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ARTICLES 


Conference on the Political Warfare of the Soviets 


B. Lirvinoy 


On December 1—3, 1960, a conference devoted to the political warfare being 
waged by the Sino-Soviet Party leaders against the free world was held in Partis. 
The conference could scarcely have been more topical, since only three days after 
its conclusion the Soviet press published the Declaration issued by the Moscow 
conference of Communist parties, which can hardly be regarded as anything 
other than a program of practical subversion on a worldwide scale. 

The prime initiator and main speaker at the Paris conference was the well- 
known French writer and socialist Suzanne Labin. Mme Labin is the author of 
a number of books devoted to problems of Communism and the defense of 
democracy. In 1957, she was awarded the Prix de la Liberté for her book Lintretiens 
de Saint-Germain: Liberté aux liberticides?, and her latest work, JI est moins cinq, is 
designed to serve as a political handbook for the Atlantic Treaty Association. An 
English translation of the latter was published under the auspices of the United 
States Senate and recommended to its members as one of the best expositions of 
its subject. This book provided the basis on which tactics and methods of Com- 
munist political warfare against the West were discussed at the Paris conference. 

Thus, although, it was convened on private initiative, the conference was 
backed by the moral support and authority of the Atlantic Treaty Association 
and so, indirectly, of NATO. Among those invited, mention should first of all 
be made of M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-General of NATO, whose speech on 
the first day of the conference set the general tone and laid down the lines sub- 
sequently followed by the discussions. At first, it was intended to invite no more 
than 150 prominent specialists in questions of political warfare, but the response 
to Mme Labin’s initiative was so great that in the end it was attended by 450 per- 
sons from all parts of the world, including Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
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Holland, Greece, Turkey, Switzerland and the United States, while the under- 
developed countries were represented by delegates from the Philippines, South 
Viet-Nam, Nationalist China and the Congo, including the secessionist province 
of Katanga. Representatives of the peoples now under Communism, including 
the peoples of the USSR, were also present. In addition to Mme Labin and 
M. Spaak, speakers included Salvador de Madariaga, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the French National Assembly Maurice Schumann, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, American journalist Eugene Lyons, French Minister of Justice 
Edmond Michelet, former Italian Defense Minister Randolfo Pacciardi, Munich 
University Professor Stadtmiller, and many other persons prominent in the 
spheres of politics, journalism, scholarship and literature. 


ok 


M. Spaak’s speech described the general world situation, repeating many of 
the points advanced by him at recent conferences of NATO. “Peaceful coexistence,” 
he said, was nothing but a phase in the determined conflict between two world 
blocs, a conflict imposed upon the West against its will. Military means of defense 
were far from adequate to defend the free world from political aggression. At the 
present time, warfare by military means, if not entirely impossible, was still not 
the most important danger. Military operations would inevitably involve an 
atomic war which would mean the collective suicide of mankind. An atomic war 
would not solve a single one of the questions being disputed, but would remove 
them from the agenda since there would no longer be anyone to raise them. 
Consequently, the answer to the problem was not to be sought in an arms race. 
On the other hand, any abandonment of atomic armaments by the West and a 
return to conventional weapons without satisfactory guarantee from the other 
side would immediately crefite such a preponderance of strength on the Communist 
side that it would be equivalent to an invitation to war. This was how both the 
First and the Second World War had opened. 


NATO-an organization created for the military defense of the West—could not 
take over the struggle on the political plane. The possibility of setting up some 
“political warfare headquarters” within the framework of NATO was very 
unlikely. According to the organization’s constitution, such a project would 
have to be approved by the governments of all the fifteen member nations, and 
this was improbable insofar as the majority of these governments showed no 
desire to entrust an organization such as NATO with the solution of strictly 
political questions. i 

Commenting upon this last point made by M. Spaak, we would emphasize 
that it is above all on the political plane that some new initiative is needed in the 
West, as the successes of the Communist bloc in the sphere of political warfare 
indicate. A clear example is provided by Cuba. As Mme Labin pointed out, the 
Soviet Party leaders did not need to land a single Soviet soldier on Cuban territory 
in order to secure control of the island. Despite their technical and? military 
superiority, the countries of the free world were unable to show the required 
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resistance to Communist infiltration into Cuba, the Congo, Laos or Japan. The 
setbacks recently suffered by the West in these areas are an indication not so much 
of its weakness as of its psychological unpreparedness. 


Examining the world situation from this point of view, the French journal 
Est et Ouest pointed out that in respect of military and economic might the 
countries of the free world are incomparably stronger than those of the Com- 
munist camp. The latter’s only advantage, it said, lay in the fact that all their 
resources were mobilized for a political attack against the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately, the West was prevented by its liberal and democratic traditions 
from showing the necessary reaction to the danger threatening it.* 


* 


In these circumstances, the decisive factor is not the military or economic 
might of one side or the other, but public opinion. In his speech at the conference, 
the Spanish historian and sociologist, Oxford University Professor Salvador de 
Madariaga, observed that one of the features distinguishing the present epoch 
from all preceding ones was the fact that today public opinion is of greater 
importance than brute force. In this new era in the history of man, he said, the 
purpose of the struggle should be the conquest, not of territory, but of men’s 
minds and hearts. In her recent book, Susanne Labin points out that the Com- 
munists’ chief strength lies in the fact that they recognized in good time the 
importance of public opinion, especially in the free world: 

Democratic statesmen are still numerous who act as at the time when beliefs 
prevalent among the people hardly influenced authority at all and essential matters 
were decided in chancelleries. But totalitarians have understood that where democ- 
racy reigns it gives considerable weight to public opinion. That is why they who 
trample it underfoot in their own domain have no greater concern than to win it 
over in the other camp, while the democracies who respect it abandon it to enemy 


propaganda without reacting. That is why propaganda is the primary front for the 
Soviets.* 


The worldwide conquest of public opinion is the object pursued not only by 
Communist propaganda but also by the Soviet Party leaders’ “open diplomacy,” 
of which Khrushchev’s visits to the United States and France are good examples. 

Unfortunately, those attending the conference concentrated their attention 
upon the Communist campaign to win over public opinion in the free world. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that even in the Communist-controlled 
countries, including the USSR (though perhaps excluding Communist China at 
its present stage), public opinion is beginning to grow in importance. It would 
have been of particular interest, for example, to consider the part played by Soviet 
public opinion in the dispute between the Soviet and Chinese Party leaders on 
the subject of the “inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism.” As a result 


1 Georges Albertini, “La guerre que nous devons faire,” Est ef Ouest, Paris, December 1, 1960. 


2 Suzanne Labin, The Technique of Soviet Propaganda (translation of I! est moins cing, Editions 
Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1960), Washington, 1960, p. 1. 


of this obvious omission, the plan for a psychological counteroffensive, of which 
Eugene Lyons spoke at the conference, did not receive the attention it deserved, 
and nothing at all was said about the possibilities of conducting an “ideological 
infiltration” of the USSR, although these possibilities today are probably greater 
than they have ever been in the past. 


* 


The importance attached by the Soviet Party leaders to their political war 
with the rest of the world is best attested by figures. In his foreword to the 
English edition of Suzanne Labin’s book, Senator James O. Eastland remarks: 
“Abraham Lincoln is credited with the observation that ‘you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” The Soviet Union is paying around two billion dollars a 
year to prove him wrong.” This figure is rather an arbitrary one. Mme Labin 
stresses that in working it out no account was taken of such items as the cost of 
the diplomatic service or economic dumping, which might legitimately have been 
included. She also remarks that her data are possibly too conservative. British 
Labor MP Anthony Greenwood, for example, arrived at the figure of three-and- 
a-half billion dollars a year, while a group of American senators calculated that the 
expenditure of the Communist bloc for such purposes amounted to four billion 
dollars a year. 

Even if one takes the conservative figure of two billion dollars, this amounts 
to an expenditure of roughly two dollars a year per head of the population of the 
free world. On the other hand, the expenditure by all countries of the free world 
on propaganda, according to Mme Labin, amounts to no more than two cents 
per person per year. Thus, the Communist bloc spends about one hundred times 
as much as its opponents upon the conduct of the political war in proportion to 
the population concerned. In addition, the Communist bloc disposes of about 
five hundred thousand “specialists” working full time on systematic propaganda 
and underground work against the countries of the free world. 

Mme Labin’s figures are based principally on the following data: the numerical 
strength of Communist parties and underground Communist organizations in 
countries of the free world, of the former Cominform in Moscow amd of crypto- 
Communist international organizations; the cost of running these organizations, 
of despatching their personnel on special missions, of organizing congresses, 
festivals, etc.; the cost of publishing newspapers, brochures and books, making 
propaganda films, broadcasting radio programs in foreign languages; of training 
Communist “activists” at various schools and universities; and payments for the 
purpose of subornation. According to Mme Labin, the Communist bloc every 
year devotes 150,000 hours of broadcasting time to radio propaganda programs 
in all languages of the world;? produces 120,000,000 books, 2,000,000,000 


3 According to other sources, the Communist countries have increased fivefold the number of 
broadcasts to other countries during the last twelve years. These broadcasts are conducted in 55 languages 
and occupy a total broadcasting time of 430 hours a day, or 157,000 hours a year. The increase in broad- 
casting time applies especially to Communist China, which with a daily total of 73 hours is second only 
to the USSR, with 139 hours (United Press and Reuter, January 9, 1961). 
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brochures and 200 films for propaganda purposes and despatches 20,000 persons 
for the purpose of spreading propaganda in the free world. As Mme Labin 
observes, for the first time in the history of humanity, the Communist conspiracy 
has become a constant and inalienable factor in international political lite. 


However, it is not only the scale of Communist propaganda in the free world 
that deserves attention. Of great importance also are the psychological and what 
Mme Labin terms the “logomachic” means which are employed—demagogy, 
falsification, terrorization, and finally a consistently-thought-out terminology 
designed to produce on the plane of political thought what the physiologists call 
“conditioned reflexes.” Mme Labin’s analysis of some of the devices employed is 
worth quoting in full:4 


To mislead judgment, Communist propaganda first uses a subtle and effective 
method which consists in tacitly changing frames of reference and lighting when 
passing from the Soviet regime to the free world’s. The following table summarizes 
the most current of these modifications of criteria and attitudes, surreptitiously 
carried out by auxiliaries: 


Concerning Concerning 
the Soviet Regime Western Regimes 
Frame of reference adopted for judging ............. Dialectica Ethics 
The future The past 
Terms of reference used for judging s...ssosssosrrs The historical process The blemishes of the present 
Ends Means 
i EE: Promises Achievements 
Blements considered valid for judging ........2.... Doctr Aiai 
Attitude adopted ......sussesserenuonusesrseseson Deterministic Purist 
Dialectical weaving Logical rigor 
Intellectual standards .....0...cccccceeeecuseesene Raed Sept E hee ema Reo aee) 
Scraplea Polemucs 
(to obstruct censure) (to speed up censure) 
The people Money 
Key words thrown into speeches ......sesssssessos Progress Stagnation 
Work Expioitation 
Style Of an prow al ibis cio sesaran CRANES Vibrant Self 
Style of Coat ii dounedeu'sat Chuauviyese sere Nas Stiff Vibrant 
State of mind cultivated .....ssssosssesssassesreso Open Guilty 


As Professor de Madariaga observed, the Communists constantly impose upon 
the West a terminology advantageous to themselves. For example, they repeatedly 
speak of the problem of “reuniting” Germany, thus, as it were, placing a sign of 
equality between the two halves of this country. “In fact,” said Madariaga, “there 
can be no question of ‘reuniting’ two Germanies, since there is only one Germany— 
with the single reservation that part of this one Germany is occupied by the 
enemy.” The same, said Madariaga, also applies to disarmament: disarmament is 
not an epd in itself, only a means; it is therefore quite pointless to negotiate on 


4 The Technique of Soviet Propaganda, pp. 22—23. 
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disarmament if it is impossible to reach agreement on the problems which cause 
the arms race. Such a confusion of ideas can only benefit the Communist camp. 


Senator Dodd gave a good illustration of the results that are produced when 
the West takes over the concepts imposed upon it by the Communists: 


First, we said that the question of nuclear weapons and nuclear testing could not 
be separated from that of general disarmament because of the enormous Soviet 
advantage in conventional arms. We said, too, that there could be no disarmament 
without inspection. 

Then, under the public clamor for a test ban, we agreed to a voluntary mora- 


torium and to negotiations for a test ban in isolation from the problem of general 
disarmament. 


We originally said that the moratorium would bea temporary 18-month arrange- 
ment, and that our decision at the end of that time would be dependent on the 
progress of the Geneva negotiations for a test ban. Having failed to make any 
serious dent in the Soviet opposition to adequate inspections, we have now extended 
the moratorium for another year... 


Summing up the present position, Suzanne Labin said at the conference that 
the free countries of the West were preparing for a war which, perhaps, might 
never happen. At the same time, they were doing nothing to prepare for the war 
that had already been imposed upon them and which the enemy had been con- 
ducting for many years now, in accordance with the principle formulated by 
Mao Tse-tung: “Politics is war without bloodshed. War is politics with blood- 
shed.” 


A good example in this connection is provided by the Baghdad Pact. Much 
effort was expended upon making Baghdad a citadel of defense against military 
aggression in the Near East, but no military aggression took place: a political 
coup d'état which brought Kassem to power was sufficient to ensure that Baghdad 
ceased to be a citadel of the West and went over to the other camp. 


Suzanne Labin aptly compared the policy of the West in the political war to 
the defense plans of the French general staff during World War II: all efforts were 
concentrated upon fortifying the Maginot Line, which fell into the enemy’s hands 


as the result of an outflanking maneuver. 
* 


The Paris conference devoted much attention to the question of the under- 
developed countries and their importance in relation to the political war. Nzeza 
Nlandu, representative at the conference of President Kasavubu and one of the 
founders of the Abako party, emphasized that the military revolts in the Congo 
had taken place in accordance with a previously prepared Communist plan and 
that Lumumba had received from Peking a credit of 1,500,000,000 Congolese 
francs (the equivalent of 30,000,000 US dollars) after applying to the Communist 
bloc for aid. Somewhat smaller credits were simultaneously made available to 
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Lumumba by Moscow and Prague. For his part, Mr. Dominique Diur, represent- 
ative of President Tshombe of Katanga, drew attention to the complete absence 
of support from the West at the moment when the Congo became the victim 
of political aggression by the Communist camp. All this demonstrates how 
important this front is considered by the Soviet and Chinese Communists and 
how little the West is prepared to offer resistance. 


According to M. Spaak, “the fate of Europe will be decided in Africa.” 
Speaking on November 19, 1959, at a conference of parliamentarians from the 
NATO countries in Washington, he compared the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries today with those of the working class in the nineteenth century: then, 
the working class was in revolt against the propertied class; now, the under- 
developed countries are in revolt against the advanced countries. (This might be 
compared with the observation on the subject of peaceful coexistence given in 
the Declaration of the recent Moscow conference of Communist parties: “Peaceful 
coexistence between countries having different political regimes is a form of the 
class struggle between socialism and capitalism. Under peaceful coexistence, 
favorable conditions are created for developing the class struggle in capitalist 
countries.”’) 

At the Paris conference—as also in her latest book—, Suzanne Labin added an 
important qualification to Spaak’s thought: a redistribution of wealth is, of course, 
necessary, but on its own it can decide nothing in the political war. Something 
more is needed: 


It is, of course, necessary to do away with the poverty of underdeveloped 
peoples for reasons of human solidarity. What is false is that this necessary generosity 
is enough to ward off the infection of Communism. 


Let us not forget that this infection has also attacked economically highly- 
developed countries like Czechoslovakia and France, for it is based on passions and 
myths just as much as on needs. 


In fact, America, which professes to be humanist and Christian, acts in a Marxist 
way, while the USSR, which claims to believe in “Marxist materialism,” resorts 
only to “idealistic” methods of proselytism; America thinks that it has only to build 
schools, hospitals, railways in underdeveloped countries, hand out spam and fruit 
juice, for their peoples to stand up automatically against Soviet imperialism. Mean- 
while, the USSR works exclusively on minds. In its approach, a rise in the standard 
of living of peoples will be the result of their faith in Communism and their hatred 
of the West. And the USSR embodies this idea in an inexhaustible stream of 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, written in every language and adapted to every level of 
intelligence. 

Thus, a division of work has set in between the USSR and the United States, 
which will rapidly bring the former to crush the latter. The United States supplies 
foodstuffs, the Soviets propaganda. The United States builds schools to teach the 
alphabet to underdeveloped peoples; the USSR prints anti-American newspapers 
these peoples will be able to read, thanks to American aid. The United States builds 
libraries, the Soviets fill them with Leninist literature. The United States spreads 
hospitals the Soviets staff them with Communist nurses who will indoctrinate the 
patients. 


The above should not be interpreted as meaning that economic aid programs 
must be discontinued. This aid can have excellent effects, but only if it is supple- 
mented by political education programs. Dollars without cadres, native cadres aware 
of the Communist peril, invariably end up in the pockets of Soviet auxiliaries.§ 


Mme Labin’s words received full confirmation from Mr. Thuong Kong Kuuc, 
Vice-President of the National Assembly of Southern Viet-Nam, who declared 
that what was needed from the West was not only technical equipment but 
primarily people capable of giving a political training to those who were to 
continue the fight against Communism. Unfortunately, all the efforts of the West 
had so far been concentrated upon providing the underdeveloped countries with 
economic and technical assistance: on the ideological and political planes, the 
West had so far been very reserved, at least as far as large-scale action was concerned, 
leaving the initiative entirely to the enemy. 

It would not be inappropriate to quote here the opinion expressed by M. Spaak 
at a recent NATO conference: 


The West should not underestimate the strength of the Communist offensive 
against the underdeveloped countries. There, Communism will not come up against 
the same traditions, the same customs or the same principles as in the European or 
North American world. The standard of living achieved by Communism could, for 
African and Asian countries, be sufficiently high to arouse their enthusiasm and 
sustain their efforts ...° 


x 


At the Paris conference, the South Viet-Nam representative raised a funda- 
mental question: can the West provide the underdeveloped countries with the 
ideological and political aid that they require? M. Spaak and a number of other 
speakers expressed the view that the belief in freedom which inspires the West is 
much stronger than Communist ideology. But practice shows that this is not 
enough to decide the issue of the conflict. Events of the last few years have 
finally dispelled the illusion, long entertained by the Westand the USA in particular, 
that the free world is required merely to furnish the financial means for strength- 
ening military defense and rendering economic and technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries. The West has come to realize that it cannot get away 
with mere monetary payments. 

The numerous suggestions made at the Paris conference concerning action 
to be taken by the free world as a counteroffensive in the political war may be 
roughly divided into three categories: (1) action affecting the countries of the 
West; (2) action affecting the underdeveloped countries; (3) and action affecting 
the countries ruled by Communism. 

In the countries of the West, the public should first of all be put on its guard. 
As was emphasized by Professor de Madariaga, it is essential that the free world 
be clear about its aims and fully appreciate the significance of the political war. In 


5 The Technique of Soviet Propaganda, pp. 27—28. 
€ Current Topics, NATO Information Service, Paris, 1960, 
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particular, public opinion in the West should be aware of the ruthlessness of this 
war and the importance of its objectives. But this is only the first stage: clearly, 
weapons of defense cannot alone lead to victory. As the majority of speakers at 
the Paris conference acknowledged, a decisive aspect of the political war is the 
rendering of ideological support for the underdeveloped countries in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Mme Labin proposed the training of voluntary “freedom 
missionaries” who would devote themselves wholeheartedly to preaching demo- 
cratic ideals in the very heart of these countries. No less important was the 
political training at universities and other schools in the West of persons prominent 
in public life in the underdeveloped countries. 


As for measures relating to the Communist-ruled countries, it has already been 
stated that the conference devoted all too little attention to this problem. The most 
relevant observations in this connection were those made by Mr. Eugene Lyons. 
We must not allow the enemy, he said, to choose the battlefield for us; we must 
choose it ourselves, and make sure that it is on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
The struggle against Communism must primarily be waged on its own territory. 
In it, we may count on the support of the Russian people and of the other nations 
enslaved by Communism. 


If all the proposals put forward at the conference were to be realized, not only 
some guiding principle but also large financial sums and a high degree of coordi- 
nation would be required. A number of speakers, particularly those from Great 
Britain, suggested the establishment of a political warfare department within the 
framework of NATO. The Secretary-General of NATO regards such a proposal 
with some skepticism. Speaking toward the end of the conference proceedings, 
General Morris O. Edwards, Director of the NATO Defense College, stated that 
within the framework of a West European defense organization it might be possible 
to realize a number of small specific projects which would, at least in part, answer 
to the political warfare requirements put forward by speakers at the conference. 
Senator Dodd stated that a proposal had been put before the United States Senate 
for the establishment of a “Freedom Academy” to train workers in this field. 
This would help to counteract the creation in the USSR, Communist China and 
some other Pron Curtain countries of institutions such as the “University for the 
Friendship of Peoples.”’? 


The creation of political warfare headquarters, the elaboration of a strategy for 
the struggle against Communism, the training of cadres, the mobilization of public 
opinion and finally the launching of a broad counteroffensive on the political 
plane—in a word, the wresting of the initiative from the enemy—all this can only 
be done by means of determined and systematic work on a worldwide scale. All 
the recent Paris conference could do was to place this task fairly and squarely 
before the free world. The conference may be said to have performed this modest 
but important task with success. 





? This proposal is reminiscent of that made by Adolph Berle, at the time Assistant Secretary of State, 
to set up a “cold wat” department. 
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The Nationality Policy of Communism 


I. A. KuRGANOV 


The General Line of the Communist Party 


The Communist Party basically rejects the national subdivisions of society 
and its constant goal is the merging of nations, that is, their elimination. Lenin 
stated: 


The aim of socialism is not only to abolish the division of mankind into small 
states and to remove all national isolation, not only to bring nations closer together, 
but also to merge them.? 


But so long as nations exist the Party exploits them in the struggle to extend 
its power throughout the world. Whether it is speaking of the friendship of peoples 
within the USSR or the need for a national liberation struggle abroad, its object 
is the same—to exploit national tendencies in order to consolidate and extend its 
own. power. As Stalin said: 


It may seem strange that we, who are in favor of the future merging of national 
cultures into one culture with a common formand content, with a single common lan- 
guage, should at the same time be in favor of the blossoming of national cultures at 
the present time, in the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat. But there is 
nothing strange in this. The national cultures must be permitted to develop and 
expand and to reveal all their potential qualities, in order to create the conditions 
necessary for their fusion into a single, common culture with a single, common 


language, when socialism triumphs throughout the world.? 


The victory of socialism throughout the world is the chief aim of Communism, 
the general line of the Party. All other principles, including the nationality con- 
cept, are of secondary importance. The Communist Party has no nationality 
concept, only a nationality policy, that is, it recognizes merely the pyrely tactical 
question of how best to exploit national tendencies in its struggle for power, and 
how best to wipe out nations once and for all after it has seized power. 


Main Stages of Nationality Policy 


At the various stages of its struggle for power, the Party has used various 
methods to resolve this question. In Russia it has been done thus: 


1. Centralism. Before World War I, the Party was opposed to national tend- 
encies in Russia, and in its struggle for power strove to rely on the country’s 
entire proletariat as a single class, irrespective of the national affiliations of the 
workers who comprised it. Stalin then said: 





1 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1948, p. 135. 
2 J. V. Stalin, Soshineniya (Works), Vol. XIL Moscow, 1949, p. 369. 
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Our first problem was to decide what it was that bound the national proletariats 
of Russia and what they had in common, that on the basis of these common interests 
we might build one centralized party comprising the workers of all Russia.® 


Nationalism among the workers might have hampered the creation of a 
centralized party, might have divided the workers within the Party into national 
groups and weakened the Party’s centralist basis. The Communists were therefore 
opposed to nationalism, to national isolationism and national barriers in both 
the Party and the state.4 The Party’s nationality policy during this first stage may, 
indeed, be said to have been one of fighting national tendencies: 


How to break down the national barriers raised between nations, how to 
destroy national isolation so as to bring the Russian proletariats closer to one 
another, to unite them more firmly-that is the essence of the nationality problem.® 


Such was the Party’s stand on the question before World War I. 


2. Separatism. In the course of World War I, the political situation in Russia 
changed abruptly, and so did the Party’s nationality policy. The social and 
economic upheavals brought about by the war stimulated the country’s political 
life and opened up a genuine prospect of revolution. A centralized Communist 
Party had already come into being. The monarchy in Russia began to lose its 
stability and elements of disintegration appeared in the state. In these circum- 
stances, it was the object of the Party to intensify the process of disintegration 
and thus weaken the resistance of the state machine. This disintegration would 
be facilitated by the defeat of Russia in the war and the destruction of national 
unity within the state. The Communist Party, therefore, stood for the defeat of 
Russia in the war, assuming a policy of defeatism or betrayal, for, as Lenin asserted, 


...he who writes against betrayal of the state...against the disintegration 

of Russia... is taking a bourgeois, not a proletarian stand. Without betraying 

the state, the proletarian can neither strike a class blow against his own government 

nor genuinely extend a hand to his brother proletarian in a foreign land which is 

fighting against us.® 

On the question of national unity, the Party switched to a separatist platform 
diametrically, opposed to that which it had occupied before the war. In its view, 
separatism was destroying the ties existing within the country, destroying its 
national unity and weakening the position of the state, thereby facilitating the 
Communist revolution. Moreover, in view of the existence of a centralized party 
containing representatives of all the main nationalities in Russia, separatism now 
` presented no danger to Communism. The Party therefore regarded separatists 
as temporary allies and produced the slogan of “self-determination even to the 
extent of secession.” Lenin wrote: 


3 Ibid., Vol. I, 1946, p. 38. 

4 At the 1903 Party Congress, a demand by the Bund that it be recognized as the sole representative 
of Jewish workers within the Party was rejected and another Bundist proposal for a future Russian 
federal republic encountered strong opposition from the Communists. 

5 Stalin, op. ci#., Vol. I, p. 37. 

8 Lenin, op. cii., Vol. XXI, 1952, p. 251. 
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We demand... freedom of secession for the oppressed nations, not because 
we dream of an economically atomized world or the ideal of small states, but, on 
the contrary, because we are for strong states and for the bringing together, even 
merging, of nations on a truly democratic, truly international basis, inconceivable 
without freedom of secession.” 


Thus the Party remained true to the idea of a large state as a powerful 
bridgehead of the world revolution, but changed its tactics in its struggle for 
power. The new policy was to achieve power by the dismemberment of Russia 
and its subsequent reunification on a Communist basis. 


Lenin sometimes presented his thesis of national self-determination in the form 
of the simple formula “unification by dismemberment.” 


In keeping with these new tactics, the Party changed its program, replacing 
the rather vague formula of the right of nations to self-determination with the 
more precise formula that “the right of all the nations comprising Russia to free- 
dom of secession and formation of independent states must be recognized.’’® 
There is no doubt that these tactics were of great service to the Party during the 
October Revolution and the Civil War that followed. 


3. Federalism. With the conclusion of the Civil War, the situation in Russia 
again changed, and once more the Party’s nationality policy followed suit. ‘The 
Party had gained power in Russia and was no longer striving for the country’s 
dismemberment. On the contrary, Russia was now the bridgehead for the coming 
struggle for power throughout the world, and the Party was intent on uniting 
it and building a new Soviet state based on strict centralization in all aspects of 
communal life. The Party’s slogan regarding the right of nations to secession 
had, under these circumstances, become not merely useless, but even harmful. 
Considerations of foreign policy and international propaganda, however, made 
it impossible to change the slogan; and so the Party proceeded to give it a new 
interpretation. At the Twelfth Party Congress, Stalin stated: 


It should be remembered that apart from the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion there is also the right of the working class to consolidate its power, and to this 
.. the right of self-determination is subordinate. There are occasions when the 
right to self-determination comes into conflict with another, higher right—the right 
of the working class which has attained to power. In such cases, it must be stated 
frankly, the right of self-determination cannot and must not serve as an obstacle 
to the realization of the right of the working class to its own dictatorship. The first 
must yield to the second.?° 


In this way, the slogan of “the right of nations to self-detetmination”’ was not 
changed and could even be utilized abroad in the struggle to establish Communist 


1 Ibid., p. 377. 

8 V, K. Kozlov, O formirovanii i razvili sotsialisticheskikb natsii p SSSR (The Formation and Develop- 
ment of Socialist Nations in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 51. 

® Istoriya VKP (b). Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A 
Short Course), Moscow, 1950, p. 182. 

10 Stalin, op. siz., Vol. V, 1952, p. 265; see also J. V., Stalin, Marksizm i natsionalno-kolothalny vopros 
(Marxism and the National-Colonial Question), Moscow, 1938, pp. 126—27. 
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rule; but since power had already been seized in Russia, “the right of a nation 
to self-determination” was subordinated to a “superior” right, the right of the 
working class—i.e., the Party-to power, to dictatorship. The power of the Party 
took precedence over everything: all other rights were subordinated to this one. 
The Party’s nationality policy, too, was remolded in conformity with this pattern. 
The essence of this policy was, on the one hand, to build a formal federation 
which, by its deceptive outward appearance, to some extent satisfied the national 
aspirations of the individual peoples of Russia and misled the peoples of other 
countries, and, on the other hand, to consolidate the centralism of the ruling 
party and systematically destroy all national tendencies in Russia, in order even- 
tually to merge all the nations into a single “‘non-national nation,” a single power- 
ful state. Here too, as Lenin said, 


the Party strives to create a larger state, for this is of advantage to the workers; it 
strives to bring about closer ties between the nations and their subsequent fusion. 


Russia was transformed into the USSR, that is, a federation of existing 
nations. But even in its form, in its outward appearance, this federation was 
regarded merely as a transitional step toward a single state, centralized not only 
in essence but also in form: 


Engels, like Marx,... stands for democratic centralism, a single indivisible 
republic. He regards a federal republic either as an exception and obstacle to develop- 
ment, or as a transitional stage between a monarchy and a centralized republic. 


In this transitional type of state, the national rights of the peoples were em- 
ployed mainly to propagandize Communism in national forms. 


4. Patriotism. The situation again changed during World War II and with it 
nationality policy. The war showed that the peoples of the USSR, despite a 
lengthy period of “reeducation” in a spirit of internationalism, had no desire to 
fight for the Party’s international aims, that patriotism and national sentiment 
were still preserved in the hearts of every one of them and that it was only this 
patriotic sentiment that could inspire them to fight against the Germans. And 
so the Party, switched its nationality policy, without committing itself to any 
permanent concessions in the ideological field. It consigned to oblivion slogans 
of the class struggle and world revolution and brought to the fore patriotic 
slogans—defense of the homeland, the Fatherland, Russia... The Party now 

spoke of the great past of each of the peoples of the USSR, particularly of the 
` Russian people; it introduced the orders of Alexander Nevsky, Bodgan Khmel- 
nitsky and other national heroes of the past; it introduced the uniforms and 
insignia of the pre-Revolutionary army and called the war the Second Patriotic 
War. The Nazi racists, with their policy toward the population in the occupied 
areas, helped the Party to rouse the people to war and the war was won. Patriotism 
had saved Communism. In 1947, Molotov put it thus: 


11 Lenin, op. cit., VoL XXIV, 1952, p. 52, 
12 Thid., Vol. XXV, 1947, p. 418. 
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We underwent a difficult period at the beginning of the war, until we had 
reorganized the whole of our work to accord with the new situation. The selflessness 
of the workers in the rear and the heroism of our army at the front—both unprec- 
edented in history—-were the expression of high Soviet patriotism, and it was this 
that ensured our victory.13 


This summing-up was correct. Patriotism had ensured victory for Communism 
in the war, but victory in the war had intensified the patriotism of the people. 
Now patriotism, in the hands of the Party, again preparing for a possible war, 
became the basic line of its nationality policy. Having exploited the people’s 
lingering patriotic feelings during the war, the Party artfully incorporated them 
in its own ideology and, without the people’s realizing it, switched them to serve 
international purposes. This is no Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Tadzhik or 
Lithuanian patriotism, but an international patriotism—in fact, Soviet patriotism, 
which the Party hopes will unite all the Soviet peoples in a universal love of the 
Soviet fatherland, a universal pride in the achievements of the Soviet regime, 
a deep devotion to the Party and a bitter hatred of the enemies of the Party. Such 
is the present stage of nationality policy. 


The Merging of All the Nations of the USSR 


Whatever the twists and turns of nationality policy, the idea of eliminating 
national differences in society, the merging of all nations, has remained unchanged 
as a major target of Communism. Even though 

... Lenin relegated the withering away of national differences and the merging 

of nations... to the period following the establishment of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat on a worldwide scale, that is, when socialism has triumphed in all coun- 

tries, when the foundations for a world socialist economy will already have been 

laid,14 
this does not mean that within the USSR, where there are numerous nations, 
their fusion must be postponed until the dictatorship of the proletariat has been 
achieved throughout the world. On the contrary, the Party has made the fusion 
of the nations of the Soviet Union the keystone of its internal nationality policy 
and is doing everything possible to achieve this end in the shortest possible time. 
Indeed, the longer the realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat throughout 
the world is delayed, the more measures are introduced in the Soviet Union to 
accelerate the creation of a single Soviet nation. 

In general, the Party avoids laying emphasis on its eventual goal; it continues ° 
to speak of the “flowering” of individual nations, the “flowering” of culture 
national in form and socialist in content. But it is already stressing the need for 
reeducating the people, the need to transform every man into a “Soviet man.” 
This inevitably means changing the former national character of the people and 
_ consequently eliminating the nations which formerly comprised the USSR. One 
Soviet writer states: 





13 Prasda, November 7, 1947. 
14 Stalin, Soshineniya, Vol. XT, 1949, p. 346. 
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National character, inasmuch as its features are formed by the social and historical 
conditions in which the formation‘and development of nations takes place, is not 
petrified and immutable. It develops according to changes in the conditions of 
material life of society, is amenable to education and acquires new qualities.18 


This implies the possibility of reeducating people and the need for an appro- 
priate nationality policy, which would be 


. directed to transforming the spiritual image of nations, to reeducating the 
toiling millions of our country in a spirit of socialism and internationalism, of 
unbounded devotion to the Fatherland, the Soviet regime and the Communist 
Party. 18 
This policy of instilling a new national character in the people and thus 

forming a new Soviet nation is considered of major importance in the Soviet 
Union. At the Twenty-first Party Congress, Khrushchev stated: 


. » we must begin right away educating the man of the future. We must develop 
in Soviet citizens 2 Communist morality based on devotion to Communism and 
implacable opposition to its enemies.” 


A member of the Presidium at the same congress declared: “Boundless 
devotion to Communism and hatred of its enemies is what determines the image 
of Soviet man.” 18 


It is quite possible that at some future date the merging of nations will prove 
inevitable throughout the world, but whereas in the free world this process may 
occur naturally, in the Communist world it is already subject to the arbitrary 
intervention of the Party and is either directly or indirectly compulsory. It is 
indirectly compulsory when a man, isolated within the borders of the USSR, 
is subjected to a universal, compulsory reeducation that pervades every corner 
of social life, and it is directly compulsory when every national tendency, every 
legal attempt to assert the national rights guaranteed in the Soviet Constitution, 
is savagely suppressed by the Party. There are many ways of treating national 
problems, including that of the future merging of all nations, but it is impossible 
to justify a policy of savage repression, involving individual cases of genocide, 
by assertions that in the long-term historical view nations will in any case be 
merged. This is precisely the same as justifying the action of a murderer by assert- 
ing that his victim would eventually have died in any case. But it is by just such 
a method, a method usually involving direct and indirect repression, that the 
. merging of nations is being brought about in the USSR. 


(Thre article forms one of the chapters of a book by Prof. I. A Kurganov, 
The Natwas of the USSR axd the Russan Questron, which uw shortly to be 
published In Russian by the Peasy Poblishing House, Frankfurt.) 





18 G, G. Karpov, O sovetskoi kulture i kulturnoi revolynisii v SSSR (Soviet Culture and the Cultural 
Revolution in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 54. 

18 Kozlov, op. cif., pp. 87—88. 

17 Soveiskaya Rossiya, January 28, 1959. 

18 Prasda, February 1, 1959. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Devaluation of the Ruble 


In May 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR decreed a tenfold increase 
in the internal value of the ruble. On June 3—4, 1960, a meeting of senior officials 
of the State Bank was held in Moscow to discuss measures necessary for the 
implementation of the Supreme Soviet’s decree regarding price changes and 
replacement of the old currency. Chairman of the board of the State Bank 
A. Korovushkin stated: 


The new Soviet ruble being put into circulation will have a higher gold content 
compared with the ruble at present in curculation. A new rate of exchange for the 
Soviet ruble against foreign currencies will be fixed on the basis of its enhanced gold 
content. This measure will undoubtedly make possible a more accurate comparison 
in monetary terms of the value of goods and of the volume of production and national 
product of the USSR and other countries, as well as the volume and economic 
significance of exports and imports.} 


Subsequently, the following announcement appeared in the Soviet press on 
November 15, 1960: 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR has taken the decision to raise the gold 
content of the ruble and the rate of exchange of the ruble against foreign currencies 
with effect from January 1, 1961. The gold content of the ruble is to be set at 0.987412 
grams of pure gold and the State Bank’s price for purchasing gold at 1 ruble per 
gram of pure gold. The exchange rate of the ruble against the dollar has been fixed 
at 90 kopeks [9 old rubles] to the United States dollar. The Council of Ministers of 
the USSR has instructed the State Bank of the USSR to raise the rate of exchange 
of the ruble against the currencies of other capitalist countries in accordance with 
the rise in the gold content.? 


With effect from March 1, 1950, the gold content of the ruble had been set at 
0.222168 grams of pure gold.? One would naturally have thought that a tenfold 
increase in the internal purchasing power of the ruble would have been accom- 
panied by a tenfold rise in its gold content. In fact, however, the gold content of 
the ruble has been raised only four-and-one-half times. 

Lowering the external value of one’s currency and raising the price of foreign 
currency is known in financial circles as devaluation. ‘This is not the first time that 
devaluation has figured in the history of the Soviet ruble. On April 1, 1936, the 
exchange tate of the ruble against the French franc, at that time the standard 





1 Deng: 1 kredit, 1960, No. 7, p. 7. 

2 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 

3 Y. I. Kronrod, Dengi » sofstalisticheskom obsbhebesive (Money in a Socialist Society), Moscow, 1954, 
p. 240. 
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for foreign exchange transactions, was reduced from 13 francs to the ruble to 
3 francs to the ruble. On that occasion, the gold content of the ruble was set at 
0.167674 grams of pure gold, in place of the 0.774234 grams fixed in 1922.4 The 
measure was prompted by the complete divorce between the purchasing power 
of the ruble and that of foreign currencies, a situation brought about by five 
years of rationing within the Soviet Union and a sharp fall in foreign trade. This 
fall began in 1932, the last year of the First Five-Year Plan, and continued during 
the Second Five-Year Plan, reaching its lowest level for exports in 1936 and for 
imports in 1934. During these years, exports amounted to only one-fifth and 
imports to two-ninths of the 1913 figures, Soviet foreign trade accounting for 
only 1 percent of the total world figure compared with 4 percent in 1913.5 Now 
the situation is very different. The volume of Soviet foreign trade is constantly 
growing: in 1955, it amounted to 26,100 million rubles and in 1959, to 42,000 
million rubles—an increase of 60 percent.6 Although trade with other Communist 
countries accounts for about 75 percent of these figures, it cannot be denied that 
trade with countries of the free world is also showing a sharp upward trend. It is 
therefore not surprising that, while the 1936 devaluation did not cause much 
concern outside the Soviet Union, owing to that country’s tendency toward 
economic autarky, that of 1961 has roused considerable interest throughout the 
free world, coming as it does at a time when the Soviet Union is engaged on a 
policy of constant trade and economic expansion. The main question is why the 
Soviet authorities have chosen to carry through the devaluation at this time. 
Devaluation amounts to arbitrary intervention by the state in the field of inter- 
national monetary transactions; it is a method of correcting a discrepancy between 
the purchasing power and the exchange rate of a currency, which is most often 
caused by open or concealed inflation. In any case, even if devaluation leads to a 
healthier currency and an improvement in the balance of trade and payments, it is 
nevertheless an indication that the economy of the country which resorts to it is 
_ unsound, 

Reasons for the change in the gold content of the ruble are mentioned by two 
official commentaries which appeared at the time of the Council of Ministers 
decree. Of these, an article by Soviet Finance Minister V. Garbuzov in Pravda 
provided a more detailed picture, a second by his deputy A. Poskonov in lzvestia 
being no more than a résumé of his main arguments.” Garbuzov claims that 
“the increase in the gold content and in the exchange rate of the ruble against the 
currencies of capitalist countries reflects the immense progress achieved by the 
Soviet Union in itsspeaceful competition with capitalism.” 8 However, any increase, 

4 V., Batyrev, Denezbnoe obrashchenie v SSSR. (Currency Circulation in the USSR), Moscow, 1959, 

» 120-21. 
= 5 Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy, Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference, Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1959, p. 72. 

8 Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR xa 1956 pod : Statistichesky obzor (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1956: 
Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1958, p. 7; and Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1959 god: Statistuchesky obzor 
(Foreign rade of the USSR for 1959: Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1960, p. 7. 


? Pravda, November 15, 1960; Izvestia, November 16, 1960. 
8 Prasda, November 15, 1960. 
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whether real or not, in industrial capacity, national income and level of pro- 
ductivity in the USSR has only the most distant bearing upon the international 
exchange rate of the Soviet ruble. The ruble is entirely dependent upon prices 
and the price structure, and cannot be linked with such phenomena, cited by 
Garbuzov, as the “passive nature of the US balance of payments,” the “flight 
from the dollar” and the “drain of gold from the USA.” Some idea of the real 
reason for the currency reform is-to be found in another of Garbuzov’s statements: 
“The new exchange rate for the ruble against the dollar reflects the true relation- 
ship between the purchasing power of [different] currencies at the present time.”’® 
This is no less than a veiled admission that up till now this relationship has not 
been properly reflected. Indeed, the rate of four rubles to the dollar bore not the 
slightest relation to their respective purchasing powers. In order to alleviate this 
discrepancy, the Soviet government started on April 1, 1957, to grant premiums 
up to 150 percent over and above the official rate on certain noncommercial 
payments—the so-called tourist rate. The highest premium applied to the currencies 
of most capitalist countries, but for certain of the satellites, such as Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, and for such countries as Finland and India a considerably 
lower premium was fixed.!° At this rate, a person received nearly 10 rubles for a 
dollar, which is roughly equivalent to the new rate of 90 kopeks (9 old rubles) 
to the dollar introduced with effect from January 1, 1961. However, the new rate 
can hardly be regarded even now as a realistic rate based on the purchasing power 
of the ruble. The West German mark, for instance, which at the old rate of exchange 
was valued almost at par with the ruble, buys approximately six times as much in 
terms of food and manufactured goods as did the old ruble.+4 It is clear, therefore, 
that the reduction of the ruble exchange rate by two-and-one-quarter times 
far from accurately reflects the real purchasing power of the ruble in comparison 
with other currencies. 

Garbuzov also admits indirectly that Soviet foreign trade is based on abnormal 
foundations resulting from the impossibility of making any genuine comparison 
between world and Soviet prices. He writes: 

The new exchange rate will make it possible to compare world prices with 
wholesale prices in the USSR, since the average level of prices on the*world market 
will in the main be brought into line... with the average level of wholesale prices 
in the USSR. This will make it possible to determine more accurately the compara- 
tive profitability of Soviet foreign trade, both as a whole and with individual countries. 
In addition, an opportunity will be created for making foreign trade organizations 
self-supporting.}# F 
Although Garbuzov naturally expresses himself very mildly, his point is 

quite clear. Yet neither the problem of correlating the purchasing power of the 
ruble with that of foreign currencies nor that of correlating prices in the USSR 





9 Ibid. 
10 A.M. Smirnov, Mezbdunarodnye valyutnye i krediinye otnosheniya SSSR (International Currency and 
Credit Relations of the USSR), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1960, p. 99. . 


11 Bulletin, Munich, 1957, No. 8, pp. 38—43. 
12 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 
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with those abroad can be solved by the new reform. The factors governing the 
fixture of prices in countries with a free economy and in countries with a planned 
economy differ too much for a correlation of prices to be possible. An illustration 
of this is the virtual absence of any relationship between the prices of capital equip- 
ment and those of consumer goods. One Soviet writer states: 


At present, the general tendencies in the fixture of prices, which affect the 
purchasing power of money, are themselves influenced by the discrepancy, brought 
into existence by historical circumstances, between the prices of capital equipment 
and those of consumer goods when compared with their essential cost [stormosiny 
uroven]. 1’ 


This discrepancy is the result of Soviet policy in the field, not of prices alone, 
but of economics in general, which was and still is designed to give priority to the 
production of capital equipment over that of consumer goods and so increase the 
industrial capacity of the USSR at the expense of the real income of its population. 


Another argument advanced by Garbuzov and Poskonov is that of prestige. 
Garbuzov writes: 


Our Soviet ruble is now the only currency in the world whose gold content has 
risen ın comparison with the gold standard period, when banknotes were freely 
exchangeable for gold. 

Following the increase in the gold content of the ruble, the exchange rate for the 
dollar as of January 1, 1961, will be 90 kopeks for 1 American dollar, instead of 
1 ruble 94 kopeks in 1913; for the pound sterling, it will be 2 rubles 52 kopeks 
as against 9 rubles 46 kopeks in 1913; for the French franc, 18 kopeks instead of 
37.5 kopeks; and for the Japanese yen, 0.25 kopeks as against 96.9 kopeks in 1913.14 


In fact, of course, the supremacy of the ruble is an illusion. Like the French 
currency reform of 1960, the present reform is an entirely arbitrary measure 
which is in no way linked with the strength of the currency or its superiority over 
other currencies. For propaganda purposes it is, however, useful to be able to claim 
that the dollar is worth only 90 kopeks, an assertion which might well be accepted 
atits face value in countries with low educational standards, even though it has 
not the sligłtest economic or logical justification since the ruble is not quoted on 
the international money market. In the underdeveloped countries, where the eco- 
nomic interests of the USA and the USSR come into conflict, use might well be 
made of it to demonstrate the superiority of the Soviet system. 


When in 1950 the Soviet currency, for the first time after a long interval, was 
linked directly to the price of gold, the Western press made the suggestion that 
this was the first step toward establishing convertibility. Similar assertions have 
been made in connection with the present reform.}5 It is true that these were only 
tentative suggestions, since no justification for them is to be found in Soviet 
sources. Reference is made to the vast reserves of gold now at the disposal of the 


13 Batyrev, op. cit, p. 174. 


14 Pravda, November 15, 1960. 
18 Suddentsehe Zeitung, Munich, November 16, 1960, er al. 
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Soviet State Bank and to the very considerable gold production of the USSR, 
exact figures for neither of which have been revealed. The Soviet government’s 
possession of this quantity of gold would seem to offer it the chance of introducing 
convertibility, but suggestions that such a step is likely ignore the fact that in the 
USSR there is a currency monopoly which excludes free convertibility, since no 
body or person other than the State Bank is permitted to engage in foreign currency 
transactions.1§ True, the state’s currency monopoly is not entrenched in the 
Soviet Constitution in the same way as the monopoly of foreign trade, but as a 
Soviet writer correctly says: “The state currency monopoly is an inseparable 
component and consequence of the state monopoly of foreign trade.” 1? 


The internal revaluation of the ruble was prompted, according to official 
sources, solely by technical considerations: the greater ease of dealing with 
figures containing one digit less, the increased importance of small change and 
the opportunities it offered for introducing automatic vending machines. Western 
commentators also suggested that the Soviet authorities wished to strike a blow 
at those elements of the population who had amassed large sums by illegal means. 
Although announcements of the currency exchange stated that the operation 
would be carried out quite freely, that there would be no limit to the amounts 
exchanged and that no documents would have to be shown, the ordinary Soviet 
citizen knows enough of his own authorities not to trust their promises too 
implicitly. The risk involved in exchanging large sums amassed by illegal means 
may have been enough to discourage those concerned from making the attempt. 
One possible alternative was to exchange as much as possible for goods—no easy 
process under Soviet conditions and one that might arouse suspicion, while a 
certain proportion may not have been changed at all, in which case the state was 
able to reap a clear profit. 


From what has been said, it will be seen that the change in the gold content of 
the ruble is in fact a devaluation of the currency, and a reading of Soviet official 
comment leads one inevitably to the conclusion that the simultaneous internal 
revaluation of the ruble was expressly intended to conceal this fact. It offered the 
authorities the opportunity of claiming both that the gold content of the ruble 
had been increased by comparison with that of the old ruble and that the ruble was 
now worth ten times what it had been before. However, the fact still remains 
that in absolute terms the gold content of the ruble has actually been reduced 
two-and-one-quarter times. E. Ghri 

. Glovinsky 


16 Smirnov, op. cil, p. 53. 
17 Ibid., p. 51. 
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The Calculation of Gross Production in the USSR 


There is no need to explain the desirability of some gauge by which all the 
variety of industrial production can be reduced to a single common denominator. 
Usually, this is done by expressing the volume of production in terms of its value, 
based on a monetary unit such as the dollar, ruble or mark. In the Soviet Union, 
the calculation of the total volume of production (known in Russian as the 
pokazatel valovoi produktsii, or “index of gross production”) and the problems 
involved in that process are of vital importance, since this process is far more 
than simply a matter of accountancy. It has, in fact, become a question of political 
economy. 


L. Volodarsky, Deputy Director of the Central Statistical Authority of the 
USSR, writes on the subject as follows: 


... the total volume of production for most branches of industry, which produce 
the widest variety of goods, and also for industry as a whole can only be determined 
on the basis of monetary values. These indicate the scale and rate of growth of 
production, the position regarding the development of individual branches of the 
national economy, and also the interrelation and rate of growth of... production 
of the means of production (group A) and consumer goods (group B). The index 
of gross production is suitable for all these purposes... Gross production reflects 
the entire volume of public expenditure on the production of industrial goods 
(animate and inanimate [oveshchestvlenny] labor).+ 


In any attempt to compile such an index, three important questions crop up: 
first, what.constitutes industrial goods subject to inclusion in the index of gross 
production; second, in what prices one should assess the value of an industrial 
product; and third, what constitutes a manufacturing unit. 


The point of the first question is that goods which are essentially semifinished 
products should not be included in the overall volume of production. For 
instance, in calculating the production of a metallurgical works which turns out 
iron, steel and rolled steel, should the output of iron, steel and rolled steel be 
calculated separately and the total production based on the total of all three, 
or should total production be based -solely on the output of rolled steel? 


The second question arises because of the danger of inaccuracies due to 
price fluctuations when comparing the overall volume of industrial production 
in various years. If all goods produced in a given year are valued at the market 
prices obtaining in, that year, it may happen, if these prices have fallen by com- 
parison with any previous year, that the volume of industrial production, ex- 
pressed in monetary terms, will fall in the year under review, not because actual 
production has fallen but because prices have fallen. 


Of no little importance also is the third question—that of the manufacturing 
unit. Should one take the production of an individual undertaking or that of 
a group of undertakings under the same management as an independent item 





1 Kommunis , 1958, No. 3, p. 95. 
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in assessing the overall volume of production of a country? Take, for example, 
an American oil company which owns both oilfields and refineries, of which 
the latter process all the petroleum extracted from the former. It would seem 
natural to count only the refined products as constituting the company’s output, 
but in fact it is also possible to count the crude oil and the refined products 
separately, both as production. Obviously, the total obtained by the first method 
will be smaller than that obtained by the second. 


For the purposes of the present article, the third question is fairly easily dealt 
with. In the Soviet Union, where the state is the sole owner of industry, the 
manufacturing unit on which the assessment of production is based is the in- 
dividual enterprise. This accords with the situation in the USSR whereby each 
enterprise is a legal entity irrespective of whether it forms part of a group of 
enterprises (srest) or is ey subordinate to the regional administration 
(sovnarkhoz). 


As regards Soviet practice, the answer to our first question is provided by an 
official directive of the Central Statistical Authority, which states that the gross 
production of an enterprise is computed as the difference between the gross 
turnover (viz., the total quantity of primary goods manufactured) and the quan- 
tity of semifinished goods finished and processed in the same enterprise, plus 
by-products and ancillary services disposed of or rendered on the side. 


Thus, the gross production of an enterprise apparently comprises: (1) finished 
goods and by-products in the form of semifinished goods; (2) by-products 
produced by ancillary departments of the enterprise; and (3) ancillary services. 
The gross production of a whole branch of industry or of an administrative- 
geographical area is computed simply by adding together the gross production 
indices of the individual enterprises within it. 

Finally, the answer to the second question is as follows. When comparing 
actual production figures with those planned and also when comparing produc- 
tion figures for different years, discrepancies due to price fluctuations are avoided 
by assessing production in prices ruling in a chosen year. Until 1949, output was 
assessed at prices obtaining in 1926-27. From January 1, 1949, both planned 
and actual output were assessed at current wholesale prices. From January 1, 
1952, a change was made to wholesale prices obtaining at that date and, finally, 
since 1955 production has been assessed at the wholesale prices established on 
July 1, 1955. . 


On this basis, let us see how a factory statistician in the USSR computes the 
gross production of his enterprise. First, let us take an enterprise manufacturing 
a single product, a match factory. He assesses the entire output of boxes of matches 
in one month at 1955 wholesale prices, say, 120,000 rubles. But the factory 
possesses an electricity generating plant, which releases part of its output to the 
town power supply. In this one month it has, say, disposed of electricity to the 
value of 2,000 rubles in this way. In addition, there is a fitters’ shop which has 
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done 300 rubles’ worth of repairs for outside customers. Finally, the factory 
possesses motor transport which provided transportation for the housing and 
general service department of the factory and for the factory canteen (these 
organizations figure on a special account and are regarded as being “on the side”) 
to the value of 600 rubles. Thus, the monthly gross production of the enterprise 
will be 122,900 rubles. 


It is more difficult to compute the gross production of an enterprise perform- 
ing a number of definite manufacturing operations, such as spinning, weaving, 
and producing finished fabrics. First, the gross turnover has to be established. 
In the present instance, this comprises the output of the spinning department 
(yarn); of the weaving department (undyed cloth); and of the dyeing and finishing 
department (finished dyed fabric), But yarn is a semifinished product in relation 
to cloth production, and undyed cloth is a semifinished product in relation to 
finished fabric. Consequently, the amount of yarn and undyed cloth that was 
reprocessed during the accounting period must be deducted from the total 
amount produced during the same period. Thus, the situation may take the 
following form: 


Amount Produced Reprocessed 
(Rubles) 
YA ohoseaewaw sais 10,000 8,000 
Unfinished Cloth 11,000 11,000 
Finished Fabric ..... 14,000 = 
Total. .sesseee 35,000 19,000 


After deducting the value of the reprocessed material, we are left with 16,000 
rubles as constituting the gross production of the factory. As will be seen, this 
consists of 14,000 rubles’ worth of finished products pløs 2,000 rubles’ worth of 
unprocessed yarn remaining in stock. If, in addition, the factory manufactures 
subsidiary products and renders services on the side to the value of 2,000 rubles, 
the gross production of the enterprise will amount to 18,000 rubles. 


Let us take another example, that of three factories which together have an 
output equal to that of the departments of the combined factory just described: 
a spinning ntill producing 10,000 rubles’ worth of yarn; a weaving factory pro- 
ducing 11,000 rubles’ worth of cloth; and a finishing works producing 14,000 
rubles’ worth of finished fabric. These figures will also represent the respective 
gross production of the three plants. The gross production of the three factories 
together will be 35,000 rubles, i. e., more than twice the gross production of a 
plant where all thrte processes are combined. 


Thus, the index of gross production is dependent not only on the volume of 
production, but also on the form of organization of the enterprise: if separate 
factories are built for each process involved in the manufacture of textiles, the 
rise in the index for gross production of textiles will be immeasurably greater 
than if plant combining all three processes is built. The same applies to any 
industry where production can be broken down into several processes. As an 
illustration of this one might take the “Proletarka” factory in Kalinin, which 
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consists of three entirely separate installations for spinning, weaving and finishing 
cloth. At one time, all three plants were regarded as constituting a single factory, 
and so the yarn and undyed cloth that were reprocessed did not figure in the gross 
production index of the enterprise. Later, however, the enterprise was divided 
into three, with the result that the gross production was automatically more than 
doubled. 

Another fault of the system is that it enables an enterprise to cover up a lag 
in production of finished goods by a corresponding increase in stocks of semi- 
finished goods. For example, in the hypothetical case considered above of the 
textile mill producing finished fabrics, it may be supposed that the planned output 
of the mill is 16,000 rubles’ worth of finished fabric. Normally, these 16,000 
rubles would have constituted the factory’s index of gross production (except for 
subsidiary products and services rendered), and the normal reserve of semifinished 
products would not have been included in the reckoning; but in fact the mill 
produced only 14,000 rubles’ worth of finished cloth, at the same time laying up 
excessive stocks of yarn, the value of which was added in order to make up the 
required figure of 16,000 rubles. 

It is also possible to fulfill plan figures irrespective of the amount of primary 
goods manufactured, simply on the strength of side activities. A liberal inter- 
pretation of what constitutes production “‘on the side” might include the provision 
of communal services, canteens, day nurseries, etc. Moreover, the total value of 
gross production may be stepped up by laying emphasis upon those products 
that are most profitable to manufacture at 1955 prices, regardless of the level of 
production for each type of commodity officially prescribed. Volodarsky himself 
says: 

This by no means signifies that the index of gross production is a criterion 
against which to assess the activity of enterprises and branches of industry. It is 
only a very important computed index, which, however, gives no idea of how many 
goods have been produced and received by the national economy.? 

Thus, a Soviet specialist himself stresses that gross production is merely a 
nominal index, of use in computations and itself computed. In so doing, he 
contradicts what he himself says before about the use of gross prodaction figures 
as an index for comparison with planned figures, as a measure of the volume of 
production, a reflection of the expenditure of labor, etc. 

It is, therefore, evident that the index of gross production is not a sufficiently 
reliable index of industrial output, either quantitatively or qualitatively. Even so, 
despite all these obvious failings, the official surveys of the Central Statistical 
Authority on Soviet industry are based primarily on this index and give no figures 
for actual quantity production. Thus, any conclusion regarding the fulfillment of 
plans by Soviet industry or changes in the volume of production must be qualified 
in view of the fact that they are based on this highly dubious index. 

The index of gross production does not, in fact, express expenditure on the 
production of industrial goods, not only for the reasons expressed above, but also 





2 Ibid., p. 97. 
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because there is no relation whatsoever between wholesale prices and expenditure 
of labor. Whereas figures of actual production may to some extent reflect labor 
expended in their manufacture, the assessment of production at wholesale prices 
makes this impossible, since wholesale prices are fixed arbitrarily. Thus, the index 
is quite nominal, and its method of computation is so imperfect that it frustrates 
any attempt to determine the real progress of industry and in fact makes it possible 
to distort the existing situation. From the point of view of economics, such an 
index cannot be taken seriously, and can only serve the purpose of superficial 
judgment or irresponsible propaganda. Consequently, all figures based on this 
index, such as the rate of industrial development, the growth of productivity or 
comparisons between various branches of industry, can likewise not be taken as 
reflecting the actual situation in industry. V. Kungurtsev 


International Communism 


The Moscow Declaration and the Underdeveloped Countries 


A comparison of the Declaration issued by the recent Moscow conference of 
81 Communist parties with that issued by the conference of Communist parties of 
all “socialist” countries held in Moscow in November 1957 shows, inter alia, a 
considerable change in the attitude taken toward the question of “Western 
colonialism” and the underdeveloped countries. In the earlier document, this 
question was dealt with within the framework of a general analysis of the world 
political situation and the overall program adopted by the Communists and the 
“peace fighters,” while the more recent document devotes an entire section— 
section IV—to the subject of the peoples that have recently acquired or are due 
to acquire independent status and the question of “anticolonialism.” The difference, 
however, is not purely quantitative, but involves points of principle; the one 
feature that has remained unchanged is that only Western colonialism is dealt 
with, while the colonial policies of the USSR and Communist China are carefully 
ignored. 


The change in Communist policy toward the former colonial peoples did not 
come as a complete surprise: at least some months before the recent Declaration 
was issued, a certain radical trend had become noticeable. Moscow’s growing 
aggressiveness in connection with the situation in Cuba and the Congo had found 
expression, not only in energetic diplomatic démarches and military threats, but in 
undisguised attempts to intensify the ideological influence brought to bear upon 
the statesmen favored by Moscow. During his meeting in the Kremlin with 
Cuban journalists at the end of October, Khrushchev compared Fidel Castro in 
certain respects with Lenin, and did so in such a manner as to urge the continued 
adoption of Lenin’s ideas. He declared: “History has shown that Lenin was not 
only the leader of the Russian working class but also the teacher and leader of 
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workers throughout the world.” + An important step in the realization of Moscow’s 
new “anticolonialist” policy was the organization of the first Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Stalinabad in October 1960. This was an obvious attempt 
to create a purely Communist-led organization in opposition to the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee in Cairo, which had so far not succumbed to Communist 
attempts to gain decisive control over its activities.® 

Section IV of the new Moscow Declaration represents a continuation of the 
policy pursued at Stalinabad: the Stalinabad conference created the organizational 
framework necessary for the policy’s implementation, and the Declaration 
provided the program. The official character of this platform is not open to 
doubt: on December 6, 1960, the Declaration was published in Pravda and on the 
following day in /zvestia, and on December 7 Pravda declared in a leading article 
that the Declaration represented the program of the entire international Com- 
munist movement, A similar reaction came from the Communist press throughout 
the world. The theses of the new Declaration, therefore, must carry as much 
weight as, for example, Khrushchev’s Berlin ultimatum delivered two years 
before. The Declaration stated: 

Having won their political independence, the peoples are seeking an answer 
to the social problems with which they are confronted and to questions of consoli- 
dating their national independence. Different classes and parties propose different 
solutions. Which course of development should be selected is the internal affair 
of the peoples themselves.’ 

It is not difficult to see the true meaning of such declarations of noninter- 
ference. 

Both the 1960 Declaration and its predecessor of 1957 were followed by the 
publication of a “peace manifesto.” That of 1957 solemnly proclaimed the 
principles of Bandung— 

... the well-known “five principles”—mutual observance of territorial inviolability 

and sovereignty, nonaggression, noninterference in one another’s internal affairs, 

equality and mutual profit, and peaceful coexistence,* 
—which were referred to in the recent Declaration but not repeated in full. They 
are indeed, as we shall see, incompatible not only with Section IV but also with 
other passages of the 1960 Declaration. In Section V, for example, we read: 

In the name of all Communists in the world, the Conference expresses its 
proletarian solidarity with the glorious sons and daughters of the working class 
and with the democrats of the USA, Spain, Portugal, Japan, Western Germany, 
Greece, Iran, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, Jordan, Iraq, Argentina, Paraguay, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, the Union of South Africa, the Sudan and other 
countries who are languishing in prison cells.’ 





1 TASS, October 29, 1960. 

2 See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Soviet Afro-Asian Policy Enters a New Stage,” Bulletin, 1960, 
No. 11. 

3 Jasestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 2. . 

4 Pravda, November 23, 1957, p. 1, col. 5. 

5 Tzgestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 3. 
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In this passage, the Declaration takes an unfavorable stand toward two coun- 
tries—Iraq and the United Arab Republic—which enjoy particularly good diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR. The quota of Soviet economic aid per head of the 
population is nowhere so high as in the latter of these two countries: here, the 
USSR is financing and building the great Aswan Dam and, in the vicinity of 
Cairo, the biggest atomic reactor in the Near East. One asks oneself, therefore, 
whether this “declaration of solidarity” is merely a sop to Syrian and Egyptian 
Communists languishing in prison or a hint that the bill for Soviet aid will sooner 
ot later be presented to every debtor. If one judges by Section IV of the Declara- 
tion, the intention would appear to be to lend a new significance to the “anti- 
colonial” struggle in the underdeveloped countries. 


The 1957 Declaration pointed out the need for the working class in the 
dependent countries to create a “single anti-imperialist and antifeudal front of 
workers, peasants, the urban petty bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie and other 
patriotic democratic forces.”® The 1960 document, however, while renewing the 
call for a “united national democratic front of all the patriotic forces of the nation,” 
stresses that “the working class...stands for the consistent completion of... 
the national, anti-imperialist, democratic revolution” and that great importance 
must be attached to the creation of a “‘state sector in the national economy, 
particularly in industry, independent of foreign monopolies and consequently 
developing into a decisive factor in the country’s economy.” The 1960 Declara- 
tion goes on: “The Communist parties are actively fighting for the completion, 
step by step, of the anti-imperialist, antifeudal, democratic revolution.” As for the 
“national bourgeoisie,” its ability to contribute to the progress of the revolution- 
ary struggle at the present juncture is recognized, but this recognition is imme- 
diately qualified by the statement that the national bourgeoisie is “unstable” 
and liable to give way to the forces of imperialism.’ 


The Declaration points out the favorable conditions for the establishment in 
many countries of a “national democratic state,” which it defines at some length. 
It may be presumed that if the program contained in the Declaration finds practical 
application, these states will become known as “national democracies” rather 
than as “people’s democracies,” in order to emphasize their alleged independence 
of Moscow. Among the tasks enumerated as confronting the “progressive forces” 
in these countries is that of developing economic and cultural collaboration with 
the “socialist” lands. While the 1957 Declaration recommended collaboration 
with the social-democratic parties, that of 1960 warns against the “demagogic 
exploitation... by bourgeois politicians of socialist slogans.” Finally, Section IV 
of the 1960 Declaration asserts that “the countries of socialism are sincere and 
loyal friends of the peoples who are fighting to free themselves or who have 
already freed themselves from the imperialist yoke” and that they “reject on 
principle any interference in the internal affairs of the young national states.” 
By the end of this section, it is clear what this “‘noninterference” amounts to. 


$ Prasda, November 22, 1957, p. 2, col. 3, 
7 Tzvestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, cols. 1 and 2. 
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The document not only urges the peoples of the underdeveloped countries to 
continue the national revolution after they have achieved independence, to create 
a comprehensive state sector of industry and to collaborate with the “socialist 
countries,” but makes it clear that they must understand the term “socialism” as 
Moscow understands it—otherwise, they will be reproached with using socialist 
slogans for demagogic purposes. Only if they accept Moscow’s interpretation of 
socialism need they fear no further interference in their internal affairs on the 
part of the “socialist countries.” 


That this interpretation of Section IV of the new Declaration is in no way 
exaggerated may best be seen from the example of Yugoslavia. The Declaration 
condemns “Yugoslav revisionism” once again with all the weignt of disapproval 
that it can command. What, then, is the “‘non-demagogic” socialism of the under- 
developed countries to be if Communist Yugoslavia has had since 1948 so much 
to suffer in the way of slander, economic blockades and other forms of chicanery? 
On December 11, 1960, the central organ of the Yugoslav Communists, Borba, 
replied to the Declaration and concluded that Yugoslavia’s only “‘mistake” lay 
in the fact that she had been bold enough to conduct an independent policy of her 
own and refused to belong to the “‘socialist camp.” 


Section IV of the new Declaration may be regarded as an attempt to sidestep, 
ot at least to disguise, the crisis in the Sino-Soviet bloc by new conquests in the 
underdeveloped countries. There is now little doubt that the tension in Sino- 
Soviet relations is developing into a competition for influence in these lands. It 
has already been pointed out in these columns that not a few statesmen from these 
countries make an important distinction between their attitude toward the USSR 
and toward China.§ They appear to regard the position of Communist China as 
resembling that of their own countries more than does that of the USSR—not only 
today but even in 1917, when the USSR was able to take over a certain amount 
of industry from the Tsarist regime. 

Before the recent General Assembly of the United Nations was due to take 
place, Khrushchev attempted to outdo Communist China in radicalism. Not only 
the demagogic proposal that all the colonial peoples still under Western domina- 
tion be immediately liberated, but also numerous statistical data on the progress 
effected by the former Tsarist colonies now under Soviet rule were calculated to 
convince the representatives of the underdeveloped countries of the progressive 
policies of the USSR. These data were obviously intended to invite an invidious 
comparison with Communist China, and alone might not have attracted much 
attention; but Khrushchev was not content with quoting figures to show that 
industrial output in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia and Tadzhik- 
istan was in 1960 sixty times what it had been in 1913. He made the mistake of 
adding: “According to our Constitution, our fifteen Soviet republics have the 
right to remain in the Soviet Union or to secede from it.”® With the events of 





8 See Stefan C, Stolte, “The Soviet Union, Communist China and the Underdeveloped Countries,” 
Bulletin, 1960, No. 8. 
° TASS, September 23, 1960. 
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Hungary and Tibet in the minds of his hearers, this remark of Khrushchev’s 
rebounded like a boomerang. His success with the representatives of the under- 
developed countries in the General Assembly was by no means overwhelming, 
and this failure, coupled with the rivalry with Communist China, may well have 
played an important part in deciding that Section IV of the recent Declaration 
should provide a program for the Communization of the underdeveloped 


countries. 


The Moscow Declaration of 1957 boasted that over 950 million people had 
already entered upon the path of socialism and that more than 700 million had 
shaken off the yoke of colonialism. Since then, the number of newly-independent 
peoples has grown apace, and for these young states the latest General Assembly 
of the United Nations was their first great test. For the USSR and the entire 
Communist bloc, this test did not provide particularly encouraging results, and 
the question naturally arises: what will the next test bring, when the internal situ- 
ation in these young states has been consolidated and Western economic aid has 
become more systematic and effectiver The possibility of baiting Western colonial- 
ism will soon be gone. If Moscow is to reap the harvest of its policies, the national 
revolution in these countries must be promoted without delay: if the Communist 
coup d'état is not effected now, it may never come. Consequently, Section IV of the 
recent Declaration is specifically designed to meet the present situation, and so the 
Declaration quotes figures of its own: “Today, Communist parties are operating 
in 87 countries. In their ranks, they unite more than 36 million people.’’° If one 
judges by Section IV of the Declaration, these 36 million Communists are no 
longer content to rule the 950 million and more people who have entered upon 
the path of socialism, but are anxious to determine the way of life of the other 
700 million odd people newly freed from colonialism. This pretension on the part 
of a relatively tiny minority is justified in the following lapidary style: “The 
Communists’ aims correspond to the highest interests of the nation,” 1 

It was not, however, only Sino-Soviet tension and the fear of consolidation 
among the newly-born states that drove Moscow to organize the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Stalinabad and to show its true colors in the recent 
Declaration? The program of Communist economic aid is in danger of collapse. 
According to a thoroughgoing investigation published in July 1960 by the 
Hamburg Weltwirtschafts-Archiv, almost 3,000 million dollars’ worth of Com- 
munist economic aid had been promised, but only about 550 million dollars’ 
worth delivered in the form of services and goods to the underdeveloped countries 
by the end of June 1960.12 Communist credits are mostly for goods, the delivery 
of which obviously depends upon the output of the Eastern bloc, and the modest 
limits of the Eastern bloc’s trade cannot be too often stressed. In 1959, the USSR 
had a favorable trade balance of 5,425 million dollars’ worth of exports against 
5,075 dollars’ worth of imports. In the same year, however, the USSR opened 





10 Tapestia, December 7, 1960, p. 4, col. 1. 
11 Jbid., p. 3, col. 2. 
12 Sdddentsche Zeitung, Munich, July 13, 1960. 
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credits in goods for her satellites to the extent of 117 million dollars and for 
Ethiopia, Finland, Guinea, Indonesia, India and Iraq to the extent of 791 million 
dollars.13 These figures provide clear confirmation of the statement of the Welt- 
wirtschafts-Archiv, particularly as the Eastern bloc’s trade, despite the professed 
acceptance of coexistence, shows a constantly increasing tendency toward 
autarky, According to Mikoyan, about 70 percent of Soviet foreign trade in 1959 
was with other countries of the Eastern bloc.14 The foreign trade of the satellites 
is in a similar situation, In 1958, the proportion of Czechoslovakia’s total foreign 
trade accounted for by other countries of the Eastern bloc was 71 percent, and 
by 1965 it is to be 75 percent. Between 1958 and 1965, the corresponding propor- 
tion for Eastern Germany is to increase from 74 to 76 percent, for Hungary from 
68 to 75, and for Poland from 58 to 65 percent.+5 


The possibilities of realizing Communist economic aid are threatened not 
only by the seriously limited capability of the Eastern bloc to deliver the goods, but 
by the refusal to purchase products the sale of which will be vital for the under- 
developed countries for a long time to come. In February 1960, the Minister of 
Foreign Trade for Poland—which among the Eastern bloc countries has the 
liveliest trade turnover with the non-Communist world—announced that Poland 
would impose certain restrictions upon the importation of raw materials,+6 
In the Eastern bloc countries, it is not only agriculture that will have in the next 
few yeats to supply much that was hitherto purchased from the underdeveloped 
countties: by 1965, the output of the chemical industries of the Comecon countries 
has on the average to be tripled. This increase particularly concerns the manufac- 
ture of products largely capable of replacing raw materials from the under- 
developed countries. The following table gives a few of the planned figures for 
` the increase in output of artificial fibers and plastics between 1958 and 1965: 


Planned Increase in Output of Artificial Fibers and Plastics 


(in Percentages) 
Artificial Fibers Plastics 
USSR- overwe cece sown te 1,252 600 
Czechoslovakia ............ 1,326 285 
AUDREY liceacamessacenewihs 1,100 309 “ 
Eastern Germany .......6-. 481 234 
Poud 24 vatews shee shee 1,160 469 


SOURCE: Binds sar la sinalin dconomigus de I Farope in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chaps UT, p. 39, 


According to the Seven-Year Plan, considerably less cottog is to be used by 
1965 for the canvas of automobile tires than was used in 1958: in the latter year, . 
the proportion of cotton used for this purpose was 52.5 percent, and this propor- 
tion is to be reduced by the application of artifical fibers to 12 percent. 1 For raw 


13 Etude sur la situation dconomique de l'Europe en 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. IL p. 19. 
14 ‘TASS, November 30, 1959, 

18 Etude sur la situation économique de P Europe en 1959, chap. II, p. 51. 

16 Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission, Berlin, No. 1613, February 1960, p. 11. 
17 Etude sur la situation économique de l Europe en 1959, chap. TI, p. 39. 
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materials that cannot be replaced by chemical products or produced by local agri- 
culture, large new plantations are being planned in North Viet-Nam, for which 
purpose North Viet-Nam received a Soviet credit of 350 million rubles in August 
1960.48 One month later, Ho Chi Minh, who had previously been a fellow- 
traveler of Peking, took Moscow’s side in the latter’s dispute with Peking. In 
view of the Moscow Declaration of 1960, these developments are an indication 
of the political pressure with which Moscow’s economic aid is to be coupled. 


The internal economic situation of the Eastern bloc has also forced the USSR 
to undertake a radicalization of the Communist parties subordinated to it. 
Certain economic difficulties within this bloc can no longer be denied. First, the 
current five-year plan in the USSR had to be replaced by a seven-year plan since 
its targets had been set at an impossibly high level; then the Comecon plan had to 
be extended by five years—from 1975 to 1980—in order to increase the chances 
of overtaking the Western world. Like the value of the ruble, the impressive 
promises made at the Twenty-first Party Congress of January 1959 are now being 
whittled down. At the Congress, Khrushchev promised that the USSR would 
overtake the United States in both total production and per capita output by 1970, 
if not earlier. In his talk with Cuban journalists in October last year, however, 
he merely claimed that by 1970 the USSR would overtake the USA in per capita 
production of the “most important” products and stated that America’s total pro- 
duction and per capita output in all products would not be reached until 1980.19 


Section IV of the recent Declaration states: “The peoples of the colonial 
countries are conquering their independence by means of an armed struggle and 
also by nonmilitary means, according to the concrete conditions in each country.” 29 
This presentation of the alternative of armed or unarmed struggle shows the 
extent of the danger for the underdeveloped countries lurking behind the con- 
tradictory theses of the Declaration. Only the Kremlin decides when a country is 
sufficiently “independent.” The example of Laos shows how seriously the alter- 
native of armed or unarmed struggle is meant. Characteristic is the fate of the 
neutralist prime minister, Souvanna Phouma, who for long flirted with the 
pro-Commuinist paratroop leader Kong Le and his officer junta. In Laos as else- 
where, the Communists pursued for a time the policy of national unity against 
the colonialists. After the national revolution had proved successful, they together 
with the neutralists drove the supporters of the West out of the government of 
the country. This further victory rendered the neutralists themselves unnecessary, 
and so SouvannaePhouma had to flee from Kong Le’s men to Cambodia. This is 
the old Communist tactic which once paved the road to power in Russia, which 
created the satellites after World War II, which became the basis of the program 
set forth in the recent Declaration for securing control in the underdeveloped 
countries, and which is now being practiced in Laos. 





18 Noros vremya, Moscow 1960, No. 34, p. 20. 
1 PASS, October 29, 1960. 
20 Tzeestia, December 7, 1960, p. 3, col. 1. 
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Thus, it may be said by way of conclusion that Soviet economic aid is showing 
signs of strain, while the vision of catching up with America is constantly receding. 
The Soviet ultimatum delivered two years ago failed to secure West Berlin 
within six months and even in two years. The class struggle, therefore, must be 
transplanted to the underdeveloped countries, since Khrushchev and his associates 
need some palpable successes to show, both at home and in their dispute with 
Peking, as justification for their policies. Stefan C. Stolte 


The Moscow Declaration and the siho Soviet Conflict 


Ignoring the traditional parade of Soviet military might, it may be said that 
the main object of the ceremonies held in Moscow to mark the forty-third anni- 
versary of the October Revolution was to provide an opportunity for reaching 
agreement with representatives of the Chinese Communist Party over problems 
which had been hampering the coordinated action of the world Communist 
movement in past months. However, the composition of the Chinese delegation 
indicated that any compromise would be arrived at only with diffculty, Mao 
Tse-tung’s absence suggesting that there would be no radical revision of the 
Chinese viewpoint. The Chinese delegation contained, among others, the follow- 
ing members: Liu Shao-chi, President of the Republic, a Communist with clearly 
Stalinist leanings, a known opponent of Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful co- 
existence and supporter of a more resolute policy toward imperialist states; 
Liu Ning-i, Central Committee member and President of the All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions, who has frequently spoken out against Khrushchev’s theses 
of peaceful coexistence and the possibility of averting war; Teng Hsiao-ping, 
Secretary General of the Chinese Communist Party, considered an even more 
violent Stalinist than Liu Shao-chi and one of the main proponents of the cam- 
paign against right-wing bourgeois elements; Deputy Premier Liu Ting-i, a 
recognized theoretician; Yang Shu-kung, candidate member of the Central 
Committee and specialist i in African and Latin American affairs, who has several 
times expressed his disapproval of Communist collaboration with" bourgeois 
forces in former colonial countries; Liu Hsiao, the Chinese Ambassador in Mos- 
cow; Hu Chiao-mu, deputy head of the propaganda section of the Central Com- 
mittee, who accompanied Mao Tse-tung to Moscow in 1957 and helped formu- 
late the Moscow Declaration of that year; Kang Sheng, candidate member of the 
Central Committee, who was one of the Chinese delegation at the Bucharest 
conference of the Rumanian Communist Party, where, according to some reports, 
he delivered an anti-Khrushchev speech; and Li Ching-chuang, Marxist theoreti- 
cian and member of the Politburo since 1958. 

Even this cursory analysis indicates that the Peking delegation was composed 
primarily of specialists on ideological problems who wete sent to Moscow, not 
to yield to Khrushchev’s interpretation of Marxist dogma, but to defend Mao 
Tse-tung’s position and his analysis of the current world situation. Statements 
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in the Chinese and Soviet press, as well as the behavior of the Chinese delegation 
at the outset of the Moscow conference suggest that at that stage, at any rate, 
neither side was prepared to tone down its demands. For instance, whereas all 
the other delegations placed a single wreath on the mausoleum in Red Square, the 
Chinese placed two, one for Lenin and the other for Stalin, “the true disciple 
of the great Lenin.” On November 21, it had been announced that Moscow 
Radio would broadcast a program on “The Indestructible Unity of the Socialist 
Camp.” When the time came, however, it was replaced by a program of music. 
In the light of subsequent events, this was of some significance. 


The sniping match between the Soviet and Chinese press continued through- 
out the conference. On November 23, Pravda printed a long article entitled 
“Rallying under the Banner of Marxism-Leninism.” This reiterated and‘ defended 
all Khrushchev’s theses—peaceful coexistence, the possibility of averting war and 
the recognition of different forms of transition from capitalism to Communism. 
The article declared: 


The Moscow Declaration [of 1957] provided ideological ammunition for 
Communists in their struggle against revisionism, dogmatism and sectarianism. ... 
The interests of Communism demand of Communist parties and of all Communists 
that they continue a resolute campaign not only against revisionism but also against 
dogmatism and sectarianism, for the purity of the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
teaching and for the unity and solidarity of the international Communist movement.! 


On the same day, Jen Min Jib Pao published an editorial which assailed 
revisionists for distorting Lenin’s teachings and even claiming that some of 
them were obsolete. It also protested against “overestimation of the forces of 
imperialism and underestimation of the forces of the popular masses of the 
socialist camp,” which resulted in the renunciation of the revolutionary struggle 
or its curtailment in the name of peace. 


It is interesting to note that certain aspects of both articles are to be found 
in the Declaration published after the conference, which contains a call to cam- 
paign against both revisionism on the one hand and dogmatism and sectarianism 
on the other. In dealing with revisionism, the Declaration bitterly charges: 


By distorting Marxism-Leninism and trampling down its revolutionary spirit, 
revisionism, right-wing opportunism, reflects bourgeois ideology in theory and 
practice, paralyzes the revolutionary will of the working class, disarms and demo- 
bilizes the workers ...in their struggle for peace, democracy, national liberation 
and the triumph of socialism against the yoke of the imperialists and exploiters.? 


This appraisal of revisionism, far more virulent than anything to be found 
in Pravda, is fully in keeping with the attitudes expressed on the subject in Jen 
Min Jib Pao. On the other hand, when referring to dogmatism and sectarianism, 
the Declaration mirrors the sentiments of Pravda: 





1 Prarda, November 23, 1960. 
2 Tzsestia, December 7, 1960. 
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Ifa consistent campaign is not conducted against them, dogmatism and sectarian- 
ism in theory and practice may also become a major danger at one or another stage 
in the development of individual parties.? 

This example is typical of the whole Declaration. Careful analysis shows that 
it contains phrases similar to those found in Pravda side by side with others 
which might have been taken from Jen Min Jib Pao, and this would seem to 
reflect the compromise reached by the two parties in Moscow. This compromise 
is not one in which both sides have made concessions and found a happy medium, 
but one in which each has stuck to its own views while granting its opponent the 
right to include his interpretation of a given problem and its solution. As a result, 
the entire document is of an equivocal nature and it is hardly surprising that, 
in their commentaries on the Declaration, both the Chinese and the Soviet press 
have been able to find in it confirmation of their individual, and sometimes 
contradictory, points of view. This feature becomes particularly clear if one 
examines the Declaration in the light of the various points that have been a source 
of contention between Soviet and Chinese ideologists ever since the previous 
Moscow meeting of 1957. 


Analysis of that part of the Declaration relating to the possibility or impossi- 
bility of averting war shows that the Chinese representatives, while in the main 
accepting Khrushchev’s thesis, have nevertheless achieved a shift in its emphasis 
and considerable dilution of the formula. The Declaration agrees that the problem 
of war and peace is the most vital question of our time and that “democratic and 
peaceloving forces have no more urgent task than that of defending mankind 
from a thermonuclear world catastrophe.” It also states that war is no longer 
inevitable and this clearly reflects Khrushchev’s attitude, but subsequently Chinese 
influence becomes more evident. Although war may not be inevitable, “‘so long 
as imperialism remains, the possibility of wars of aggression will also remain.” 
The defense of peace is not only the most urgent task of all “democratic and 
peaceloving forces” but also the most difficult task facing the world Communist 
movement. “If the imperialists had had their way, they would have already 
subjected mankind to the disasters and horrors of a new world war.” That this 
has not happened is only due to the fact that the forces of peace are constantly 
on the alert and make it impossible for imperialism to act as it wishes. 
Consequently, 

... the struggle for peace today means maintaining the greatest vigilance, 

ceaselessly unmasking the policies of imperialism, keeping a sharp check on the 

intrigues and machinations of the warmongers, rousing the rigAteous wrath of the 
peoples against those who follow policies of war, organizing more effectively all 
peaceloving forces, constantly intensifying the activity of the masses in defense of 
peace and increasing cooperation with all states which have no interest in new wars.‘ 


In this respect, the tone of the Declaration is clearly Stalinist. Peace is spoken 
of in such a way that the difference between war and peace is reduced to nothing. 


3 Thid. 
& Thid. 
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As to what will happen if war does break out, the statement merely reiterates the 
words of the Chinese press. There is no mention of Khrushchev’s oft-repeated 
view that in that event there will be no victors, simply the blunt restatement 
that “if the imperialist maniacs unleash a war, the peoples will sweep away and 
bury capitalism.” This is reminiscent of the views expressed by Yu Chao-li in the 
spring of 1960: 


The First World War was followed by the birth of the Soviet Union with a 
population of 200 million. The Second World War was followed by the emergence 
of the socialist camp with a combined population of 900 million. If the imperialists 
should insist on launching a third world war, it is certain that several hundred 
million more will turn to socialism; then there will not be much room left in the 
world for the imperialists, while it is quite likely that the entire structure of imperial- 
ism will completely collapse.® 


A similar duality is to be found in the attitude of the Declaration on the 
question of peaceful coexistence. On the one hand, it supports Khrushchev’s 
thesis that peaceful coexistence “helps to strengthen the positions of socialism” 
and guarantees the victory of Communism throughout the world, while on the 
other it frequently asserts that “peaceful coexistence ... does not mean a recon- 
ciliation of socialist and bourgeois ideologies.” On the contrary, it presupposes 
an “intensification of the struggle of the working class and of all Communist 
parties for the triumph of socialist ideas.” In this respect, the present Declaration 
is again considerably more militant than that of 1957, and one can only presume 
that this is due to Chinese influence. 


In the section on peaceful coexistence, mention is also made of the “non- 
peaceful transition to socialism,” so much favored by the Chinese press. The 
formula might well have been lifted straight from its pages: 


In circumstances where the exploiting classes resort to force, another possibility 
must be borne in mind—non-peaceful transition to socialism. Leninism teaches and 
historical experience confirms that the ruling classes do not voluntarily surrender 
their power. The degree of violence and the form of the class struggle in these 
circumstances will depend not so much on the proletariat as on the powers of resist- 
ance of reactionary circles to the will of the overwhelming majority of the people 
and the use of violence by these circles at any given stage of the struggle for 
socialism. ® 
Thus the whole theory of coexistence is reduced to nought. Socialism in the 

Communist senseemay triumph as a result of the increased material and industrial 
might of the socialist camp, but on the other hand it may not. It may happen that 
the imperialists refuse to acknowledge the superiority of the socialist system, 
despite all its obvious advantages and achievements, and then Communism will 
once more be obliged to turn to a “non-peaceful transition to socialism,” i. e., 
renounce peaceful coexistence and have recourse to the technique of local wars. 


5 Peking Review, April 12, 1960. 
8 Tzeestia, December 7, 1960, 
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The attitude of Soviet Communists to “bourgeois forces” in the former 
colonial countries is to be seen in their policy since Stalin’s death. Khrushchev 
has endeavored to cooperate with these forces. He has supported Nasser, Kassem, 
Sukarno and other “bourgeois figures” in Asia and Africa not only with eco- 
nomic, but also military aid. The paradoxical aspect of the situation is that, by 
strengthening their position, he has reduced the prospects for local Communist 
parties, since in certain of these countries the Communist parties are Ulegal and 
in almost all cases subjected to some degree of persecution. Peking has constantly 
expressed its disapproval of this policy and has even taken measures to counter 
it. For instance, while “bourgeois figures” from Asia and Africa have been making 
pilgrimages to Moscow, Peking has been extending invitations and honors to 
Communist leaders from those same countries and permitting them to make 
official statements containing attacks on their governments which constitute an 
indirect challenge to Khruschchev himself. 


Study of the Declaration shows that Khrushchev was forced to make far- 
reaching concessions in this field, although here too the wording is equivocal. 
On the one hand, it states: 


In the present circumstances, the national bourgeoisie of the colonial and 
dependent countries, not being linked with imperialist circles, has an objective 
interest in achieving the main tasks of the anti-imperialist, antifeudal revolution 
and therefore retains the capacity to participate in the revolutionary struggle against 
imperialism and feudalism. In this sense, it possesses a progressive character.” 


On the other hand, the same “national bourgeoisie” is claimed to be “un- 
stable” and apt to come to terms with imperialism. As time goes on, the reaction- 
ary nature of this bourgeoisie will become more pronounced and it will tend more 
obviously to cross into the enemy camp. Thus, if we are to believe the Declaration, 
Khrushchev’s former policy of furnishing unconditional support for “bourgeois 
forces” and governments in the former colonial countries will no longer con- 
tinue. Whether in fact this will happen there is no way of knowing, but in the 
eyes of the world Communist movement, at any rate, there can be no further 
moral justification for such a policy. And to crown it all, when the Moscow 
conference expresses its “proletarian solidarity with the glorious sons and daugh- 
ters of the working class and the democrats” of various countries who are + 
“languishing in prison cells,” among the countries concerned the United States 
and Western Germany are mentioned in the same breath as the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq. This evidently puts Nasser and Kassem in the enemy fold. 


The program for Communist action in the former colonies and dependent 
countries of Asia and Africa has far more in common with the policies preached 
by Peking than with the theses of Khrushchev. The first task of Communism 
in these countries is to transform the struggle for liberation into a socialist 
revolution: 





? Ibid. 
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The masses are becoming convinced that the best way of wiping out centuries-old 
backwardness and improving living conditions is that of non-capitalist development. 
Only by this means can the peoples avoid exploitation, penury and hunger.® 


ok 


Whereas the Declaration of 1957 proclaimed the Soviet Union to be the 
leading force in the socialist camp, the new Declaration describes the role of the 
Soviet Union in more cautious terms: 


The Communist and workers’ parties unanimously state that the universally 
accepted vanguard of the world Communist movement has been, and will continue 
to be, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the most experienced and hardened 
detachment of the international workers’ movement.?® 


Here the accent is transferred from the Soviet Union as a state to the Soviet 
Communist Party. Moreover “vanguard” and “leading force” are not synony- 
mous, a fact brought out by the Declaration’s subsequent insistence upon the 
independence of all individual Communist parties: 


All Marxist-Leninist parties are independent, possess equal rights, formulate 
policy according to the specific conditions prevailing in their countries under the 
guidance of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, and accord one another mutual 
support.?° 


An editorial in Jen Min Jih Pao on December 16, 1960, laid particular stress 
on this section of the resolution, and it is clear that the Chinese received con- 
siderable support from other Communist parties on this issue. 


The Declaration makes no mention of the “monolithic unity of the socialist 
camp,” a very radical change from the heyday of Stalinism. Monolithic unity 
denoted the existence of a single ideological and political center which directed 
the activities of the whole Communist bloc. For some time now, no such single 
center has existed. Chinese opposition has changed the situation of the East 
European and Asian satellite parties, giving them the opportunity to choose 
between two centers, Moscow and Peking. This measure of independence has 
transformed the socialist camp from a “monolithic force” into what might be 
called a monolithic coalition. The question inevitably arises: how will the actions 
of the Communist parties in future be coordinated in the absence of a single 
center? Obviously, the conference paid considerable attention to this problem. 
The conclusion reached is presented in the Declaration as follows: 


Communist and workers’ parties hold meetings as and when necessary to discuss 
current problems, to exchange experience and acquaint themselves with each 
other’s views, to achieve unanimity by means of consultation and to agree on joint 
action in the struggle for common goals.!! 

° Ibid, 
10 
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This paragraph clearly indicates the novel situation with which the Com- 
munist bloc is now faced—a situation with which it is as yet far from ready to 
cope, but which it is unable to change. 


The Declaration also calls attention to a serious danger now threatening 
Communism—what might be termed ideological anti-Communism, which the 
Declaration describes as the ideology of the bourgeoisie and capitalism. Unless 
this threat is smashed, the working class will not be able to realize its rights. 
Therefore, quite irrespective of its attitude to Communism, the working class 
throughout the world must join in the struggle against ideological anti-Com- 
munism and destroy it. 


The successful defense of the workers’ interests, the preservation of peace and 
the implementation of the socialist ideals of the working class require a resolute 
campaign against anti-Communism, that envenomed weapon which the bourgeoisie 
uses to isolate the masses from socialism. We must do more to explain the ideas of 
socialism to the masses, educate the workers in a revolutionary spirit, increase their 
class revolutionary awareness and, on the basis of experience gained in the countries 
of the world socialist system, reveal to all workers the superiority of a socialist 
society and demonstrate in practice what genuine blessings socialism brings to 
workers, peasants and other strata of the population of every country.1? 


It can hardly be doubted that in this instance the interests of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist parties are the same and therefore there is no need of a 
compromise. Both Soviet and Chinese Communism is suffering from an acute 
internal crisis of ideas, particularly among the intelligentsia. For more than three 
years the “struggle against right-wing bourgeois elements” has been raging in 
China, while the Soviet press never ceases to complain about the inadequate 
ideological awareness of the Soviet population. The need to combat ideological, 
and of course political, anti-Communism is a factor which helps to hold together 
the Communist bloc, but such a struggle is impossible without the ideological 
unity which the Moscow conference failed to achieve. After first claiming that 
such a unity does exist, the Declaration then switches to appeals aimed at con- 
vincing all Communist parties that their first duty is its realization and con- 
solidation: ° 

The interests of the struggle for the cause of the working class demand that each 

Communist party and the great army of Communists in all lands increasingly close 

their ranks, [and require] their unity in will and action. Concern for the constant 

consolidation of the unity of the international Communist movement is the highest 

international duty of each Marxist-Leninist party. 1? . 


These appeals were not without reason. In their commentaries on the Dec- 
laration, the Soviet and Chinese press emphasized those of its aspects which 
conformed best to their own ideological interpretations: this was facilitated by 
the ambiguity of most of the clauses in the Declaration, which was forced to 
steer a zigzag course between Soviet and Chinese interests. Yet cooperation and 
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close alliance remain essential to both parties. The question is merely how this 
can be achieved. The complexity of the situation has been excellently summed 
up by the American expert on Sino-Soviet relations Robert North: 


The crux of the matter may be that the Soviet Union and China are moving 
through wholly different stages of revolutionary development. In this connection 
we might argue, in highly oversimplifed fashion, that if y represents a people’s 
perception of conditions as they are and x represents their perception of what 
ought to be, then x-y = T, which stands for strain or dissatisfaction or tension. 
Thus, we might conclude that in China the gap between x and y is still painfully 
wide, whereas in the United States the “is” as perceived by many Americans seems 
almost good enough to serve as the “ought to be.” On this scale, we might place 
the Soviet Union in an intermediate position—but with very real possibilities for 
steadily closing their x-y gap during the next ten or fifteen years. 14 


Although the 1960 Declaration sounds much more militant than its pred- 
ecessor of 1957, this does not necessarily mean that the Communists feel them- 
selves more prepared to launch a large-scale ideological assault, as some Western 
observers have suggested. Belligerence on the part of totalitarian countries and 
blocs often indicates even weakness, and there is no denying that the present 
Declaration primarily reflects the involved state of Sino-Soviet relations and the 
difficulties which it presents to the whole of world Communism. 


It is to be expected that the Communists will have frequent recourse to similar 
conferences in an attempt to iron out some of the internal conflicts within the 
socialist camp, but there can be no doubt that the first application of this pre- 
scription has not been a great success. A. Kashin 


Sino-Soviet Differences 
ovet War and Peaceful Coexistence 


One has long become accustomed to discrepancies in the interpretation of such 
terms as democracy, freedom, aggression, war and peaceful coexistence by 
Communist 4nd Western statesmen. Recently, however, attention has been drawn 
to a rather more unusual phenomenon, that of disagreements over terminology 
within the Communist camp itself. This development arose first in the thirties 
when Mao Tse-tung refused to include in his Party program a demand for a 
proletarian dictatorship, replacing it with a demand for the hegemony of that 
class. Nevertheles¢, this difference of opinion merely reflected the different 
situations in which the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties were operating. 
Mao ‘Tse-tung’s refusal to include the demand for a proletarian dictatorship was 
a concession to the peasant character of the Chinese revolution and, in any case, 
Mao’s definition of hegemony of the proletariat differed little from the Soviet 
definition of a proletarian dictatorship. Thus the problem was at that time no 
more than one of the propaganda value of individual words or concepts. 


14 Robert C. North, “The Sino-Soviet Alliance,” The China Quarterly, January~March 1960. 
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The real terminological rift originates with the commencement of arguments 
over tactical questions, particularly the possibility of achieving Communist goals 
by different means: this dispute began in 1948 with the defection of Yugoslavia 
and the emergence of Titoism. Tito and the Yugoslav Communists were accused ` 
of betraying Leninism and, as far as Soviet ideologists were concerned, simply 
ceased to be Communists. Thus it was easy to explain away the independence of 
their terminology. By crossing into the bourgeois camp, the Yugoslavs auto- 
matically began, according to the Soviet ideologists, to lend a bourgeois coloring 
to Marxist concepts. 


For some time now, however, Soviet ideologists have been faced with a 
problem which is much more difficult to solve. There is now terminological 
confusion not only between Soviet and Yugoslav Communists, but also between 
Soviet and Chinese Communists. To accuse the Chinese of betraying Leninism 
and to shout it from the rooftops is impossible for political reasons: the defection 
of China could only too easily Jead to the collapse of the whole Communist bloc. 
Consequently, Soviet ideologists have had to direct their efforts toward over- 
coming terminological differences. But these differences are not simply isolated 
phenomena, they are the natural result of ideological differences, and so far all 
efforts to reestablish ideological unity have met with little success. 


The main bone of contention is the question of war and peaceful coexistence. 
The Chinese contend that war cannot be averted, and Western observers accept 
this as evidence that the Chinese are the more aggressive partner in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance. There is reason to believe that Soviet ideologists are of the same 
mind. The Chinese themselves take a different view, holding that Khrushchev 
and his supporters are retreating from Marxism and becoming revisionists. Mao’s 
thesis of the inevitability of war during the decline of imperialism and capitalism 
is, they say, based on an “objective analysis” of the existing situation and on the 
“objective laws of historical development” as laid down in Marxism, so that any 
subjective condemnation of the Chinese viewpoint is at variance with a Marxist 
approach. If the law of historical necessity dictates the inevitability of wars during 
the decline of capitalism, any orthodox Marxist should state this fact. In so doing, 
he does not become an aggressor any more than did Lenin, who ériginally put 
forward the thesis. The question is not whether the Chinese Communists do or 
do not want war, it is simply that according to Marxism war is inevitable and 
nothing can change this fact. Hence the Chinese Communists’ persistent assertion 
that they support peace and peaceful coexistence. While to the outside observer, 
and sometimes even to Soviet ideologists, these assertions mdy seem unjustified, 
to the Chinese Communists themselves they are self-evident. 


This aspect of the matter, to which Western observers have paid little attention, 
is extremely important. It explains why the Chinese press and the speeches of 
Chinese leaders can be so full of protestations of China’s love of peace without 
contradicting her aggressive foreign policy. One such article in Jen Min Jih Pao, 
entitled “Refuting the Statement of the US State Department,” enunferated a 
whole series of facts purporting to prove that Chinese foreign policy was always 
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directed toward the maintenance and defense of peace. Among other examples, 
it recalled the five principles of peaceful coexistence drawn up and presented by 
the Chinese delegation at the Bandung Conference, the Chinese proposal for the 
creation of a nuclear-free zone in the Pacific Ocean and the stand of the Chinese 
delegation at the Seventh Conference against Nuclear Weapons, held in Tokyo 
this year. The article asserts that charges of Chinese aggressiveness are nothing 
more than an attempt by American propaganda to slander the Chinese People’s 
Republic and that, far from wanting war, the Chinese view war as inevitable 
solely on the basis of an objective analysis of American imperialism. 


This article, like many other statements made by Chinese Communists on the 
subject, is directed not only against the “American imperialists” but also against 
Soviet ideologists who accuse them of “adventurism,” leftist deviation and 
dogmatism. In refuting such charges, the Chinese Communists are able to quote 
the authority of Lenin, and this they do persistently. Khrushchev’s primary 
object, therefore, must be to wrest this advantage from them. With this end in 
view, he stated at the Rumanian Party Congress in Bucharest: “Comrades should 
not repeat mechanically everything that... Lenin said about imperialism several 
decades ago, nor continually assert that imperialist wars are inevitable so long as 
socialism has not triumphed throughout the world.”’? 


This remarkable statement is tantamount to saying that Lenin had made a 
fundamental mistake when analyzing the historical course of events. Such an 
implied denial of Lenin’s infallibility opens the door yet wider to revisionism. 
The allegedly Leninist view to which the Chinese constantly return in their 
polemic with Khrushchev is that wats are inevitable during the decline of 
imperialism because imperialism is incapable of changing its character, the 
fundamental feature of which is its aggressiveness. The Soviet reply to this is 
that, while imperialism is indeed incapable of changing its character, the peace- 
loving socialist camp has grown so strong that the imperialist camp will not risk 
unleashing another war. The implication contained in this reply—namely, that 
imperialism is capable of analyzing a situation objectively—contradicts Lenin, 
who maintained that imperialism would commit suicide by unleashing such wars. 
The ability of any non-Marxist ideological or political system to make such objec- 
tive analyses has hitherto always been flatly denied, the alleged advantage of 
Marxism over all these systems being that it alone was based on scientific principles 
and consequently capable of making such analyses. 


It was with these considerations in mind that Chinese Party Central Committee 
member Li Fu-chung delivered his speech at the Third Viet-Nam Party Congress 
at Hanoi. There is little doubt that the following passage was a rejoinder to 
Khrushchev’s speech in Bucharest: 


Under the pretext of combatting dogmatism, we must in no way abandon the 
basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist theory. Revisionism must not be allowed to displace 


1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, August 13, 1960. 
2 Tavestia, June 23, 1960. 
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Marxism-Leninism. Marxism-Leninism leads us directly from one victory to the next 
until the final victory of our cause. The revolutionary tenets and the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism are not, and can never become, obsolete.? 


It is interesting to note that Khrushchev’s speech was not reprinted or even 
referred to in the Chinese press, nor Li Fu-chung’s in the Soviet press. The same 
also applies to Mukhitdinov’s speech at the Congress in Hanoi, delivered on the 
same occasion as Li Fu-chung’s. Mukhitdinov spoke of the need for peaceful 
coexistence in view of the changed international situation and of the peaceful 
endeavors of the Soviet Union, while making veiled attacks on the Chinese 
“dogmatists” and “‘sectarians.” 


By parading loud revolutionary phrases and hiding behind isolated points taken 
from the works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism, the dogmatists are in effect 
trying to distort Marxist-Leninist doctrine, to emasculate it and divorce ıt from 
reality. Unable to grasp the variety of phenomena in the . . . present international 
situation . . ., they seek to find isolated formulas from the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism to justify their purely subjective views. The dogmatists try to pass off their 
erroneous views as Marxist-Leninist truth and to impose them on others. 
Mukhitdinov’s intention to defend Khrushchev against the attacks of Li Fu- 

chung is equally evident from the following passage: 


Sealing themselves off in a national chrysalis, they [the dogmatists] sometimes 
oppose their local narrowly-national interests to, or place them above, the inter- 
national objectives of the world proletariat. Their sectarian actions harm the demo- 
cratic forces of the world and the interests of the socialist camp.® 


Li Fu-chung also spoke of the need for peaceful coexistence and of the peaceful 
endeavors of Communist China, but it was quite evident that his interpretation 
of these terms was entirely different. To the Chinese, peaceful coexistence means 
coexistence with peoples but not with bourgeois imperialist governments. In its 
attempts to achieve such coexistence, the Communist camp cannot and must not 
forget the need to continue the class struggle and promote the national liberation 
movement in former colonial countries. There must be no repetition of the 
mistakes of the twenties, when alliances were formed with bourgeois forces in 
these countries, in particular by Stalin in China. Saoner or later, thése bourgeois 
forces realize their own class interests and betray the popular masses, as happened 
in China in 1927, when, after its victorious northern campaign and the subsequent 
unification of the whole country under its rule, the Kuomintang immediately 
turned on the Communists and massacred them in Shanghai, Canton and other 
cities. The Chinese version of peaceful coexistence does not rhean no more war; 
at best it represents a desire to avoid a world catastrophe and limit military 
operations to local wars. 

The Soviets, for their part, declare that since the growing strength of the 
socialist camp makes it possible to avoid wars, the capitulation of capitalism will 





3 Hsinbua, September 6, 1960. . 
4 Pravda, September 13, 1960. 
5 Ibid, 
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occur sooner or later as a result of “a higher form of struggle,” when “the peoples 
themselves can see which system is better.”® According to the Soviet view, 
therefore, peaceful coexistence implies the possibility of avoiding open warfare 
while conducting the struggle on a higher plane~in the economic, social and 
psychological spheres. 

Apart from the Soviet and Chinese contestants, representatives of the East 
European satellites and of Communist parties in other parts of the world have 
joined in the dispute. This they must do, if only to make clear their own under- 
standing of the terms concerned and to decide whether their definition of such 
concepts as peaceful coexistence conforms with the Soviet or the Chinese version. 
The same task faces Western observers. Quite possibly there will soon be a need 
for a new dictionary of Marxist terminology which gives both Soviet and Chinese 


interpretations. KR. Aleksandrov 


¢ Ibid., August 12, 1960. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press. 


Komemunist, 1960, No. 17; Voprosy filosofi, 1960, No. 11; 
Novy mir, 1960, No. 12. 


In recent months, the problem of world Communism in its revolutionary 
aspect has acquired especial urgency. From September 1960 on, what had been 
no secret to the few but nevertheless none too obvious to the many became 
burning, threatening reality. The Soviet periodical press in particular makes no 
secret of its view that “peaceful coexistence” has passed into a new phase and is 
experiencing a foretaste of momentous developments on three continents—Asia, 
Africa and South America. According to the leaders of Communism, Western 
capitalism has been shaken to the foundations, and the repercussions of events 
in Africa, Asia and Cuba must lead to a further consolidation of world Com- 
munism. According to the “brilliant forecasts” of Marx and Lenin and their 
faithful disciples Khrushchev and Mao T'se-tung, the victory of Communism is 
inevitable. 

The Moscow conference of Communist parties held last November was 
concerned with this question. An editorial in issue No. 17 for 1960 of Kommunist 
compares the conference with the first congress of the Comintern, which seems 
to find in it its own continuation: 


Whereas at the first congress Communist parties and left-wing socialist organi- 
zations from 30 countries were represented and at the 1957 conference 64 Com- 
munist and workers’ parties, the conference recently concluded was attended by 
delegations from 81 parties. 


Both the conferences of 1957 and 1960 may be regarded as continuing the 
work of the Comintern, dissolved by Stalin. The editorial quotes from the Dec- 
laration issued by the conference—which is reproduced in the same number of the 
journal—, and its general tone is blatantly anticolonialist, anticapitalist, and above 
all anti-American. The significance of the heading, “The Monolithic Unity of the 
World Communist Movement,” is brought out in the passage: 


The conclusions of the conference came as a mighty blow to the imperialists, 
who had been counting on undermining the solidarity of the international Com- 
munist movement and had raised the cry of a “mounting cris” in the Communist 
world. 


The writer of the editorial rises to the bait offered by the Western press, which 
had freely speculated on this “monolithic unity” of the Communist camp, 
thereby suggesting that it might have been better to ignore the subject, particu- 
larly as he has less to say about it than about the struggle with the Western world. 
It is not without significance that the term “peaceful coexistence” is sot used, 
though once mention is made of “peaceful economic competition.” In contrast 
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to Khrushchev’s numerous statements in the United States, the emphasis is placed 
on “competition,” not “coexistence.” 

This article is followed by another appearing under the name of F. Konstan- 
tinov, who is in fact the editor-in-chief of Kommunist. This is entitled, “A Great 
Thinker and Teacher of the World’s Working Class,” and is published on the 
occasion of the 140th anniversary of the birth of Engels. Here we find the same 
militant spirit as in the editorial: 

It is the struggle of the classes—the oppressed against the oppressors, the ex- 
ploited against the exploiters—and revolutionary outbreaks that characterize the 
entire life of capitalist society today. This society is a tissue of antagonisms and 
contradictions in the means of production, in social relations, in the relations 
between nations and races, in all aspects of political and ideological life. The revo- 
lutionary storms arising... now on one continent, now on another, are the con- 
sequence... of these antagonisms. 


It may be observed that this article, by one of the leading ideologists of Soviet 
Communism, is none too orthodox. Konstantinov aims the brunt of his attack 
against Yugoslav revisionism, but also condemns the “simplifiers and vulgar- 
izers” in his own camp. It would seem that Engels’ historical materialism is not 
so easily applied to a socialist society: 


The attempt to ascribe to the supporters of historical materialism a denial of the 
role of politics, ideological factors, ideas, will or consciousness is the result either 
of ignorance, lack of understanding and simplification, or of a deliberate distortion 
of historical materialism. 


The writer goes on: 


The Party and the Soviet state, in working out their plans... , in presenting 
the people with definite aims and tasks, proceed from objective conditions, possi- 
bilities and prospects of future development. In this matter, economics has and must 
have a tremendous part to play. A socialist society differs from a capitalist society 
in that it makes deliberate use of the laws governing the development of economics 
and of society as a whole. ... If these laws are ignored or incorrectly applied, they 
may avenge themselves by exerting an undesirable effect upon the execution of state 
plans. 


Thus, in the Khrushchev era the obsolete historical materialism of Engels is 
undergoing a process of adaptation. The writer goes on to explain: 


The experimental reorganization of industrial management and the measures 
adopted by the Party and its Central Committee on the initiative of N. S. Khrushchev 
show how betteg, fuller and more rational use may be made of the possibilities and 
advantages of a socialist economy and the laws of economics in order to achieve 
the highest results. 


The article concludes: 

The entire lives and careers of Marx, Engels and Lenin prove how great is the 
role played by leading historical fgures—ideologists, leaders of a progressive class— 
when they correctly and scientifically express the needs and historic tasks of their 


epoch, when they stand at the head of the masses of the people that are creating 
history. 
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This passage would seem to settle the old dispute of the last and the beginning 
of the present century between the Marxists and the populists concerning the 
tole of personality or individuality in history. The ardent nineteenth-century 
populist N. K. Mikhailovsky would have exulted if he had been able to read 
these lines: here, too, revisionism has emerged the victor. Nowadays, Stalin and 
the cult of individuality are scarcely mentioned, and Konstantinov goes only so 
far as to say at the beginning of his article: 


Engels was undoubtedly ...a great thinker, a thinker of genius. Perhaps there 
would be no need to talk about it if, after Stalin’s by no means always justified 
criticism of Engels, a few traces had not been preserved of an incortect attitude 
toward one of our great men of science. 


These words, apparently so casually introduced, encourage the reader to 
think once more about the “monolithic unity” of the Communist camp. 


The same issue of Kommunist contains a lengthy article by K. Brutents entitled 
“Colonialism Overt and Covert.” Here we read: 


The attacks upon the national freedom of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the furious efforts of the imperialists to save the colonial regimes cannot 
but be primarily directed against the vanguard of the liberation struggle, the Com- 
munists.... The imperialists are well aware that wherever the Communists lead the 
national-liberation struggle, the plans of the colonizers are doomed to failure. ... 
Anti-Communism is a weapon of reaction... in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and now serves as a means of defending colonialism. 


The author concludes: 


The ideology of colonialism remains unchanged—a spiritual weapon for the 
enslavement of peoples, an ideological dispuise for masking the policies of the 
colonizers... The most important feature of the new ideology of the colonizers 
is its disguised nature. It is compelled to renounce the cause it is serving—colo- 
nialism ... The fact that the colonialist sting of such propaganda is carefully hidden 
makes this ideology particularly dangerous and its unmasking essential. 


Thus begins the new phase of “peaceful coexistence.” 
* 


The editorial of the November issue of Voprosy filosofii, organ of the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, is devoted to the forty- 
third anniversary of the October Revolution. Although thi§ issue was sent to 
ptess at the beginning of the Moscow conference, this article raises the same 
questions as the articles in Kommunist which we have already mentioned: 


Even today, the political leaders of the capitalist world continue to deceive 
public opinion, advancing projects for transforming society on the basis of “real 
justice” and “legality” while retaining the capitalist system, hypocritically calling 
for the abolition of poverty, illiteracy and disease “by those means that are to hand.” 
Capitalism could not in the past and cannot today solve this problem. 
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Here, in contrast to the Kommunist editorial, mention is made of “peaceful 
coexistence”; indeed, it is emphasized in the manner of Khrushchev: 


The socialist countries are conducting a policy of peaceful coexistence, not in 
words but in deeds... An example of this is the sincere friendship with the new 
states of Asia, Africa and Latin America, their attitude toward the neutral capitalist 
States. 


The reader is then told that “there is no fatal inevitability of war,” but that, 
“so long as imperialism exists, there exists the danger of military escapades on 
its part.” Hence the need for “vigilance.” Then comes the most important 
point—that “‘peaceful coexistence does not mean ideological reconciliation”: 


In the ideological struggle, the struggle with bourgeois ideas, there can be no 
compromise.... The present era is the era of the complete supremacy of the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism over the ideology of the bourgeoisie.... The ideological 
champions of imperialism... are on the defensive, are resorting to slander and 
falsification.... A struggle to the death between two ideologies is in progress. 


As evidence that Marxism-Leninism is winning the day, the author quotes 
the “American bourgeois historian” Richard Pipes, who observed in the New 
Leader: “We have been overtaken by a wave of pro-Soviet feeling of such 
intensity and depth as our history has possibly never known.” 


This editorial is also followed by an article by the journal’s chief editor, 
Academician M. B. Mitin, under the title “Leninism and the Collapse of the 
Colonial System of Imperialism.” Here we read: 


The onset of the national-liberation movement among the colonial and depend- 
ent peoples is so powerful that it is literally sweeping away the last traces of colo- 
nialism.... The speeches . . . of N.S. Khrushchev [in the United Nations] resounded 
throughout the world like an alarm, proving as they did to be events of exceptional 
importance in the struggle against imperialism and colonialism.... The peoples of 
the colonial and dependent countries will never forget the role of the Soviet Union 
and our Communist Party in the struggle against colonialism. 


Farther on: 


The historic declaration... presented by N. S. Khrushchev for consideration 
by the United Nations General Assembly is an outstanding document of our time. 
The declaration points out that the myth of the colonial peoples’ inability to govern 
their own affairs, to create their own present and future, has been destroyed. Here 
is set forth in wrathful words all the evil that colonialism has brought to mankind.... 
The great and humanitarian demands formulated with such clarity and definition 
by the declaration have rocked all the continents, all progressive mankind. The 
declaration’s powerful challenge has been heard throughout the world: it is in- 
spiring the fighters against colonialism and is giving them new energy and strength. 


Thus, the chief editor of Voprosy filosofii and ideologist of Soviet Communism 
eulogizes Khrushchev’s “‘wrathful words” before the United Nations, not 
allowing his readers to doubt for one moment that Khrushchev had “‘rocked the 
world” with his speeches; but the Soviet reader is told nothing of the fact that 
Khrushchev did, indeed, “rock the world” by his unworthy conduct in UNO. 
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The Soviet reader is likely to know just as little about the reaction of a former 
prominent Communist, Boris Suvarin, to the anticolonialist speeches delivered 
by Khrushchev and subsequently by Zorin in UNO: 


The extraordinary impertinence of the Soviet delegates at UNO, with their 
fiery denunciations of colonialism, was needed before the European statesmen made 
up their minds to speak openly about Soviet neocolonialism.... For the first time, 
British and American ministers raised their voices to unmask Moscow’s dominion 
and Peking’s designs with regard to the countries bordering upon their territories. ... 
After Lord Home, Mr. Ormsby-Gore from the UN rostrum pointed to the leaders 
of Communism as “the worst colonial oppressors of our day.” He reminded his 
hearers that since 1919 Britain had given five hundred million people their inde- 
pendence while the USSR had annexed in Europe six countries with a population 
of twenty-two million and had subjugated by force of arms nations numbering 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants. He also spoke of the large-scale expulsion of 
minorities within the USSR, carried out by Stalin... 

In a well-documented memorandum, the meeting of “Captive Nations” stated 
that 769 million people who had once been colonized by European states had re- 
ceived their independence since 1939, while in the same period 793 million persons 
had been reduced to submission by the USSR and China.... Lenin did justice to 
“ruling bourgeois circles,” which in Britain in the nineteenth century spoke out 
against colonial policies and on behalf of the emancipation of the Crown colonies. 
He quoted Disraeli. . . . The latter stated in 1852: “The colonies are millstones hung 
round our necks.” In the course of a century, Britain has gradually solved the 
problem contained in this metaphor, while Lenin and his successors for forty years 
were collecting “millstones,” which now hang round the neck of the USSR. 


x 


In conclusion, it may be added that the December issue of the literary and art 
journal Novy mir contains articles designed to serve as illustrations of the “friendly 
feelings” of Soviet Communism for the peoples of the colonial lands. In particular, 
mention may be made of reviews of two Soviet publications—a symposium 
published in Moscow under the editorship of B. Gafurov, Lenin and the East, 
and the book by A. N. Kheifets, Lenin—A Great Friend of the Peoples of the East. 


* Lolly Lvov 


Handbuch des Weltkommunismus 


Edited by JoszpH M. BocHENsKY and GERHART NIEMEYER 
Published by Karl Alber, Fribourg—Munich, 1958, 762epp. 


Professor Bochenski has for long been engaged in a study of the problems of 
Soviet philosophy, of which this handbook designed to convey “everything 
about world Communism” is the logical outcome. As far as we know, this is 
the first serious attempt of the kind, and it was natural that it should attract a 
great deal of interest. No one who has specialized in the subject will be surprised 
if he reads such a work with mixed feelings: modern Communism is such an 


1 Russkaya mysl, Paris, December 29, 1960. 
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all-embracing and complex phenomenon that the task of saying “everything” 
about it in a single volume, however large, is virtually impossible. 


The publishers are therefore to be congratulated in making possible the 
appearance of such an important contribution to the study of present-day Com- 
munism. Although one might contest some of the statements made and even 
point out some inaccuracies, such disputable points scarcely reduce the overall 
value of the work. We would prefer to advance certain general conclusions which, 
in our opinion, might be borne in mind when compiling other works of a similar 
type. These are as follows: 


1. In order to convey effectively all the chief features of Communism, the 
book should have been approximately twice as long as itis. Despite their extremely 
concise style of exposition, the authors have had to ignore the Communist 
movement in Latin America, India and Indonesia, where its importance should 
not be underestimated. Moreover, considerably more attention should have 
been devoted to Chinese Communism: in general, the book suffers from too 
great a concentration upon the Russian, Soviet, point of view—a tendency that easily 
leads to an underestimation of the independent dynamic force of the “national”? 
Communist movements, particularly those outside the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Apart from sporadic references, the Communist parties of France and Italy, 
which have a number of peculiar features, receive only a few lines; Titoism is 
only cursorily analyzed; finally, the general statistical data on the Communist 
movement are scarcely adequate. These limitations could hardly have been 
removed without increasing the scale of the work, but without their removal the 
book inevitably remains incomplete. 


2. The book as a whole is proof of the possibility of describing all the essential 
facts relating to present-day Communism, its general and economic policies, its 
strategy and tactics, the practical working of a Communist dictatorship, and the 
internal organization of the Communist movement and party. The articles 
dealing with these subjects are objective and, so far as space allows, exhaustive. 
Especially noteworthy is the brilliant contribution by Professors John S. Reshetar, 
Stefan T. Possony and W. W. Kulski on “The Methodology of Conquest and 
Rule.” The analysis of the Communist Weltanschauung is less objective, being 
based exclusively upon the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. On 
occasion, certain Communist principles are even misrepresented. For example, 
there is no “law of optimistic evolutionism” in Communist ideology, only the 
idea of universal development or change, not necessarily for the better (page 31). 
Admittedly, the Communists do speak of progress from the lower to the higher 
and in general their Weltanschauung is an optimistic one, but they have never 
declared, for example, that feudalism was “better” than the institution of slavery. 
Similarly, Communist ideology does not expressly compare the social develop- 
ment of humanity to an escalator or assert that all peoples must pass through 
all the stages of this development: on the contrary, the problem of the direct 
transition from feudalism to socialism occupies an important place in present-day 
Soviet ideology (page 82). 


$I 


Similarly, one may doubt the truth of the assertion: “As for Marxism... it 
may be said that it has no significance whatsoever for the actual conduct of the 
economy in the Communist countries” (pages 65—66). The authors presumably 
had in mind the fact that the Soviet leaders in many cases do not keep to the letter 
of Marxism; but contemporary Communism cannot be explained as being 
simply the result of some people’s passion for dogma. It is something much more 
complex than that, and, what is most important, it is constantly developing. 


Space does not permit us to enter into a detailed analysis of all the aspects of 
the book or to do justice to its positive features. We can only express the hope 
that the opportunity of a second edition may be taken to render the criticism of 
Marxism more complete and less one-sided. This would considerable enhance 
the book’s effectiveness: as it stands, its chief fault is its polemical tone, which 
does much to weaken the effect of its criticisms. 

H. Akhminov 


Die dogmatischen Grundlagen der sowjetischen Philosophie 
(Stand 1958) 
Zusammenfassung der Osnovy Marksitskoj Filosofii mit Register 
By J. M. BOCHENSEI 
Published by D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1959, 84 pp. 


This is an exposé of a semiofficial Soviet handbook of Marxist philosophy, 
written by Soviet writers of such standing that it may virtually be regarded as 
an official document. The originality of Professor Bochenski’s undertaking and 
the care with which it has been carried out give every reason for hoping that it 
will provide many readers with what is virtually their first opportunity of 
obtaining an intelligent insight into Soviet philosophy. On first coming into 
contact with Soviet writings on ideological subjects, those who have not gone 
through the mill of a Soviet education encounter difficulties of a linguistic nature 
linked with what is known as Soviet jargon. This obstacle may be removed toa 
considerable extent when the main ideas concerned are reexpres$ed in literary 
Russian, but the opportunity now provided of acquainting oneself with one of 
the primary sources will undoubtedly assist in removing a number of prejudices 
and illusions on the subject of Soviet ideology which are at present current in the 
West. Many people in the West are inclined to see Soviet ideology as they wish 
to see it, and an examination of the real thing will certainly be something of a 
disappointment for them. For example, as Professor Bochenski points out in his 
all-too-brief preface, certain ideas to be found in Marx’s early works, including his 
Entfremdungslebre, are either completely absent from present-day Soviet dogma 
or are given only very minor treatment, and the Marxism with which we are today 
concerned comprises only that which is recognized by Soviet ideologists. 


As we have already adumbrated, the presence of particular faults or short- 
comings in individual books on the subject does not alter our view that we 
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should welcome the very publication of literature designed to provide a wide 
circle of readers with the opportunity of studying the essence of Communist 
doctrine and Communist policies, since the most powerful ally of Communism 
is the aura of legend which has grown up around it as the result of ignorance. 
The best weapon in the struggle against Communism is, therefore, provided by 
a study of Communism as it is really is. E Akbminov 


Communism and War in Asia 
A Story of Communism in Asia 
By TRAN-TAM 
Published by Free Pacific Editions, Saigon, 1959, 456 pp. 


The author of this book is Secretary General of the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League, in which almost all the states of South-East Asia are rep- 
_ resented. His first book, The Storm Within Communism, was devoted to problems 
arising from the development of the revisionist movement and its effect upon 
present-day Communism. In his second book, he examines one of the urgent 
questions of today—the problem of Communist tactics in Asia and the reasons for 
their success. The main reason, in his view, lies in the emergence of Asian nation- 
alism, which received a powerful impetus during World War I. Although in 
itself this nationalism is a perfectly healthy political phenomenon, it lacks political 
experience and is consequently liable to fall under alien influences. 


Perhaps Lenin never made the statement attributed to him—that “the road to 
Paris lies through Peking’, but all the policies of Communism indicate that the 
thought was by no means unfamiliar to him. Communist infiltration into Asia 
began immediately after the October Revolution, before the Civil War was even 
over in Russia. Since, however, the Communists at that time were themselves 
inexperienced, their attempts at collaboration with the “national bourgeoisie,” as 
Tran-Tam points out, ended in a rout of the Communist movement in many 
countries of South-East Asia—nowhere more than in China, on which Moscow 
had always placed especial hopes. 


The growth of Japanese militarism and imperialism opened up completely 
new prospects for Communism. The war launched by Japan against the Western 
states possessing colonies in Asia obliged these states to appeal for help to the 
population of their colonies. When this appeal proved successful, colonizers and 
colonized became comrades in arms. After the war in Asia was over, it became 
impossible to restore the status quo ante bellum. Many of the colonial powers 
recognized this fact, and immediately and voluntarily renounced their colonies 
while retaining the closest political and economic ties with them. In some cases, 
however, this understanding was not forthcoming, and here the Communists 
received their greatest chance. 
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After World War II was over, the Communist parties of Asia, on instructions 
from Moscow, adopted entirely different methods in their struggle for control of 
the Asian continent as a whole and of various countries within it. Tran-Tam 
observes that they now attached great importance to guerilla warfare, taking 
advantage of the fact that in World War IT enormous numbers of people on the 
Asian continent had had access to arms and had learnt to use them. Politically, the 
Communists attempted in all these countries to pass themselves off as the vanguard 
of a movement for liberation from colonialism, and in many cases with success. 
During the first postwar years, they avoided laying emphasis on their Party pro- 
gram, encouraging the view that they were mere “agrarian reformers,” and prom- 
ised that in the event of victory they would not attempt to destroy the parlia- 
mentary system but would submit to the decisions of the majority. 


Mr. Tran-Tam also attributes much of the Communists’ success in Asia at 
this time to direct intervention by the USSR in the internal affairs of various 
Asian countries. In China, the Communists were given their first territorial base 
in Manchuria, beyond the reach of the Nationalist government. The Soviet army 
also surrendered to Communist detachments stores of Japanese arms which it 
had seized in its ten-day campaign. In Korea, Soviet policies led to the country’s 
partition along the Thirty-eighth Parallel and subsequently to the civil war in 
which the United Nations were finally also compelled to intervene. In 1954, 
Soviet diplomacy, with Peking’s support, succeeded in securing the partition of 
Viet-Nam. 


Mr. Tran-Tam points out that the Communist movement proved weakest in 
those areas of Asia that had not known colonialism or had obtained their freedom 
through the goodwill of the colonial powers concerned. Thus, one of the bulwarks 
of anti-Communism in this part of the world is the kingdom of Thailand, which 
has never been a colony. Communist influence is also very weak in India. 


The author gives up much space to an analysis of Communist methods of 
guerilla warfare in Asia, where their task is facilitated by the nature of the terrain— 
mountains, jungle, enormous tracts of forest, etc. He also studies the measures 
employed by the forces fighting the partisans, as a result of which the Communist 
underground movement in some Asian countries, including the Federation of 
Malaya and the Philippines, was suppressed. In the author’s view, however, the 
states and peoples of Asia should devote much more attention to this question 
than they have done hitherto. Elsewhere, he recommends the establishment of a 
special institute for the study of such problems. $ 


Mr. Tran-Tam divides the history of Communist penetration in Asia into 
three periods: 1945—54; 1955—57; and from 1958 on. During the first period, the 
undisguised use of violence, civil disorders and guerilla fighting resulted in loss 
of liberty for some of the Asian peoples. By 1955, however, the governments and 
the population of many countries had learnt to resist Communist methods of 
aggression, so that the Communists went over to “peaceful coexistence,” passing 
themselves off as champions of the classical heritage of Asiatic culture. Prom 
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1958 on, i.e., from the moment when Communist China began to intensify her 
political activity, the Communist movement in Asia returned to methods of direct 
violence, guerilla warfare, etc., as in the area of Taiwan and Laos. Whatever the 
tactics employed, however, their aim has consistently been that of bringing 
the whole of Asia, with its population of almost two thousand million, under 
Communist control. 


The book under review gives an adequate account of all the stages of Com- 
munist aggression on the Asian continent. The author does not confine himself 
to general considerations, but examines the situation in each country separately 
and comes to the conclusion that in each of them the Communists are acting in 
accordance with a definite overall plan. Communism and War in Asia may be 
recommended, not only to those interested in the situation in Southern Asia and 
the Far East, but to all those specializing in Soviet foreign policy inasmuch as 


Communist infiltration in Asia is a part of this policy. 


K. Aleksandrov 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 5, 1960, 104 pp. (In English.) 


The issue begins with G. F. Akhminov’s 

“Recent Developments in Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
which shows that the hardening of Khrushchev’s 
attitude toward the West, culminating in the 
breakdown of the Paris summit conference last 
May, was due neither to the weakening of his 
position at home nor to the ideological pressure 
of the Chinese Communists, but was in keeping 
with the ultimate Communist goal of achieving 
world domination by keeping the non-Communist 
world in a state of constant agitation while the 
Communists pose as the champions of freedom 
and peace. 
In “The Problém of Soviet Colonialism,” Georg 
A. von Stackelberg reveals the true nature of the 
new type of colonialism, “even more pernicious 
than former colonial systems,” practiced by the 
Soviet Union. The article also shows that Soviet 
policy towatd the non-Russian peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe conforms exactly with the definitions of 
“colonialism” and “imperialism” to be found in 
the Large Sovist Encyclopedia. 

The “Geographical Ithport of Soviet Policy 
towards Afghanistan,” by Indian contributor A. 
Ranganathan, emphasizes that this policy is yet 
another example of attempts by the Soviets to 
extend their own influence at the expense of the 
Western powers. To achieve their purpose, the 


Soviets are even prepared to cooperate with 
bourgeois nationalist elemients in the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

E. A. Glovinsky’s “The New Stage in the 
Foreign Economic Policy of the USSR” analyzes 
the steady increase in Soviet trade and economic 
ties with the underdeveloped countries in recent 
years and underlines the political motives behind 
this policy. 

“Problems of Mechanization and Automation in 
the USSR,” by Joseph Baritz, demonstrates the 
inefficient use of manpower in Soviet industry as 
compared with the West, due to inadequate 
organization and failure to install modern labor- 
saving devices. 

In “Soviet Theory in Industrial Location,” Ivan 
S. Koropeckyj analyzes Soviet methods of indus- 
trial organization on a regional basis. 

F. Gaenko’s “Soviet Labour Policy” shows how 
trade unions in the Soviet Union, instead of being 
organizations devoted to the defense of the 
workers’ rights, have become tools in the hands of 
the Soviet government for ensuring the fulfillment 
of production quotas. 

P. Urban in ““The’University for the Friendship 
of Peoples”* demonstrates that this institution, 
ostensibly set up to provide higher educational 
facilities for students from Afro-Asian countries 
who could not otherwise afford it,-is in fact 
directed toward preparing Communist cadres in 
those countries. 

The issue also contains an article dealing with 
the activities of the Institute during the past decade. 
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ISLAM AND COMMUNISM, New York, 
1960, 72 pp. Un English.) 


This volume is a collection of essays based on 
the reports presented at a conference on slam and 
Communism held on June 25, 1960 at the Carnegie 
International Center under the sponsorship of the 
Institute, The following essays are included: “The 
Historical Impact of Islam ın the Soviet Union,” 
by Richard Frye; “Muslims in the Soviet Union,” 
by Richard Pipes; “Recent Developments in 
Soviet Hastern Republics,” by Garip Sultan; 
“Soviet Policy Towards the Middle East,” by 
Colonel G. E. Wheeler; “Communism and the 
Arab World,” by Saadat Hasan; and “Some 
Preliminary Observations on the Beginnings of 
Communism in the Arab East,” by John Batatu. 
Summaries of the discussions that followed the 
reading of the reports are also given, 


* 


VESTNIK, 1960, No. 3, 168 pp. (In Russian.) 


The issue opens with G. F. Akhminov’s “The 
1960 Paris Conference and Soviet Foreign Policy.” 
Asserting that East-West relations have detetio- 
rated in recent years, the author endeavors to 
establish the reason for this and analyzes the 
suggestions put forward by the Western press. He 
concludes that it is impossible to establish any link 
between internal political events and the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. “Apparently—he says— 
we underestimate the relative independence of 
foreign policy... and the fact that under an 
ideocratic dictatorship it evolves according to its 
own individual laws.” 


A. A, Avtorkhanov’s “Ideology and the Party 
Cadres” deals with the problem of “forming a new 
man with Communist traits” in the Soviet Union. 
The material provided by the author tells of the 
evident lack of success in achieving this end and 
how, in order to stop the ideological degeneration 
which has set in in Party and Komsomol circles, the 
Party leaders have been compelled to resort to a 
bloodless purge of those elements concerned and a 
“‘technocratization” of the entire system. 


“New Tasks for the Soviet Rubber Industry in 
the Seven-Year Plan,” by G. A, Vvedensky, 
describes the program of modernization in that 
industry, the improvements made in the quality of 
all forms of industrial rubber and the production 
of new types in the Soviet Union. 
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V. A, Kungurtsev’s “The Soviet Textile Indus- 
try and Its Prospects” gives detailed information 
about the harvesting of cotton, flax and other 
textile crops in the Soviet Union, and the manu- 
facture of various cloths. 

The main section of the issue concludes with 
T. M. Davletshin’s “The Right to Own One’s 
Own House in the Soviet Union.” 

The issue also contains reviews, bibliography 
and a current affairs section. 
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DERGI, No. 22, 1960, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Paris Summit Conference and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” by G.F. Akhminov; “Pedagogic Re- 
search Based on the New Soviet School Reforms,” 
by Ramazan Karcha; “Nationalist Tendencies 
among Kazan Turks,” by A, Battal-Taymas; “The 
Growth of the Population of North Turkestan 
according to the 1959 Soviet’ Census,” by Y. 
Mironenko; “The Status of Eastern Turkestan in 
the People’s Republic of China,” by A. Kashin; 
“The Fate of Tatar National Writers,” by B. 
Musabay. 

The issue also contains book reviews and a 
chronicle of events. 


DAVID BURG, Opposition Treads Among 
Youth in the Years Following the Thaw, Series 1 
(Printed Editions), No. 62, 1960, 64 pp. (In 
Russian.) 

The author of this study is a recent émigré from 
the Soviet Union and is in an excellent position to 
describe the attitude of contemporary Soviet youth 
to the régime under which it lives. With Stalin’s 
death, the relaxation of tension led to a period of 
relatively free expression of opinion and it is 
notable that that section of the population which 
was responsible for the majority of opposition and 
expressions of dissatisfaction was the younger 
generation which had grown up entirely during 
the Soviet era. 

Mr. Burg carefully anglyzes this phenomenon, 
tracing its development and the forms it took. In 
conclusion, he poses the question: What can the 
Soviet authorities do to remedy the situation? The 
answer would seem to be that the remedy is 
beyond their reach, unless they are prepared to 
take steps which would change the whole nature 
of the Communist régime. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1960 


1 Meeting of the Foreign Trade Commission 
of the Council of Economic Mutual Aid held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet pilot K. Kokkinaki’s new 100-kilo- 
meter closed-circuit record of 2,148.3 km per 
hour reported. 

Return of Albanian Party First Secretary 
Enver Hoxha to Tirana announced. 

Cambodian Deputy Premier has talks with 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
UAR delegation headed by Vice-President 
Hakim Amer. 

Arrival of American industrialist Cyrus 
Eaton in Moscow reported. 

Meeting between Khrushchev and Ulbricht 
in Moscow reported. 

Ministry of Culture hoids reception in honor 
of Cuban ballet dancers on tour in the USSR. 

Government reception in honor of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia at start of 
his tour of the Soviet Union. 

Hakim Amer visits Brezhnev and Acting 
Defense Minister Marshal Grechko, 

Mikoyan receives Hakim Amer. 

Polish leaders Gomulka and Cyrankiewicz 
leave Moscow for home. 

Soviet-Bulgarian technical assistance agree- 
ment signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian cultural and scientific 
agreement for 1961 signed in Moscow. 


2 Report of tht conference of representatives of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties held in 
November in Moscow published. 

Meeting between Khrushchev, Kozlov and 
Suslov and Chinese Party leaders Liu Shao-chi, 
Teng Shao-ping and Peng Chen reported, 

Announcement of formation of USSR—New 
Zealand Friendship Society. 

TASS report on third Soviet space ship 
weighing four-and-one-half tons. 

Interrepublican wholesale fair opens in 
Moscow. 

Chinese delegation leaves Moscow for 
Leningrad. 

Kosygin receives chairman of British 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Central Committee gives dinner in honor of 
those attending the meeting of Communist 
Parties, 

Farewell performance of Cuban ballet in 
Bolshoi Theater. 


3 Soviet—Polish trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Moscow. 

Soviet—Mongolian trade talks begin. 

Soviet—North Korean trade talks begin. 

Joint Soviet—Cambodian communiqué on 
Prince Norodom Sthanouk’s state visit pub- 
lished. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and President of Central African Republic 
regarding Khrushchev’s invitation to visit that 
country. 

Mikoyan receives Cyrus Eaton. 


4 Announcement of meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR to be held on December 26 
in Moscow. 

Moroccan military delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


5 Constitution Day. 
Press report of departure of F. R. Kozlov 
from Leningrad for Moscow. 
Arrival of Brazilian Vice-President in 
Moscow. 


6 Publication of Declaration issued by con- 
ference of Communist Parties held in No- 
vember. 

Soviet~Hungarian trade talks begin. 

Death of Central Committee official F. I. Pol- 
yakov, 

Report on ending of First All-Union Con- 
ference of Students of Oriental Affairs, 

Mikoyan receives Secretary General of 
Cypriot Progressive Party. 


7 Discovery of rich oil deposits in Komi- 
Permyak National District reported. 

Soviet government statement on Congo 
situation published. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to First 
African Regional Conference of ILO in Lagos 
published. ` 

Khrushchev meets Liu Shao-chi, 
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Cultural conference on “The Image of 
V.I. Lenin in Literature and Art” ends in 
Moscow. 

' Danish Trade Minister Jensen calls on 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev. 

Presidium of Supteme Soviet ratifies econo- 
mic and technical cooperation agreement 
between USSR and Ghana signed in Moscow 
on. August 4, - 

Sino-Soviet friendship meeting in Palace of 
Sport in Moscow. 

Reception in Kremlin in honor of Chinese 
delegation, 


8 Soviet government statement on the peaceful 
unification of Korea published. 

Cuban economic mission returns to Moscow 
after visiting China, North Viet-Nam and 
North Korea. 

Reception in honor of Hakim Amer. 

Brezhnev sends message of congratulations 
to Mexican President on fiftieth anniversary 
of Mexican Revolution. 

Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary of 
Algerian Communist Party. 

Khrushchev receives Hakim Amer. 

Chinese delegation leaves Moscow for home. 


9 Publication of message of congratulations to 
workers on new Aktogai-Druzhba railroad on 
completing the line ahead of schedule. 

Publication of message of congratulations to 
workers concerned in the electrification of 
Moscow-Donbass railroad. 

Hakim Amer meets Minister of Power 
Station Construction I. T. Novikov to discuss 
the Aswan Dam scheme. 

Susloy receives Secretary General of the 
Indian Communist Party. 


10 Announcement of postponement of Central 
Committee plenary session until January 1961. 
Mikoyan receives US Senator John G, 
Cooper. 
Hakim Amer leaves Moscow for home. 


11 Exchange of messages with Finnish President 
Kekkonen on forty-third anniversary of 
Finnish independence published, 


12 TASS report on Anglo-American agreement 
for basing atomic powered and armed sub- 
marines in Scotland. 

Deputy Premier V.N. Novikov receives 
head of Cuban economic delegation. 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Brazilian Vice-President. 
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Soviet trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
Havana, ‘ 

Brezhnev leaves Irkutsk for Moscow. 

Mukhitdinov receives Secretary General of 
the Jordan Communist Party. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva 
Lebanese Ambassador. 


receives 


13 Long-term trade agreement signed in Moscow 
between USSR and Austria. 
British Ambassador calls on Deputy Premier 
Novikov. 
Plenary session of Bryansk Oblast Party 
Committee. 


14 Plenary session of Belgorod Oblast Party’ 
Committee, 

Report of exchange of telegrams between 
Brezhnev and the President of the Ivory Coast ° 
Republic on the latter’s election. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
to wotkers on the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Power Station on its being brought into 
operation ahead of schedule. 

Soviet note to US government on events 
in Laos published. 

Soviet—Moroccan trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Rabat. 

Mukhitdinov receives Guinean Ambassador. 

Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary of 
Uruguayan Communist Party. 


15 Ferhat Abbas’ telegram to Khrushchev on 
tense situation in Algeria published. 

Report of plenary session of Leningrad 
Oblast Party Committee. 

Publication of statement by head of Soviet 
trade delegation Borisov on failure to conclude 
trade agreement with Western Germany. 

Announcement of opening, of Academy of 
Sciences of the Moldavian SSR in January 1961, 

Announcement of recognition of Central 
African Republic and expression of Soviet 
willingness to establish diplomatic relations. 

TASS statement on situation in Algeria. 

Government delegation leaves Moscow for 
Bolivia. 


16 Agreement reached in trade talks between 

USSR and Hungary. 

Mayor of Havana arrives in Moscow. 

Kuusinen receives Japanese Communist 
Party delegation. 

Reception for delegations from the Com- 
munist parties of Guadeloupe, Martinique and 
Réunion, 


17 Message of congratulations to Party and 
government of the Tadzhik SSR on agricultural 
successes. 

Khrushchev’s message to Ferhat Abbas on 
the Algerian situation published. 


18 Elections of People’s Courts in the RSFSR, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia, Kazakhstan, Moldavia, 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania and Estonia. 


19 Head of Cuban economic mission Ernesto 
Guevara meets Soviet Foreign Trade Minister 
Patolichev. 

Soviet—Cuban communiqué on visit of 
Cuban economic mission to the USSR signed in 
Moscow, 

"Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador. 


20 Publication of telegrams exchanged by Khrush- 
chev and Tito on the occasion of Yugoslavia’s 
national anniversary. 

Soviet—Mongolian trade agreement for 
1961—65 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet—Hungarian trade agreement for 
1961 stgned in Moscow. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Afghan trade delegation. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 


21 Soviet note to US government concerning 
action of destroyer No. 817 toward steamship 
“‘Faleshty” en route from Marseilles to Odessa. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
to French Communist Party on the fortieth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

Painter V. S. Klimashin dies in Moscow. 

Permanent Soviet delegate to the UN Zorin 
holds press conference. 

North Korean Foreign Trade Minister Li 

_Chou Yen calls on Deputy Premier Novikov. 

Soviet-Japanese trade agreement for 1961 

signed in Moscow. 


22 Publication of messags of congratulations to 
industrial managers in Sverdlovsk Oblast on 
early fulfillment of annual planned production. 

Yugoslav military attaché holds reception on 
Yugoslav People’s Army Day. 

First stage of Baltic Coast Regional Power 
Station completed in Tallinn. 

USSR—UAR cultural exchange plan for 
1961—62 signed in Cairo, 

Trade talks in Afghanistan end. 
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Following legislation published: 1961 eco- 
nomic development plan for USSR; 1961 
budget; reorganization of Atomic Energy 
Board; improvement of industrial manage- 
ment; call-up dates for active military service; | 
frontier defense; temporary disability benefits ` 
for workers and employees who have volun- 
tarily left their place of employment. 

Supreme Soviet approves returns for 1959 
budget: revenue: 740,145,132,000 rubles, 
expenditure: 703,991,427,000 rubles. 3. 


23 Soviet~Afghan trade agreement for 1961 

signed in Moscow. 

Soviet—Bulgarian cultural and scientific 
cooperation pact for 1961 signed in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet approves Soviet foreign 
policy in special decree. 

Sixth session of Supreme Soviet ends. 

Economic and technical aid agreement and 
trade pact signed between USSR and North 
Viet-Nam. 

Preliminary talks with Pakistanı economic 
delegation on oil prospecting begin in Moscow. 


24 Council of Ministers meets to discuss progress 
of Seven-Year Plan. 


25 Announcement that plenary session of Central 
Committee will take place on January 10, 
1961. 

Further details of umplementation of currency 
reform announced. 


26 Alma-Ata—Frunze—Tashkent motor highway 
opened. 

Khrushchev confers with British Ambas- 
sador. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR publishes decree announcing 
formation of a Virgin Lands Krai with ad- 
ministrative center at Akmolinsk. 

First stage of Sarbaisk mine in the Kustanai 
steppe with an output of one-and-a-half million 
tons a year brought into operation. 


27 Sudanese Premier General Abbud accepts 
invitation to make state visit to USSR. 
Khrushchev receives Austrian Ambassador. 
Irtyshskoe-Karasuk section of Central St 
berian Railroad completed. 


28 Mukhitdinov receives secretaries of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Communist parties. 


31 Trade agreement for 1961—63 signed in Bonn. 
Indonesian governmental delegation leaves 
Djakarta for Moscow. 
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Changes and Appointments 


13 A. U. Petukhov replaced by M. K. Krakh- 
malev as First Secretary of the Bryansk Oblast 
Party Committee. 


14 M. K. Krakhmalev replaced by A. V. Kova- 
lenko as First Secretary of the Belgorod Oblast 
Party Committee. 

S. R. Striganov appointed minister to Uru- 


guay. 

S. S. Mikhailov released from his duties as 
minister to Uruguay in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


17 A. I. Loshchakov appointed ambassador to 
Mali. 

20 L. F. Teplov released from his duties as am- 
bassador to the Sudan in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

M. A. Silin appointed ambassador to the 
Sudan. 


22 G. S. Dzotsenidze and Y. S. Nasriddinova 
elected deputy chairmen of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Sh. R. Rashidov released from his duties as 
a deputy chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


29 5, A. Tovmasyan released from his duties as 
First Secretary and Bureau member of the 
Central Committee of the Armenian Com- 
miurust Party. 

Y. N. Zarobyan elected First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Communist Party. 

V. V. Matskevich released from his duties 
as Minister of Agriculture of the USSR in 
connection with his transfer to other duties. 

M. A. Olshansky appointed Minister of 
Agriculture of the USSR. 


ERRATA 


In the July 1960 issue of the Bulletin, in line 3 from the beginning of the text on page 11, 
“Physical” should read “Philosophical.” 

In the November 1960 issue, in the article “Fucl Resources of the USSR,” by G. A. Vvedensky, 
in all the tables on pages 28 and 31 and in line 26 from the top on page 29, “Shale Og” should read 
“Oil Shale.” In line 5 from the top of the table on page 31, the percentage increase should be 40, 

` not 140. a : 
"In the article “Chinese Military Doctrine,” by A. Kashin, in line 9 from the top on page 42 of the 
same issue, “preventive war” should read “preemptive war.” Lines 5 and 6 from the bottom of the 
text on page 43 should read: “created, and whatever the merits of Mao’s military doctrine in 
È- the event of a third world war, it is at present serving Communist aims...” 
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New Contributor 


-Kurcanov, I. A, Doctor of economic science, Until 1941, professor at an economics institute in 
secow, Author of a number of books on social and economic subjects. 


‘he Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
- from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
» regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today: The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
' including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Balerin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Plans for Developing Heavy Industry in the 
Satellite Countries 


NIKOLAI KENT 


Heavy industry occupies a central place in questions of economic cooperation 
among the Communist states of Europe. In the view of the Soviet leaders, the 
development of heavy industry, not only in the USSR but also in the satellite 
countries, is an important precondition for overtaking the United States’ economic 
output by 1970, five years after the end of the Seven-Year Plan. Moreover, in 
their view, heavy industry is intimately connected with the task of creating a 
“material and technical basis for the construction of Communism” in the Soviet- 
controlled areas of Europe and is also of great importance for consolidating and 
extending the USSR’s military potential. Not long ago, one of the leading 
representatives of Eastern Germany in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, 
Rudolf Steinwand, stated at a meeting of the State Planning Commission that 
the execution of plans for heavy industry in all Communist countries was an 
important prerequisite for economic progress and a means of further consolidating 
the unity of the “socialist camp.” Timely realization of these plans was also 
essential if all the European countries in this camp were to enter the phase of 
constructing Communism more or less simultaneously. Similar views were also 
expressed by O. Mikhailov, who is in charge of a section of the State Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and a Soviet 
representative in the Standing Committee for Ferrous Metallurgy of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid. 


A. central place in Soviet plans for developing heavy industry in the satellite 
countries is occupied by heavy machine construction. The range of products 
embraces medium and heavy equipment for the manufacture of fuel and building 
materials, and also many types of complex machinery for various manufacturing 
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processes, the chemical industry, power production, steel construction and atomic 
development. These plans make only partial provision for the production of 
heavy electrical equipment, and cover other electrical apparatus such as motors, 

gauging machines and control mechanisms only insofar as they are important 
for the purposes of heavy industry. 


In all the countries of the Eastern bloc, mass production is as yet relatively 
little developed, accounting for only about 30 percent of the output of heavy 
machine construction; one of the chief aims is.to rectify this in order to increase 
output and reduce costs. As things stand at present, however, the output of 
heavy machine construction is far below that of other branches of the machine- 
building industry where mass production is employed, e.g., the manufacture 
of agricultural equipment and textile machinery, and especially -below that of the 
machine-building industry as a whole. 


Soviet plans for the development of the Eastern bloc’s heavy industry during 
the years 1961-65 were in the main announced at the twelfth conference of the 
Comecon countries, held in Sofia in December 1959. These plans were then 
examined by the standing committees for economic affairs, for ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, for electric energy, for the chemical industry, for machine 
building and to a small extent for foreign trade, and recommendations were made 
to each of the countries concerned regarding its industrial output. Member states 
were recommended to coordinate the most important branches of production 
through mutual agreements for the years 1961—65; this side of the task of realizing 
these plans was left to the individual states represented in Comecon. 


The plans underwent a few changes as a result of suggestions made by certain 
member states. The Polish delegate in the Standing Committee for Machine 
Building, for example, asked that his country be relieved of the obligation to 
manufacture heavy presses, which will now be produced primarily in Czecho- 
slovakia. The production of a variety of types of cement equipment was also 
concentrated in Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany in opposition to the 
original Soviet plans. 

The Soviet plans placed especial emphasis upon the production of four types 
of equipment—mining equipment, rolling plant, sugar refining equipment and 
heavy generating plant—, in which cooperation and specialization are expected to 
make an especial contribution toward increasing the rate of output. Another prob- 
lem is that of making more rational use of production capacities. At present, 
the chief burden in realizing the Soviet plans is borne by Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany, while the USSR figures primarily as a supper of raw materials. 
The realization of these plans is to be supervised by various mixed Comecon 
commissions, of which at present there are five. As a result of a Soviet proposal, 
the commissions for open cut mining equipment and electrical equipment are 
presided over by representatives from Eastern Germany. 


The extent to which the Soviet plans for heavy industry go into detail may 
be seen from the specialization of rolling equipment. In Eastern Germany, 
specialization is fairly advanced in this field, as compared with other branches of 
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heavy industry. At present, the main burden of production is being borne by 
five enterprises. On the recommendation of a Soviet committee of experts led 
by Mikhailov, this number is to be reduced to two-i.e., the Ernst Thalmann 
enterprise in Magdeburg and the Heinrich Rau enterprise in Wildau. 

‘The very high proportion of electrical equipment employed in heavy industry 
makes it especially urgent to find a solution for‘the research and development 
problems relating to this type of equipment. When using the same rolling speeds 
as have been normal hitherto, the regulation of continuous semi- and fully- 
automatic production lines has been effected by a form of sequence control. In 
December 1959, the Soviets urged Eastern Germany to elaborate essentially new 
solutions in the form of electronic programing, which should become standard 
for the entire Eastern bloc. Engineers from the USSR and Czechoslovakia are 
making an important contribution to this work. 


The importation from the West of gauges for measuring the thickness of sheet 
steel by means of isotopes is to be continued. Soviet representatives were obliged 
to recognize that there was no means of producing these gauges in Eastern 
Germany or in Czechoslovakia. As for equipment used in open cut mining, the 
USSR has taken over from Eastern Germany many designs for machinery and 
equipment such as rotary bucket excavators, belt conveyors and combined cutting 
and dumping machines which represent a considerable improvement upon what 
has so far been developed in the Soviet Union. On a Soviet proposal, the Standing 
Committee for the Coal Industry recommended the State Planning Commission 
in East Berlin to increase the cutting power of these machines and reduce the 
ground pressute. 


The USSR’s requirements for open cut mining equipment during the period 
1959-65 make up about 75 percent of those of the entire Communist camp. The 
contribution of Eastern Germany, therfore, will continue to be based on construc- 
tion designs made available to the USSR as part of scientific and technical 
cooperation and improved by Soviet engineers. In 1959, for example, designs for 
cutting and dumping machines (cutting capacity 120 kg./cm., specific ground 
pressure 0.8 kg./sq. cm.), rotary and chain bucket excavators were considerably 
improved in the USSR by applying the latest discoveries in light construction. 
In accordance with plans approved in the USSR, Eastern Germany is to concen- 
trate upon the development of small and medium high-efficiency excavators for 
use in mining, with a specific ground pressure of 0.8 kg./sq. cm., electrically 
equipped for service in the tropics and provided with conveyor belts of suitable 
capacity. ° 

Eastern Germany is also to play a leading part in the construction of mills 
for hot- and cold-rolled sheet steel and for wire. As a result of automation, the 
degree of electrification will rise from 10 percent, as it is at present, to 35-40 
percent. 

The plan worked out by a special Comecon commission in the summer of 
1957, fixing targets for heavy industrial development for 1965 and partly also for 
1975, was considerably extended in 1959 by planning experts and leading technical 
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scientists of the USSR. With its demands for greater rolling speeds and for the 
mote rapid introduction of semi- and full automation into preparatory, main and 
subsidiary processes, the USSR goes considerably beyond the recommendations 
of the special commission. 


Naturally enough, Soviet plans for the development of heavy industry in the 
Eastern bloc states take particular account of Soviet interests. It is beyond all 
doubt that the Soviets’ ambitious plans for making the USSR the world’s first 
industrial power could not be realized within the foreseeable future without the 
help of the satellites, especially of such highly-industrialized countries as Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Germany. For their part, the satellites are fairly dependent 
upon the USSR for supplies of raw materials, semifinished products and certain 
types of machinery and other equipment, e.g., in the spheres of atomic energy and 
aviation. 

One particularly good example of the assistance rendered by the satellites 
to the USSR is furnished by the formation of the “Sugar Refinery Export Asso- 
ciation” in September 1956. In July of that year, the USSR had announced that 
during the next few years she required sixty beet sugar refineries with a total 
daily capacity of 1,500-2,500 tons for the development of her food industry. 
None of the countries that had hitherto been the main sources of supply—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Eastern Germany—could undertake the delivery of these plants. 
Thereupon, senior officials of the Soviet State Planning Commission proposed the 
establishment of a sugar refinery export association embracing Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the USSR and Eastern Germany. In October 1956, a conference 
in Moscow attended by representatives of foreign trade organizations and of the 
principal suppliers concerned laid down what was to be supplied from each 
country. Eastern Germany, for example, was entrusted with the supply of aggre- 
gates, molasses tanks, vapotization equipment, automatic beet weighing machines, 
beet slicers, bagging machines, steam jet coolers, and 50 percent of the electrical 
equipment. In addition, she was given the task of producing some of the plans 
for the industrial power plants that were to be attached to the refineries. For the 
most part, the countries concerned were able to complete the tasks allotted them 
by 1960. With effect from January 1, 1961, the Sugar Refinery Export Association 
was to be annexed to the Standing Committee for Foreign Trade. A central 
designing office for the Comecon countries is to produce standard designs for 
beet sugar refineries with a daily capacity of 3,000-5,000 tons. It will also carry 
out a technical reappraisal of machinery already i in use with a view to improving 
its productive capacity. 


The USSR’s ambitious plans for steel production are well known. The resolu- 
tion adopted in July 1960 by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union stressed the need to overfulfill production plans for iron and 
steel in order to ensure the successful completion of the Seven-Year Plan. In 
order to reach the targets set for 1965 (86—91 million tons for steel, 65-70 million 
tons for pig iron, 65—70 million tons for rolled steel), considerable increases in the 
output capacity of this branch of Soviet industry are anticipated, for which about 
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100,000 million rubles have been made available for investment. In 1959, a begin- 
ning was made with the construction of three blast furnaces, ten open hearth 
furnaces, three electric furnaces, two Bessemer converters, seven rolling mills, 
five coke oven batteries, and the sinking of new mine shafts for the purpose of 
producing 23,000,000 tons of ore a year. The main contribution of Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia in this field consists in providing designs for open hearth 
furnaces with a capacity of 600-800 tons. (According to Soviet sources, the largest 
capacity of such furnaces in the USA is approximately 550 tons.) Numerous 
eminent designers in Eastern Germany are engaged in designing certain compo- 
nents. The East German State Planning Commission has made 1,300,000 marks 
available for this work, which is of little use in local industry since open hearth 
furnaces of such capacity are not being built there. At any rate, Soviet experts 
in ferrous metallurgy have stated that such furnaces will be put into operation at 
some future date in the other industrial countries of the Communist bloc. 


At the instance of the USSR, Eastern Germany is at present engaged in study- 
ing the possibilities of utilizing high blast furnace pressure to assist in the pro- 
duction of pig iron. 


The extension of plants producing heavy generating equipment in Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia for importation into the USSR to promote the 
Seven-Year Plan figures large in Soviet plans for heavy industry in the Eastern 
bloc. Among other things, supplies of such equipment are intended to assist in 
developing the Third Metallurgical Base in the USSR, including the Karaganda 
metallurgical works, which is due to be completed by 1965, the combine at 
Kuznetsk and the plant at Taishet, in eastern Siberia, which is now being built. 


In connection with the future targets of heavy industry, it should be mentioned 
that the Soviets have agreed to certain reductions in the sums to be invested in 
heavy industry in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. At the twelfth conference 
of Comecon, Soviet representative Kosygin stated that some of the investment 
funds originally allocated to heavy industry would have to be given over to 
developing the food-processing industry in these countries, especially Bulgaria. 
Only in this way could these countries fulfill the Comecon demand for an appre- 
ciable increase in their exports of foodstuffs to other Comecon countries. By 
1965, Bulgaria, for example, is to increase her exports of fresh fruit and vegetables 
and of canned fruit, vegetables and other foodstuffs to two-and-a-half times the 
1958 and to almost six times the 1950 level. Since Bulgaria will continue to 
receive about 80 percent of her raw materials from the USSR, it may be taken 
that she will have to continue delivering 50 percent of her tobacco, 70 percent 
of her canned fruit and 90 percent of her leather products to the USSR. 


Many planning experts in the Eastern bloc are afraid that Soviet plans, which 
place especial emphasis upon heavy industry to the neglect of agriculture and 
consumer goods, will in the end lead to serious social and political unrest, even 
in Poland. The Soviet thesis that every state in the Eastern bloc should have a 
well-developed heavy industry of its own has, indeed, been departed from in 
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certain cases and is not being applied so thoroughly as, say, five years ago; 
but it still remains in force, modified by the growing tendency for the countries 
concerned to specialize in certain products. 


Heavy industrial products, including complete plants, are being exported at 
an ever-increasing rate to the underdeveloped countries. In most cases, these 
plants are delivered ready for use: i. e., the supplying country undertakes every- 
thing from the preparation of designs to the training of personnel from the 
receiving country. Even so, little account is taken of the needs of the under- 
developed countries by Soviet plans for developing the heavy industry of the 
Eastern bloc. Moreover, there are other reasons why the satellites can make 
only a very small contribution to Soviet economic expansion in Africa and Asia: 
even the highly-industrialized Communist countries in Europe lack the productive 
capital necessary in order to give the underdeveloped countries the credits they 
urgently need. Chairman of the Standing Committee for Foreign Trade Moisenko 
urged upon the member states of Comecon the necessity of accepting a large 
number of orders from the underdeveloped countries and of turning to the 
Committee in the event of difficulty. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
all proposals by Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia for the establishment 
of an East bloc organization for providing credits to finance economic expansion 
have been consistently turned down by the USSR. 


Another reason is the chronic shortage of raw materials in most of the Com- 
munist countries. In order to carry out orders from the underdeveloped countries, 
member states of Comecon may, indeed, purchase raw materials and semifinished 
goods from the West, but this is rendered largely impracticable by the shortage 
of foreign currency. So far, the USSR has been unwilling to surrender any of the 
deliveries due to her in favor of the underdeveloped countries. The satellites 
do their best to fulfill the recommendations of Comecon and the USSR to develop 
economic relations with the underdeveloped countries, but often only at great 
sacrifice to themselves. For example, the USSR presented Eastern Germany with 
the urgent task of building the Nile power plant at Damanhiir and even proposed 
which enterprises should execute various orders connected therewith. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty, however, that about five thousand machines and 
pieces of equipment for this project were eventually delivered. The installation of 
an ovethead high-voltage cable with a length of 340 kilometers, 27 transformer 
stations and 21 substations could also be completed on time only by dint of great 
effort. Less difficulty was encountered in the construction at Aleppo of a cement 
factory with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons, a task wRich was executed 
jointly by the committees for foreign trade and machine building of Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. In response to a proposal of the USSR, Eastern 
Germany has also advanced a credit of 7,500,000 Egyptian pounds at 2.5 percent 
interest to the United Arab Republic for the purchase of machinery, to be paid 
for in kind. 

The Eastern bloc countries put up little opposition to Soviet proposals of 
this kind. It is wrong to regard this bloc as a unit held together by iron discipline. 
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On the other hand, one should temember that it is an alliance of states that arose 
from the conquests of the Soviet Army in East and Central Europe. The leaders 
of these Communist states came to power, not through revolutions, but through 
the military expansion of the USSR which followed upon the war against Nazi 
Germany. Consequently, the USSR plays a role in Eastern Europe which is 
different from that of the USA in the West. 

As for the satellites’ prospects of influencing the newly-created states in Africa 
and Asia, it should be borne in mind that these young states are above all interested 
in acquiring industrial plant, machinery and technical and financial assistance, 
which the Eastern bloc can provide to only a very limited extent. Consequently, 
provided that it carefully plans its economic aid to these countries, the West can 
count upon their support—not for reasons of democracy, but because it is as yet 
economically more powerful than the Communist bloc. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Nickel Industry of the USSR 


At the present time, the industry of the USSR is experiencing a deficiency 
of nickel. During World War II, as in the postwar period, nickel assumed con- 
siderable strategical significance as technology began to change from chrome- 
nickel steel to heat-resistant steels, in which the nickel content was appreciably 
greater. During the first postwar years, serial production of military and civil 
jet planes was begun. Only comparatively recently, the Soviet specialized press 
reported that in the course of the Fourth Five-Year Plan construction of jet- 
propelled aviation engines was held up by a deficiency of nickel steel in the 
USSR.# 

At present the consumption of nickel in industry is gradually increasing. 
The enhanced importance of nickel in the war industry is not the only reason 
for this: the transition of the cable and storage battery industries from lead to 
nickel, aluminum and plastics has also considerably broadened the demand for 
nickel. The use of nickel in conjunction with alkalis instead of acids on a lead 
base is being rapidly adopted in the manufacture of storage batteries. This is 
having a widespread economic effect, as alkaline storage batteries consume only 
4—5 grams of nickel per ampere-hour, while acid dissolves up to 35 grams of 
lead. Alkaline storage batteries have a service life 2.5 times longer than that of 
lead ones. ‘Thus, in the storage battery industry one ton of nickel can replace 
more than 20 tons of lead, while the prime cost of nickel is only 3.5 times as 
high as that of léad. Moreover, alkaline storage batteries, in contrast to the acid 
ones, are not liable to damage from low temperatures, vibrations and short 
circuits, for which reason their operation is more reliable.? 


A large quantity of nickel is also used in the manufacture of high-temperature 
instruments and anticorrosive alloys, as well as in the making of jet engines and 
equipment for the petroleum and chemical industries. As a result of the deficiency 
of nickel in the USSR, Soviet scientists and engineers are now having to work ' 
out measures for effecting a sharp reduction in the industrial consumption of 
nickel. In this connection, recourse is being had to the methods employed in 
the electroplating industry in the United States and elsewhere, since 20 percent 
of the nickel produced in the USSR is used in electroplating and nickeling 
constitutes up to 75 percent of the output of the electroplating industry.? After 


1 M. L. Bernshtein, “Zharoprochnye splavy” (Heat-resistant Alloys), Metallurgiya SSSR, 1917—57 
gg. (The Soviet Metals Industry, 1917—57}, VoL Il, Moscow, 1959, p. 698. 

2 R. Saifullin, “Ekonomiya tsvetnykh metallov” (Economizing Non-ferrous Metals), Ekonomiche- 
skaya gazela, October 9, 1960, p. 4. 

3 Ibid. 
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analyzing the methods used es reducing the expenditure of nickel in foreign 
industry, Soviet scientists came to the following conclusions. It was established 
that by using chemical methods for depositing nickel, it was possible to reduce 
the thickness of the deposit by two thirds. A second method for diminishing the 
thickness of the nickel deposit was the application of chrome. Soviet industry 
is also beginning to adopt the method, widely used abroad, of utilizing conductive 
alloys for anticorrosive metal coverings. By using these methods, the USSR 
hopes to save about 10,000 tons of this important metal.* 


Until 1934, the USSR produced no nickel of its own. In 1913, 5,500 tons of 
this metal were imported into Russia from abroad. The demand for nickel after 
World War I increased considerably, but it was not until 1926 that nickel pro- 
specting in the USSR began. This showed that the Soviet Union possessed on 
the whole two sorts of nickel ore: oxide and sulfide. To the former belong the 
Ufalei and Rezh deposits, in the Urals. The main deposits of sulfate and sulfide 
ore were on the Kola Penninsula, in the vicinity of the rich Finnish deposit 
operated on concession by Canada. In addition, new nickel deposits were dis- 
covered in the Southern Urals and in the Aktyubinsk Oblast of Kazakhstan, 
which provided raw material for the nickel enterprise built here before World 
War II. The Southern Urals proved to be the richest nickel-bearing region of 
the USSR. In addition to the Urals, rich nickel deposits were discovered in the 
northern part of Krasnoyarsk Krai. About 200 tons of ore had to be processed 
to produce one ton of nickel.5 In spite of the fact that nearly 30 years have 
elapsed since the discovery of the first Soviet nickel deposits, the output of ore 
continues to be unsatisfactory. For example, the now defunct Ministry of Non- 
ferrous Metallurgy for many years did not provide the processing plants of the 
Murmansk Oblast with the funds necessaty for exploiting the deposits situated 
there. Only in 1958 did the Sovnarkhoz of the Murmansk Oblast provide the 
nickel-processing plants in the oblast with investment sums 4.5 times as great 
as they had received in any year between 1951 and 1955. At the same time, 
preparations were begun for exploiting the new orefields of Kotselvaar,. Kaul 
and Kammikivi.* In spite of the fact that the work on construction here is now 
approaching completion, both plants on the Kola Peninsula are still short of 
ore. The metal extraction rate in the Soviet nickel industry has increased very 
slowly, and still lags behind that of leading undertakings in foreign countries 
such as Canada and the USA. Annual losses on this score run to hundreds of 
millions of rubles. The planned increase in the contribution of the Southern 
Urals to the totab Soviet output of nickel represents the fundamental factor in 
this branch of industry. Soviet specialists calculate that the deposits of the 
Southern Urals will permit a reduction of 30 percent in the capital outlay per 
unit of increase in output during the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65); to achieve 

í Ibid. 

5 Promyshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazeta, December 18, 1959, p. 1. 

6 V. A. Shlykov, “Perspektivy razvitiya gomodobyvayishchel promyshlennosti Ko'skogo polu- 


ostrova” (Prospects for the Development of the Mining Industry on the Kola Peninsula), Gorny zhurnal, 
1958, No. 5. 
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this, according to the calculations of the State Institute for Nickel Enterprise 
Designing, productivity must be raised by 70 percent, while the prime cost of 
nickel must be cut by 25 percent.” This will enable the nickel industry of the 
USSR to approach the efficiency of corresponding capitalist enterprises. 


* 


The Soviet nickel industry began during the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
construction of the first nickel combine at Verkhny Ufalei was completed in 1934.8 
This factory was designed to produce nickel at the rate of 3,000 tons a year, 
and by the standards of the time was regarded as a large-scale enterprise. A 
year later, in 1935, the Rezh nickel factory was brought into operation: this 
provided semifinished products for other nickel enterprises in the Southern 
Urals, but did not turn out any finished products of its own. At the Eighteenth 
Party Congress, the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-42) was adopted, providing 
for the further development of the nickel industry. Shortly before the beginning 
of World War II, the Soviet nickel industry was augmented by two new enter- 
prises: the Southern Urals factory in Orsk, and the “Severonikel” combine in 
Monchegorsk, both of which commenced operations in 1939.9 In spite of the 
fact that production was already under way in four nickel combines at the outbreak 
of war, the overall production of non-ferrous metals, including nickel, was 
still insufficient to meet the requirements of the national economy and defense. 


During World War IL, the nickel industry operated under much more difficult 
conditions. During that period, the newly-constructed “Severonikel’ combine 
was dismantled and evacuated eastward. Construction of the two enterprises 
at Norilsk (Krasnoyarsk Krai) and Kimpersai (Orenburg Oblast), which was 
already under way, was accelerated and both plants were brought into operation 
before the end of the war.1° Nonetheless, nickel imports during the war assumed 
considerable proportions.1! 


Following World War II, the Soviet Union acquired a considerable area of 
territory in the north of Finland. In 1944, on the site of the Finnish settlement 
Kolosjoki, where workers of the Canadian-owned nickel factory had lived, 
the Soviet settlement “Nikel” sprang up at the foot of the Kaulaunturi range of 
hills, 40 kilometers in length, which contained about 5 million tons of high- 
grade nickel ore. In 1948, after four years of negotiations, the nickel factory was 
acquired from Canada by the USSR, and was renamed “Pechenganikel.” 12 


7 M. Golynsky, “Voprosy razvitiya tsvetnoi metallurgii v Semiletnem plane” (The Development 
of the Non-ferrous Metals Industry During the Seven-Year Plan), Planovoe kbozyaistvo, 1959, No. 2, p. 42. 

8 R. N. Stepanov, “Geografiya promyshlennosti SSSR” (The Geography of Soviet Industry), 
Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 121. 

? D. M. Chizhikov, “Tsvetnaya metallurgrya” (The Non-ferrous Metals Industry), Metallurgiya 
SSSR, 1917—57 gg., Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 484. 

10 Tbid., p. 485. 

11 S, A. Pervushin, “Tsvetnaya metallurgiya za gody Sovetskoi vlast:” (The Non-ferrous Metals 
Industry During the Soviet Regime), sid., p. 405. 

12 Der grosse Herder, Vol. VI, Freiburg, 1955, col. 1128. 
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The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) envisaged a 90 percent increase in 
nickel production.18 However, it was not until the end of 1950 that the output 
of non-ferrous metals, including nickel, exceeded the prewar level. Under the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1950-55), a further 53 percent increase was provided for.1* 
During that period, losses in processing the nickel ore and concentrates continued 
to be considerable. Apart from the inadequate metal extraction rate, the quality 
of much nickel ore was poor. In spite of a certain increase during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan, nickel production still did not meet the needs of the nation’s 
economy, as the capacity of the factories in operation was by no means fully 
exploited and the losses in metal during mining and processing of the raw 
material were quite considerable. The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) provided 
for a 70 percent increase of capacity in the industry. Improvements in organization 
of production and increased capacity should have resulted in a 60 percent rise 
in production during this period. 

The “control figures” also envisaged an increase of 64 percent.1® The first 
two years of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-60) should, according to the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, have shown an annual increase in nickel smelting of 9 percent. 
As we shall see, the Seven-Year Plan did not lay down any absolute figures, and 
merely called for a 14 percent increase during 1961. 


The nickel industry at present possesses seven operating combines and one 
is under construction. These are as follows: 


Location Year of Opening 

North-Western Group: 

“Severonikel” Combine ............ Monchegorsk, Murmansk Oblast 1939* 

““Pechenganikel” Combine .......... Nikel, Murmansk Oblast 1946** 
Urals Group: 

Southern Urals Combine............ Orsk, Orenburg Oblast 1939 

Verkhny Ufalei Combine ........... Verkhny Ufalei, Sverdlovsk Oblast 1933 

Kimpersai Combine ........-00.200: Kimpersai, Orenburg Oblast (Before 1945) 

Rezh Works ........... DEPENEN Rezh, Sverdlovsk Oblast 1935 

“Buruktalnikel” Combine .........., Svetly, Orenburg Oblast (Under Construction) 
Krasnoyarsk Group: 

Norilsk Combine ssessareciirsrsess Norilsk, Krasnoyarsk Krai (Before 1945) 


* Production resumed after reconstruction in 1947. 
** ‘Transferred to USSR in 1948, 


SOURCES: Map: Glawnpe sreatry ee ee ee ee T O a; Moscow, 1955; 


Ixvastra, February 9, 1954; Matallurgepe SSSR, 1917—37 gg. (The Soviet Metals Industry, 1917—57), Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 484: 
Prewyshlansc-chommscheskaya paxsta, October 16, 1959, p. 4. 


In 1959, a new group of nickel deposits was discovered in Orenburg Oblast, 
100 kilometers from the nearest railroad. During the next two years a single- 





13 Pervushin, op. eht., p. 408. 

14 Ibid., p. 409. 

15 N. A. Bulganin, Doklad o direktivakh XX sezda KPSS po Shsstomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya 
narodnogo kbozyaistea SSSR. na 1956—60 gg. (Report on the Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1956—60), 
Moscow, 1956. 
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track railroad was laid and in the spring of 1960 construction started of the town 
of Svetly to accommodate workers, technicians and engineers of the “Buruktal- 
nikel” combine.1® Workers engaged on the construction of this combine include 
personnel demobilized from the Soviet army and young secondary school 
graduates. By the beginning of 1962, the population of Svetly should be nearing 
its target of 60,000. Whereas at present three nickel combines are situated within 
the Arctic Circle and four in the Central and Southern Urals, further development 
of the industry will entail construction of new factories in Kazakhstan and the 
Dnieper Region of the Ukrainian SSR. The Kazakh SSR contains 26 percent 
of the nickel deposits so far located in the USSR. The nickel enterprise planned 
in the Ukraine is based upon the ore reserves discovered by recent prospecie 
in the Dnieper Region.1” 

The state economic plan for 1961 envisages not only an increase in nickel 
production, but also further improvements in technological processes, particularly 
in the efficient utilization of war materials. It is no secret that many Soviet nickel 
plants have succeeded in extracting between 9 and 14 components in the form of 
pure metals from the concentrates, but there are still nickel factories where the 
greater part of the non-nickel components are left behind in the residue from . 
concentrating mills, or are discharged into the atmosphere with waste gases.18 
This applies particularly to those plants at which copper is a second component. 
During the extraction of pure copper, the zinc components are often irretrievably 
lost whereas in comparable factories abroad they are retained together with the 
nickel and copper. 

Throughout the history of the nickel industry, Soviet engineers have had 
to devise their own techniques owing to the strict security measures practiced 
in the major foreign companies, as, for example, in the processing of nickel oxide 
otes in Canada, Germany and New Caledonia. In many respects these techniques 
do not meet the requirements of the Soviet non-ferrous metals industry, and the 
situation is only slowly being improved. 

Thrown back on their own resources, Soviet engineers had to cope with 
difficulties arising from lower-grade ores, from which they had to extract not 
only nickel, but also copper and poly-metallic admixtures.1® The oxide ores’used 
for obtaining nickel in the Southern Urals were smelted in a raw state without 
preliminary treatment, resulting in mattes with a nickel content of 15—40 percent. 
Nickel refining in all Soviet plants is carried out by means of electrolysis, on 
which considerably more electric power is expended than abroad because of the 
poorer quality mattes.2° Only in recent years has there been sqme improvement: 
capacity of the metallurgical plants has increased, consumption of raw materials 
fallen, metal extraction tates risen, and the processing of nickel, copper and other 
metals occurring in these ores has been put on a more efficient basis. 





18 Sovetskaya Rosnya, October 19, 1960, p. 4. 

17” Radio Moscow, March 2, 1957. 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December 18, 1960, p. 1. 
18 Chizhikov, op. ert., p. 484. 

20 Stepanov, op. cif., p. 135. 
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Even in 1960, 26 years after the creation of the first Soviet nickel enterprise, 
the “Pechenganikel” combine is technically backward and is not fulfilling its 
production plans: 


Automation? Remote control? At Nikel? How can one talk of remote control 
when even cutting heads are brought on horses to the boring machines at the mine? 
Just like a hundred years ago! 

If you come to Nikel, you can read the results of “horse mechanization” on 
the notice board. The day I went on leave, it said on the board: “Ore output for 
the day: 67 percent [of the plan]. 


According to the chief power engineer at the “Severonikel’”’ combine, S. K. 
Karapetyan, during the 13 years since the factory resumed operations after 
reconstruction, nothing had been done to replace buildings or equipment. 


It is senseless and uneconomical to automatize furnaces dating from factory 
owner Demidov’s time. The machines should be worthy of automation. What shall 
we do, for example, with the electric smelting furnaces? They are old; their produc- 
tivity is low. At times the people have to work with antigas respirators, the air in the 
workshop is so saturated with sulfur fumes. Should we automatize antiques?... 
We spend a good deal more time talking about automation than we do creating the 
conditions necessary for it. The technical information is scant and is often outmoded.*®* 


Even in these large combines in the Murmansk Oblast, almost nothing is 
done about industrial safety measures and labor protection. There is no real 
ventilation, and this leads to complete pollution not only of the various workshops 
but of the entire plant with its surrounding vegetation: 


The closer I approached the factory, the more I was gripped by a feeling of 
misgiving and vexation. Everything was blackened and shriveled. ... Peering more 
closely, I could see sulfur fumes hovering above the ground, poisoning every living 
thing around. 


What was ar An accident? Or was ‘his how they dealt with pollution in the 
plant?#8 


At both the “Severonikel” and “Pechenganikel” plants, all production 
personnel work with oxygen equipment strapped to their sides. In the absence 
of normal pipelines to feed the furnaces, the workers have to manhandle en 
cylinders. ?4 


x 


In the free world, information on nickel production is not kept secret; but the 
Soviet Union and its satellites—the former throughout the 43 years of its existence— 
have always regarded such data as being of strategic importance and do not 
publish any absolute figures. Nevertheless, foreign encyclopedias, including the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Oxford Economic Atlas, give rough estimates. 


a G., Svirsky, “Komandirovka v Nikel” (An Official Trip to Nikel), Ogonsk, 1960, No. 24, p. 20. 
32 Thid., pp. 20—21. 

33 Ibid., p. 21. 

34 Thid. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, for example, gives the nickel output of the USSR 
and its satellites in 1953 as having been 26,000 tons, but does not list the Soviet 
Union separately, while the Oxford Economic Atlas estimates Soviet nickel 
production in 1951 as 17,000 tons. The only available Soviet data, in this as in 
many other spheres of industrial production, refer to actual or planned output 
in the form of percentages of the output of earlier years. Thus, in its report on the 
fulfillment of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the Central Statistical Authority stated 
that nickel production in 1955 was 37 percent higher than in 1951.25 According 
to the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress relating to the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, nickel production was to increase by 64 percent between 1956 and 1960.28 
Since the Seven-Year Plan gave no specific requirements in this connection and 
confined itself to saying that “the production of nickel will be considerably 
increased,” we have to rely on the figures laid down by the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
For 1961, we have the statement of V. N. Novikov, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission of the USSR, made in a report delivered on December 20, 
1960, that the output of nickel this year is planned to rise by 14 percent above 
the level for last year.*? Combining these various data and taking the estimate 
of the Oxford Economic Atlas as a basis, we may suggest the following tentative 
figures for Soviet nickel production during the last decade: 1951-17,000 tons; 
1955—23,300 tons; 1957—29,400 tons; 1960—38,200 tons; and 1961-43,400 tons. 
(The 1957 figure is. arrived at by adding to the 1955 figure two-fifths of the 
planned increase for 1956—60.) 


From these admittedly only very approximate data, it will be seen that in 
nickel production the USSR occupies the foremost position among the countries 
of the Communist camp. In 1957, its production was equivalent to 13.2 percent 
of the total output of the free world. Even so, judging from the official statistical 
surveys of Soviet foreign trade during the years 1956-59, the USSR in recent 
years has not imported any nickel from the free world, owing to the latter’s 
embargo. Persistent measures designed to achieve greater economy in the 
country’s nickel mining and to introduce automation, to continue the con-_ 
struction of nickel combines and to discover new deposits, are indicative of 
unsatisfied demands for nickel in the Soviet aviation, defense and machine 


building industries. G. A. Voedensky 





35 Soobshchenis TsSU ob itogakh vypolneniya Pyatiletuego plana raxvitlya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR za 
1951—55 gg. (Report of the Central Statistical Authority on the Execution of the Five-Year Plan for the 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1951—55), Moscow, 1956. 

26 Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po Shestomu pyatileinemu plans razvitiya narodnogo kbhozyaistva SSSR 
na 1956—60 gg. (Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the 
Development of-the National Economy of the USSR in 1956—60), Moscow, 1956. 

37 Pravda, December 21, 1960, p. 2. 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Central Committee Plenum 


Khrushchev and the Central Committee 


The stormy course of the plenary session of the Party Central Committee held 
on January 10--18, 1961, may well have prompted the question: what is the true 
role today of the Central Committee as a potential center of power in the Kremlin? 
In his treatment of Party members who addressed the meeting—Central Committee 
ot Presidium members and Party first secretaries from the Union republics— 
Khrushchev behaved like a severe schoolmaster, who regarded them as so many 
mischievous boys in need of a good scolding. During his report, Presidium 
member and First Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee Podgorny was 
eighteen times interrupted by Khrushchev, called personally to account, apostro- 
phized and reprimanded until he felt compelled to admit his guilt and promise 
better things in future. 


Khrushchev drew upon all the resources of his actor’s art. Growing. purple 
in the face, he stormed at trembling high officials, threatening them with ex- 
pulsion from the Party and legal punishment for showing incompetence and sub- 
mitting false reports of the harvest to both Party and government. The victims 
stuttered confessions of guilt which were reminiscent of the great show trials of 
the thirties. 


After reviewing all the proceedings of the session, one is tempted to ask 
oneself whether the body concerned is indeed the highest organ of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, entrusted with the task of deciding all the most 
important questions of Party and state, or merely an assembly with no other 
function than that of approving the decisions of heads of Party and government. 
In Stalin’s time, the Central Committee’s functions were purely nominal. All 
matters of politics and economics, great and small, were settled in lordly fashion 
by the dictator’s private secretariat, and the right of the Politburo and the Central 
Committee to discuss these matters was virtually ignored. Central Committee 
members were obliged to accept unanimously the decisions laid before them, 
and insofar as they took the floor at a plenary session, to pay homage to the 
“preat and wise leader” according to the Byzantine rites of Stalin-worship. 

How does the,plenary session of the Central Committee work in the post- 
Stalin epoch? It has been established that when in 1957 Khrushchev was voted 
down in the Presidium by the, Molotov-Malenkov-Kaganovich group and 
virtually removed from his position as leader of the Party, he was able to retrieve 
his position only by hastily summoning a plenary session of the Committee. His 
survival was, indeed, due to the fact that he had control over the Party apparatus 
and could rely on that body which represented the collective will of the Party 
rank and file during the intervals between Party congresses—i.e., the Central 
Committee, 
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Just over one year ago, in December 1959, this body was in rebellion against 
the First Secretary. On that occasion, as also in January of this year, the results 
of the previous harvest were to be reviewed. To judge from the Soviet press, the 
December 1959 session took quite a different course from that anticipated by 
Khrushchev, for the majority of the Conimittee’s members objected to Khrush- 
chev’s original presentation of the results of the harvest and the state of agriculture 
which he had intended to force upon the Committee. 


On December 19, 1959, Party and state leaders in Moscow publicly con- 
gtatulated the Council of Ministers of Kazakhstan for their great successes in 
agriculture. Three days later, i.e., on the first day of the Central Committee’s 
plenary session, Pravda stated in a leading article that “the entire country” had 
“received with the greatest pleasure the news of Kazakhstan’s great successes 
in grain production.” Kazakhstan Party Secretary Belyaev was personally com- 
mended and decorated for these achievements. From these official acts it was clear 
that Khrushchev firmly intended to hush up the catastrophic failure of the harvest 
in Kazakhstan in the fall of 1959. Since it was generally known that the cultivation 
of the virgin lands of Central Asia had been undertaken on Khrushchev’s personal 
initiative in opposition to other Party leaders and agricultural experts, the blame 
for a catastrophic harvest in these regions must primarily be laid at Khrushchev’s 
door. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that he should attempt to turn this 
failure into a success by dint of a preventive offensive, so to speak, in the field of 
propaganda. Clearly, however, the majority of Central Committee members 
were not disposed to accept this transparent maneuver, and so Khrushchev’s 
vetsion of events came to be transformed during the very course of the pro- 
ceedings. Khrushchev found himself obliged to change the original text of his 
report and to admit the failure of the harvest, particularly in Kazakhstan. 


In order to save his own prestige, he had to find scapegoats. The victims 
were the recently decorated Belyaev and, two weeks later, Presidium member 
Kirichenko, who was responsible for the harvest as a whole. Both of these men, 
protégés of Khrushchev, were removed from the Presidium. Khrushchev then 
admitted that Kazakhstan’s “great success” had infact been a great failure. In the 
event, the Party leaders of Kazakhstan had to carry the blame for the adébacle. 
“I asked you, Comrade Belyaev,” declared Khrushchev, “what you needed in 
order to bring the harvest in in time, and-you said, ‘Nothing at all. We have 
everything at our disposal.’ ”1 


Criticism of the program for cultivating the virgin lands went so far that 
certain Central Committee members urged the abandonment of this campaign, 
in which billions of rubles had been invested and from which Khrushchev had 
hoped for a final solution of the USSR’s grain problem. Khrushchev was obliged 
to urge the Committee: “In 1954, I pressed for the cultivation of the virgin lands; 
we should not now refuse, comrades, to continue this work ...’”? 





1 Prasda, December 29, 1959. 
2 Ibid, 
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In general, the overall tone of the discussions at this meeting indicated a 
distinct lack of confidence in the wisdom of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy. 
The proceedings of the December 1959 plenum showed that the Central Committee 
was no longer the willing tool of Party and governmental leaders that it had been 
in Stalin’s day. 


x 


In contrast to the plenum of December 1959, that of January 1961 took a 
course that precluded the possibility of a second contretemps for Khrushchev. 
This was primarily due to the fact that Khrushchev had watered down the 
composition of those attending in rather a remarkable way. In addition to the 
240 full and candidate members of the Central Committee, delegates—carefully 
selected, naturally, by Khrushchev himself—were present from all branches of 
Soviet society-the Party, the government, the economy, science, technology, 
journalism. The number of those attending was, in fact, well over 2,000. Central 
Committee members were numerically swamped by delegates who, properly 
speaking, had no business there and according to the statutes were not entitled 
to vote. Many of them were not even Party members; even so, they exerted a 
decisive influence, and even were able to take the floor. 


Apart from Khrushchev himself, reports were delivered by the first secretaries 
of all the fifteen Union republics. In all of them, shortages and failures in agri- 
culture were admitted. From his own report and also from his interruptions of 
the others, it became clear that Khrushchev was intent upon throwing the blame 
for the USSR’s chronic agrarian problem, which in the last two years had grown 
to quite appreciable proportions, upon the senior Party functionaries, while 
absolving the lower Party officials and the “people” from all responsibility. 
His intention of presenting himself as spokesman for the “people” and the Party 
rank and file is unmistakable. By means of this tactic, he clearly hopes to win over 
those sections of the “upper class’—the technical intelligentsia, the economic 
administrators, army officers—who are natural rivals of the senior Party officials. 
Without their support, he could scarcely be so bold as to defy the leading Party 
caste. Khrushchev would appear to have set himself the difficult task of ensuring 
the hegemony of the Party by checkmating the Party’s leading stratum. The result 
of this is that the masses both within and without the Party are being set against 
the higher Party functionaries. 

This move is reflected in the virtual degradation of the Party Central Committee 
from its position as supreme Party organ during the intervals between Party 
congresses. By bringing in non-members of the Committee, Khrushchev has 
succeeded in rendering the Central Committee powerless. His final cry of “The 
people and IP’ was a plain challenge to the upper stratum of the Party apparatus. 
This is his recipe for effecting that one-man-dictatorship which is the only 
adequate means of ensuring the continued existence of the dictatorship of Com- 
munism. It was only by adopting a tactic of this kind that he could afford not only 
to make personal attacks upon various senior Party functionaries but even to 
render them positively laughable. 
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It would seem that Khrushchev intends to adopt similar tactics during the 
forthcoming Twenty-second Party Congress. It is probable that the number of 
delegates to this congress will reach the unprecedented figure of 5,000—6,000 
instead of the hitherto usual 1,500-2,000; for there will be one representative for 
every 2,000 Party members and candidate members, whereas at the last congress 
there was one for every 6,000. There will thus be far more representatives from 
the Party rank and file. 


In conclusion, one may say that the Central Committee, which under Stalin 
merely approved the policy of the regime, is now to be deprived of that degree 
of initiative which it recovered after the dictator’s death. In attempting to bring 
this about, Khrushchev has undoubtedly ventured upon a bold experiment. His 
intention would appear to be to launch a partly “revisionist,” partly revolution- 
ary program over the heads of the Party bigwigs, by opening the door to power 
for the middle and lower strata of Party officials and even for non-Party members. 
By this course, he is aiming at the same goal as Stalin—that of a one-man-dictator- 
ship, although he is not in a position to use the same terroristic methods. Whether 
he will achieve this aim, which brings him into opposition with the upper Party 
stratum, is as yet uncertain: the T'wenty-second Party Congress may be expected 
to bring the solution of this question somewhat nearer. 

Stefan Yowev 


The Central Committee and Agriculture 


The primary concern of the recent plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee was the state of the country’s agriculture. This was in line with the 
practice of the last two years, when special sessions have been devoted mainly to 
discussion of this branch of the economy. 


The serious situation in agriculture had already been recognized by the fall 
of 1960. On October 29, Khrushchev presented the Central Committee Presidium 
with a memorandum on the subject and put forward proposals for rectifying the 
situation. This memorandum was the subject of discussion throughout the country 
in Party circles. At the end of 1960, a conference of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR was held which was attended by the chairmen of the councils of ministers 
and secretaries of the Party central committees of the Union republics. On the 
eve of the plenary session, the text of the theses of Khrushchev’s forthcoming 
speech was distributed. The preparations for the plenary ses$ion had thus been 
very thorough. 


Reports were read at the session by Khrushchev and the first secretaries ofall 
the fifteen Union republics. Each report, the remarks made during the discussions 
and even the final resolution on the state of Soviet agriculture admitted serious 
shortcomings in the industry. The text of Khrushchev’s memorandum and the 
theses of his speech were not reported, presumably because they gave too precise 
details of these shortcomings. 
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One of the main failures was in grain production. The gross grain yield was 
some 20 million tons less than planned. State grain deliveries from the virgin 
lands of Kazakhstan fell 2,750,000 tons below the target set. First Secretary of the 
Virgin Lands Krai G. I. Sokolov stressed that this would have a very adverse 
effect on the country’s grain reserves.* The Ukraine sold 5,750,000 tons of grain 
to the state—only just over half the amount in previous years. Khrushchev had 
stated that, in order to meet the entire needs of the population, the state must 
purchase annually some 68,000,000 tons of grain: in 1960, it obtained only 
46,700,000 tons.4 


The livestock situation was even worse. Khrushchev was forced to admit 
that the country was suffering from a shortage of meat, milk and butter. In 1960, 
meat production in many republics was apparently below the 1959 figure, which 
itself had not met the country’s needs. In 1960, a total of 9,334,000 head of sheep 
died from lack of fodder in the RSFSR, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Georgia. 
“The rate of increase of milk production has slowed down and in some oblasts 
has even declined, . . . in a number of oblasts and republics, the number of cows 
has, in fact, ceased to rise in recent years.’’5 In certain republics the increase has 
been mainly among privately owned cows. In Azerbaidzhan, for example, 
“between 1953 and 1960 the number of cows on collective and state farms rose 
by 3 percent, those privately owned by 84 percent.” $ 

Referring to the drive to overtake the United States in per capita production 
of dairy and meat products, Khrushchev, describing himself as an optimist, 
named a new date five years ahead. Moreover, he stated that present rates of 
production would not enable this target to be met. 


As the main reasons for the failure of the 1960 plans, Khrushchev gave the 
poor organization of agriculture by Party and economic organs, which “‘failed 
to rouse the people in the drive to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan,” the obsolete 
structure of the agricultural administration, backwardness in agricultural science 
and machine construction, the low standard of agricultural engineering, large- 
scale pilfering of grain before and during the harvest, juggling of returns and 
other criminal deceptions of the state. He emphasized that the people must be 
told the truth at once, since delays would only lead to still greater harm: 

We cannot go on running things in this manner. We must tell the truth openly 


and frankly, the people will understand the truth. It will rise up and overcome 
difficulties in the running of the economy and will reveal its potential.’ 


This novel idea reflects the new situation. A year ago the truth was not told; 
today the situation is even worse. 


In his report and also in his continual interruptions of the reports by the 
Union republic first secretaries, Khrushchev cited many specific shortcomings. 





3 Ibid., January 13, 1961. 
4 Ibid., January 21, 1961. 
5 Ibid., January 22, 1961. 
8 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., January 21, 1961. 
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To curry favor in higher quarters, many senior officials undertake impossibly 
high obligations and either cannot fulfill them or, in the attempt to do so, cause 
considerable harm to the economy of the oblast or region in question. They 
deliver seed grain, slaughter young stock and even dairy cattle. Many report 
completion of planned grain deliveries and then immediately apply to the state 
for grain to feed the population, as fodder for cattle or for sowing purposes.® 


Pilfering of the harvest reached alarming proportions. Addressing First 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee Podgorny, Khrushchev declared: 
“The figures for the corn yield which you have just mentioned constitute only 
half the harvest. The other half of the corn grown was pilfered and stolen while 
standing in the fields.”® He also spoke of the system whereby foodstuffs are 
bought from stores and resold to the state and cattle are purchased from private 
owners for the same purpose in order to fulfill the plan: 


. It is incredible that butter should be bought in the stores and then counted 
by a collective farm toward fulfillment of its planned production and delivered to 
the state. Yet... Communists also engage in such practices on occasion. It is a kind 
of distortion, speculation—indeed it is not even speculation, it is a serious crime. 


He even cast doubts on the accuracy of Soviet statistics and the system of 
accounting employed in agriculture: 
Punishment must be meted out irrespective of the persons involved. If we do not 


put matters in order, plans will be fulfilled statistically, but there will be a shortage 
of products. You know one cannot make pancakes out of statistics.14 


The Soviet leaders are not concerned solely with the fall in the gross yield of 
grain and livestock products. They are also worried about the decline in deliveries 
to the state. According to Soviet statistics, the gross grain yield in 1956 was less 
than in 1960, yet in the former year nearly 8,000,000 tons more were sold to the 
state. In 1960, the lowest percentage ever of the gross grain yield was delivered: 
in 1956, the state purchased 41.4 percent, in 1958-39.3 percent, and in 1960 only 
34.2 percent. In the Ukraine, for example, deliveries last year amounted to less 
than 6,000,000 tons, compared with 10,000,000 in 1948. Earlier, the state had 
extracted the planned quantity from collective farms irrespective of the gross 
yield of the farm in question. Now, with a relaxation in state discipline, former 
methods cannot be used and the Soviet leaders have to reckon with local opposi- 
tion in fulfilling planned state deliveries. 


Analyzing the January session, it may be concluded that the Party organization 
of agriculture, numerous Central Committee members and ether high-ranking 
Party officials were discredited. Even local Party officials of lesser importance did 
not escape criticism. Khrushchev attempted to prove that everybody—except 
himself and “the people’’—was responsible for the present situation: 





8 Ibid, 
° Ibid., January 12, 1961. 
10 Tbid, 
11 Ibid., January 14, 1961. 
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. in some cities little meat, milk and butter is sold. Yet when you ring up those 
in responsible positions and ask why there is no milk on sale, they calmly reply, 
“Oh, there were breakdowns.” Imagine a person who has come to dinner being 
told that there is no meat or milk today because of breakdowns in deliveries of these 
products to the store. What is he going to eat? ... You cannot put breakdowns in 
the soup.!* 


Khrushchev made scathing remarks about various Party leaders who were 
present, frequently interrupting their speeches or intervening in the discussions. 
He accused Ukrainian Premier Kalchenko of harming his republic’s economy by 
not admitting his mistakes.13 The First Secretary of the Kirghiz Central Committee 
was charged with having lost the Marxist-Leninist touch.1* He even suggested 
that USSR Gosplan Chairman Novikov, RSFSR Gosplan Chairman Gerasimov 
and Deputy Premier Zasyadko spend a month milking cows and that Krasnodar 
Krai First Secretary Vorobev be replaced by the woman brigade leader Dolinyuk. 
Although the latter remarks were made in jest, there is reason to suppose that 
there will be a radical overhaul of the governmentand Party apparatus, an injection 
of young blood and a removal of those who have not justified the trust put in 
them. There is even a hint that the latter might be the subject of criminal charges: 


What can be said about such leaders who frequently call themselves Communists? 
Only the enemies of the socialist state can act in this manner.... The guilty should 
be expelled from the Party and brought to trial for their violation of Party and 
government resolutions.15 


Khrushchev promised to increase the role and responsibility of specialists in 
running agriculture: 

Why do we have breakdowns in individual regions and in various sectors of 
agriculturer—Because sometimes we have ignoramuses coming along and giving 
orders where and what to sow, what area to sow and how to run the harvest. This 
situation is intolerable.16 


Academician Olshansky has been appointed Minister of Agriculture and in 
future the functions of the ministry are, for the most part, to be the coordination 
of theoretical work. 


An important view advanced was that Communism cannot be built without 
successes in agriculture. As part of a program to rectify the situation, a transfer of 
capital investment from heavy industry to the development of agriculture and 
light industry was announced: 


It must always be remembered that the wellbeing of a state is gauged not sale 
by the amount of metal produced, but also by other factors, for example, by the 
amount of food that a man can obtain and consume, by production of clothing and 
footwear—in fact, by the extent to which the requirements of a man’s life are satisfied.” 


a en 


= Thid., January 21, 1961. 
13 Thid, 
14 Ibid., January 14, 1961. 
18 Thid., January 22, 1961. 
1¢ Tbid., January 21, 1961. 
1? Thig. 
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This new policy was explained by Khrushchev to high-ranking officials in his 
speech of January 6: 

. we shall divert a part of capital investment to agriculture and light industry. 
Communism cannot be built by offering only machinery, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. People must be able to eat and dress well, have somewhere to live, and other... 
amenities.+§ 

This essentially revisionist theory runds counter to the principle on which 
the Soviet economy has been based for decades—the primacy of heavy industry. 
Another new departure is the proclamation that the people cannot be fed with 
promises and bright prospects alone: 


We must try to ensure that people have milk and meat and other products 
today.... What is more important, we must not only promise but also achieve 
these goals, do everything in order better to provide people with everything that 
they need. 1° 


In his search for new methods of stimulating agricultural output, Khrushchev 
has taken yet another revisionist step: he has discarded the principle of moral 
encouragement and has even admitted that it is impeding the progress of agricul- 
ture. He stated that “one will not get far on the moral factor alone.” 2° Yet neither 
Khrushchev nor the resolution gave any indication how the farm worker was to 
be encouraged to work harder. 


As part of the reorganization of agriculture, it was decided to set up an all- 
Union board (with branches at lower levels) to deal with the supply of equipment 
and artificial fertilizers, the organization of repair work and the use of machinery 
on farms. This body will act as intermediary between industry and the farms. A 
State Committee for Deliveries is to be created to deal with all types of state 
purchases. It is also proposed to institute a new form of cooperation, whereby 
collective farm surpluses will be purchased at somewhat higher prices. The 
object of this is to deprive the collective farms of the opportunity of using 
private enterptise to dispose of surpluses—a practice which has been on the in- 
crease—and to stamp out speculation. 


The Central Committee discussed a program to irrigate large areas in the 
RSFSR, the southern Ukraine, Transcaucasia and Central Asia. Having failed 
to achieve the desired results in the virgin lands and at the same time having 
completely neglected agriculture in the European part of the USSR, the Soviet 
leaders are now turning once more to the Ukraine, the Baltic states, Transcau- 
casia and Central Asia. In his report, Khrushchev even cast doubt on the time- 
liness of the earlier plans for the industrial exploitation of Siberia. He argued 
that it would be better 


. primarily to direct resources to the building of the Nurek and other power 
stations in the Central Asian regions and not to penetrate first into Siberia.... 





18 Problemy mira i sotsializma, Prague, 1961, No. 1, p. 8. 
19 Pravda, January 21, 1961. 
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Take, for example, the Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station. We shall soon complete 
it, but at present there are no consumers for the electric power which this station 
will produce.*! 


A project is also being discussed for diverting the northern rivers Pechora 
and Vychegda through the Kama into the Volga. This step will increase the 
output of all the power stations along the Kama and Volga and also help regulate 
the level of the Caspian Sea, which continues to fall. These plans indicate a 
tendency to switch the emphasis on development from the north and east to the 
south and west of the country. This is in part due to the difficulties encountered 
in finding people willing to settle in distant parts of the Soviet Union. 


The Central Committee’s decisions to alleviate the agricultural situation are 
somewhat nebulous and at best can only be described as a palliative. It will 
hardly be possible to overcome the passive resistance of the Soviet peasant 
without allowing him some scope for private enterprise and material benefit. 
Speaking in the Committee, Khrushchev stated: 

With our natural resources, territorial expanses and, above all, our economic 
potential, it is only political bankrupts who can speak of the unreality of the goal 
of making the country self-supporting in agricultural produce.™ 
In view of the present situation in Soviet agriculture and domestic food 

supplies, Khrushchev’s definition of political bankruptcy acquires an ironical ring. 


Y. Dyachkov 


Culture 


Soviet Celebration of the Tolstoy Anniversary 


The year 1960 was marked by two notable literary events—the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Anton Chekhov and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Lev Tolstoy. On November 19, a ceremonial gathering in memory of 
Tolstoy was held in the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow. Among those present were 
academicians, men of letters, composers, foreign guests, members of the World 
Peace Council, representatives of the Ministry of Culture and leading Soviet 
statesmen headed by Khrushchev. The meeting was opened by Chairman of 
the board of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR L. Sobolev, and Chairman of 
the National Council for American-Soviet Friendship Rockwell Kent made a speech 
describing Tolstoy as a prophet of peace and of the brotherhood of mankind. 

The principal event of the evening, however, was a long speech by the writer 
Leonid Leonov, which referred in general terms to Tolstoy’s importance for 
the people of Russia and the world at large.1 Although this was probably the 

a1 Ibid, 

42 Ibid., January 22, 1961. 

1 Pravda, November 20, 1960. 
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most vivid of all the contributions made in the USSR to the celebration of the 
anniversary, it hardly reflected a thorough grasp of Tolstoy’s creative achieve- 
ments. Almost the whole of the speech was devoted to a single episode in Tolstoy’s 
life—his departure from Yasnaya Polyana ten days before his death. Scarcely 
mentioning the complex motives that inspired the writer, Leonov treated his 
action solely as an act of protest against the existing social order and as the result 
of his desire to link his own life directly with that of the people: 


Tolstoy’s departure... therefore has the appearance of belated liberation; 
having broken his worn fetters, he carried out his old intention of merging himself 
with his guileless Russia, thereby hiding in an ordinary blade of grass the inordinately 
huge personality which he himself found beyond his strength to bear. 


Leonov even went on to suggest that Tolstoy was prepared to go out into 
the political arena any devote himself to revolutionary work, though he hastened 
to add: “Tolstoy had only a step to go, but across what a bottomless gulf!” 


At the end of his speech, Leonov, dealing with the importance of the great 
writer’s work, remarked: “The chair of Tolstoy stands empty,” thus apparently 
denying any Soviet author the right to aspire to Tolstoy’s place in literature. 
He made one comparison, however, which seems deliberately contrived and yet, 
perhaps, not unambiguous. Speaking of the writer’s death, Leonov observed: 


Twice, fourteen and twenty-six years later, my generation had occasion to taste 
this grief of loneliness, which, like any event affecting the whole nation, makes the 
homeland a close-knit family under a single roof. 


This pointed reference to Lenin and Gorky might be interpreted as indicating 
a desire on the speaker’s part to minimize the unique significance of Tolstoy 
and reducing his death to the same level as many other more or less comparable 
losses; on the other hand, however, it must be admitted that the two unnamed 
figures with whom he is compared stand very high in Soviet esteem. 


In view of Tolstoy’s standing in worldwide esteem, the celebrations marking 
the anniversary in the USSR were remarkably restrained. Admittedly, a special 
edition of Tolstoy’s complete works was brought out, in addition to the publi- 
cation of a number of books and pamphlets of a journalistic nature and the 
erection of memorials. But this is the practice in commemorating many other 
great figures. For instance, a monument is being erected by government decree 
to the memory of the half-forgotten historical novelist Karazin in Kharkov, 
and in June 1959 a memorial was erected to commemorate the death, by his own 
hand, of Alexander Fadeev three years before.? Thus, many of the government’s 
arrangements relating to the Tolstoy anniversary were nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. During the five or six months preceding the event, papers such as Pravda, 
Izvestia and Sovetskaya Rossiya contained no important articles aimed at drawing 
public attention to it. Even Literaturnaya gazeta, which might have been expected 
to be most concerned with the subject, showed only a grudging reaction. Between 
May and October 1960, it published only a few items: “The Agronomist from 


2 Literatura i xbizn, June 19, 1959, 
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Troitskoe,” which contains reminiscences by a descendant of Tolstoy; “Lev 
Tolstoy and Contemporary Literature,” a collection of statements by French 
writers; and a short sketch entitled “Lev Tolstoy’s French Godson.’ True, 
a fair amount of material devoted to the anniversary was published in the prov- 
inces, mainly in Tula and Yasnaya Polyana, but this could not hope to reach a 


wide audience. 


Even on the day itself the Soviet press failed to give the event the attention 
it deserved. Pravda published an editorial entitled “The Writer and the People,” 
which might be regarded as a tribute to Tolstoy, but in fact was primarily a 
directive counseling Soviet writers to adhere strictly to Party policy.* Tolstoy’s 
name seems to have been reluctantly brought in merely to make use of the occasion 
for other purposes. Apart from an editorial on ‘The Greatness of Tolstoy,” 
Izvestia devoted a page to three articles: “The Minstrel of Mankind,” by V. 
Ermilov; “A Word of Righteous Anger,” by N. Ardens; and a comparatively 
short but sincere speech by Professor Ettore Lo Gatto, of Rome University.5 
Komsomolskaya pravda, the main journal for youth, limited itself to a report of 
the ceremony in the Bolshoi Theater.® Naturally enough, somewhat more space 
was devoted to the subject in Literaturnaya gazeta, Literatura i zhizn, Sovetskaya 
kuliura and the magazine Ogonek, which published several articles on Tolstoy’s 
work, episodes from his life, reminiscences and sketches.” However, none of 
these articles reflect Tolstoy’s full stature and in all the journals the amount of 
space involved was no more than that given to coverage of the Festival of 
Ukrainian Literature and Art held in late November. 


Specialized literary magazines also failed to do the Tolstoy anniversaty 
justice. The November issue of Zvezda did not print a single line about the writer, 
although it contained reminiscences about Alexander Blok and a literary portrait 
of the modern writer V. Bakhmetev.® Okżyabr marked the occasion with a single 
article by T. Motyleva entitled “The Example of a Great Life,” which was 
relegated to the section on literary criticism.® Zramya limited its tribute to the 
childhood reminiscences of Sofya Mogilevskaya, “Summer in Krekshino,” and 
a short article by O. Mikhailov, “On Certain Traditions of Lev Tolstoy.”?° The 
November number of Neva yields only a brief section on Tolstoy and Yunost 
a six-page sketch of “Yasnaya Polyana, 1960.” 4 


In contrast to these, Novy mir printed articles on Tolstoy in its September, 
October and November numbers, the most noteworthy of which was that by 





_ 3 Literaturnaya gaze, July 9, 1960; September 13, 1960; and September 17, 1960. 

4 Pravda, November 20, 1960. 

5 Jzvestia, November 20, 1960. 

8 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 20, 1960. 

7 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 19, 1960; Literatura i zbizn, November 20, 1960; Sosetskaya kultura, 
November 19, 1960; Onek, 1960, No. 47. 

8 Zvezda, Moscow—Leningrad, 1960, No. 11. 

° Oktyabr, 1960, No. 11. 

10 Znamya, 1960, No. 11, pp. 81—84 and 191—202. 

11 Neva, Moscow—Leningrad, 1960, No. 11; Yiast, 1960, No. 11. 
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B. Meilakh, entitled “The Departure and Death of Lev Tolstoy.” This article 
closely resembles Leonov’s speech and the author concludes: “The main object 
of his departure was that he might live among the people, associate constantly 
with them and continue his literary work in a new environment ...”’12 There 
can be little doubt that the emphasis given by both Leonov and Meilakh to this 
view was aimed at furthering the desire of the Party expressed in Khrushchev’s 
formula, “for a close link between literature and art and the life of the people.” 
However, such suggestions are rendered void by the evidence of persons who 
accompanied Tolstoy after his departure from Yasnaya Polyana—evidence which 
Meilakh himself includes in his article: 


It was decided to go to his niece E. S. Denisenko in Novocherkassk and then, 
through the agency of her husband I. V. Denisenko, a member of the High Court, 
to obtain a passport and leave the country .. .13 


A desire to leave the country and Tolstoy’s alleged intention of “merging 
himself with his guileless Russia” are clearly incompatible, but this is a detail 
which does not explain why the press should have been so reticent about the 
great man’s life and work. 


In order to throw some light on the special features of the Tolstoy anniversary, 
it is not out of place to compare it not only with the Chekhov centenary, but also 
with the seventy-fitth anniversary of the death of Dostoevsky, celebrated in 1956. 
A ceremonial gathering to mark the latter event was held in the Hall of Columns 
in the House of the Unions, customarily used for events to which it is desired 
to give an official flavor. This was organized by a whole series of organizations— 
the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, the board of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR and the All-Union Society for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries—and 
was attended by delegations from all the Union republics and also by representa- 
tives from many other countries, including China, India, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark and Bulgaria. The official Soviet attitude toward the 
writer was expressed in the opening address by A. Surkov, then president of 
the Union of Soviet Writers: 


We are gathered together here to affirm before the whole world the great 
importance of the creative work of Dostoevsky in the life of our people; we are 
gathered to declare before the whole world what an immense role the creative work 
of this great man has played in the spiritual life of our country.+* 


The importance of the occasion was not only impressed® on the audience in 
the Hall of Columns, but was broadcast throughout the country. Lectures and 
papers were tead in all ten-year secondary schools by order of the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR; an exhibition on the life and work of Dostoevsky was 
organized in the Soviet State Library; and the all-Union radio network broadcast 





13 Novy mir, 1960, No. 11, p. 221. 
13 Ibid., p. 222. 
14 Radio Moscow, February 9, 1956, 
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a series of twenty programs in honor of the anniversary despite the fact that, 
at the time, all propaganda media were being used to rivet the attention of the 
population on the Twentieth Party Congress.1 The anniversary was turned into 
a campaign designed to create the impression that, for the first time since the 
Soviets came to power, the great writer was being paid his due, despite his 
reactionary tendencies and the fact that Lenin himself had described Dostoevsky 
as “excessively nasty” (arkbiskverny). The occasion was turned into a public 
act of rehabilitation, calculated to demonstrate how much the new leadership 
valued art and how it took account of public opinion, which held the great 
artist of the written word in such high esteem. 


The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Chekhov was 
similarly exploited for political purposes, but in a different way. The writer’s 
name was deliberately associated with “socialist realism.” First reports of the 
forthcoming celebration appeared more than a year before the event in the Soviet 
press. In late 1958, there appeared M. E. Elizarova’s book Chekhov's Works and 
Problems of Realism in the Nineteenth Century, which contained a special chapter 
on “Chekhov in the Struggle against the Decadents.” Other publications, too, 
laid emphasis on Chekhov the realist. In May and June 1959, the attention of 
the general public was drawn to Chekhov by the publication of Ehrenburg’s long 
article “On Rereading Chekhov.’’!% This article provoked comment in the press 
as well as discussions in literary circles, where the question of socialist realism 
perforce loomed large. Not long before the anniversary celebrations, a number 
of long articles appeared in various literary magazines as well as reminiscences 
and critical surveys published independently, all of which touched on the subject 
to a greater or lesser degree. To Chekhov’s works were artificially attributed 
those features, such as obligatory tendentiousness, irreconcilability and topicality, 
which are supposed to feature in socialist realism. Soviet writers took their cue 
from Ehrenburg’s article in claiming that, according to Chekhov, the main 
requirement of art is ruthless veracity. Party critics proved, to their own satis- 
faction if no one else’s, that the dead writer had stood for socialist realism. 


In Tolstoy’s case the situation was very different, since it would have been 
difficult to link his name with any political campaign. There was also no oppor- 
tunity for a triumphal rehabilitation such as that accorded to Dostoevsky, as 
Tolstoy's works had never been subjected to censure under the Soviet regime 
and had been regularly reissued. Any attempt to fit the writer into the narrow 
framework of socialist realism was precluded by the unorthodoxy of his philo- 
sophical views, his complete independence as a writer and the religious elements 
to be found in his works. The only factor that could possibly be exploited prof- 
itably by Soviet propaganda was his departure from his estate, and it was this that 
Leonov and the Party critics concentrated their attention upon. However, as 
shown above, even this was a somewhat shaky foundation on which to build. 





18 Tsteraturnaya gazela, February 9, 1956. 
18 Novy mir, 1959, Nos. 5 and 6. 
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Leaving aside the absence or any appropriate motive for transforming the 
anniversary into a political campaign, it is clear that there were also other con- 
siderations. Proof of this is to be found in the editorial article of the November 
issue of Teatr, whose editor, the gifted dramatist Nikolai Pogodin, had, inci- 
dentally, only just been replaced by a Party man, V. Pimenov. The article, entitled 
“The Legacy of Tolstoy and Leninism,” asserted that the writer’s views had been 
diametrically opposed to Marxism and Leninism and had done much harm to the 
Revolution. The article consisted almost entirely of quotations from Lenin’s 
statements published in Sotsialdemokrat, Proletarii, Nash put, Rabochaya gazeta, 
Zvezda, Mysl and other papers and journals. The excerpts were arranged in such 
a way as to form a crescendo of accusations leveled at Tolstoy: 

The fact cannot be ignored that in each succeeding article Lenin ever more 
sharply criticizes the reactionary elements in Tolstoy’s teachings, concluding his 
final article with the statement that, even now, any attempt at idealizing the teachings 
of Tolstoy “inflicts the most immediate and widespread harm.’??? 

Tolstoy’s harmful influence is also stressed in excerpts from a letter of Lenin 
to Maxim Gorky, in which he states in the most categorical terms that the writer 
cannot be forgiven either for his pacifism, his anarchism, his populism or his 
religion. The extent of this influence is indicated in a summing-up of Lenin’s 
views based on numerous assiduously-culled quotations: 

Lenin wrote his articles on Tolstoy very soon after the defeat of the first Russian 
revolution, and therefore he could not help but condemn in the most wrathful and 
decisive manner ““Tolstoy’s non-resistance to evil, which had been a most vital 
factor in the defeat of the first revolutionary struggle ...”18 
The author of the article remarks that today ideological opponents are 

exploiting Tolstoy in the political struggle: “Just such an interpretation of the 
meaning of V. I. Lenin’s articles on Tolstoy is being attempted by modern 
revisionism in its most open, Yugoslav, form.’’1® These words form the intro- 
duction to a section dealing with a speech by Chairman of the Yugoslav Union 
of Writers Josip Vidmar, who concludes, on the basis of Lenin’s statements on 
Tolstoy, that “the outlook of the artist in no way affects his creative work.’’2° 
Only subsequently, in order to emphasize his objections to Vidmar’s views, does 
the author mention the importance of Tolstoy as a great artist, but even this 
appraisal is engulfed in numerous accusations, doubtless dictated by higher 
authority. In surveying this number of Teatr, which is incidentally the only 
major journal which devoted almost all its space to articles and “reminiscences 
about Tolstoy, it is significant that the first illustration is 4 full-page plate of 
Lenin and it is only some twenty-five pages later that one finds one of the writer 
himself. It is very like the anecdote told about the monument to Pushkin pro- 
posed in 1937: a figure of Stalin on a pedestal holding a volume of Pushkin in 
his hand. 

= 37 Teatr, 1960, No. 11, p. 5. 

18 Thid. 

19 Ibid., p. 6. 

20 Thid., p. 8. 
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Much the same treatment is given in the Kommunist article “Lev Tolstoy and 
the Present Age.” The author is Secretary of the board of the Union of Soviet 
Writers Georgii Markov, who after the thaw acquired a reputation as an ideological 
stalwart. Markov commences with a brief eulogy of Tolstoy and then turns to 
an analysis based on Lenin’s statements, but his main theme is the different 
approaches taken by the Communist and non-Communist worlds toward Tolstoy’s 
philosophy and works. This brings him to the International Congress in Honor 
of L. N. Tolstoy held in Venice in 1960. 


The congress was organized by a committee of prominent Italian writers 
and representatives of public organizations and was attended by delegates from 
_ twenty countries. Soviet organizations belittled the value of the congress and, 
as a result, the delegation of the Union of Soviet Writers did not play such a 
prominent part as it might have done. The position was aggravated by the fact 
that some of the Soviet satellites, including Poland, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, 
did not even receive invitations. Understandably, the congress did not receive 
much mention in the Soviet press at the time. However, when the anniversary 
date arrived, the editors of Kommunist decided to bring up the matter and give 
its views on the congress: 


A number of well-known Western specialists on Russian literature spoke at the 
congress. It was a surprising fact that many of these speeches did not even touch 
upon Tolstoy’s artistic creations. We had occasion to see with our own eyes that 
bourgeois students of literature are primarily concerned with Tolstoy as a moralist 
and prophet and as a sociologist, as though someone else were the creator of the 
great artistic works which do not cease to astound mankind.?! 


It is somewhat strange that Markov should express such surprise at this fact, 
in view of his own comment that writers and students of literature were in a 
minority at the congress and that “there was a preponderance of sociologists, 
politicians, representatives of the Catholic Church, Tolstoyan disciples...” 
Further on, he makes vicious attacks: 


At that same Venice congress, Tolstoy was invested in some speeches with such 
an aura of grandeur and humility that one felt ashamed and embarrassed on behalf 
of the great rebel. More than once one felt constrained to cry out: “Come to your 
senses, gentlemen! Do not look at Tolstoy through the spectacles of your masters, 
but with the open eyes of truth [22 


Although the author is here posing as Tolstoy’s champion, he is nevertheless 
put out that much importance should be ascribed to Tolstoy’s outlook, and half 
a page later he returns once more to accusations in connection with Tolstoy’s 
intention of taking part in the Stockholm congress of champions of peace in 
1909: “... his protest against war was a pacifist one. He rejected all war, and 
consequently the just war of a people for its liberation against oppressors and 
invaders.” 23 





21 Kommunist, 1960, No. 16, p. 96. 
22 Ibid., p. 97. 
23 Ihid., p. 98. 
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Such confusion in the definition of Tolstoy’s role and importance is, above 
all, evidence that, by secret decree of the Party leadership, any unconditional 
acceptance of Tolstoy is proscribed. What is more, the reservations are carried 
to such limits that they even affect the image of Tolstoy as a writer. Aü 


Religion 


The Moscow Patriarchate in Soviet Foreign and 
Domestic Policy 


Between November 25 and December 30, 1960, the Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia, Aleksii, visited various Near and Middle Eastern countries. Prominent 
personages accompanying him included Metropolitan Pitirim, Chairman of the 
Commission for Inter-Christian Relations of the Russian Orthodox Church; 
Metropolitan Nikodim, Chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical 
Relations; Bishop Pimen, Administrative head of the Moscow Patriarchate; 
Father K. I. Ruzhitsky, Rector of the Moscow Theological Academy; and 
Professor N. D. Uspensky, of the Leningrad Theological Academy, a leading 
light in the pro-Soviet World Peace Council. The journey was made in an Il-18 
aircraft provided by the Soviet government. According to a report in Jzvestia, 
it was originally intended to take in only Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon and Jordan; 
in the event, however, the Patriarch also visited Turkey and Greece. The very 
fact that the Soviet press described the journey in terms ranging from the ec- 
clesiastical_a “pilgrimage,” through the political-a “delegation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church,” to the propagandist—a “friendship visit,” suggests that it was 
undertaken to further specific foreign policy aims. It certainly was not merely a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places, as the Zzvestia report claimed. 

This journey took place during a period of great religious activity. In August 
1960, the Thirteenth Session of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches was held in Scotland, with representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate 
in attendance as observers. In the summer of 1961, a conference of Orthodox 
churches is to take place on the island of Rhodes. In December 1961, the Third 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches is to take place in New 
Delhi. In 1962, an Ecumenical Council is to be held in Rome. A purely political 
action has also been planned for the near future—a world congress of Christians 
“in defense of peace,” convened by the World Peace Council. 

Patriarch Aleksii’s trip may be divided into two stages. The first comprised 
a visit to and talks with the Patriarch of Alexandria, Christoforos I; a call on 
the Patriarch of the Coptic Church, Kirillos IV; a visit to the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, Benedictus; and a stay of two weeks as guest of the Patriarch of 





1 Tzpestia, November 26, 1960. 
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Antioch, Theodosius VI. Patriarch Aleksii was received with much ceremony 
in government circles of the United Arab Republic. He also visited the Lebanon 
and met Prime Minister Salei and other members of the government in Beirut. 
A reception held in honor of the Patriarch was attended by persons prominent 
in Lebanese government and public affairs and by representatives of the Moslem 
and Christian churches.? In the course of his visits, the Patriarch awarded the 
Star of Saint Vladimir, an order of the Russian Orthodox Church, to numerous 
representatives of both clergy and laity. 


Patriarch Aleksii achieved his greatest success in Damascus. He and Patriarch 
Theodosius issued an official communiqué, which was purely political in tone 
and constituted an affirmation of the main principles of Soviet foreign policy, 
even though it was couched in ecclesiastical terminology for the benefit of 
Western ears. It stated: 


Our standpoint of Christian love compels us to condemn everything which 
incites hatred among peoples and impels mankind toward a new world war and.. 
to bless any attempts aimed at creating peace between peoples and nations.... 
We resolutely condemn any manifestation of colonialism as foreign to the spirit 
and letter of the law of God. 


Both patriarchs stressed that they were at one on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. 

The objects of this first part of the journey were: first, to stage a religious 
demonstration in the countries of the Arab East in order to portray the importance 
and complete freedom of the Church in the Soviet Union; second, to proclaim 
the main tenets of the Kremlin’s foreign policy; third, to secure the support of 
tthe heads of the various Orthodox churches abroad for Moscow’s claim to lead 
the Orthodox movement and for its plans to unite the Orthodox Church under 
its leadership against Roman Catholicism. 

Summing up the results of this first stage of the journey, one may conclude 
that Patriarch Aleksii achieved considerable success in Egypt, Syria, Jordan and 
the Lebanon in promoting both the Church’s and the Kremlin’s interests. The 
second stage, his visits to Turkey and Greece, was slightly different. In Istanbul, 
Aleksii paid a call on the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras, with various 
aims in view. One was to take over the initiative in convoking the forthcoming 
conference of Orthodox churches on the island of Rhodes, making use of the 
extensive material resources at the disposal of the Moscow Patriarchate; another 
was to secure recognition of the seniority of the Russian Orthodox Church as 
being numerically the largest. Suspecting the Patriarch of Constantinople of 
inclining toward a policy of rapprochement with the Vatican, he also sought to 
promote a united Orthodox front against the Catholic Church. The visit to 
Istanbul proved a fiasco, the only agreement obtained being to hold the Rhodes 
conference in the summer of 1961. The failure of the visit was clear from the 
reports in the Soviet press, in which the various other patriarchs to whom visits 

2 Thid., December 16, 1960 

3 Ibid. 
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had been made were given their full titles while Athenagoras was referred of 
only as the Patriarch of Constantinople. There was no mention of his main title to 
Ecumenical Patriarch. 


On the other hand, the delegation had considerable success in Greece, where 
a visit was made to Theoclitus, Archbishop of Athens and head of the Greek 
Church. The delegation was welcomed at the airport by Theoclitus and members 
of the Synod of the Greek Orthodox Church. Official Soviet interest was shown 
by the unusual fact that it was also met by the Soviet Ambassador and by represen- 
tatives from the Communist-bloc countries. The joint communiqué issued toward 
the end of the visit stressed that continuing efforts would be made to consolidate 
the unity of the Greek and Russian Orthodox churches, tecognizing such unity 
as “a guarantee of the success of their mutual efforts to preserve peace throughout 
the world.” The communiqué also proclaimed that complete agreement was 
reached between the two churches on their adherence to the principles of Ortho- 
doxy and on the inviolability of its institutions, and reported that there would be 
an exchange of clergy between the two churches. Archbishop Theoclitus, like 
many other heads of Eastern Orthodox churches, received the highest order of the 
Russian Orthodox Church from Patriarch Aleksii and was invited to visit Moscow. 


* 


In the summer of 1960, there were important changes among the hierarchy 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. Metropolitan Nikolai, who for 17 years had faith- 
fully implemented the foreign policy of the Kremlin, retired from ecclesiastical 
office. His place as Chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical 
Relations was filled in June by the 31-year-old Archimandrite Nikodim, who was 
simultaneously consecrated Bishop of Podolsk. In September, there was a change 
in the control of the Church’s publishing activities, which were also entrusted 
to Nikodim: in particular, he became chairman of the editorial board of the 
magazine Zhurnal Moskovskot Patriarkhii and of the year-book Bogoslovskie trudy. 
The fact that two such (from the Soviet point of view) important sectors of the 
Church’s activity as foreign relations and publishing are now controlled by 
Nikodim, under the two aged heads of the Church (the 83-year-old Patriarch 
Aleksii and the 73-year-old Pitirim) makes this young man a key figure in the 
Church. Nikodim (Boris Rotov) has had a brilliant career. He became a monk 
while a 17-year-old student at the Ryazan Teachers’ Training Institute. In 1955, 
he completed a correspondence course through the Leningrad Theological 
Academy and obtained the degree of Candidate of Theology. In 1957—59, he was 
first a member and later head of the religious mission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Jerusalem. In the spring of 1959, he returned to Moscow and was for 
more than a year head of the Secretariat of the Moscow Patriarchate and deputy 
head of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations. In future, he will 
presumably control the foreign policy of the Church and the anti-Catholic move- 
ment directed from Moscow. 
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(Ihe measures to which the Russian Orthodox Church often resorts in its 
traditional campaign against the Vatican are illustrated by an article published 
in a recent issue of the official organ of the Patriarchate, Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii, and written by a member of the teaching staff of the Leningrad 
Theological Academy, A. Shishkin. This completely distorted the historical facts 
in an effort to discredit the Roman Catholic Church from both a religious and 
a political standpoint.* Shishkin accused the Vatican of close cooperation with 
fascism during World War Il and portrayed it as one of the culprits mainly 
responsible for international tension since the war. He accused Cardinal Spellman 
of maintaining “‘close ties with the gold vaults of Wall Street” and of having 
given his blessing to the flight of U2 pilot Francis Powers, and argued that 
“Vatican legislation and propaganda remain hostile to the struggle of mankind 
for lasting peace on earth and friendship between peoples.” A month prior to 
publication of the article, its author had been appointed editor of the Zhurnal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii.) 


The changes at the top in the Moscow Patriarchate have been followed by a 
revival of the Church’s activity in foreign affairs. This has been reflected in its 
relations with the Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches, 
which embraces the Evangelical churches of Western Europe, the Church of 
England, the Protestants of Switzerland and the United States and some of the 
Orthodox churches. In 1948, at a congress in Amsterdam, the Russian Orthodox 
Church refused to participate in the Ecumenical Movement, justifying its decision 
by the fact that this movement was “pursuing antidemocratic, non-Church 
aims.”> However, as part of its policy of concluding alliances against the Vatican, 
the Moscow Patriarchate has in the last decade strengthened relations with the 
Evangelical churches. Through its representation (in the capacity of observer) 
in the World Council of Churches, it is trying hard to persuade the Ecumenical 
Movement to form an anti-Catholic front and to influence the decisions of the 
World Council in accordance with the main aspirations of Soviet foreign policy. 
Evidently as a result of concern in Moscow over the visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to. Rome, Bishop Nikodim has taken over personal responsibility 
for the task of consolidating the alliance with the World Council. This is confirmed 
by the despatch of a message to Nikodim from the Secretary General of the 
Council stating: “Your friends on the World Council of Churches pray that 
God may bless your service as bishop and your work for universal brotherhood.” 8 


The Moscow Patriarchate is working ceaselessly’ to increase its authority 
throughout the world as part of a program to popularize the Kremlin’s foreign 
policy. For instance, on the eve of St. Nicholas’ Day, a number of churches 
abroad under the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate held services to com- 
memorate the murdered Emperor Nicholas I and his family. One such service 
was held in the church recently opened in Munich in an effort to reconcile Russian 





© Zhurnal Moskovskos Patriarkbi, 1960, No. 11. 


5 Bolshaya sovetskaya enistklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. XLVII, 1957. 
6 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbit, 1960, No. 8. 
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émigrés with the Moscow Patriarchate and to weaken the position of that branch 
of the Orthodox Church abroad which does not recognize Moscow’s leadership. 
An important role in the policy of the Russian church is played by visits of 
foreign delegations to the Moscow Patriarch. In the last ten years, more than 
forty delegations from Orthodox churches and mote than thirty delegations from 
other churches have been the welcome guests of Patriarch Aleksii. In the same 
period, more than twenty delegations from the Moscow Patriarchate have been 
sent abroad to visit the various non-Orthodox churches. Particularly close 
relations are maintained with the Church of England and the Evangelical churches 
of Germany and Denmark.’ The principal object of the Moscow Patriarchate in 
foreign affairs, however, is to strengthen its influence over the Orthodox churches 
of the Near and Middle East, a policy which is facilitated by the presence of young 
clergy from Egypt, Syria and Lebanon studying in Soviet seminaries. 


It should be borne in mind that, in its relations with churches abroad, the 
Moscow Patriarchate does not always carry out the political directions of the 
Kremlin solely because of pressure from above. Some of its own aims coincide 
with certain aspects of Soviet foreign policy. Thus, the consolidation of the 
Orthodox faith under the leadership of the Patriarch of Moscow and the creation 
of a united front against the Vatican are not only goals sought by the Soviet 
leaders but are part of the centuries-old policy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to point out that the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the Orthodox has always been rather similar, although 
the recent overtures by the Roman Catholic Church directed toward a recon- 
ciliation with the Orthodox and Protestant faiths have not elicited any change 
in the policy of the Moscow Patriarchate. This relationship between the two 
churches has acquired a marked political flavor: while the Moscow Patriarchate, 
willingly or unwillingly, has become an instrument of the Communist powers, 
the Vatican is the main bulwark of spiritual resistance to Communist ideology. 


* 


It is not only in the sphere of foreign relations, however, that the Moscow 
Patriarchate becomes the unwilling, and on occasion the willing handmaid of the 
Soviet authorities. Within the USSR, a tremendous influence is wielded by 
various evangelical movements and religious sects of all kinds. Even though these 
movements do not recognize the authority of the Moscow Patriarchate and have 
no single organization of their own, their influence over large sections of the 
population, especially young people, makes them a factox which cannot be 
ignored. Rejecting as they do various political and other demands of the Party 
leadership, they virtually constitute an anti-Soviet force within the country. In 
this field too, the Moscow Patriarchate is pursuing a traditional policy in fighting 
sectarianism, just as it fights those underground branches of the Orthodox 
Church which refuse to acknowledge its leadership. In so doing, it is also per- 
forming a not unimportant service for the Party. 


T Ibid., 1960, No. 11. 
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It is impossible here to do more than touch upon certain aspects of the 
complex problem that is presented by the existence of a church as an organized 
entity in an antireligious state. Some of these aspects have already been dealt 
with on previous occasions in these columns.® The most important of them may 
be regarded as being the dual role played by the Moscow Patriarchate—on the one 
hand, as a weapon of Soviet policy, and on the other, as an opponent of the 
Soviet authorities in the struggle to secure a moral and spiritual influence over the 
masses of the population. In either capacity, the Patriarchate is, largely if not 
entirely, indebted for the opportunity to play any part at all to the compromise it 
has reached with the secular authorities and the legalization of its position which 
this entails. 

It should not be thought that the Soviet leaders, faithful as they are to the 
atheistic outlook and firmly opposed to all religion, tolerate the Orthodox Church 
simply because of the political services which it renders them in both foreign and 
internal affairs. Since one of the essential features of the Communist society to be 
built in the USSR is the emergence of a new mentality—the “man of the future 
Communist society’—, the political disservices being rendered by the Church 
considerably outweigh its services. The religious spirit has appreciably strength- 
ened among the Soviet population, especially young people: even Komsomol and 
Party members not infrequently marry in church or have their children baptized. 
Furthermore, apart from its spiritual and educative influences, the Church has 
become something of an economic factor in Soviet life: one need only mention 
the fact that during the last seventeen years it has succeeded in building up, on 
a voluntary basis and materially independent of the state, an administrative system 
which is responsible for the running of churches, monasteries and ecclesiastical 
schools and also for the maintenance of a clerical caste, thereby creating an 
opportunity for work independent of state control. Consequently, any attempt 
to crush the Church out of existence, however desirable this goal might be for 
the Party leaders, entails a certain risk which the secular authorities hesitate 
to run for a variety of reasons. On the other hand, this does not mean that these 
authorities are loath to adopt a variety of methods for fighting the Church’s 
growing influence in the country. “Scientific atheistic” propaganda is proceeding 
apace, and the authority of the lower clergy is undermined at every opportunity. 
Representatives of the Church are brought to trial for “misappropriating the 
people’s property,” for failure to pay taxes and for other reasons. Now a campaign, 
inspired from above, has begun to resume the closure of churches in rural areas 
on the initiative of “local public opinion.” 

It is not the purpose of the present article to attempt to pass judgment on the 
Moscow Patriarchate and its policy of compromising with an atheistic govern- 
ment in order to retain some opportunity of exerting a spiritual influence over 
the population. The Patriarchate has succeeded to an appreciable degree in 





8 See N. Teodorovich, “The New Propaganda Campaign Against Religion,” Buletin, 1960, No. 7; 
G. Andrianov, “The Continuing Campaign Against Religion,” shid., 1960, No.7; N. Teodorovich, 
“The Political Role of the Moscow Patriarchate,” zbid., 1960, No. 9. 
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restoring this influence, which it had almost entirely lost by the beginning of 
World War II, especially among the younger generation, through its lack of 
material resources and the fact that it did not enjoy legal status. The Party leaders 
are fully aware of this strengthening of the Church’s position and are sounding 
the alarm in the columns of the press. It is possibly within the framework of this 
struggle between ecclesiastical and secular authorities that the changes in the 
Church’s upper hierarchy referred to above are taking place. In the circumstances, 
such important changes can hardly be unconnected with the desire of the secular 
authorities to weaken the Church. One of the classical means of effecting this 
aim is, indeed, to promote Communist influence by securing the appointment of 
younger men of the right views to key positions in the Church. At the moment, 


however, we have no conclusive evidence on this point. 
Yury Marin 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The last three issues of Kommunist (1960, No. 18; 1961, Nos. 1 and 2) and two 
of Voprosy filosofii (1960, No. 12; 1961, No. 1) have been primarily concerned 
with the November conference of Communist parties in Moscow and the.Dec- 
Jaration published at its conclusion. The articles which they contain indicate that 
the problem of the unity of world Communism continues to be a source of 
anxiety to the Soviet leaders. These two journals are primarily intended for 
senior Party officials, but the same emphasis on Communist unity is also to be 
found in journals intended for a wider circle of readers. The first 1961 issues of 
Znamya, Druzhba narodov and Inostrannaya literatura all contain leading articles on 
the same theme. In an article entitled “The Most Influential Force of Our Time” 
(Oktyabr, 1961, No. 1), S. Titarenko writes: 


Yet another blow has been struck at the unjustified hopes of the imperialists for 
a rift in the Communist movement.... Venal bourgeois journalists and radio 
commentators have expended considerable effort on misleading the public of the 
capitalist countries, by giving the impression that irreconcilable differences exist 
between the Communist parties. Now, with the publication of these historic docu- 
ments, the bourgeois seers are having to eat their own words... 


The fact that it should be considered necessary to emphasize this point is 
virtually an admission that many ordinary Soviet citizens have come to realize 
that irreconcilable differences do exist. 


The question of “peaceful coexistence” also continues to occupy a prominent 
place. What this implies in the Soviet interpretation is indicated once more in 
Titarenko’s article: 


Peaceful coexistence by no means signifies an abandonment of the class struggle, 
of the fight of socialist ideology against bourgeois ideology. The very existence of 
states with different social structures is a form of the struggle between socialism and 
capitalism. Peaceful coexistence creates favorable opportunities for developing the 
class struggle in capitalist countries, for [pursuing] the national-liberation move- 
ment among the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries. 


The leading article in Cnamya (1961, No. 1) calls upon Soviet writers for a 
“resolute advance on the ideological front”; 


It is essential in present-day conditions to realize how important the ideological 
struggle is.... Communists see that their task lies in developing a determined 
advance on the ideological front. Our Soviet literature, too, occupies advanced 
positions on this front today. The documents of the [November] Conference provide 
all writers with a powerful spiritual weapon. Writers — helpmates of the Party in its 
tremendous work of educating the masses in a Communist spirit — and prozressive 
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socialist art, which is creating the image of the new man of peace, have been called 
upon to promote the unity of all workers in their great struggle for liberation, peace 
and socialism. 


Elena Serebrovskaya, writing in the Leningrad journal Neva (1961, No. 1), 
is particularly virulent in her attacks on Bonn and Washington: 


The Conference stated that “American imperialism is the main bulwark of 
world reaction and an international gendarme, the enemy of the peoples of the whole 
world.” Peaceful coexistence is not merely a slogan, it is a real fact. Those who will 
not accept it expose themselves as the instigators of a new war... 


Khrushchev constantly stresses the need for peaceful coexistence, but when 
the subject under discussion is colonialism the veneer of peace wears thin. 
Voprosy filosofii (1961, No.1) keeps up the assault on the United States in an 
atticle by D. Zarine on the “national liberation movement”: 


Now the imperialist powers headed by the USA... have chosen another method 
of robbing the peoples, They endeavor to mask their colonialist and misanthropic 
intentions under the flag of the United Nations, In conjunction with its warmong- 
ering allies of NATO, CENTO and SEATO, the United States still manages to 
muster an automatic majority in the UN and thereby force the adoption of resolu- 
tions which suit its policies... . The tragedy of the Congo has once more revealed 
American imperialism as the chief international gendarme, the suppressor of the 
liberty and national independence of the peoples. 


Zarine also refers to Lenin’s foresight in prescribing methods for organizing 
the world revolution in Asia, and maintains that Lenin urged the need of enlisting 
the peasantry in the revolutionary struggle—a somewhat questionable assertion. 


Kommunist (1961, No. 2) also deals at great length with the colonial question, 
stressing the imminent demise of imperialism and the final disintegration of the 
colonial system. V. Cheprakov, a member of the journal’s editorial board, in his 
article “The Leninist Theory of Imperialism and the Latest Stage in the General 
Crisis of Capitalism,” triumphantly announces that, owing to defects inherent 
in the capitalist system, imperialism cannot avoid its historical fate in the face 
of the wave of forces opposing it. Capitalism, he says, entered its present stage 
of development in the middle of the fifties as a result of tremendous changes in 
the world situation—the weakening of imperialism, decisive changes in the relative 
strength of the two world systems in favor of socialism, the disintegration of 
colonialism and the growing instability of capitalism. Consequently, imperialism 
is now faced with a new force which is immeasurably stronger than it was in the 
era of colonialism and which is organized in the form of independent states. These 
young states are being assisted by the “socialist”? countries to develop their own 
industries and to strengthen their economy, and the masses of their population 
ate becoming an active factor in the destruction of imperialism. 

Partiinaya zhizn (1961, No. 1) contains an article on the elimination of colon- 
ialism by B. Gafurov, Director of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Although this institute is in theory an academic 
establishment, the appointment of Gafurov, a Central Committee member, 
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as its head was a deliberate move by the Soviet authorities to direct its activities 
in the political field and thereby transform it into an instrument of Soviet govern- 
mental policy in Asia and Africa. The article reiterates the Party line as laid down 
at the November conference of Communist parties and virulently attacks the 
United States, labeling the latter with the now familiar soubriquet of “international 
gendarme.” ' 


No doubt the death of Lumumba and its consequences in the Congo will be 
the signal for a further united—not to mention stereotyped—outburst in the pages 
of the February and March issues of the Soviet periodical press. 


x 


The leading article in Kommunist (1961, No. 2) is devoted to failures in the 
sphere of agriculture. This reproduces the essence of the criticism leveled by 


Khrushchev against others at the recent Central Committee plenum in an attempt 
to avoid the blame himself. The writer declares: 


The Central Committee’s close attention to questions concerning the future 
development of agriculture ...is primarily explained by the importance of this 
branch of the socialist economy in the life of the people... , and also in creating a 
material and technical basis for Communism... . In order to build a Communist 
society, we need not only...a heavy industry, but also a highly-developed agri- 
culture.... [Agriculture] is not yet developing at the same high rate as industry; 
it is lagging behind the rapid growth in the demand; it is, so to speak, out of step... 

Herein lies the reason for the exceptionally sharp and critical tone of the dis- 
cussions at the plenary session. During the session, a direct and frank discussion 
took place on unexploited possibilities in reserve... , on backward oblasts, krais 
and republics, on serious faults in the work of organization, in the direction of 
agricultural development in the provinces... 


In reply to the question, who should bear the responsibility for this situation, 
the article quotes Khrushchev: 


There are workers who have lost their feeling of responsibility ..., who have 
surrendered themselves to good humor and complacency and have become infected 
with a parasitical outlook. Some of them have taken the dangerous path of deceiving 
Party and state; they have permitted the inflation of figures in reports, the hood- 
winking of the authorities and other antistate conduct.... Such cases occurred in 
certain regions of the RSFSR, the Kirghiz SSR, the Ukrainian SSR and other re- 
publics. 


For such conduct, senior officials in a number of oblasts were subjected to 
strict censure. The article declares: 


There are senior officials who strive to be the first to report the fulfillment of 
plans for state purchases of grain, and soon afterward turn to the state with requests 
for seed, fodder, etc. Instances were quoted at the plenary session in which a number 
of Union republics and oblasts of the RSFSR outside the black earth zone, while 
selling ever-decreasing quantities of grain to the state, increased their demands for 
grain and fodder from Union stocks as every year went by... 
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The writer delivers the following reprimand to officials guilty of behaving 
in this manner: 

.. these men are not political organizers, but careerists who have tacked onto the 
Party. They are a disgrace to the Party: they should be expelled from it and brought 
to trial.... They are infected with parasitism; they are dishonest in their dealings 
with the state; they use cunning and deception, and take a one-sided view of every- 
thing. All they think about is themselves: everything else is a matter of indifference 
to them. 

These lines are a clear echo of Khrushchev’s own words, which were broad- 
cast throughout the country by the Moscow daily press and which are now 
delivered once more by Kommunist. The article also echoes Khrushchev’s solution 
to the situation—that faith should be placed, not in senior officials, but in the 
people: it is essential to “strengthen the control exercised by the masses over the 
activities of their leaders..., to watch faithfully over the democracy of the 
kolkhozes and develop it,” while fighting “those who pull the wool over the 
eyes of those in authority, who love inflated figures, the boasters and idle talkers 
who conceal their idleness with faked reports and statistical data...” 

The previous issue of Kommunist delivered some equally withering criticism 
of those responsible officials who 

... accept criticism, albeit with a, wince, from above, from senior Party, govern- 
mental or economic organs, but are completely intolerant of criticism from below— 
from subordinates and ordinary workers.... The psychology of the worker who 
has become bureaucratically minded, has lost touch with the masses and thinks no 
end of himself is that of the philistine, the careerist who has no thought for the 
interests of the job but only for the question of how to stay longest at his post, 
whatever the cost may be. 

This surely proves the groundlessness of Soviet allegations that those who 
study Soviet affairs from outside the USSR’s frontiers are mere slanderers. The 
leading article in Kommunist (1961, No. 2) observes that the “frankness and 
bluntness” which marked many statements at the plenary session were “‘under- 
stood by enemies abroad in their own way”: 

Organs of the bourgeois press in the USA and certain other capitalist countries... 

did not lose the opportunity to gloat over the alleged difficulties encountered in 

executing the Seven-Year Plan in agriculture.... Some of them... even wrote 

in all seriousness of “the impracticability of the tasks set, of the inefficiency of the 
socialist system of agriculture,” etc.... These bourgeois carrion crows, croaking 
today about a few failures, will look as foolish as they always did when prophesying 

disaster for us. ° 

It may be supposed that this article was read with mixed feelings in the USSR. 
Some readers may have been cheered by the censure of “leaders,” albeit only 
local ones. Others may well have been troubled by the references to “kolkhoz 
democracy,” which can scarcely be mote than demagogic. In any case, there was 
ptobably little optimism aroused by the assurance that the position would be 
saved by the “millions of Communists” on the country’s collective and state farms. 


Lally Lvov 
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The Merchant Shipping Code of the Soviet Union 
Translated and annotated by Z. Szramar and J. D. KOREVAAR 
Published by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1960, 152 pp. 


As the fourth volume in its series of publications on Jaw in Eastern Europe, 
the Documentation Office for East European Law of the University of Leyden, 
Holland, has issued a translation of the merchant shipping code of the USSR. 
As all the preceding volumes in this series, the book is a model of accuracy and 
academic completeness. It contains a full translation of the decree enacting the 
merchant shipping code of the USSR, of the Code itself (together with a number 
of schedules), and also of the Marine Insurance Regulations: Hulls, the Transport 
Insurance Rules, and a bill of lading form. In addition, there are over two hundred 
notes and an introduction by the editor-translators which not only give detailed 
explanations of linguistic points but also complete the historical picture. 


The titles of a few of the chapters of the Code—“On Ships,” “The Ship’s 
Crew,” “Carriage by Sea in the Foreign Trade and in the Cabotage,” “The 
Contracts of Carriage by Sea,” “Damages Arising from Collisions of Ships,” 
“The Contract of Marine Insurance”—give some idea of the importance of this 
document at a time when the Soviet Union is constantly developing its use of 
sea transport in its pursuance of foreign trade. 


In a brief but brilliant foreword, Professor R. P. Cleveringa, Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Leyden and a member of the Netherlands Council 
of State, discusses a number of points, whether legal or psychological in character, 
concerning the Code which will interest the Western lawyer. He temarks: 
“Whether all this is attractive as well as remarkable is something that everyone 
will have to decide for himself; but that this legal peepshow is fascinating there 
can be no doubt... . It is to be hoped that there will be many potential spectators 
who will seize the opportunity afforded by this new volume.” 


Once more, we have an opportunity of welcoming the appearance of a 
primary documentary source for the study of Soviet affairs in a language familiar 
to the Western reader, and would recommend this volume to every student of the 
USSR. NG 





Publications of the Institute for 


the Study of the USSR: 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 3, 1960, 
132 pp. (In French.) 


This issue is entirely given over to the pub- 
lication of a monograph by V. I. Seduro dealing 
with the study of Dostoevsky in the Soviet Union 
during the last five years: Les récents développements 
des tiudes sur Dostoleosky en Union sovidtique (1955— 
1960). 


The study of Dostoevsky in the USSR was 
dealt an irreparable blow by the Zhdanov reaction 
of 194748, Between 1947 and 1955, not a single 
book dealing with the writer was published there. 
Only the seventieth anniversary of his death in 
1956 was sufficient to break the silence. On that 
occasion, new editions of his works appeared, 
together with a few studies such as those by 
V. Yermilov and D. Zaslavsky and also $.Borsh- 
chevsky’s book on Dostoevsky and Shchedrin. 
In February of that year, the entire Soviet press 
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published articles commemorating the great 
writer, in which the opportunity was taken to 
point out the “unacceptability’” of certain re- 
actionary elements in his works. 

This dual attitude found its chief expression 
in the book by Yermilov, who, while giving due 
acknowledgment to the greatness of Dostoevsky’s 
literary and artistic talent, rejected everything 
in his works that was considered “reactionary” 
and “harmful.” Indeed, Yermilov’s critical method 
consists largely in picking out everything that 
could be regarded as negative from the Soviet 
point of view: his book is not so much a collection 
of critical essays as an accumulation of polemical 
attacks designed to discredit the great writer and 
neutralize what influence he might have upon the 
Soviet reader. 

Nevertheless, the revival of the Dostoevsky 
cult, the appearance of his complete works in a 
ten-volume edition of 300,000 copies, and the 
emergence of a milder judgment of his writings 


in general confronted the authorities in the USSR 
with an almost insoluble problem: on the one 
hand, they were anxious to avoid treating Dos- 
toevsky as a forerunner of the Russian revolution, 
and, on the other, they wished to neutralize the 
influence of his purely Christian Weltanschauung. 
Just as in 1947—48 the books by A. Dolinin and 
V. Kirpotin had been bitterly attacked, so now, 
in 1957, M. Nikitin’s Here Lived Dostoessky and 
V. Shklovsky’s essay For and Against became the 
objects of official disapproval. The author scents 
the danger of a new literary reaction in certain of 
Khrushchev’s public utterances relating to general 
problems of literature, Final proof of the oscilla- 
tions of the Soviet critics was furnished by the 
volume of critical and historical studies devoted to 
Dostoevsky and published in 1959 by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. These vacillations 
provide evidence for the view that Dostoevsky 
is an essential part of Russian culture and cannot 
be ignored. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1961 


1 New Year message from the Central Commit- 
tee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council 
of Ministers to the Soviet people. 

Report of French atomic explosion in Sahara. 

Report of Austrian Ambassadot’s reception 
by Kosygin. 

Announcement that existing 1, 2 and 3 kopek 
coins will continue in circulation at face value. 

Session of Supreme Soviet of Georgian SSR 
ends in Tbilisi. New criminal code adopted. 


2 Account published of New Year gathering in 
the Kremlin at which Khrushchev spoke. 

Last section of Eastern Siberian Railroad 
from Zima to Taiga brought into operation. 
Electrification of Trans-Siberian railroad 
completed with opening of Baikal-Omsk 
section, 

Indonesian government delegation met by 
Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky 
on arrival at Moscow Airport. 

Soviet trade union delegation flies from 
Moscow to Delhi for conference of All-Indian 
Trade Union Congress. 

Sovict Ambassador to UAR Erofeev and 
UAR Deputy Foreign Minister exchange 
ratification documents concerning agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation, 


3 Soviet-Indonesian talks begin in the Kremlin. 

Diesel-electric vessel “Ob” carrying sixth 
Soviet Antarctic expedition reaches edge of 
Antarctic ice cap 18 km. from Mirny. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
head of Pakistani economic delegation. 

Malinovsky gives luncheon in honor of 
Indonesian delegation. 

Indonesian delegation calls on Khrushchev. 
General Nasution delivers personal message 
from President Sukarno. 


4 Brezhnev receives Icelandic Ambassador. 

Sixth ‘session of Kazakh Supreme Soviet 
ends in Alma-Ata. 

Trade agreement for 1961 between USSR 
and Albania signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev sends Adenauer telegram of 
congratulations on the latter's cighty-fifth 
birthday. 


Report of signing of 1962 cultural and 
economic pact between USSR and Eastern 
Germany in Berlin. 


5 Fourth session of Tadzhik Supreme Soviet 
ends in Stalinabad. 
Construction of Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samar- 
kand—Tashkent gas pipeline completed. 
~ 


6 Fifth session of Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
ends in Vilnius. 

Announcement of publication of first vol- 
umes of the two new four-volume works 
Philosophical Encyclopedia and A Brief Geo- 
graphical Encyclopedia. 

Soviet-Indonesian friendship and mutual 
aid pact signed in Moscow. 

Celebration in Moscow to mark second 
anniversary of Cuban revolution. 


7 Session of Uzbek Supreme Soviet in Tashkent. 

Fifth session of Latvian Supreme Soviet 
ends in Riga. 

Geophysical expedition returns to Petro- 
pavlovsk-Kamchatsky after climbing the 
Avacha volcano. 

Construction started of 250-km. railroad 
joining Karaganda and the Karagala ore field, 
which will become part of the main Moscow— 
Peking line being built along the Nura River. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet announces that 
elections to local soviets will be held on 
March 5, 1961. The same date fixed for local 
elections in Kazakhstan. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Sobolev hands 
Netherlands Ambassador note stressing danger 
of allowing American nuclear bases on Dutch 
soil, 


8 Joint Soviet-Indonesian communiqué on talks 
held in Moscow published. 

Announcetnent that Soviet merchant ships 
are taking regular shipments of manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs to Cuba and returning 
with cargoes of Cuban sugar. 


9 Soviet government approves schedule for 


regular flights along the northern air route 
from Moscow to Magadan. 
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10 Plenary session of Central Committee of CPSU 
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opens in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives cultural delegation 
from Ecuador. 

Soviet Academy of Sciences delegation 
leaves Moscow for Berlins 

Talks begin in Moscow between USSR and 
Tunisia on trade between the two countries 
in 1961. 

Soviet-Italian trade talks regarding con- 
clusion of a long-term agreement open in 
Moscow. 


Announcement that Twenty-second Party 
Congress will open on October 17, 1961. 

Announcement that new railroads will soon 
be built through the recently-formed Virgin 
Lands Krai. 


12 Soviet government statement on the Congo 


13 


14 


15 


and Ruanda-Urundi published. 

Publication of speech delivered by RSFSR 
Party Bureau member Polyansky on January 10 
before Central Committee. 

Announcement that local elections will be 
held in the Kirghiz, Uzbek and Moldavian 
SSR’s on March 5, 1961. 

Completion of new barrage on Karakum 
Canal to divert waters of the Amu-Darya to 
the virgin lands of Murgab and Tedzhen. 


Publication of messages exchanged between 
Khrushchev and the King and Prime Minister 
of Cambodia, regarding the situation in Laos. 

Publication of speeches delivered by Ukrain- 
ian Party First Secretary Podgorny and other 
Party first secretaries on January 11 and 12 
before Central Committee, 

Delegation of Soviet women leave Moscow 
for Cairo to attend conference of Afro-Asian 
women. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
and discusses Laos situation. 


Publication of further speeches delivered before 
Central Committee by Party first secretaries, 
Exhibition of Finnish decorative art opens 
in the Pushkin Museum in Moscow. 
Khrushchev sends greetings to First Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian Women. 


Publication continues of speeches by Party 
first secretaries before Central Committee. 

Publication of Soviet note of protest to USA. 
regarding the stopping of the Soviet tanker 
“Sverdlovsk” by American warships in the 
Caribbean Sea. 
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Executive Secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe V. Velebit arrives 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that local elections will be 
held on March 5, 1961, in the Ukrainian, 
Armenian and Lithuanian SSR’s. 

At Baranovichi (BSSR), construction begun, 
eastward to Minsk and westward to Bereza, 
of high-voltage power line linking Minsk, 
Volkovytsk, Grodno and other cities with the 
Bereza power station. 


16 Preparatory construction work started on 


360-km.-long third stage of Karakum Canal 
in Central Asia. 

Return to Moscow of group of architects 
who had been examining the site for the new 
port of Ras el Khatib on the Red Sea in Yemen. 


17 Kosygin receives Velebit. 


Twentieth anniversary of foundation of 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences, 

Preliminary work begun on construction 
of the Dnieper ore-ennching combine near 
Kremenchug, 

Announcement of construction of oil pipe- 
line over 300 km. long from Kaltasy to Ishim- 
bal, in Bashkiria, 

Agreement on further development of trade 
between USSR and Tunisia signed in Moscow. 

Conference of workers of the paper and 
cellulose industry opened by Kosygin in 
Moscow. 

Announcement that local elections will be 
held in Belorussia on March 19, 1961. 

Rector of Moscow State University Acad- 
emician I. G. Petrovsky awarded Order of 
Lenin on his sixtieth birthday, 

Invitations accepted for exchange of state 
visits by Khrushchev and the Prime Minister 
of Togo. 

Soviet delegation headed by Mirza Tursun- 
zade leaves for Cairo to attend extraordinary 
session of Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Council, called to digcuss the Congo situation. 


18 Khrushchev and Brezhnev exchange telegrams 


of greetings with the Prime Minister and 
President of Burma on the thirteenth anni- 
versary of Burma’s independence. 

Cultural agreement between Soviet and 
Japanese sections of USSR-Japan Society 
signed, 

Karabulak—Grozny oil pipeline brought 
into operation, 


19 Announcement of arrival in Cuba of delegation 
of Soviet journalists, 
Signing of agreement on cultural and 
scientific cooperation between USSR and 
Mongolian People’s Republic announced. 
Soviet-Turkish trade talks begin in Moscow. 
Report on concluding meeting of Central 
Committee plenary session published, 


20 Publication of resolutions adopted by Central 
Committee on January 18 on agriculture and 
the November conference of Communist 
Parties. 

21 Khrushchev receives US Ambassador. 

Khrushchev’s speech of January 17 before 
Central Committee published. 

Group of Uzbek hydraulic engineers leaves 
for Afghanistan to assist in construction of 
Jalabad irrigation scheme. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
from Brezhnev and Khrushchev to President 
Kennedy on his inauguration, 

Announcement that local elections will take 
place in Latvia on March 19, 1961. 


22 President Kennedy’s speech of January 21 
published. 

Group of Soviet journalists headed by 
Director General of TASS Goryunov leaves 
Havana for home after attending celebrations 
of second anniversary of the Cuban revolution. 


23 Sixth plenary session of All-Union Central 
Trade Union Council opens in Moscow. 


24 President Kennedy’s reply to message of 
congratulations published, 

Khrushchev arrives in Kiev to participate 
in plenary session of Ukrainian Central Corm- 
mittee, 

Arrival in Prague of P, A. Satyukov and 
A. I. Adzhubei, respectively editors-in-chief 
of Pravda and Javestia and chairman and sec- 
retary of the Union of Journalists of the USSR, 
and two other Soviet journalists for meeting 
of the executive committee of the International 
Association of Journalists, 

Publication of Suslov’s speech of January 18 
to Central Committee on the November con- 
ference of Communist parties, 

Soviet-East German economic talks begin 
in Moscow. 


25 Brezhnev receives Ambassador of Luxemburg 
in connection with the latter’s presentation 
of credentials, 


Fifth session of Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
ends in Ashkhabad. 

Figures of 1960 agricultural production 
published by the USSR Central Statistical 
Authority, 

Khroshchey and Brezhnev exchange mes- 
sages of congratulations with Nehru on elev- 
enth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of India. 

Presidium of Supreme Soviet ratifies agree- 
ment signed on August 27, 1960, for Soviet 
aid to the UAR for completion of the Aswan 
Dam. 

Soviet Ambassador to Mongolian People’s 
Republic A. I. Khvorostukhin presents his 
credentials. 


26 Soviet trade union delegation leaves Moscow 
for Havana. 
Plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee opens in Kiev. 
Report of opening in Moscow of all-Union 
conference on rheumatism, 


27 Announcement of release of crew survivors of 
American RB 47 plane shot down over the 
Barents Sea in July 1960. 

Secretery of Cuban National Commission 
for UNESCO Affairs arrives in Moscow. 

Malinovsky receives Hungarian military 
delegation. 


28 Announcement of publication of figures for 
1960 agricultural production by RSFSR 
Central Statistical Authority. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
in connection with proposed gift by Soviet 
government of a technical college. 

Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev receives 
Turkish Ambassador and head of Turkish 
trade delegation. 


29 International Friendship Week in Tallinn 
attended by young people from the satellite 
countries and those from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America studying in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. 


30 Construction of large copper-smelting plant 
begun at Almalyk, in Tashkent Oblast. 


31 Conference of North Caucasian apriculturalists 
opens in Rostov-on-Don. 
Agreement on cultural and scientific co- 
operation between USSR and Norway during 
1961 signed in Oslo. 
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Changes and Appointments 


6 Isagali Sharikov elected Chairman, Presidium 
of Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan. 

18 G.I. Voronov and V.Y. Grishin elected 
candidate members of the Central Committee 
Prestdium. 

24 Zhumabek Tashenev released from his post 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Kazakhstan in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 

Salkan Daulenov appointed Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of Kazakhstan. 


26 G. I. Voronov released from his post as 
bureau member and First Secretary of the 
Orenburg Oblast Party Committee and replaced 
by V. A. Shurygin. 


27 V. A. Kucherenko replaced by I. A. Grish- 
manoy as Chairman of the State Committee 
for Building Affairs. 


28 N. A. Dygai released from his post as Minister 
without portfolio in connection with his 
transfer to other duties, 


Notes on Contributors 


Mazin, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War II, 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing 


to the German and émigré press. 


Lvov, L. Graduate (1915) and former postgraduate student of Russian history at Moscow Uni- 
versity. Emigrated in 1920. Between 1925 and 1933, taught at the Russian Sctentific Institute in Berlin. 


Contributor to a number of émigré newspapers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes which have rendered 
the previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised as of February 15, 1961. The section “Changes and 
Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin will provide the informa- 
tion needed to keep the lists up to date. 


Por the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” 
Regional Party committees are referred to simply as committees. 
Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Members of the Union-republic 


supreme soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 

ARISTOV, Averky B. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KHRUSHCHBYV, Nikita S. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SUSLOV, Mikhail A, 

Candidate Members 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
KALNBERZINS, Janis E. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P, 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. POSPELOV, Petr N. 
VORONOV, Gennady I. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 


KOZLOV, Frol R. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
Party Control Committee 
Chairman 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairmen 
BOITSOYV, Ivan P. KOMAROV, Pavel T, 
Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 


GORKIN, Aleksandr F. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee. 

ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Chairman, Board of Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society, 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Ambassador to Poland. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AVEHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Bureau Member, 
Belorussian Party Central Committee. Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

BENEDIK TOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai J. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 

Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No information avail- 
able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Committee 
Presidium. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. In retirement. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secre- 
tary, Daghestan Oblast Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, Boris I. Secretary, Omsk Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DUDUROV, Nikolai P. Government Supervisor 
of 1967 World Exhibition in Moscow. 


DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EFREMOV, Mikhail T. Head of Party Organs 
Department for RSFSR. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, State Control 
Commission. Deputy, Sapreme Soviet. 


FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GAEVOI, Anton L First Secretary, Dnaepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. Director, Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEY, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATEV, Semen D. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


IGNATOV, Nikolai E, First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. Deputy ` 
Chairman, Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
State Committee for State Purchases. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KABANOV, Ivan G. Minister without portfolio, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KÄBIN, Ivan G, First Secretary, Estonian Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Ukrainian SSR, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium, Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Latvian SSR. 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I. Ambassador 
to Mongolia. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KISILEV, Nikolai V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOBELEV, Boris N. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. Furst Secretary, 
Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KORNEICHOK, Aleksandr E. Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet, Ukrainfin SSR. Deputy Minister 
of Education, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council, Députy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan 5, Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 
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KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVRIGINA, Martya D. No information avail- 
able. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

€ 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LATUNOYV, Ivan S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
LEBEDEV, Ivan K. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LUBENNIKOV, Leonid IL First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 


MALINOVSEY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MARKOV, Vasily S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MATSEKEVICH, Vladimir V. Chairman, Virgin 
Lands Krai Executive Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador to 
Indonesia. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Editor, Voprosy filosofii, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander in Chief, Missile Forces. 
Deputy Defense Minister. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MOSKYVIN, Vasily A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


MUEKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Chair- 
man, Commission for Foreign Affairs, Council 
of Nationalities. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MURATOV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chalr- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. i 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 


PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 
Rast Germany. 

PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Chairman, State 
Scientific and Technical Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central Corm- 
mittee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee, Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry $. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. Ambassador 
to the Netherlands, 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee, Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POSPELOY, Petr N. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium, Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. : 

PROKOFEV, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOY, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to 
North Korea, 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAZZAKOV, Iskhek R. First Secretary, Kirghiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Corresponding 
Member, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. Director of factory in 
Syzran. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- 
vian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Holds 
post in Ministry of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Committee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Stalingrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet, 


SHTYKOV, Terenty F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
trol Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anlan Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. . 


SOKOLOVSEY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Holds post in Ministry of Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

STRUEV, Aleksei I. Deputy Chairman, Council 


of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. No information available. 

TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. Deputy Chairman, 
State Scientific and Economic Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. Second Secretary, Uzbek Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VANNIKOV, Boris L. No information available. 

VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, Presidium Member, War Vet- 
erans’ Association. In retirement. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P, Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. ty Chair- 
man, Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulya- 
novek Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
Committee Burean for the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


YUDIN, Pavel F. No information available. 


ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZVEREV, Arseny G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased : 


LARIONOV, Aleksei N. 
MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A, 


PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 
TEVOSYAN, Ivan F, 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Excladed : 


BABAEV, Sukhan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M, 


MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T, 
ZHUBKOV, Georgy K. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, Nadezhda Nh. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Committee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z, First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D, Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 

CHUIKOV, Vasily L Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEYV, Viktor M. Department Head, Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P, Minister of Higher 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A, Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 


Union. Inspector of Training, Warsaw Pact 
Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. No information 
available. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, 
Kostroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heavy 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash). 


GORBATOV, Aleksandr V, General of the Army. 
Holds post in Ministry of Defense, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. à 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral of the Fleet. 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces. Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. Member, 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikheil S. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N, First Secretary, 
Ryazan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GROMOV, Evgeny L No information available. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Head of Department, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidtum Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary, 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KARASEV, V. D. Turner, Kitov Plant, 
Leningrad. 

KAZANBHTS, Ivan P, Central Committee Secre- 
tary, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOMAROV, Pavel T, Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KONSTANTINOV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 
; ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for State Purchases. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


KOSOY, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly L Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


KOVAL, Konstantin I. No information available. 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 


LACIS, Vilis T. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOBANOV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


LOMAKOV, Petr F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A. General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Ministry of 
Defense Central Apparatus. 

LUNEY, Karp F. In retirement. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


MAKSARBV, Yury E. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for Science and Technology. 
Member, Committee for Lenin Prizes. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Deputy Foreign Minister. 

MELNIKOV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MELNIKOV, Roman E. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, ` 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A, Ambassador to the 
United States. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NAIDER, Leonty I, First Secretary, Cherkassy 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile Workers’ Trade Union. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogiley Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V., Vice- 
President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Lithuanian SSR. 

PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman, Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Y. No information available. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


RUD, Gerasim Y. No information available. 


RUDAKOV, Aleksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator ECG 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RYABIKOV, Vasily M. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
RSFSR Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Second Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Ukrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHASHKOV, Zasima A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 


SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E., Head of Pit 56, 
Kadievugol Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. No information avail- 
able, 


SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
City Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Virgin 
Lands Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SURKOV, Aleksei A. Secretary, Union of Soviet 
Writers, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TARASOV, Mikhail P. Chairman, Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TASHENEV, Zhumabek A, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Holds post in Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary, 
Chechen-Ingush Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Komsomol Central 
Committee Secretary. 

TUR, Ivan P. No information available. 

VORONOV, Fedosy D. Chairman, Chelyabinsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz), Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

YURKIN, Tikhon A, Minister of Grain Products 
of the RSFSR. 

ZAKURDAEV, Vasily I. Chairman, State 
Control Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. Holds post in Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

ZHAVORONKOVY, Vasily G. No information 
available. 

ZHIGAREV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. No information available. 

ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHURIN, Nikolai L First Secretary, North 
Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. F 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Permanent Soviet Representative to 
UN. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 


Deceased : 
FADEEV, Aleksandr A. NEDELIN, Mitrofan L 
GRISHKO, Grigory E. NIKITIN, Petr V. 
LIKHACHEY, Ivan A. NOSENKO, Ivan L 
LOGINOYV, Savely P. YUDIN, Pavel A. 
ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 4 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


Communist Parties 
RSFSR F wistavecheaivae nen ES ENA KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 
Ukrainian SSR is i4e dove ideo diana eee PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR ......osesesesessesosase MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR oirean A EEEE RASHIDOV, Sharaf R 
Kaaki SOK 26.8 06seedehe irani EnA aA KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR oo... cece cee cee eees Dr MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .......ssussssessessocse AKHUNDOV, V. Y. 
Lithuanian SSR ....... cece cece eee eee ee SNIECKUS, Antanas J 
Moldavian SSR.. aac er Pe SERDYUK, Zinovy T 
Latvian SOR: <i. ewer aine raa PELSE, Arvids J 
Kiron DOK tales edie e Er ewans RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R 
Tadzalk SOR wachoteea tenes Oka bomen eee ULDZHABAEV, Tursunbai 
Armenian SSR s34660684-ecnehoandsaus's ... LAROBYAN, Yakov N. 
Turkmen SSR earner oend r ARRENE OVEZOV, Balysh 
Petona SSR saris ce eraa ke tle A KÄBIN, Ivan G. 





* There is no separate Commmniet Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by tbe Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR, whose chairmen ts Nikita §. Khrushchev. 
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PART I 


The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N.  MIKOYAN, Anastas I, 


Deputy Chairmen 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
NOVIKOV, VladimirN. ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Transport Construction: Electric Power Station Construction: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. NOVIKOY, I. T. 
Merchant Marine: Foreign Trade: 
BAKAEYV, Viktor G. PATOLICHEYVY, Nikolai S. 
Railroad Communications: 
BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 
Minister without portfolio: 
KABANOV, Ivan G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............ DEMENTEYV, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Antomation and Machine Building.. KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ................ ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations....... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technolopy.............. RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ............ KALMYKOYV, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding .............2.20005 BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry .......... 000 c ee eee eee FEDOROY, Viktor S, 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 0.0... cece ec ccc ee ence ene KOROVUSHKIN, A. K. 


Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ZHUKOV, Georgy A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting. KAFTANOY, S$. 
Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy......... EMELYANOY, V.S. 


* These and the following Union-republic ministries are eee ee ee 
a ee ee ee E ee ee) oe ees ee Pee a 
direct the organs under their fidsdiction usually through corresponding muustrics in the Union repu Gla is Weld E 
and with the approval of the Presidium of the Suprems Soviet, Unie tepliblie qunsettes scay Gealy Gocco lA cance 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Finance: Agriculture: 
GARBUZOY, Vasily F. OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. 
Postal Services and Telecommunications: Higher Education: 
PSURTSEY, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Culture: 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Control Commission ........... 2.00 e cence ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security ............02 cee eee SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman. of State Scientific and Technical Committee ........... PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs ............45 GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. 
Chairman of State Committee for State Purchases ............045 IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 
Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and ‘Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ............. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan 2.0.22... cece cee ee eens KHRUNICHREV, Mikhail V. 
LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan wo... cece ee eee eee e ee ee neces STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan ......... ccc cece eee teens DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 
Head of the Central Statistical Authority... ..asssssessssssesss> STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 

PROMO ca scene Gann neath eae wet a ole POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
Ukrainian SSR o 4 rrira civ rTu ences eee KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
Belorussian SSR <.cssaceesG eeeus sade swan KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
W766 SSR oror TELEALAN ALIMOV, Aris A. 

Kazakh SSR sass ed erani sernir sol Caw es DAULENOY, Salkan 
Georgian SSR vo... ccc ceee eee eee see ren DZHAVAKHISEVILI, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR wo... ee ce tee eens ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR iiuscte ge sneaeieenweces SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... ci eccc eee ce es keinta rt DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR 2... cee cece eeeeeseess _... PEIVE, Jan V. 

Kirghiz SSR sid cinta bats veewviaadeatis DIKOMBAEYV, Kazy D. 
Tadzhik SSR costiers eau ee seed DODKHUDOEYV, Nazarsho 
Armenian SSR ocd haa ce sre ee oe oe whe KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen DOK ss acnwn eae ewes Boban bee nies ANNALIBYV, A. A. 
Poona Son. pirana MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen J 
Deputy chairmen are chalemen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics {see below) 


l Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 
Members 
ANDREEV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BATYEYV, Salikh G. MAZUROYV, Kirill T. 
BELYAEYV, Nikolai L NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan Y. USTINOV, Vladimir L 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 
RSMo cases ee wawewitacas web tea we res ORGANOV, Nikolai N. 
Ukrainan SSR ospsoiriesurren riar uian KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR ce ssa iio sane sh save e eae KOZLOV, Vasily L 
Uzbek SSR ooo. cceeccecceeesceeeeceeeuns NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Bagel SSR orars ideri ne EEEE ENEA SHARIPOV, Isagali 
Georgian SSR 0... . eee eee cece eeeeeeees DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azecbaid7hag SSR pasces sack siint eian DZHAFAROV, Saftar M 
TACDUEDIAD DOR: arree rie anaes Cea an PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian $SR.....e.ssesesseseseseseso ‘ KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR punere eree hirtie iiki KALNBERZINS, Janis E, 
Kirghiz SSR* oo... cece eceecccueceeeees KULATOV, Turabal K. 
Tadzhik SSR oo. ccc ecceeceeceeceveeeees RAKHMATOV, M. 
Asmedian SOR os 00 nur euew wie NENE ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen SSR averias ws Awana wages BATRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Estontan SIR evitarea iieaeoe ENa EJHFELD, I. G. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Collectivization Today and Tomorrow in the 
Communist-Controlled Areas 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


The year 1960 was an unsuccessful one for agriculture, not only in the USSR but 
, also in most of the European satellites. These setbacks naturally turn our attention 
once more to the state of collectivization in the area under Moscow’s control. 
True, Communist China recently also reported bad harvests, but there agriculture 
has been following an essentially different course of development. All that these 
trends have in common is the gradual abolition of private property and the 
consistent denial of all suggestions that production difficulties are necessary 
concomitants of a “socialist? rural economy. The Declaration issued by the 
Moscow conference of Communist parties omitted to give specific directives for 
the agricultural policy of the “socialist” camp, acknowledging merely the tran- 
sition of the peasantry from the path of small private farming to that of large- 
scale cooperative socialist farming. Although China’s example made itself felt 
for a while in certain countries—in Bulgaria, for example-—, the course taken by 
Soviet agriculture remains the indisputable model for the European satellites. 


Private farming in the USSR was more or less abolished in Stalin’s time, and 
today the desire may be felt to remove all traces of non-state-owned property. 
For the man-in-the-street of the Western world, the kolkhoz is both the symbol 
and the aim of collectivization in the USSR; in the USSR itself, however, this 
is far from being so. Although after 1953, as a result of certain changes in Soviet 
agricultural policy, the kolkhozes received a fresh impetus, the question of their 
further development set in motion a debate which has not ceased from that 
moment to the present. At first glance, it would seem that this was a debate 
between the theoreticians of Marxism-Leninism and the practical men of 
agriculture, of whom the former wanted to complete the process of “socializing” 
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agriculture while the latter were concerned solely with problems of production. 
In fact, however, there would appear to be no difference of opinion among the 
Soviet leaders over the principle of collectivization: the question under debate is 
rather how this principle is to be carried through in practice while maintaining 
and perhaps even increasing agricultural output. 


The Soviet leaders are firmly convinced that the “socialist” transformation 
of agriculture will lead to tremendous improvements in output, provided that (1) 
all traces of resistance from the peasants are removed; (2) price and investment 
policies are improved; and (3) agricultural workers are given incentives to 
increase output. Nevertheless, however important an increase in output may be for 
the Soviet leaders, this in itself is unlikely to satisfy them if the additional profits 
do not come under their absolute contro]. Quite apart from the material losses 
which are incurred thereby, any sector of the country’s economy that is not 
completely controlled by them may become a breeding ground for political 
unrest. Hence the need for completing the “socialist” transformation of Soviet 
agriculture. The kolkhoz itself must be made more “socialist” and brought more 
into line with the sovkhoz. A Soviet writer treats the theoretical aspect of the 
question as follows: 


The essential difference between the two forms of socialist ownership lies in the 
degree of collectivizing production. ... State property is the property of the people 
as a whole, while cooperative-kolkhoz property is the property of a group.+ 


The economic and political aspects are treated by the same source as follows: 


In the USSR, almost 91 percent of all the means of production belong to the 
state. Communal property accounts for about 8 percent of the country’s means of 
production, of which the greater part comes under the kolkhozes. The country 
receives most arable-farming and cattle-raising products from the kolkhozes. The 
real significance of the kolkhozes for the life of our community lies in the fact that 
they embrace 18,800,000 peasant farms, i.e., 35.5 percent of the total population 
of the country. 


In this connection, one should bear in mind the important fact that many 
kolkhozniks, after the resistance of the peasantry as such was broken, found a 
new way of asserting themselves—by using the kolkhozes as communities which 
could defend their interests against the encroaches of the state. The Soviet press 
frequently attacks kolkhoz chairmen whom it regards as “typical representatives 
of a kulak ideology” because they “hoard up for themselves and deliver nothing 
to the state.’’# 


As might be expected, an attempt is made to conceal the conflict between the 
state and the kolkhozes, or else to present it as a conflict between “group owner- 
ship” and “ownership by the people.” Academician Strumilin writes in Voprosy 
ekonomiki: 


1 Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 11. 
2 Jzvestia, August 28, 1959. 
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When we call kolkhoz property socialist, we thereby extend the laws of a 
socialist society to cover the kolkhozes. All the members of this society are entitled 
to work and to enjoy the fruits of their labors insofar as they participate in communal 
production, but not more. 


In fact, the country’s leaders'are anxious'to curb the aspirations of the kol- 
khozes and subordinate them to the interests of the state: 


Under socialism, kolkhozniks working in the most fertile regions or on the most 
advantageously situated plots cannot turn these natural advantages into an exclusive 
monopoly. That is to say, they cannot lay claim to that surplus income from the 
ground they work which is due to particular climatic or geographical advantages 
or to the nature of the soil and not to their own efforts. In a socialist economy, the 
enjoyment of such surplus income can properly belong only to society as a whole.‘ 


Since it is not easy to decide whether a surplus is due to advantageous natural 
conditions or to the farmers’ own efforts, it is evident that this thesis exposes 
the kolkhozniks to further exploitation in proportion as the kolkhozes lose their 
relative independence and are subordinated to the phantom here referred to as 
“society as a whole.” This phantom conceals a single reality-the power of the 
bureaucracy, which wants to establish the same control over the kolkhozes as it 
already has over the sovkhozes—in a word, to “sovkhozize” the kolkhozes. 


At one time, it was even hoped to absorb the kolkhozes in the “higher” form 
of property holding typified by the sovkhozes. As is not unusual in the USSR, the 
authorities did not hesitate to make some use of force, especially when the 
peasants newly turned into sovkhoz employees expressed a wish to return to the 
kolkhoz system. For example, the overwhelming majority of the former kolkhoz- 
niks, now sovkhozniks, in Takhta, Stavropol Krai, wanted to return to the 
kolkhoz system; a deputation was sent to Moscow and spoke with the deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, but without result.” On the other hand, there was no 
general use of force to this end; for the most part, the pressure was of a financial 
nature. In any case, the results were disappointing. According to Voprosy filosofi: 


In the last few years, a number of kolkhozes have been converted into sovkhozes, 
One should bear in mind, however, that on the decision of the general assembly of 
kolkhozniks, on principle only those backward kolkhozes that were incapable of 
effecting a rapid economic recovery without considerable aid from the state were. 
converted to sovkhozes.® 


The tendency to convert the kolkhozes too rapidly was bound to prove a 
mistake. Instructive in this regard is the report given by Ivan Vinnichenko of a 
visit to some recently-created sovkhozes in the region of Stalingrad and Stavropol, 
all of which had previously been kolkhozes, including that of Takhta just men- 
tioned. The sovkhoz chairman at Takhta told Vinnichenko: 





3 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, p. 89. 
t Tbid., p. 90. 

5 Nash sovremennth, 1959, No. 4. 

8 Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1. 


This year we delivered 152,000 centners [15,200 metric tons] of grain to the 
state. That is a record figure. For fodder, too, we completely covered our own 
needs. Otherwise, it’s as usual in the sovkhozes. The whole of the harvest goes to 
the state, and then we turn to the state with outstretched hand. Last winter, for 
example, things went so far that we had to borrow 2,500 centners for fodder from 
our own workers. Many of them are still living on the fat of the kolkhozes... 


He added: 


... I just wanted to suggest to you the title of the chapter in which you write 
about our sovkhoz. You can call it: “A Fatal Mistake.’’? 


Such outspokenness was only possible, of course, because the Central Com- 
mittee had recently, in February 1958, denounced the direct conversion of 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes and had Jaid down that kolkhoz property was also 
“socialist” and that the two forms of socialist property in agriculture were to be 
slowly merged. It will be seen that this by no means meant a complete aban- 
donment of the policy of turning the kolkhozes into sovkhozes; but rather a 
concession to the passive resistance of the kolkhozniks and a tactical recognition 
of certain circumstances concerning agricultural production. Vinnichenko 
Writes: 

The tendency toward the accelerated “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes was 
also recognized as being profoundly mistaken... 

After the Party’s historic decisions [taken at the plenum of February 1958, 
designed to promote the development of the kolkhoz system, all the kolkhozes 
experienced a sudden improvement—even the backward ones. And the sovkhozes? 
... They [piz., all those outside the virgin lands] were obviously beginning to fall 
behind the kolkhozes, especially those new ones which had come into existence as 
a result of the tendency to effect a rapid transition to a “higher” form of socialist 
economy.® 
Such voices in the press are merely concessions to the kolkhozniks. In fact, 

the Soviet government is anxious to strengthen the sovkhozes so as to become 
less dependent upon deliveries from the kolkhozes: 


In the years 1953—58 alone, the contribution of the sovkhozes to state deliveries 
of grain rose from 11 to 40 percent; of meat, from 19 to 23 percent; of milk, from 
16 to 23 percent; and of wool, from 16 to 28 percent. The Twenty-first Party Congress 
pointed out the need for further increasing the role of the sovkhozes as the leading 
socialist enterprises in agriculture. By 1965, the share of sovkhozes in the agricultural 
produce delivered to the state will be even greater—32 percent for meat, 26 percent 
for milk and about one third for wool.® 


It is noteworthy that the writer of these lines speaks only of state deliveries. 
Clearly, an increase in state deliveries of agricultural produce is of greater interest 
for the Party leaders than an increase in the total yield, and this is one of the 
teasons for the desire to tighten control over the kolkhozes. When the attempt 





T Nash sovremennik, 1959, No. 4. 
8 Ibid. f 
® Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 22. 
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at rapid conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes failed, recourse was had 
to the policy of further “democratizing” kolkhoz lite, which in fact was intended 
to increase the Party’s influence in the kolkhozes not only politically but also 
economically. Even so, the first measures to implement the new policy were 
undertaken in the hope of achieving the goal that had so far proved evasive. 
In 1954-55, an appeal from the Party resulted in the despatch of more than 
20,000 Communists from the cities into rural areas to take up posts as kolkhoz 
chairmen.+° Evidently they were sent, not because of any specialized knowledge 
of agriculture that they might have, but in order to assume political and economic 
control. According to Djilas: 


Through the kolkhozes and the use of the compulsory crop-purchase system, 
the new class has succeeded in making vassals of the peasants and grabbing a lion’s 
share of the peasants’ income, but the new class has not become the only power of 
the land. Stalin was completely aware of this. Before his death, in Economic Problems 
of Soctalism in the USSR, Stalin foresaw that the kolkhozes should become state 
property, which is to say that the bureaucracy should become the real owner. 
Criticizing Stalin for his excessive use of purges, Khrushchev did not, however, 
renounce Stalin’s views on property in kolkhozes. The appointment by the new 
regime of 30,000 Party workers, mostly to be presidents of kolkhozes, was only 
one of the measures in line with Stalin’s policy.™ 


Whether there were 30,000 or simply “over 20,000” of them is not essential; 
the important point is the purpose in despatching these Party functionaries to the 
kolkhozes. They were prevented, however, from converting the kolkhozes into 
sovkhozes by the former’s “primitive” democracy, for in fact the attempt to 
reduce. the kolkhozniks to the status of vassals had not succeeded to the extent 
to which Djilas thought. And so this “primitive” democracy must be “extended.” 
Important preconditions for this were the enlargement of the kolkhozes—effected 
by merging several kolkhozes into one—, the establishment of economic links 
with other kolkhozes and also with sovkhozes and industrial enterprises, and also 
the “industrialization” of the kolkhozes. The efforts to abolish kolkhozniks’ 
personal plots at the first opportunity and to increase kolkhozes’ “‘indivisible 
funds” (i. e., capital assets) are directed to the same end. In a speech delivered in 
his native village of Kalinovka in 1958, Khrushchev painted a picture of an 
urbanized life in what he called “agro-cities,” 12 and since then Soviet theoretical 
writers have filled in some of the details. Academician Strumilin writes: 


The time is ripe for this system [the kolkhoz system] to switch while in motion 
from narrowly agrarian to agrarian-industrial lines. It must accumulate enterprises 
for the initial processing of the fruits of the earth. It is time for the kolkhozes to 
build mills and mechanized bakeries, slaughterhouses and creameries, canning 
factories and sugar refineries, enterprises for processing flax, cotton and other local 
raw materials. Moreover, during the next few years, in the process of bringing rural 


10 Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1959, No. 5. 

11 Milovan Djilas, The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System, Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York, 1957, p. 63. 

12 Pravda, October 21, 1958. 


areas more into line with the cities, a tremendous amount of construction will have 
to be done—of industrial plant, housing and communal facilities. This means that 
the kolkhozniks will need their own bricks, cement and other building materials. 
Who could better be entrusted with this industrialization of rural areas than the 
kolkhoz organizations which stand most to gain from it?—But only large and powerful 
groups of kolkhozes can cope with such a task.18 


Such large groups of kolkhozes are, however, quite incompatible with the 
existence of small personal plots worked by individual kolkhozniks. Although 
the kolkhoz represents a “less mature” form of socialist ownership than the 
sovkhoz, it is at least “socialist,” while the kolkhoznik’s personal plot clearly 
belongs to the category of the private farm. Unfortunately for the Soviet regime, 
the output of meat, milk and eggs from these personal plots is still very consid- 
erable, and indeed indispensable to the regime. The Soviet press lays itself open 
to a charge of false boasting when it maintains: 


... even in this sector [cattle raising] ..., the contribution of the peasant’s 
personal plot to the production of goods for the market is today insignificant. 
Kolkhozes and sovkhozes are now meeting the country’s needs for meat and milk. 
In 1959, their share in the state’s purchases of meat was 83 percent and of milk 
92 percent, which represents a great victory for the socialist economic system.14 


Here again, we are told about the level of state purchases, not of total output. 
The figures for the latter give a very different picture. In 1959, the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes together produced no more than 48.8 percent of all the meat, 49.2 
percent of all the milk and only 17.3 percent of all the eggs.15 It is understandable, 
therefore, that Voprosy filosofii should have nothing to say about the proportion 
of state purchases of eggs accounted for by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 


Hence it will be seen that the personal plots of kolkhozniks constitute that 
sector of the Soviet economy that is least controlled by government and Party. 
The produce of these plots is partly consumed by the kolkhozniks themselves and 
partly sold on the free market, and only a very small portion reaches the state. 
That the yields from these plots furnish striking proof of the efficiency or produc- 
tivity of private enterprise is of secondary importance for the Soviet leaders, 
for whom, as we have stated, control of output is all-important. The personal 
plots, therefore, are doomed. Effective resistance to this sentence is scarcely 
possible. The personal plots will survive only so long as their output cannot be 
replaced by that of the sovkhozes and kolkhozes: the kolkhozniks’ labor ex- 
pended on their tiny plots will be attracted into the collective economy by means 


of material advantages. 
* 


One of the biggest incentives in the kolkhoz economy is the transition to 
payment for work in money, as a result of which the status of the kolkhoznik is 
modified and assimilated to that of the industrial worker. Whatever the conse- 


13 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, pp. 94—95. 


14 Voprasy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 16. 
15 Vosinik statistiki, 1960, No.1, p. 95. 
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quences may be when the Party has achieved its aims, the fact remains that the 
kolkhozniks’ income in money has for some time been steadily increasing. By 
1958—59, it was as high in about 25 percent of all kolkhozes as the wages paid to 
sovkhozniks; 18 percent of all kolkhozes have even surpassed this level.1® In 
May 1959, the scientific council of the Economic Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR recommended that kolkhozes gradually adopt the system 
of paying a guaranteed wage without reckoning #rudodni (work-day units). For 
this purpose, kolkhozes or groups of kolkhozes should establish wage funds.” 


The effect of abolishing frudodni is to obscure the fact that in principle the 
kolkhozniks are collective owners of the kolkhoz, since it is not usual for the 
owners of an enterprise to pay themselves wages. The kolkhoznik, therefore, 
becomes a mere agricultural laborer, which the sovkhozniks have already long 
been. According to Voprosy fdosofa, there were 6,547 rubles’ worth of indivisible 
funds for every kolkhoz family in 1958 as opposed to 312 rubles’ worth in 1932.18 
(indivisible funds include not only means of production such as agricultural 
machinery and equipment, power plant, etc., but also hospitals, libraries, kinder- 
gartens, etc.) The value of these funds was especially enhanced by the reform of 
the MTS, as a result of which agricultural machinery to the value of about 
27,000 million rubles was purchased by 94 percent of all kolkhozes.1® Now the 
kolkhozes are accumulating reserves in the form of wage funds. All this might 
give the impression that the kolkhozes are becoming richer and so more independ- 
ent. Soviet theoretical writers, however, are carefully furnishing arguments to 
justify the alienation of these funds. This is a remarkable development in a 
“socialist” country, since, as Voprosy filosofii itself remarks, these funds were 
wotked for by the overwhelming majority of the kolkhozniks. Lenin would have 
described such a measure as robbing the peasants of the fruits of their labors. 
It is justified by Academician Strumilin as follows: 


From time immemorial, the right of ownership has been defined by all jurists 
as the right not only to use but also to dispose of the objects of this right—the jus 
utendi et abutendi of Roman law.... But is it permissible for a kolkhoz to squander 
its indivisible funds? No, it has no such right. It may use these funds and increase 
them out of current revenue, but it is not entitled to sell them off even in the event 
of the liquidation of the kolkhoz itself in order to distribute them among its members. 
Consequently, a kolkhoz’s indivisible funds, in contrast to the shares of its members 
with which they enter the kolkhoz, are not, in fact, the group property of the 
kolkhoz.?° 


Strumilin draws the logical conclusion: only the people as a whole can 
be regarded as the owner of kolkhoz indivisible funds, which are constantly 
growing in importance as representing the kolkhozes’ principal wealth, and only 
a step remains to the complete fusion of the two forms of socialist ownership. 





18 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1959, No. 8. 

17 Ibid, 

18 Voprosy filosofis, 1960, No. 1, p. 13. 

19 Ibid., p. 15. 

20 V oprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, p. 92. 


2 Bulktin 9 


When the kolkhozniks have been robbed of the fruits of their labors and the 
“people as a whole,” i. e., the country’s leaders, have become sole owners of the 
kolkhozes, the “economic extension” of kolkhoz democracy will have been 
completed. It is not only the economic aspect of this democracy, however, that 
has to be extended: there is also the political or administrative side, whose demo- 
cratic elements are to be transplanted into the sovkhozes in order that when the 
two forms of ownership are fused the sovkhozes will have something to take over 
from the kolkhozes. Concerning this aspect of the matter, we read: 


Until 1956, it was considered that only the general assembly of kolkhozniks and 
the officers elected by them constituted the governing bodies of a kolkhoz... 

After the merging of small agricultural artels that took place in this country and 
the formation of large collective farms, the administration of these farms became 
appreciably more difficult. In a large kolkhoz, it is not possible to call frequent 
general assemblies of all members of the kolkhoz. Hence there arose the practical 
necessity of creating new democratic organs of government in the kolkhozes. In 
addition to general assemblies of all their members, kolkhozes now set up a demo- 
cratic representative organ of government such as an assembly of authorized 
representatives, and may forward some questions for consideration and decision 
to meetings of kolkhozniks constituting one or another work team.*! 


What the “extension of democracy” in the kolkhozes really means becomes 
clear in these lines, and the true significance of all current Soviet agrarian reforms 
is finally unmasked. On the other hand, the replacement of a direct by an indirect 
democracy is not in itself undemocratic: modern democracy is in general too 
unwieldy to exist without elected representatives. It is not the mere introduction 
of an indirect democracy that threatens the last relics of the kolkhozes’ independ- 
ence, but the fact that there is only one party in existence in the country, a party 
that exerts powerful pressure from above upon the kolkhozes and tolerates no 
rivals: 

The Communist Party holds that democracy within the kolkhoz can be achieved 
only when the kolkhozes are led by the Communist Party and the Soviet state. 
Outside the Party’s leadership one cannot regard kolkhoz democracy as a socialist 
democracy. At the Fourteenth Party Congress, J. V. Stalin said: “... No Soviet 
democracy can be called genuinely Soviet and genuinely proletarian if there is no 
leadership by the proletariat and its party.’’** 


Despite repeated assertions that the Party’s candidates for administrative 
posts in kolkhozes should not be foisted upon the kolkhozniks, we read: 


The question of the composition of the governing board [of the Zhdanov 
Kolkhoz, Mordvinian ASSR] is at first examined at a meeting of the Party bureau, 
then at an open Party assembly and, finally, is decided at a general assembly of 
kolkhozniks.?§ 


What room is there here for any initiative from outside the Party? The merging 
of kolkhozes into larger units and the establishment of economic ties between 


31 Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1959, No. 5, p. 41. 
33 Ibid., p. 44. 
233 Thid., p. 46. 
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several kolkhozes, sovkhozes and even industrial enterprises; the industrialization 
of work on the kolkhozes, the introduction of payment for work in money; the 
movement to confiscate indivisible funds; the replacement of “primitive” 
kolkhoz democracy by the direct leadership of the Party—these are the moves 
‘which are calculated to leave the kolkhozes nothing but their name and to dispel 
the “‘syndicalist illusions, still possible today, that each individual kolkhoz 
collective is the owner of all existing means of production and accumulations.” 24 


The low output of Soviet agriculture is the natural concomitant to revolutions 
of this sort. No system can alter the mode of life of 35.5 percent of the total 
population without itself being seriously shaken. These difficulties led to a 
. Violent debate in the Central Committee during its plenary session of January 
1961. Even here, however, the Soviet leaders refused to abandon their disguised 
aim of establishing the whole of the country’s agriculture on the footing of the 
sovkhozes. The purpose of the debate was merely to settle the responsibility 
of certain functionaries and to find means of better executing the present Party line. 


Perhaps it could not be otherwise. Khrushchev himself said at the T'wenty- 
first Party Congress: 


In solving problems concerning the construction of Communism, the question 
how the kolkhoz and public [obshchenarodnot, i. e., sovkhoz] forms of socialist 
ownership will develop and be assimilated acquires great theoretical and practical 
importance. It is quite clear that the kolkhoz-cooperative and state forms of property 
will in the future merge completely in a single Communist form of ownership.%6 


In order finally to attain the classless society to which this will lead, all that 
is necessary, to use Khrushchev’s own phrase, is that “agricultural labor shall 
gradually be transformed into a form of industrial labor.’’2® In fact, however, 
_ this will merely serve to make the mastery of the upper Party stratum absolute 
within the country, after which the opportunities for extending this mastery will 
lie beyond the USSR’s borders. This is hardly likely to occur before about 1980, 
when the general plan for the Comecon countries is due to end. The transference 
to the state of the entire kolkhoz economy and the establishment of direct Party 
control over such a large portion of the population as the kolkhozniks constitute 
will require a tremendous increase in the middle strata of the Party. The January 
1961 plenary session of the Central Committee was obviously concerned with this 
problem. Although the attempt to convert the kolkhozes rapidly into sovkhozes 
was abandoned long ago, the country’s economic planning system as a whole is 
still overburdened for lack of a sufficiently strong middle stratum of administrators 
to mobilize the enormous labor reserves that are still available. Those members 
of this class that are active in agriculture are fully occupied with the tasks con- 
fronting them in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan. When, however, this middle 
stratum eventually becomes strong enough to cope with its tasks, its economic, 





23 Voprosy ekonomiks, 1960, No. 7. 
35 Pravda, January 28, 1959, p. 9, col. 2. 
28 Thid. 
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social and political influence will enable it to improve its position further vis-a-vis 
the upper stratum, already considerably improved since Stalin’s death. 


Social tensions are, however, possible not only between the middle and upper 
strata of the bureaucracy. There are already signs of a class struggle within the 
country’s “classless” agriculture. It was instructive, for example, to observe the 
efforts of former MTS employees to retain their trade unions within the kolkhozes. 
The fight they put up was no propaganda affair launched by the Party, but reflected 
the workers’ fear of losing those fundamental rights which even in the USSR are 
enjoyed by the industrial worker. The result of their efforts was not only that 
their trade unions were retained within the kolkhozes but also that other wage- 
earners on the kolkhozes were allowed to join a trade union.®’ This example shows 
that with the industrialization of Soviet agriculture the ideas of the modern labor 
movement are also gaining a wider foothold, thus increasing the chances of a 
struggle by Soviet industrial workers to achieve a transformation of the Soviet 
trade unions from sham into reality. Until the USSR’s theoreticians are in a 
position to declare that a classless Communist society has been finally formed, the 
foundations of a new social stratification and of corresponding new social tensions 
will also continue to be laid. 


Thus, the “sovkhozization” of Soviet agriculture, whether by overt or by 
covert means, is one of the preconditions for the transition from socialism to 
Communism. As Khrushchev stated at the Twenty-first Party Congress, the Com- 
munist-ruled countries will reach this stage almost simultaneously.2® Presumably 
this is the reason for the measures taken in the European satellites to speed up , 
agricultural collectivization, since these countries are still far behind the USSR 
in this respect. The decisive consideration here, therefore, was not these countries’ 
economic needs so much as the drive for unity within the area under Moscow’s 
control. The greatest differences, in fact, between the USSR and the satellites lie 
in the stage of development reached in the forms of property holding in agriculture— 
not in the direction of this development. 


The latest program for collectivization in the European satellites was made 
public at the agricultural conference of the Comecon countries held in Moscow 
on February 2—3, 1960. The final communiqué issued by the conference observed: 
“The working peasants are becoming more and more convinced of the wisdom of 
the collective forms of conducting an economy.” 2° This conference was followed 
by a collectivization campaign in Eastern Germany and similar measures in the 
other satellite countries. Under the title, “On a Common Road,” a leading 
article in the central organ of the Hungarian Communists summed up the pro- 
gtess of collectivization in the satellite countries as follows: 


Among the European people’s democracies, it was in Bulgaria that the peasants 
as a whole first chose the path of a collectivized economy. Two years ago, collective 





2? Kazakbstanskaya pranda, May 24, 1958; Trud, June 8, 1958. 
48 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
2% TASS, February 3, 1960. 
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farms in Bulgaria had nearly 93 percent of all the arable land, and together with 
state farms, over 97 percent. Large socialist farms cultivate 91 percent in Albania, 
86 percent in Czechoslovakia, and 82 percent in Rumania of the total agricultural 
land. In Poland, only elementary cooperatives are for the most part being formed at 
the present time. A rapid drive for collectivization has recently been completed in 
the German Democratic Republic, where the collectivization of peasant farms was 
in the main completed in the spring of 1960.%° 


The Hungarian Communists reported in January 1961 that 82 percent of 
their agriculture had been collectivized.*! Hence it appears that, with the ex- 
ception of Poland, the European satellites are approaching the complete abolition 
of peasant farming. There are many indications that the satellites are intending to 
follow further in the steps of Soviet agriculture and, moreover, to accelerate the 
process in order to catch up with the USSR. In Bulgaria, Albania and Czecho- 
slovakia the formation of enlarged kolkhozes is already in process, and in the 
latter country a propaganda campaign against the maintenance of personal 
plots by collective farmers has been begun.* Bulgaria is making some concessions 
in this regard, but the Bulgarian press points out that personal plots are necessary 
only so long as the collective farms are unable to supply the needs of their 
members, 38 

There are no indications that property relationships in agriculture will take 
a substantially different course of development in the satellite countries from that 
in the USSR. Even Poland is no essential exception. Gomulka has never abandoned 
the collectivization of agriculture: he is merely obliged to take account of the 
special circumstances of his country. 

In the collectivization of agriculture and later the transfer of collective farms 
to state control, the satellites will not require any pressure from the USSR: 
in this respect, the interests of the Communist leaders in the various satellites are 
identical with those of the Soviets. The former are just as determined as the latter 
to bring all the forces of production—first in industry, then in agriculture—under 
their absolute control. The Kremlin is unlikely to come into conflict with the 
Communist leaders in the satellite countries until there is no further scope for the 
extension of power within all the countries concerned. Even then, the appetite 
for power is likely to be directed in concert against the non-Communist world, 
as is already being done on a relatively modest scale. 


30 Népszabadsag, Budapest, July 28, 1960, 
31 Thid., January 5, 1961. 

33 Radio Bratislava, March 6, 1960. 

33 Novo vreme, Sofia, 1960, No. 2. 
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CURRENT SOVIKT AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Oil Industry 


Oil is the only branch of Soviet heavy industry in which output exceeded the 
target laid down by the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60), a result due to the 
priority which it received on account of its strategic importance. During the 
final year of the plan, oil production throughout the USSR was scheduled to 
reach 135 million metric tons, but according to the Central Statistical Authority, 
actual production in 1960 totaled 148 million tons, 13 million more than called for 
by the plan. This increase has narrowed the gap between Soviet and United States 
oil production to a point at which the United States now outproduces the Soviet 
Union by only 2.5 times as against eleven times in 1946 and five in 1955.1 It is 
claimed that the increase in production was achieved by the exploitation of a 
considerably smaller number of new wells than in the US oil industry—an 
accomplishment which, according to Soviet geologists, proves the higher 
efficiency of oil-prospecting techniques in the USSR. During the period 1954—60, 
only 43 million meters of oil drilling was done in the USSR, as opposed to 
460 million meters—11 times as much—in the United States, where 67 million 
meters were drilled in 1957 alone. The table below, which compares Soviet and US 
oil output over a number of years as given in Soviet sources, shows that the 
final target of 18 million tons’ annual increase, orginally scheduled by the Seven- 
Year Plan for 1965, was actually attained in 1960: 





USA 











t Increase over On Increase over 
(Tons) Previous Year (Tons) Previous Year 
TODO se ewcsar4 83,800,000 13,000,000 353,000,000 19,200,000 
TOS esertasi 98,300,000 14,700,000 354,000,000 1,000,000 
leiuia 113,200,000 14,900,000 327,500,000 —26,500,000 
1959.. a... 129,500,000 16,500,000 347,000,000 19,500,000 
1960........ 148,000,000 18,500,000 = -= 


SOURCES. Narodroe khaxpasstve SSSR v 1959 goda Statistscheshy exhegedsih (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959, A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p 184, Pranda, November 7, 1957, February 8, 1959, January 26, 1961. 

The high rate of Soviet oil output can, of course, only be maintained if 
adequate reserves are available. Soviet geologists estimate that these are sufficient 
to enable the USSR to attain an even higher rate of output than the 350,000,000— 
400,000,000 tons scheduled for 1972, since only a small proportion of the estimated 
resources have been surveyed. Oil prospecting has been greatly stepped up. 
Between 1920 and 1940, 4,955,000 meters of bores were sunk; between 1941 and 
1950, 6,352,000 meters; and between 1951 and 1958, 20,559,000 meters.# 


1 Neftyanos Aboxyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 1. 
2 Geologiya nafti i gaza, 1959, No. 6, p. 2. 
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One means of expanding oil production will, it is announced, be a shift in 
the main areas of exploitation. If this prediction is borne out, the percentages 
of the total output contributed by the various oil-producing republics will change 
between 1958 and 1965 as follows: 


1958 1965 
ROMO E T tare eae ee a 78.0 82.0 
Azerbatdzhan ... 0.0.0 cece eee 14.0 9.3 
Turkmenistan ........ 0c eee ae 3.7 3.1 
Kazakhstan... .. 0... cece ee eee 1.2 1.2 
Be ie EON E EET 1.0 oe A 
Uzbekistan occas siclew y o ere creeks 1.2 1.5 
Kigin eisie tanar ee aus 0.4 0.4 


SOURCE: Gehgrys mjii 1 gexe, 1959, No. 6, p 1. 


The main change indicated by the above table is the increase planned for the 
RSFSR, which includes the area between the Volga and the Urals and Siberia 
beyond the Urals. 


The main emphasis in oil prospecting has been switched from Azerbaidzhan 
to the area between the Volga and the Urals, the “Second Baku” region, so 
named in the hope that it will prove no less important than the already famous 
area around Baku. Whereas between 1920 and 1940 most prospecting was carried 
out in the Northern Caucasus—in Azerbaidzhan and the nearby Chechen-Ingush 
ASSR-, in the period 1941-50 some 4,595,000 meters of boring was done in 
the RSFSR. Of this amount, 2,127,000 meters, or about 30 percent of the total for 
the USSR, was carried out in the Volga-Urals region, while prospecting in the 
Northern Caucasus fell to 23 percent of the total. In 1951—58, 40 percent of all 
Soviet oil prospecting was carried out in the Volga-Urals area, Bashkiria occupying 
first place with 12.2 percent and the Tatar ASSR second, with 8.2 percent. 
In this period, exploratory drilling in the RSFSR comprised 69.6 percent of the 
total for the USSR, while Siberia made up only 2.9 percent.? Although according 
to Soviet geologists the Siberian part of the RSFSR possesses vast reserves, 
in 1960 it produced only 150 tons a day, and this was from recently-discovered 
deposits in Tyumen and Novosibirsk Oblasts. 


According to data published by the State Planning Commission, there are 
good prospects for the discovery of additional oil deposits in the Soviet Union, 
since of the 40 million square kilometers of the total land surface which is com- 
posed of sedimentary rocks, about 11 million are oil and gas-bearing.4 As of 
early 1959, about 400 oil-bearing areas had been located. It should be remembered 
that the proportion of drilling devoted to oil-prospecting in the USSR is con- 
siderably higher than in the USA, and that on the average exploratory wells in 
the USSR are somewhat deeper than those in the USA. According to Soviet 
sources, whereas in 1956 and 1957 the average exploratory wells in the USA 
were 1,233 and 1,449 meters deep respectively, the corresponding depths in the 


3 Ibid., p. 3. 
4 Neftyanos kbozyaistyo, 1961, No. 1, p. 1. 
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USSR were 1,800 and 1,834 meters, an indication of the greater difficulties 
encountered by Soviet prospectors.” On the other hand, Soviet oil experts report 
that the newly-discovered deposit of industrial oil in Tyumen Oblast, south of 
the town of Berezovo, was brought into exploitation with the aid of an extremely 
small amount of exploratory drilling.® 

At present Soviet oil wells rarely exceed 2,500 meters in depth. Tests have 
shown that even in the well-worked oil fields in the Caucasus there are still 
deep-lying deposits waiting to be tapped, and rich deposits at a great depth 
(4,500-5,000 meters) are reported to have been discovered in Azerbaidzhan, 
Krasnodar Krai and in the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic in recent 
years.” The deepest well in the USSR is being sunk in Karadag, to a depth of 
5,100 meters.® In spite of the heavy costs involved, ways are being sought in 
the oil fields in the south of the USSR to sink wells 6,000 or more meters deep. 
The Azerbaidzhan Research Institute for Machine-Building for the Oil Industry 
has even studied possibilities and means of drilling to a depth of 10,000 meters. 

Over the past few years, geological prospecting operations have been intensi- 
fied in the region between the Volga and the Urals. Of an annual average of 
about 7,700,000 meters drilled in this area, 4,000,000 meters, or 52.5 percent, 
were exploratory.® Soviet geologists report that the creation of a large industrial 
reserve between 1946 and 1959 has made possible careful selection and exploita- 
tion of the richest oil deposits, with consequent prospects of future heavy output. 1° 

The most interesting result of the test-drilling work carried out in 1960 has 
been the opening of the Shaim oil deposit in Western Siberia, where three ex- 
ploratory wells, varying in depth from 1,430 to 1,500 meters, have started 
yielding industrial oil. Deposits in this area are estimated to be very rich.¥ 
Another oil deposit for future exploitation was discovered in 1960 in Novosibirsk 
Oblast, where, since April 1960, several wells have been in operation; the oil 
is said to be equal in quality to that produced in Bashkiria. Ten more wells are 
already being sunk in this oblast.+# 

In Kuibyshev Oblast, which has almost caught up with the Tatar and Bashkir 
republics in oil output, three new deposits were found in 1960. In Orenburg 
Oblast a rich deposit has been found at Mogutovka and in Bashkiria five new 
deposits, of which three, yielding sulphurous oil, are situated in the north-west 
of the republic, and the rest in the south-east. Three new deposits were found in 
Stalingrad Oblast in 1960, and one in Krasnodar Krai. In Turkmenia there is a 
new deposit, lying at a depth of 1,200—1,400 meters. 3 





5 Geologiya nefti i gaza, 1959, No. 6, p. 1. 
© Neftyanos kbozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 2. 
7 Ibid. 
8 Znanie—sila, 1960, No. 12, pp. 2—3. 
8 Neftyanoe khozyaisivo, 1960, No. 1, p. 2. 
| 10 pjd. 
11 Tzpestia, April 30, 1960. 
12 Radio Moscow, April 30, 1960. 
13 Naftyanos khozyaisivo, 1961, No. 1, pp. 2—3. 
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The urgent need to increase oil output in the highly industrialized Ukraine 
has contributed to the discovery of a new deposit in the south of Chernigov 
Oblast, where an exploratory well 1,846 meters deep has been sunk, which is 
yielding 240 tons of oil a day.14 

According to the USSR State Planning Commission, the increase in known 
reserves would have been greater if the prospecting plan for 1960 had not fallen 
11 percent short of fulfillment. The following table illustrates the overall increase 
in exploratory drilling in the USSR since 1956: 


Meters 
1956.0... ccc eeee ees 2,315,000 
1957 oa cachars towhoh 2,868,000 
1958.. nananana. 3,369,000 
Cs Laonannannnans 3,762,000 
1960 EES 4,000,000 


SOURCE: Narode kboxyaisiro SSSR o 1959 godu Statistichesky exbegodmh (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959; 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p 187, Naftpanoe Aboryatsive, 1961, No. 1 

In addition to prospecting and the exploitation of high producing wells, 
Soviet output has, it is said, increased from more efficient methods of working. 
By 1960 the proportion of output from gushers was reported to have risen to 
74 percent of the total as against 37 percent in 1951. Average production per well 
increased from 164 tons a month to 370. Capital investment in exploratory and 
production drilling and in refineries and pipelines fell in 1960 to 497 million 
rubles for every additional million tons of oil produced as against 1,155 million 
in 1952.18 Although during the first two years of the Seven-Year Plan equipment 
for large-scale capital investment projects was in short supply, the Soviet oil 
industry was provided with a relatively large quantity of machinery, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in automation and telemechanization of oil- 
producing processes.1® By the end of 1960, 6,000 centrally-controlled oil-wells 
were functioning, and telemechanization has made it possible to radically revise 
the labor pattern in several rich oil fields, and to reduce labor costs by 30 percent 
through operating the wells on a one-shift system. The increase in the proportion 
of gusher production, partly accounted for by the new rich fields in the Volga- 
Urals area, is indicated in the following table: 


1956 1957 1958 1989 1960 

Gish et ExtiactOn ac isd c-cadiegeenaeiws 64.5 69.0 70.4 72.7 74.0 
PUTIp INE ain aSingaee ed ah eavecd as eaces 29.6 26.5 25.6 24.2 — 
Compression Extraction ..........0.0005 5.0 3.9 3.4 2.6 — 
Other Merhodicerrirriiorie id hes ees 0.9 0.6 0.6 0.5 —- 
Total Output secre irasan 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SOURCES Narodnoe kboxyarstvo SSSR s 1959 podn Siattstubesky exbegoduk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959, 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 186, Nafipanoe khaxyatstso, 1961, No 1. 

The Soviet oil industry has been assigned additional tasks in 1961. According 
to the Seven-Year Plan and its revisions by the USSR State Planning Commission, 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 

35 Ibid. 

18 Thid., p. 4. 





the projected increase in production this year is to be 17 million tons, one million 
less than the actual increase in 1960, while total output is to rise to 164 million 
tons, which is 2,750,000 tons more than the original target.1? Production boring 
is to be increased to 3,900,000 meters as against 3,700,000 in 1960. 


As to the oil refining industry, the existing facilities were able in 1960, by 
heavy overloading, to fulfill the plan for primary processing by 102 percent, for 
fuel oil by 102 percent, for diesel oil by 104 percent, and for gasoline by 101.3 
percent.48 The chief reason for the overloading of facilities was the delay in 
providing equipment for refining and salt extraction, which in turn was reported 
to have resulted from the general failure of Soviet machine-building works to 
meet plan targets for the oil industry during recent years, despite the high priority 
assigned this branch of industry. 

Construction of oil refineries and their rational location assumes special 
importance in the light of the control figures for oil production for the next 
12 to 15 years. The tise in production makes essential new refineries with an 
increased capacity of between 6 and 18 million tons per year,1® and the problem 
_is particularly urgent in the case of Siberia and the Far East, where, in order to 
meet requirements up to 1970, refineries with a capacity of several tens of millions 
of tons are needed. 


The quantity of crude oil to be refined in the Soviet Union under the Seven- 
Year Plan is intended to fully satisfy Soviet economic and defense requirements ; 
reserves of light oil by-products are to double by 1965, compared with 1958, 
and more emphasis is to be placed on output of diesel oil, now that most Soviet 
tractor factories are turning out vehicles with diesel motors.?° Oil-refining plants 
in the western regions of the USSR, in Siberia and in the Far Hast, are to be 
further developed, and construction is to increase 2.4 times between 1959 and 
1965. The State Planning Commission hopes that the new refineries will make 
it possible for refining to catch up with the production of oil. In recent years new 
refining and processing plants have tended to be built in the areas where the 
oil products are consumed and this tendency has been maintained in the current 
Seven-Year Plan. If, as seems probable, there is no great increase in industrial oil 
production in Siberia, the present long hauls of 1,500 kilometers for oil will have 
to continue. In order to reduce wastage during transport and damage to the 
pipelines, a great deal of work has been done on the building of salt extraction 
and stabilizing plants in the vicinity of oil deposits. In 1959 some 6 million tons 
were drained and desalified, in 1960 more than 12 million, and a similar increase 
is expected in 1961. 

Internal distribution is increasingly done by pipeline. Between 1950 and 1959 
the following main oil and oil product pipelines were laid in the Soviet Union: 
Tuimazy-Omsk; Omsk-Irkutsk; Almetevsk-Gorky; Almetevsk-Perm; Ryazan- 





17 Tbeid., p. 5. 

18 Thid., p. 4. 

19 Jbid., 1960, No. 5, pp. 11—14. 

20 D, I, Maslakov, Topliony balans SSSR (The Fuel Reserves of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, pp. 88—89. 
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Moscow; Gorky- Yaroslavl; Omsk-Novosibirsk, and several others.** In 1959-60 
` the network was expanded and in the latter year 2,000 kilometers of pipeline were 
put into service, including the Ishimbai-Orsk and Gorky-Ryazan lines in European 
Russia and the Sokur-Klyukvennaya lines in Siberia.22 Oil will be piped from 
Baskhiria to Omsk in Siberia, for processing in the largest Soviet refinery, with a 
capacity of over six million tons a year, and from Omsk a pipeline will run 
eventually, after 1965, to Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean. But delays in the 
development of the pipe-rolling industry continue to hold up construction of 
pipelines, with an adverse effect on this branch of the economy. 

The high priority given to increasing Soviet oil production and refining is 
due not only to the needs of the domestic market but to the desire to use oil as a 
weapon of foreign policy. The Soviet Union is at present exporting about 
one-fifth of its oil output, since the drive, begun in 1958, to equip its chemical 
industry with complete plants from West Germany, Britain, France and Italy has 
increased the need of foreign currency, which is now being derived mainly from 
oil sales abroad, despite the fact that oil and oil by-products are often disposed 
of at dumping prices. The following table shows the rise in exports: 


1957 1958 1959 
Crude Od (Tons) ............-. 5,920,000 9,090,000 - 12,490,000 
Petroleum Products (Tons). .... 7,760,000 9,050,000 12,890,000 
TOA ¢c0e8 ee eaeees canes 13,680,000 18,140,000 25,380,000 


SOURCES Vausbayaya sargoipa SSSR xa 1957 (Soviet Foreign Trade During 1957), Moscow, 1958, p 15, Vnesbayaya torgesha SSSR 
Nees 6a. eral Trade During 1958), Moscow, 1959, p 16, Maesheayape surgowtpe SSSR xa 1959 (Soviet Foreign Trade Durning 1959), 

There are a number of factors in oil production and processing which call 
for special attention in this connection, One is the growth in total oil production, 
which increased from 37,900,000 tons in 1950 to 148,000,000 in 1960. Another 
is the location of the main areas of production, which has an important effect upon 
ease of export, and a third is the quality of oil produced, not all types of oi] being 
equally in demand abroad, and Soviet oil in particular being largely of the types 
less in demand on the world market. In 1960, for instance, of 148 million tons 
produced, only 20 million were top-quality oil from Azerbaidzhan, Krasnodar 
and the Ukraine, while the great bulk, produced in the Volga-Urals area, was of 
much lower quality, including some oil with as much as 3 percent sulphur €ontent. 
The amount produced in the various areas is as follows: 


1950 1955 1958 195) 1960 


, (Million Tons) 
RSPS Re tagiknnrs e paaa aTa 18.2 493 88.0 102.8 119.0 
Azerbaidzhan o issreciiiseran 20000 se . 148 >` 153 16.5 17.1 17.8 
Central Asian Republics and Ukraine .... 49 6.2 8.7 9.6 11.2 
Total sre enaoue teehee tess 37.9 70.8 113.2 129.5 148.0 


ee reel eae! Adoxpassive SSSR p 1959 godnu Statisticheshy exbrgodmk (The National Economy of the USSR A Staustical Year- 
Mascow, p 186, Bedkisrhy rabechy, February 2, 1961, Sesefshapa Resrga, Febroary 3, 1961, Tarkmenskaja ssia, February 4, 
1961, Xaxahhstanshays prasida, January 31, 1961 ` 


21 Ibid., p. 88. ' 
223 Neftyanoe khozyarsivo, 1961, No. 1, p. 5. 
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The main oil export drive is directed at Western Europe. While oil is now 
exported mainly by tanker, work is proceeding on a “Friendship Pipeline,” about 
4,500 kilometers in length, which is to start near Kuibyshev, span the Volga, 
pass between Moscow and Kursk, enter Belorussia, and then bifurcate into 
Poland and East Germany and continue south across Czechoslovakia into 
Hungary.28 The oil will go partly to the satellite countries and partly to the 
Latvian port of Ventspils, from where it will be shipped to Western Europe.** 
The labor force to work on this gigantic pipeline is being recruited from all the 
satellite states which will benefit from its construction. The section which is to 
run from Belorussia through Polish territory will be 685 kilometers long and will 
cost the Polish government 2,000 million zlotys; when completed, it will supply 
the projected oil-chemical combine at Plotsk with crude oil. This combine will 
be built in two stages, beginning in 1964 and 1967, and will refine 6 million tons 
of oil per year, as compared with the 800,000 tons at present refined in Poland. In 
Kast Germany, the pipeline is to extend as far as the town of Schwedt, where 
work on a very large chemical combine to process Soviet oil is to begin in 1963. 
The new pipeline is expected to more than cover East German oil needs. Of the 
oil to be piped, 2,600,000 tons will be sent annually to Hungary via a pipeline 
which will extend 130 kilometers from the Slovak border to the Danube south 
of Budapest.*® By December 1961, Soviet oil will reach the Czech “Slovnaft” 
combine at Bratislava and enable the oil-chemical industry there to develop 
to full capacity. From Bratislava the pipeline will be extended to Western 
European countries. Exports farther west will take place through the Black 
Sea ports, the Latvian port of Ventspils, and Schwedt in East Germany. 


At present the Soviet Union possesses an oil tanker fleet with a total capacity 
of 1,100,000 tons; this is to be increased soon to 2 million tons. In 1956 Soviet 
shipyards were ordered to build’more oil tankers, with 30 percent greater speed 
and capacity, and a tonnage of 20,000—25,000. In 1959 the Baltic shipyard in 
Leningrad launched the largest Soviet tanker, the “Pekin,” which is 660 feet in 
length, 85 feet in beam, displaces 40,000 tons and has a capacity of 27,000 tons 
of oil or petroleum products. However, most of the Soviet shipbuilding pro- 
gram is being carried out abroad, in Europe and in Asia. In October 1960, the 
Soviet Union purchased a tanker with a capacity of 39,200 tons from the Japanese 
firm of Harima Werft, and more are to be ordered in the future; according to 
information reaching London, the Soviet Union intends ordering a total of 30 
tankers from Japan, at a cost of about 15,000 million rubles. Japanese ship- 
building costs ate reported to be so low ($135 per ton) that even the low Soviet 
labor costs cannot compete.*6 


Soviet exports of crude oil and petroleum products, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel oil, fuel oil and lubricating oils, have increased by approximately 7 million 





23 Promeyshlenno-ckonomucheskaya gazeta, May 1, 1960. 

24 Sopetskapya Rosstya, February 3, 1961. 

35 Promsyshlenno-ckonomucheskaya gazela, May 1, 1960. 

28 Ibid., January 1, 1959; Suddentsebe Zestung, Munich, October 5, 1960. 
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tons annually over the past few years. In November 1960 it was rumored in the 
Western press that Italy had purchased 40 million tons of oil and petroleum 
products from the Soviet Union, a figure subsequently reduced, following an 
Italian government announcement, to some 12 million tons. 


In the present stage of its drive to penetrate world oil markets, the Soviet 
Union is dumping its surplus stocks at very low prices: according to the Milan 
paper 24 Ore, the USSR had in 1959 already sold 6,680,000 tons to Western 
European countries at a price of $12.25 a ton. This low price was compensated 
by extortionate prices extracted from the Soviet satellite states, which in the same 
year purchased 5,750,000 tons of Soviet oil for which they had to pay $23.50 a 
ton. By thus making good its losses at the cost of the satellites, the Soviet Union 
obtained an average of $17.50 a ton, a price considerably above the average on the 
world market.?? 


The Iranian newspaper Kayhan, published in Teheran, has commented with 
considerable concern on the Soviet break-through into the Western oil market, 
since Iran is already feeling the effects of Soviet competition in oil exports, which 
has won for the Soviet Union 20 percent of the Italian market and a large share 
in West Germany, Sweden and several other Western European countries in 
addition to India.2® The USSR and Czechoslovakia are now building two large 
refineries in India to handle all the oil which will be processed there, beginning 
in 1962. 

Under an agreement with the Soviet Union signed in February 1961, Sweden 
has undertaken to import up to 2,700,000 tons of oil and petroleum products 
annually,?® and the 1961—63 trade agreement with West Germany provides for a 
considerable increase in exports of oil and petroleum products from the Soviet 
Union. Exports of Soviet crude oil to West Germany in 1960 amounted to 
1,500,000 tons, and are expected to rise to 1,700,000 tons in 1961, 1,800,000 tons 
in 1962, and 1,900,000 tons in 1963.30 It is reported that a refinery will be built 
at Ingolstadt to handle Soviet oil imported by Danube river barge. 


According to press reports, the Italian state trading organization Ente Na- 
zioniale Idrocarburi, which has undertaken to purchase in 1961—63 the 12 million 
tons of Soviet oil already mentioned, has agreed to prepare facilities in Western 
Europe for handling the imported oil. It is also reported that the organization’s 
president, Enrico Mattei, intends to invest DM 500 million in the construction of 
refineries for oil to be transported over the Alps from Italy into Southern Ger- 
many, and that he is providing 240,000 tons of steel piping and other material 
as a contribution to the construction of the Soviet “Friendship Pipeline.” 31 

As the Milan paper 24 Ore states, the economic and political repercussions of 
oil contracts concluded by Western countries with the Soviet Union cannot be 





2? Suddeutsche Zeitung, November 5, 1960. 

8 Thid. 

29 Ibid., February 14, 1961, 

30 Ibid., January 3, 1961. 
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ignored, since in 10 or 11 years the latter will be in a position to dump on the 
world market over 100 million tons of oil annually. The Soviet Union has already 
managed to corner an enormous oil market, stretching from Cuba across Europe 
to the countries of South-East Asia, and its dumping policy is enabling it to 
export to non-Communist countries which have been tempted to leave the 
present world oil market by the prospect of profitable deals. 

G. A. Vvedensky 


Foreign Affairs 
Soviet Policy Regarding World Youth 


The past few years have witnessed an immense increase in Soviet activity in 
foreign affairs climaxed, in a peculiar manner, by Khrushchev’s more than 
temperamental performance before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The explanation for this might be found in a desire on the Communist rulers’ 
part to seek refuge in foreign affairs in the face of their obvious difficulties at 
home. The leaders in the Kremlin, it would appear, are in need of success abroad 
so as to conceal to the masses dominated by them the deficiencies within their 
own domain. 

Soviet efforts at wooing the youth of the world play an important part in this 
struggle for foreign success. Soviet policymakers are well aware of the fact that 
“the future belongs to the younger generation: on it and its spokesmen depends, 
in large measure, the future of mankind.”’} 

For the young of today, the standards of their fathers are no longer valid. 
The tendency, frequently to be observed in the older generation, to condemn the 
Soviet Union and Communism indiscriminately or to shut them out of their 
minds is no longer prevalent among the young, who are eager to attain a better 
understanding of Soviet Russia and Communist ideology in order to take a more 
definite stand in relation to them. For them, the Soviet Union is an historical fact 
and a political reality. That is why we can see a great many young people in 
library reading rooms leafing through reference books on Russia, or regularly 
attending lectures and discussions dealing with the Soviet Union and related 
problems. There is also greater interest in the Russian language. Only a few years 
ago, the instructor in Russian at Graz University, for example, had great diff- 
culty in assembling the minimum number of students for his classes: today they 
ate crowded with some 150 pupils. 

The Soviets are very pleased with this trend. They are now trying to exploit 
this open-mindedness of the young in order to increase their influence over them 
by shaking their confidence in Western sources and so achieve a sort of monopoly 
of information. The object of these Soviet tactics is not so much to win overt 


1 Pravda, November 18, 1960. 
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supporters of Communism as to stir up already existing discontent, to shake 
young people’s trust in their own leaders and in the social system they are living 
under, to neutralize counterforces and to blacken opponents. The Soviets are 
flooding the world with millions of cheap, sometimes even free, editions of 
appropriate Marxist-Leninist literature. They are dispatching lecturers, artists 
and dance ensembles as well as films to Western countries, inviting youth dele- 
gations to visit the USSR and organizing cheap tours of the Soviet Union for 
young people. Western anti-Communist information unfortunately does not equip 
these young people with the ability to see through Communist falsehoods and 
half-truths, a fact which is made worse by the obsession of Western propaganda 
with differences in living standards and its neglect of ideological problems. 


It is on such occasions that Western youth’s Jack of knowledge about their 
own world becomes conspicuous. During the Moscow Festival, a group of 
participants in the Legal Seminar visited the work colony for juvenile delinquents 
at Zvenigorod and were shown round the workshops where these youngsters 
are given professional training. When a young girl from Latin America, then 
studying law in Paris, was told by other members of the group that throughout 
Europe youngsters can learn a profession while serving their sentences, she only 
shook her head in disbelief. 

Yet, on the whole, it is safe to say that, after the events in Hungary, the youth 
of Western Europe is comparatively immune to direct Communist indoctrination. 
This is not so in the Afro-Asian and Latin American countries. Young people 
from these lands who were engaged in conversation at youth festivals in Moscow, 
Vienna and elsewhere immediately brought up Suez and Algeria when confronted 
with the facts about the crushing of the Hungarian revolt: the Soviet Union, 
being more remote, to them seems less dangerous. When dealing with people 
from Latin America, the Soviets very adeptly exploit existing grudges against the 
United States, blaming it for whatever deficiencies and shortcomings there may 
be in those countries. For young Africans, the Soviet Union is not stained with 
the stigma of colonialism. For them, the outstanding criterion in judging a 
country is its attitude toward colonialism and the situation in Africa. Thus young 
Chichi Osoni from Nigeria asked a group of Soviet citizens: “What is the attitude 
of the people in the Soviet Union toward colonialism? What do they think about 
the situation in Africa?’’® The Soviets can obviously promise and concede every- 
thing in this area, since they have nothing to lose there and only stand to gain. 


Soviet propaganda intended for young people from the underdeveloped 
countries very adeptly plays on the theme that socialism—meaning, of course, the 
Soviet brand of socialism—affords the best method of overcoming economic 
backwardness; the Soviet Union, it is asserted, offers the best example for catching 
up with and overtaking, within a very short period, the highly-developed indus- 
trial countries. Again and again one hears this view expressed by students from 
Black Africa, who often declare that it is methods, not ideology, that they want 
to take over from the Soviet Union. 


2 Pesni yunostt nad Venoi (Songs of Youth oves Vienna), Moscow, 1960, p. 79. 
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In its efforts to influence world youth, Soviet policy makes use chiefly of two 
pro-Communist international organizations, the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Union of Students. 


The World Federation of Democratic Youth was founded on November 10, 
1945, In its ranks today are united 101 million youngsters from 97 countries. 
As to its objectives, First Vice-President of the Federation Dzhafar writes in an 
article entitled “Fifteen Years of Struggle for the Interests of Youth,” which 
appeared in the Federation’s journal: 

The Federation’s activities have always been permeated by the idea that the 
struggle for peace and the struggle for the national independence of the dependent 
peoples are closely linked with one another. The movement of the Afro-Asian 
peoples against imperialism, against American imperialism in particular, and against 
military dictatorships, has met with the active support of the WFDY.? 

This statement clearly reveals the pro-Soviet objectives of this organization, 
with the stress put squarely on anti-Americanism. It is this federation that acts 
as the ostensible organizer of the World Youth Festivals. 


The second of these organizations, the International Union of Students, was 
founded in August 1946. It has its seat in Prague and publishes in six languages 
the journal Vsemirnye studencheskie novosti. At the beginning of October, its 
Executive Committee staged the Union’s Sixth Congress at Baghdad, which was 
attended by representatives of student organizations from 76 countries. The 
resolution passed at this congress clearly reveals Soviet direction behind the 


scenes: 


The representatives assembled at Baghdad highly esteem the humane steps taken 
by the Soviet Union. ... The delegates to the Congress unanimously support the 
new proposals of the Soviet government submitted at the Fifteenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly.... In its resolution on questions of peace, 
the Congress calls on all student organizations to take an active part in the movement 
for peace, for disarmament, against the imperialist adventurers, for the liquidation of 
military bases on foreign territory, for discontinuing atom and hydrogen bomb tests. 
The Congress unanimously approves a number of resolutions ın support of the 
heroic struggle of the students of Latin America. 


The Congress also hailed the convocation of the World Youth Forum in the 
Soviet Union and called on all student organizations to take an active part in 
organizing it. For the years 1961—62, the Executive Committee of the International 
Union of Students proposes to increase financial aid to national student associa- 
tions in the colonial and underdeveloped countries and the funds available for 
scholarships to students from these countries. For the coming years, the IUS 
plans a number of large-scale events designed to win world youth over for Soviet 
policies. The following are scheduled for 1961: a conference on the fight against 
colonialism and neocolonialism; an international students’ disarmament con- 
ference; the first Latin-American student seminar on economic and social prob- 
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lems; and numerous university courses during the summer and winter vacations. 
In addition, an international student seminar on the subject “‘National Culture 
and National Education” is to be held in 1962. 


These international organizations cooperate with the Committee of Youth 
Organizations of the USSR in organizing every year international summer courses 
for students and summer camps in the USSR. The Committee was set up in the 
Soviet Union to maintain relations with youth organizations abroad, and is 
designed to cteate the impression that Soviet youth is free to organize itself. At 
present, it is in touch with 800 different youth organizations and with young 
people from nearly 100 countries, its chairman, P. Reshetov, announced.® 


As an example of the summer courses one might mention those held at 
Gurzuf, on the Black Sea, which were attended by 108 students from 43, predo- 
minantly Western, countries.* The summer camp at Selishche, in the Ukraine, 
was attended by youngsters from 17 countries, including Great Britain, the United 
States, Austria, Belgium, Ghana and Guinea. Among them were workers and 
students, Quakers and atheists. They were used to help in the harvest on neigh- 
boring kolkhozes. Campaigning to enroll students for the 1961 harvest camps 
in the Soviet Union is already in full progress. One cannot help gaining the 
impression that the Soviet organizers of these summer camps are aiming at 
assembling a large variety of people differing not only in nationality but also as 
much as possible in social background and ideological outlook. 


This summer, the World Youth Forum in Moscow is to be staged with great 
pageantry. Its chosen topic will be “Youth of the Mid-Twentieth Century and 
its Problems.” In February of last year, a “committee of initiative” was formed, 
ostensibly spontaneously, of prominent Soviet citizens with the aforementioned 
Reshetov as its chairman. On September 15-17, 1960, the World Youth Forum 
International Organizing Committee met in Moscow, with representatives of 
nearly 1,000 youth organizations from 60 countries attending. In an open letter, 
the main topics to be discussed at the Youth Forum were announced: (1) youth, 
mutual understanding, cooperation and peaceful coexistence; (2) youth and the 
struggle against colonialism and imperialism and for national independence; 
problems of peace; (3) youth and disarmament; (4) youth and its rights and duties 
within society; and (5) youth and progress.’ 


Komsomolskaya pravda states that those eligible for participation in this World 
Youth Forum are representatives of youth and student organizations operating 
on the international, national or local level and of organizations concerned with 
youth problems, excepting those organizations or persons whose outlook or 
methods are based on fascism, who support racial or national discrimination, 
etc.§ This formula makes it possible to exclude all those representatives or 
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organizations that might not be prepared to recognize the Soviet Union as the 
“standardbearer of progress and of the fight for peace and national independence.” 


The founding of the University for the Friendship of Peoples may be consid- 
ered as a step calculated by the leaders in the Kremlin to have a more lasting 
effect in the long run. This university, the establishment of which had been 
promised by Khrushchev during his visit to Indonesia, was officially opened on 
November 17, 1960, “International Students’ Day.” Out of 43,500 applicants for 
admission, 500 were finally selected. In this process, preference was ostensibly 
given to “applicants from countries particularly in need of [Soviet] assistance, 
to people from families of inadequate means, from families of workers, casual 
laborers and unemployed.”® Khrushchev’s assurance given in his speech on the 
occasion of the opening of the University does not sound very convincing: 
“Naturally, we shall not force our views or ideology on any of the students. 
Ideology is a matter of complete spontaneity!’’° 


Even such countries as Burma, Ethiopia and Nepal, which have frequently 
been cited by the Soviets as examples of the peaceful coexistence of states, 
refused to let candidates selected by the Soviet commission depart for the USSR. 
The Soviet leaders’ hopes that the University might become a propaganda success 
and the students’ awareness of what is expected of them are well illustrated by 
the telegram of October 1, 1960, addressed by them to Khrushchev: 


The students of the University for the Friendship of Peoples wish you every 
success in your selfless struggle against imperialism and colonialism, for general and 
complete disarmament, for peace in the entire world and for the happiness of all 
mankind.14 


Despite the University’s official title, apart from a few Soviet students, only 
people from Africa, Asia and Latin America may attend it. According to Soviet 
accounts, it is furnished with up-to-date equipment. At present, students are put 
through a preparatory semester in which they receive elementary instruction in 
Russian. A course entitled “Historical and Geographical Review” is designed 
to acquaint them, among other things, with the way of life of Soviet society. 
Courses at the six faculties for engineering, agriculture, law and economics, 
history and philology, physics, mathematics and natural sciences, and medicine, 
are in Russian. 


An important role in Soviet attempts at increasing their influence on the 
youth of the world is played by the World Youth Festivals. Whether staged in 
Bucharest, Warsaw, Moscow or Vienna, they have always been lavishly staged 
mass shows, of which the most spectacular so far has been the 1957 Festival held 
in Moscow. Their purpose is, on the one hand, to demonstrate to the world at 
large that young people from the Communist countries meet all present-day 
problems with an open mind and are loyally devoted to their leaders; and on the 
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other hand, to show people living under Communist domination that the youth 
of the entire world approves of the aims and policies proclaimed by the Com- 
munist leaders. In 1959, the Festival took place for the first time on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. Shortly afterwards, the opinion was frequently voiced in the 
Western world that the organizers would not care to repeat the experiment, 
since they had no desire to risk once more exposing the youth of their countries 
so directly to Western “demoralizing influences.” However, on October 26, 1960, 
the Secretariat of the World Federation of Democratic Youth announced at a 
press conference in Budapest that the 1962 Festival would be held in Helsinki. +? 
From this it may be inferred that the disadvantages arising from a non-Communist 
meeting-place are not considered greater than those arising when such a festival 
is held in a city of the Communist bloc. In the West, shortcomings can be blamed 
on the capitalist system of the host country and participants from the Hast can 
be carefully selected. When the festival is held in an Eastern bloc country, a much 
greater number of young people come streaming from the West into a Communist 
capital and acquire a first-hand knowledge of life as it really is in a Communist 
country. Moreover, the opportunities for personal contact with the population 
and the young people of the host country tend to reach proportions that are 
beyond all control. This seems to have been responsible for the apparent decision 
to strike a compromise by tacitly extending the interval between festivals from two 
to three years. Strictly speaking, the next festival should have been held in 1961. 


However, the impact of the festivals should not be overrated. What might 
be termed “permanent delegates” account for a considerable proportion of 
Western participants. In the booklet Youth Songs over Vienna, the tale is told of 
an Italian, Luigi, and a Finnish girl, Ulla, who got to know each other at the 
Bucharest Festival and fell in love at the Warsaw Festival. They could not go to 
Moscow because their son, whom Luigi insisted on calling “Festival,” happened 
to be born at the time. But they were back again in Vienna.48 


In Moscow, the writer met a group of Latin Americans. They were all studying 
in Paris and had toured the Soviet Union several times as members of delegations. 
They knew what they needed to make them a good “delegation” in Soviet eyes: 
they had sombreros, several costumes, guitars and a whole bag full of badges, 
coins, matchboxes, etc.—all highly coveted “souvenirs” in the countries of the 
Eastern bloc. At every opportunity, they sang some song from their homeland 
and danced something that they called a “folkdance.” They were a great success 
wherever they went, although they had no political ambitions whatsoever. 


It was the “permanent delegates” who were hardest hit by the festivals’ being 
transferred to places outside the Eastern bloc. As long as the festivals were held 
behind the Iron Curtain, they could acquire currency by selling nylon blouses 
and all kinds of knickknacks. This practice was even officially recognized by 
the organizers, who in the chapter on “exchange of currency” in the Guide issued 
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to those attending the 1957 Festival in Moscow wrote: “If you wish to sell any 
of the things you brought with you, it is best to apply to a commission shop or 
retail business. You will find both in the vicinity of your hotel.” With the currency 
thus acquired, “experienced” delegates then bought carpets, records, cameras and 
even such things as vacuum cleaners in Moscow. 


Finally, it should be noted that the Soviet Union is now more and more 
adopting the practice of sending lecturers to international summer courses and 
the like in the West. Thus Professor Kechekian from Moscow has lectured on 
Soviet law for several consecutive years at sessions of the International Faculty 
for Comparative Law in Luxemburg. The task assigned to these lecturers is not 
to try to clarify different points of view or to effect an exchange of opinions. 
The remarks made by Professor Romashkin, Director of the Law Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, with regard to legal scholars hold true for all Soviet 
lecturers. Their task is the propagandist one of influencing people, and above 
all young people, in the West: 

When Soviet jurists participate along with bourgeois scholars in the work 
of some organization for comparative law, they must expound and defend Soviet 
concepts, point out the superiority of the Soviet legal system as being a system of 
the highest historical development, without looking for what is common to socialist 
and bourgeois law.14 


In conclusion, Soviet policy with regard to youth throughout the world 
may be summed up as follows: At the present stage of development, Soviet 
policy is not so much concerned with winning overt supporters among the 
younger generation as with neutralizing it. The greatest attention is concentrated 
on youth in the weakest link in the chain of capitalist states—i. e., in the Afro- 
Asian and Latin American countries—, whose faith in the ideals of the free 
world is to be shaken. All available means ate employed to vilify the United 
States, as the mainstay of the Western World, and to blame it for everything 
evil in the world. No opportunity is allowed to pass unexploited for stirring 
up discontent among youth in the various countries. On the other hand, there 
are indications of a tendency to take refuge in matters of foreign policy: political 
success abroad is intended to conceal domestic failures and to strengthen the 
Party’s popularity with the people of the Soviet Union. 

Martin Stieger 





14 Sovetrkoe gosudarstvo i travo, 1959, No. 7, p. 144. 
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Military Affairs 


The Burden of Soviet Military Expenditure 


In December 1960, the regular session of the Supreme Soviet approved the 
1961 budget.1 The main features of proposed military expenditure revealed by 
Finance Minister Garbuzov are as follows: Total expenditure on defense in 
1961 will be 92,550 million rubles.? This figure represents 11.9 percent of overall 
state expenditure, compared with 12.9 percent in 1960 and 19.9 percent in 1955. 
Garbuzov laid particular emphasis on the fact that the proportion of the state 
budget employed for defense purposes has been reduced each year since 1955, 
whereas in the United States defense has, in the past few years, accounted for an 
ever-increasing proportion of government expenditure, reaching a level of as 
much as 60 or 70 percent.’ 


Despite the doubtful validity of this comparison between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, due to the fact that state expenditure in the Soviet Union 
comes very much closer to corresponding with the country’s national income* 
than in the United States, where government spending amounts to less than a 
quarter of the national income, these bare figures do make it possible to draw 
certain general conclusions, which have a direct bearing on the reorganization 
and reduction of the Soviet armed forces now under way. 


The 1960 budget was approved at the end of 1959, i.e., before the passing 
of the law of January 16, 1960, which drastically reduced the numbers of the 
armed forces from 3,600,000 to 2,400,000 men.5 It may be assumed that the 1960 
budget did not make allowance for the reduction, since military expenditure at 
96,100 million rubles was identical with the figure for the previous year.® Since 
the reductions were to be completed by the fall of 1961,’ they should, however, 
have been reflected in the 1961 budget. 


In his speech of January 15, 1960, to the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev stated: 


The proposal laid before the Supreme Soviet by the government for a reduction 
in the armed forces of the Soviet Union means a saving of about 16,000—17,000 
million rubles per year. Our people and country will enjoy a very perceptible saving. 
This means a considerable contribution toward fulfilling and overfulfilling our 
economic plans.® 





1 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1960, No. 51, Article 485; Pravda, December 23, 1960. 

2? The actual figure in terms of the revalued ruble is 9,255 million rubles, but to avoid confusion all 
figures in this article are given in terms of the ruble before its ten-fold revaluation on January 1, 1961. 

3 Pravda, December 21, 1960. 

* Fritz Sternberg, Die militarische und die industrielle Revolution, Berlin and Frankfurt, 1957, p. 34. 

B Pravda, January 16, 1960. 

$ Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1959, No. 1, Article 3; sbid., 1959, No. 44, Article 219. 

7 Krasaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 

8 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 
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Although Khrushchev denied that the reduction was dictated “solely by 
considerations of economy and conservation of resources,” he did mention that 
““,.. the lower the expenses, the larger the resources that will go toward devel- 
oping the economy and thus to increasing production and making more adequate 
provision for the material and spiritual needs of the people.”® In other words, 
the saving of resources resulting from the reduction of the armed forces was to 
play a great part in achieving this. 

At first glance, Khrushchev’s calculated saving of 16,000~-17,000 million 
rubles, which amounts to 16 percent of the 1959 estimates, appears somewhat 
insignificant in view of the fact that the reduction involves the demobilization 
of one third of all personnel and almost one half of the officer strength of the 
Soviet Army, but a rough estimate of the economies entailed tends to bear his 
figures out. 

The cut in manpower will result in three major economies: in the sum re- 
quired to pay the army; in the cost of feeding the army; and in expenditure on 
uniforms and equipment. The saving resulting from the demobilization of one 
million enlisted men (for the sake of simplicity non-commissioned officers are 
not taken separately) whose pay is 30 rubles per month is about 360 million rubles 
per year. Assuming that demobilized officers will comprise 1,000 generals, 
10,000 colonels and lieutenant colonels, 60,000 majors and captains, and 180,000 
junior officers, and that their rates of pay are approximately 5,000, 3,000, 2,000 
and 1,500 rubles per month respectively, the saving there is in the region of 
5,200 million rubles. If we add to this officers’ allowances in the form of cheap 
accommodation and other perquisites, which amount to not less than 25 percent 
of their pay—say, 1,300 million rubles—the annual saving comes to about 7,000 
million rubles on pay and allowances. Allowing 10 rubles per day for food for 
each enlisted man (officers pay for their own messing, although at reduced prices), 
the saving on feeding costs should be about 3,600 million rubles per year. Ex- 
penditure on uniforms and equipment is approximately 1,500 rubles for each 
enlisted man and 2,500 rubles for each officer, so that the saving here should be 
about 2,100 million rubles. Together, these three items will provide an approxi- 
mate saving of 13,000 million rubles, which is fairly close to Khrushchev’s figure, 
particularly if one bears in mind other economies resulting from the cuts. 

However, despite these economies, the 1961 military budget shows a reduc- 
tion of only 3,600 million rubles, i.e., less than a quarter of Khrushchev’s figure 
of 16,000—17,000 million. It is true that the demobilization of officers is not as 
yet completed and even those who have been demobilized are receiving about 
30 percent of their army pay during the period while they are undergoing training 
for civil employment, so that the saving on officers’ pay may not at the moment 
be more than 1,500 million rubles of the eventual 6,500 million. Even so, one 
might have expected a reduction in expenditure for 1961 of some 8, 000-9, 000 
million rubles, whereas in fact the budget only allows for a reduction of less 
than half this sum. 


9 Ibid, 
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The logical conclusion to draw from this fact is that either the reduction in 
the armed forces has not been carried out in full or else the money saved has been 
utilized for other purposes such as the reequipment of the armed forces. 


The first suggestion can be ruled out immediately. Evidence of large-scale 
reductions in the armed forces is to be found in abundance in the Soviet press, 
which has dealt at great length with the social conflicts and difficulties arising 
from the return to civilian life of thousands of the military intelligentsia. There 
have been photographs of whole trainloads of demobilized men leaving to work 
in the virgin lands and on construction sites beyond the Urals, reports of the 
appearance of the colors of famous fighting units in the Soviet Army Museum 
and criticism of local authorities for their lack of consideration for those who 
have been released from the army. 

There remains only the second possibility: that the savings have been swal- 
lowed up by technical improvement and development of the armed forces. This 
tendency was also to be noticed after previous reductions in the manpower of the 
Soviet Army between 1955 and 1959. The following table gives a clear indication 
of the lack of any direct relation between reductions in manpower and reductions 
in the military budget: 


n atin Ok as Percentage of 
Srze of Army (Million ) Total State Budget 


CL ee 5,760,000 112,100 19.9 
cre 5,120,000 102,700 18.2 
i eens 96,700 16.0 
1958... .0ceseee 2,220,090 96,300 15.3 
1959.ean. 3,620,000 96,100 13.6 
1960.. aan. H 96,100 12.9 
1961o. 2,420,000* 92,550 11.9 


* Planned figure after completion of reductions in fall of 1961. 
SOURCES Prarda, January 15, 1960, p 4, Vedowwests Verkboowago Sereia SSSR, 1955, No 1, Article 3, sird., 1956, No 1, Article 3, 


shad , 1957, No 4, Article 61, shed., 1959, No. 1, Article 3, shid , 1959, No. 44, Article 219, shed., 1960, No. 51, Article 485, 

It can be seen that the first reduction at the end of 1955 of 640,000 men re- 
sulted in a perceptible cut in the budget of nearly 10,000 million rubles, or 
9 percent. The reduction of 1,200,000 men in 1956—58 produced a cut of only 
6,000 million rubles, while the much smaller reduction of 300,000 men in 1958—59 
hardly affected the budget at all. Between 1957 and 1960, despite annual reductions 
in manpower, the budget remained more or less stationary. The latest cut has 
again had little effect on the budget, considering its proportions. 

Expression of the military budget as a percentage of the total state budget is 
merely a blind to disguise an unchanged military budget as a diminishing per- 
centage of an expanding civilian economy. This is particularly evident between 
1957 and 1960, during which period military appropriations fell from 16 to 12 per- 
cent of the total state budget, although in absolute figures it remained almost 
exactly the same at something over 96,000 million rubles. 

The failure of reductions in the military budget to match the reductions in 
manpower has coincided with the reorganization of the Soviet armed forces to 
fit them for the demands of the atomic age: the period 1955—61 has witnessed 
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the emergence of nuclear missile units as the main independent branch of the 
Soviet armed forces. It is evident, therefore, that over the last five years all the 
savings made by reductions in manpower have been swallowed up by the devel- 
opment of new technical equipment. 


However, military expenditure in the Soviet Union is not limited to the figure 
allotted to defense in the budget, as a cursory glance at various stages of develop- 
ment of the Soviet and United States armed forces will show. Both countries 
possess costly nuclear armaments, powerful air forces and fleets, and the Soviet 
Union has the largest army in the world. Over the last five years, United States 
defense estimates have been running at about 40,000 million dollars a year, 
which, according to Western economists, represents some 12 percent of the 
national income.?? In 1954, the United States deliberately dispensed with the 
maintenance of a large conventional army on the grounds that it was beyond the 
powers of even the American economy to sustain both this and the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

Between 1954 and 1959, on the other hand, the Soviet Union not only managed 
to wipe out its lag in nuclear armaments, build up the largest submarine force in 
the world, achieve virtual parity with the United States in jet airpower and over- 
take the United States in rocket technology, but also modernized its vast army, 
which despite reductions in manpower still boasted well over a hundred divisions. 
Quite obviously, defense expenditure in the USSR could not have been very 
different from that of the United States, particularly in view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union, unlike the United States, continued to maintain a vast conventional 
army at the same time as it was developing nuclear armaments. According to 
Western sources, the national income of the Soviet Union in the second half of 
the fifties was only some 40—45 percent of that of the USA." Thus, if defense 
expenditure in 1955—61 was approximately the same as that of the USA, it must 
have comprised twice as large a percentage of the national income, i.e., not less 
than 22-24 percent, and not 12-20 percent (if one takes the state budget to be 
roughly approximate to the national income) or even less (if, as some Western 
economists think, the national income exceeds the state budget by any considerable 
margin).12 

A number of Western economists, noting this discrepancy, have drawn 
attention to an aspect of the Soviet budget which could well conceal additional 
military expenditure. This is the appropriation of very considerable sums in the 
budget for miscellaneous unspecified purposes. The following table provides an 
interesting comparison of the sums thus allocated in the past thirteen years with 
defense appropriations over the same period: 


10 Sternberg, op. cst., p. 35. 

11 fhid, ; 

13 This view has been confirmed following the publication, for the first time after a long interval, 
of absolute figures for the national income of the USSR. On March 1, the Central Statistical Authority 
reported that the national income in 1960 was 1,440,000 million rubles. Compared with the 1961 state 
budget of 775,000 million rubles, this means that the 1961 defense budget constitutes less than 6 percent 
of the national income. 
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Appropriations 


(Mhon Rubles) 
Defense Unspecified Purposes Defense Unspecified Purposes 
194S eats 66,100 43,000 SSe 112,100 46,100 
TA urii 79,100 50,809 4956 periaus 102,700 41,800 
DDO EANA 79,100 _ 49,800 LOOT cieiecaes 96,700 37,400 
ibe 25 Georg 96,400 41,500 1958 ccna 96,300 49,500 
5 bio Pree a 113,800 28,800 LOD exec ad as 96,100 58,800 
bh} Beever 110,200 78,900 1960 aia 96,100 62,300 
poe, a 100,300 90,800 ke oy errr 92,550 61,800 


SOURCES P L Kovankovsky, Byudades SSSR (The Soviet Budget), Munich, 1956, p 106, rdomasts Verkbousoge Sopela SSSR, 1956, 
No 1, Article 3, zhes , 1957, No 4, Article 61, shed, 1959, No.1, Article 3, rird,, 1959, No 44, Article 219, shed , 1960, No 51, Article 485 


There are three particularly striking features. First, there was a virtual doubl- 
ing of appropriations for “unspecified purposes” linked with a considerable rise 
in the military budget during the period 1953-55, which coincided with the 
equipping of Soviet forces with nuclear armaments and the modernization of 
conventional land forces. Second, appropriations for “unspecified purposes” 
constitute a very considerable proportion of the total budget, ranging from 
8 to 15 percent in various years. Third, appropriations for defense and for 
“unspecified purposes” together amount to 24—25 percent of the entire national 
budget in most years. 


The Austrian economist Fritz Sternberg was led by these facts to conclude: 


There is much to suggest that a considerable proportion of these “other ex- 
penditures,” for which the Russian finance minister provides no more precise 
explanation, is allocated to military purposes, for atom and hydrogen bombs, and 
improvement of missiles to carry them.15 


The London Economist makes a similar suggestion: 


Many people claim that atom and hydrogen bomb factories are controlled and 
financed by the security authorities, whose expenditure 1s concealed in unspecified 
items of the budget.14 


Apart from this, it should be noted that all army supplies, including basic 
foodstuffs and equipment, are obtained at nominal prices fixed by the govern- 
ment, which are below cost price, the difference being made up by special sub- 
sidies from the appropriate ministries. As Sternberg points out: 

The Russians are enabled to disguise their figures still further by the fact that 
it is the state which fixes the prices of planes, tanks, weapons, etc. Any reduction 


in the prices of armaments naturally reduces the proportion of military expenditure 
in total state expenditure.15 


This all leads to the conclusion that the main item of military expenditure in 
the Soviet Union is not the maintenance of an army of nearly four million with 
half a million officers, but the development of new arms and equipment and, in 
particular, nuclear missiles. The arms race is a heavy burden not only on the 


13 Sternberg, op. cit., p. 328, : 
14 As quoted in P. L. Kovankovsky, Byudzhet SSSR (The Soviet Budget), Munich, 1956, p. 107. 
18 Sternberg, op. cit., p. 34. 
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defense budget, but also on the national economy as a whole, consuming some- 
thing like 25 percent of the national income. The Soviet government can only 
lessen this ever-increasing burden and free additional resources for economic and 
political expansion in the underdeveloped countries as well as meet the fast- 
growing economic requirements of its own population by eliminating this major 
item of expenditure—in other words, by bringing about a complete ban on nuclear 
weapons. As the figures quoted above show, the cuts in army manpower are 
unlikely to make any great contribution in this respect. 


In the circumstances, it is to be expected that the Soviet leaders will exploit 
any and every opportunity to press for universal nuclear disarmament. The 
Soviet Union’s oft-stressed nuclear missile potential will almost certainly be 
utilized to exert psychological pressure on the free world to accept the Soviet 
conditions for disarmament, i.e., disarmament without effective control. The 
forthcoming resumption of the disarmament talks will no doubt herald renewed 
Soviet activity on this front. N Gala 


Two Communist Armies 


Both the Soviet and Chinese Communist armies were conceived as armies 
of workers and peasants whose task was to consolidate and defend the “proletarian 
dictatorship.” This class character was retained in the Red Army until the 
beginning of the thirties, a number of social categories being deprived of the 
right to do military service. It was the Red Army in the form it then took which 
was adopted by the Chinese Communists, already showing dogmatic tendencies, 
as the model for the armed forces of a Communist state, and at that time the 
similarities were most marked. The territory controlled by the Chinese Communists 
before World War II was called a “Soviet republic,” the army was called a “Red 
Army,” personnel were selected on a class basis and every effort was made to 
maintain a numerical preponderance of working class and peasant elements. 
It is true that positions of command were held in some cases even then by persons 
from the “national bourgeoisie,” but these were for the most part graduates of 
the so-called “cave universities?” and had been subjected to intensive ideological 
training. Their admission to the army, as also their later admission into the 
economic and industrial life of the country, was dictated by the need for their 
technical knowledge and skill and their general educational standards. This 
was a policy similar to that pursued in the Red Army which retained the services 
of military specialists from the Tsarist army until the beginning of the thirties. 
The main aim, however, was, as originally in the Soviet case, to create an army 
of workers and peasants reflecting the class structure of a Communist state. 
Political training in the Chinese Communist forces differed little from that 
carried out in the Soviet Red Army, except that some adjustments were made 
for specific features of Chinese psychology and conditions prevailing in China 
at the time. 
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The Soviet Constitution of 1936, which altered the limitations regarding 
eligibility for military service, introduced the first formal difference between 
the Soviet and Chinese armed forces. World War I brought major changes in the 
Red Army. The evocation of national and patriotic feelings, the reintroduction 
of pre-Revolutionary insignia and decorations and the new status accorded to 
officers led the Red Army—trenamed, perhaps significantly, the Soviet Army in 
1946—-off on a new course which further accentuated differences between it and 
the Chinese Communist forces. After the war, somewhat less stress was laid on 
nationalism and patriotism, but outwardly, at any rate, the Soviet Army has 
retained the features of a national rather than a class army. This is not so say that 
the Soviet Army has ceased to be the obedient instrument of the Party, but simply 
indicates that the Soviet leaders have found it more expedient to employ other 
methods to achieve the same end. 


However, these modifications did mean that by 1949, when the Chinese 
Communists had launched their final onslaught on the Kuomintang, there 
were tadical differences between the outward appearance of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist armies. In contrast to bemedaled Soviet marshals, generals 
and officers of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army were dressed in ordinary 
soldiers’ tunics and it was virtually impossible to distinguish them from the other 
ranks by their uniform. Moreover, Chinese Communist officers endured living 
conditions closer to those of their men than officers of any other army, including 
that of the Soviet Union. 


At no time has Chinese Communist propaganda evoked Chinese historical 
tradition in its appeals to the armed forces. True, there was much talk of the need 
to free China from foreign domination, but only in the context of the general 
elimination of colonialism throughout the world. There was no question of the 
Chinese’ being called upon to be good Chinese citizens and patriots; from the 
outset, the appeal was to their class or ideological consciousness, to the need to 
sacrifice their lives in the service of the Party and its interests. The liberation 
of the country from foreign domination would follow naturally as a result of 
the development of the proletarian revolution. Those who served the revolution 
must not turn to the past for inspiration or examples: they must think only of the 
future. 


In one of a series of lectures he delivered at the “cave university” in Yenan 
which trained personnel to hold positions of command in the Chinese Communist 
army, Liu Shao-chi defined the duties of a Party member destined to hold a high 
position in the state or the armed forces thus: 


He should have only the Party and the Party’s interests uppermost in his mind 
and not considerations of a personal character. He should ensure that his personal 
interests accord with the Party’s interests or even merge with them. Thus, when his 
personal interests conflict with the Party’s interests, he will be able to submit to the 
Party’s interests and sacrifice his personal interests without the slightest hesitation 
or reluctance. To sacrifice one’s personal interests and even one’s life without the 
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slightest hesitation and even with a feeling of happiness, for the sake of the Party, 
for class and national liberation and for the emancipation of mankind is the highest 
manifestation of Communist ethics. 1 


Elsewhere, Liu Shao-chi speaks of the aims of educating a “new man,” for 
whom Party members must serve as the model: 


The goal of Party members... should not merely be the standard of minimum 
qualifications.... We have before us the words and deeds, the achievements and 
qualities of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin throughout their lives as our examples... 
Let us strive to become their best pupils.” 


Naturally enough, this alignment with Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
completely precludes alignment with Confucius and Lao-tse. This is not simply 
because the ideas of Confucius and other Chinese philosophers are utterly in- 
compatible with Marxism, but rather because, in order to introduce Marxism 
into China, it was first necessary to clear the ground and root out old traditions. 
It had been easier for the Communists in Russia because at the outset they had 
been able to rely on certain positivist ideas and traditions which had existed long 
before the Revolution. In China, there were no such traditions and Chinese 
ideologists constantly refer to the past history of China as counterrevolutionary 
and fit only to be destroyed. This line of thought is a feature of Liu Shao-chi’s 
series of lectures on Hlow to be a Good Communist. 


This negative attitude toward the past is not, however, typical solely of 
the Communists. The entire Chinese revolutionary movement of the twentieth 
century which led ultimately to seizure of power by the Communists stood for 
revolt against classical Chinese traditions. When the Versailles Treaty failed to 
eliminate European colonies in China and merely transferred German concessions 
on Chinese territory to the Japanese, the Chinese intelligentsia realized that 
liberation could not be achieved by traditional Chinese methods. China could 
free herself from Western domination only by adopting the way of life and 
traditions of the West. In 1918, Chen Tu-hsiu, later first secretary general of the 
Chinese Communist Party, wrote: 


Western and Chinese methods are completely different and quite incapable of 
being combined, no matter whether it be a question of politics, science, ethics or 
literature. Which of the two is better and which worse is another question which 
need not be discussed here. We must, however, decide now whether our national 
policy is to continue using old Chinese methods or to adopt new methods from the 
West. Lf we decide to retain the old, . . . there 1s no need to waste money on sending 
students abroad or maintaining schools for the study of Western science. If, how- 
ever, we decide upon introducing innovations, .. . it is pointless to create confusion 
with such false expressions as “national heritage” or “national character.’” 


There can be no doubt that these views were held by the great majority of 
the Chinese intelligentsia, a fact which made it easier for the Communists to gain 


1 Liu Shao-chi, How to be a Good Communist, Peking, 1952, p. 50. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. 
3 Chin-y1bh Chung-kxo chib cheng-chi nen ti, Peking, July 1, 1918, p. 224. 
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acceptance of their attitude toward the past of their country. In this respect, 
the situation in China, both in the early twenties and today, differed radically from 
that in the Soviet Union, where the Party failed to arouse hostility toward 
Russia’s historical past. Naturally, the difference in circumstances and in the 
psychological climate could not but lead to major differences in methods of 
political education, particularly in the armed forces. 

In Communist China, the soldier is trained to be loyal to the Party and its 
ideals and to be ready to fight for the Party’s interests on the principle that the 
Party’s interests are his own interests. Although, in theory, the same applies in 
the Soviet Union, it is no longer generally valid since the old revolutionary spirit 
has, for the most part, long since died out in the Soviet Union, whereas it still 
exists in China. Thus, political education in the Chinese Army is pervaded by an 
enthusiasm, amounting almost to religious fanaticism, which is totally Jacking 
in the Soviet Army. This enthusiasm has been greatly exploited in recent years. 
Realizing their lack of technical equipment, the Chinese Communists attempt 
to make up for it by maintaining a high standard of military morale: 


Both weapons and men are needed in war, but weapons have to be used by man. 
If the men have no courage, the, weapons cannot play their full part. Therefore, 
victory ın war depends on man. After all the atom bombing and shelling is over, 
when the enemy is engaged at distances of several score meters, reliance must still 
be placed on man’s courage, high degree of political consciousness and spirit of 
sacrifice. In attack, you can win victory only by storming the enemy’s positions. In 
defense, you can smash the enemy only by being able to stand up to his attack. 
This is the key question in deciding victory. We need both weapons and men, but 
we attach greater importance to the role of man. The spiritual atomic bomb, 1.e., 
man’s ideological consciousness and courage, is much more powerful and useful 
than the material atomic bomb. And only we can forge this spiritual weapon. Our 
enemies cannot. Therefore it 1s something which is ours alone; imperialism has no 
way to compete with us.4 


Mention of this “atomic bomb” occurs frequently in China. In the main, it 
has to make up for what the government is unable to provide: in the army—modern 
equipment, and among the general public—-food and medical supplies. Some 
indication of the extent to which this factor constitutes a main feature of political 
education in China is shown in articles by Kwantung Province Party First 
Secretary Tao Chu and Teng Yin-chao, the wife of Chou En-lai. Tao Chu attacks 
vulgar bourgeois materialism, which sets material welfare above all else. This, 
he claims, leads to the vulgarization of character, to spiritual impoverishment. 
Too much preoccupation with material welfare may, indeed, be a bad thing, but 
Tao Chu includes under this heading not simply aspiration to luxury, but even 
a desire to achieve the most modest level of material comfort. The demands he 
makes recall those made in the early forties by Liu Shao-chi, with the important 
difference that Liu Shao-chi was addressing himself exclusively to Party members 
whereas Tao Chu has in mind the entire population and, in particular, the youth, 
who provide the bulk of the People’s Liberation Army. He states: 


t Peking Review, October 18, 1960. 
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In order to acquire noble sentiments and principles,...we must forsake all 
concepts relating to private ownership and make a clean break with individualism. 
Liberation from the concept of private ownership is a very important problem. 
It can be imagined how unhappy and unfree a person will be if he is tied down by 
the ideas of private ownership and his mind is crammed with individualism. He 
will have plenty to worry about in respect to personal gain and losses, and is bound 
to be afraid of this and that.’ 


Elsewhere in the same article, Tao Chu puts forward ideas which are dia- 
metrically opposed to Khrushchev’s promises of raising the standard of living 
and creating a Communist society which provides adequate material blessings: 


We Communists are materialists who never talk about spiritual life in isolation 
from certain material conditions.... When we talk of material life, however, we 
should never neglect the role and significance of spiritual life. No matter whether 
we are hard up or well off in material life, we cannot go for one moment without 
our spiritual life. What makes us so energetic, so full of youthful spirit and so 
courageous at all times? This has nothing to do with the quantity of pork and sugar 
we eat, or the rate of wages at which we are paid. The power that drives us forward 
is not what is called “material incentive,” which is given one-sided emphasis by the 
vulgar materialists and those who believe that “money is all-powerful.” It is derived 
principally from political and ideological education, which heightens the Communist 
consciousness of the people continuously.® 


Teng Yin-chao is concerned primarily with overcoming disease and physical 
weakness. The decisive factor, according to her, should not be medicines and 
treatment but ideological convictions and the spiritual state of the patient. She 
looks upon any disease as a negative phenomenon, not because of the suffering 
it causes, but because it deprives the victim of his ability to participate fully in 
socialist construction and thus deprives the Party and state of a certain number 
of hours’ work. Chou En-lai’s wife tells of her own experience: 


I used to fight against disease as a test for myself—a test of my revolutionary 
will and loyalty to the Party. Of course, when I was ill for too long, I did feel uneasy, 
but as soon as this came over me, I stood on guard, criticizing this erroneous thought. 
I soon got over it and I improved not only in physical health but in my thought and 
loyalty to the Party.” 


It is true that neither of these articles was addressed solely to members of the 
People’s Liberation Army, but they give some idea of the spirit which Party 
propaganda is attempting to instil in the armed forces. Ideological fanaticism 
must take the place of everything—noot only family, homeland and physical 
comforts, but even health, This is the weapon which must win Ching’s victories, 
whether in war or peace. The situation in the Soviet Army is very different. 
Although servicemen have impressed upon them the importance of the ideological 
factor, this does not, as we have pointed out, exclude appeals to national senti- 





5 Yang-cheng Wan-pao, Canton, September 8, 1960. 
è Ibid. 
7 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, September 18, 1960. 
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ment and patriotism or the natural human desire for better living standards. The 
Soviet soldier is also constantly reminded of the superiority of Soviet military 
equipment. 


This widening gulf between the Soviet and Chinese armed forces has encour- 
aged on the Chinese side both envy of the far better equipped Soviet military 
personnel and, at the same time, contempt for the Soviet Army’s bourgeois 
tendencies. At the end of the fifties, for the first time since the Chinese Communist 
Party was founded, the opinion was voiced that not all features of the Soviet 
Army were worthy of imitation by the Chinese armed forces. In an article com- 
memorating the thirty-first anniversary of the formation of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army, former Minister of Defense Chu Teh, who can hardly be 
suspected of an anti-Soviet bias, discussed the principles to be applied in eval- 
uating the experience gained by the Soviet Army. He stated that Mao T'se-tung’s 
military theories had always been correct; “however, as a result of the campaign 
of ‘left? opportunists against this correct line of comrade Mao T'se-tung’s, the 
revolutionary war did at one stage suffer a setback.” 83 


This teference can only be to the period in the mid-thirties when, under 
pressure from Kuomintang forces, the Chinese Communists were compelled 
to abandon their base in Kiangsi and undertake the Long March to Shansi. At 
this juncture, a struggle broke out between Mao T'se-tung and those members 
of the Chinese Communist Party who had passed through the Sun Yat-sen 
Institute in Moscow and were sent back to China by Stalin to take over leadership 
of the Party. Most of these “students” were liquidated by Mao Tse-tung and the 
remainder forced to submit and recognize his leadership. They had returned from 
Moscow with a program of action formulated by Stalin which differed radically 
from that of Mao T’se-tung, so that the struggle which took place at the time of 
the Long March was a conflict, not merely of personalities, but also of divergent 
tactical policies in the political field. In the present context it is, however, highly 
significant that Chu Teh blames the defeat suffered in that campaign on Moscow’s 
interference in Chinese affairs and the inferred bourgeois tendencies of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


Chu Teh goes on to deal with the problem of learning from the Soviet Union, 
and in particular from the Soviet Army. The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, 
he states, must make a serious study of the military experience of the Soviet Union, 
but there should be qualifications: 


There are two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: one is the selective 
and creative method of learning, that is, the adaptation of study and application of 
experience to conditions prevailing in China. This is the Marxist-Leninist method. 
The other is that whereby everything is adopted irrespective of prevailing conditions. 
This is a dogmatic method, incompatible with Marxism-Leninism. ® 
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Chu Teh frequently returns to this point in his article, showing how much 
harm may be done to the Chinese Army by uncritical imitation of the Soviet 
example, in which there is much that is not worth copying: 


In the history of the Chinese revolution, serious harm has been caused by 
dogmatism, which we must resist. On the other hand, renunciation or disregard 
of the study of Soviet experience is also quite mistaken. This is an empirical tendency. 
Both empiricism and dogmatism constitute subjectivism.... However, if we 
adhere to the principle of studying Soviet experience selectively on the basis of 
studying and generalizing our own experience, that is not empirical, but the Marsist- 
Leninist attitude. It is precisely that method which we must use to study the leading 
experience of the Soviet Union and other countries.1° 


Throughout this quotation, one is particularly struck by the exceedingly 
obscure terminology and the use of the term “empirical tendency,” which rarely 
figures in Marxist vocabulary. Evidently, it does not come easily to a Chinese 
Communist to criticize Soviet experience, and he is attempting to veil this 
Criticism in complex phraseology. If one bears in mind that the article was 
written at the time when the people’s communes were coming into being, when 
the army was being reorganized and the system introduced whereby officers 
are obliged to serve as ordinary soldiers for a certain period each year, the reason 
for Chu Teh’s comments become clearer. The Chinese Politburo, having decided 
to follow its own line and for the most part ignore the example of the Soviet 
Union, required some kind of ideological justification for its policy. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union was itself very much to blame for this devel- 
opment. After their seizure of power, the Chinese Communists made every effort 
to follow the Soviet Union’s example, but could only have succeeded if the 
country had been able to modernize and industrialize itself in as short a time as 
it had taken in the Soviet Union, and for this an immense amount of assistance 
from the Soviet Union would have been required. In 1950~51, the Chinese Army 
was teorganized to some extent on the Soviet pattern and an attempt was even 
made to fit it out with Soviet uniforms. However, Korea dealt this reorganization 
a cruel blow. It became clear that with the insignificant aid provided by the USSR 
China would be unable to reorganize her army rapidly as a modern. technically- 
equipped force. The actual amount of military aid furnished China by the Soviet 
Union during the Korean War is not known, but that this aid was inadequate 
and was acquired by the Chinese only at a very high price is borne out by the 
evidence of Lung Yung, a member of the Revolutionary Defense Council. In 
1957, he leveled a number of accusations against the Soviet Union on this score. 
The Chinese news agency Hsinbua enumerated them as follows: 


1. It was unreasonable for China to bear all the expenses of the resist-America, 
aid-Korea war. 

2. During the Second World War, the United States granted loans and leases 
to her allies. Later, some of these allies refused to pay back the loans, and the United 
States excused some from repayment. It will take our country more than ten years 
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to repay the loans from the Soviet Union, if we can ever repay them. Besides, we 
have to pay interest to the Soviet Union. China fought for socialism, but look at 
the result! 

3. The Soviet Army dismantled and shipped away some of the machinery of 
our factories when it liberated north-east China. What was the price paid by the 
Soviet Union? Will the Soviet Union compensate us?! 


Hsinhua commented as follows: 


Lung Yung presented the above-mentioned absurd views recently at an important 
meeting. He was criticized on the spot by many people who denounced him as an 
anti-Soviet and anti-Socialist national rightist.? 


In fact, of course, Lung Yung’s views were not so absurd, and within a year 
the Communist leaders were forced to take measures to deal with the situation, 
one of which was the new policy regarding the army mentioned above. 


It must not, however, be thought that the Communists are entirely oblivious 
of the material needs of their soldiers. True, as early as March 1958, the Peking 
General Staff drew up plans whereby infantry units of the army should be put 
onto a system of self-supply, at any rate in respect of food supplies. This does not 
mean that, in the event of the failure of this policy, the army would be left helpless 
by Party and government. On the contrary, it was the Communists who, for the 
first time in Chinese history, took a real interest in supplying the material needs 
of their army. During the civil war, the Communist army hardly noticed the 
inflation which was raging in the country. As they did not receive any monetary 
remuneration, officers and men of the People’s Liberation Army did not directly 
experience the inflation. The Party supplied them with adequate quantities of 
food, cigarettes and confectionery, so that they suffered no particular hardship. 
The Kuomintang forces, on the other hand, were paid only in money and had to 
forage for themselves. Since the value of this money fell from day to day, the 
Kuomintang troops were fully aware of the catastrophic state of the country’s 
economy, and this lowered their morale and made them unwilling to fight. Many 
eyewitnesses ascribe the Communists’ eventual victory to this fact. 


Even so, those responsible for political training in the Chinese Communist 
armed forces attach primary importance to “ideological consciousness,” which is 
regarded as being alone capable of teaching men to bear all privations. At first, 
the task of instilling such consciousness was facilitated by the fact that many of 
the trainees were illiterate peasants for whom literacy in itself was a high accom- 
plishment and the written word something worthy of blind credence. Conditions 
have somewhat changed since then. The Chinese Communists are making every 
effort to introduce the majority of the members of their armed forces to the 
elements of reading and writing. To this end, they employ a variety of devices 
including the daily rehearsal of songs and verse designed to inculcate elements of 
ideology as well as practical truths. By this judicious blending of ideology and 
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common sense, army political instructors manage to retain the interest of their 
audiences and also acquire the status of advisors to the men in their everyday 
problems. 


Such a situation has long since ceased to exist in the Soviet Army. With some 
reason, the Chinese Communists consider that theirs is the only country in the 
world that possesses a genuine “army of workers and peasants,” which is being 
formed after the classic model of a proletarian or class army, evolved in a spirit 
of class solidarity rather than nationalism or patriotism—an army, moreover, 
with a high morale and fighting ability, as Korea showed. A. Kashin 


Culture 


International Congresses and Soviet Propaganda 


Since Stalin’s death, participation by Soviet scholars in international con- 
gresses has become a common occurrence. At technical and scientific conferences 
such as the Seventh International Conference on the Physics of Low Tempe- 
ratures held in Toronto last year, the proceedings are conducted in a strictly 
businesslike manner and the Soviet press reflects this attitude in its reports, but 
in the case of conferences dealing with the humanitarian sciences the position 
is entirely different. In recent years, the reports of such meetings appearing in 
Soviet journals appear to have been designed solely to promote the aims of 
Communist propaganda and belittle the academic achievements of the free world. 


For instance, an article published in the Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR dealing 
with the Eleventh International Congress of Historians in Stockholm quite 
unjustifiably claimed that one of the most important features of the congress 
was that “it showed how immeasurably the authority and influence of Marxist- 
Leninist methodology has risen in the last five years.” 1 In this article, A. Guber 
denounced all non-Marxist methods of historical research as unscientific: 
“Once more we had an opportunity of seeing that a collision between the scientific 
and the idealistic methods is inevitable both in reviewing the most recent history 
and in discussing papers dealing with ancient and medieval history.”* Guber 
asserts that Marxism won the day at Stockholm on the grounds that “even the 
most reactionary representatives of bourgeois historical science could no longer, 
as had been the case at Rome, ignore Marxism and the indisputable position 
which it occupied in historical research.” The reference here is to the congress 
of historians held in Rome in 1955. 


The participation of Soviet historians in the Stockholm congress was ex- 
ploited even more openly for propaganda purposes in an article by E. Ambart- 
sumov which appeared in Problemy mira i sotstalizma: 


1 Vesinik Akademi nauk SSSR, 1960, No. 11, pp. 101—4. 
2 Thid., p. 104. 
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The congress became an important and critical political event. ... In the fierce 
exchanges between Marxism and bourgeois historiography, ... Marxism demon- 
strated its superionity.... The Stockholm congress took place under the banner of 
the advance of Marxism, which has today become the main trend of world historio- 
graphy... .3 
‘The same tendency to belittle Western scholars is to be found in a review 

of the papers read by the latter at the Sixth Congress of Anthropologists and 
Ethnographers in Paris: 

The overwhelming majority of the papers read dealt with specific questions. The 
papers were of a purely descriptive nature. This is a good illustration of the state of 
contemporary bourgeois ethnography, its unwillingness to acknowledge historical 
laws in the development of society and its rejection of all general conclusions.4 


X 


A typical case of interpreting the proceedings of international congresses 
in the interests of Communist propaganda is provided by the reviews contained 
in publications of the USSR Academy of Sciences dealing with the Twenty-Fifth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in Moscow on August 9—16, 1960. 
During the congress, the Soviet press devoted but little attention to the event 
and it was difficult to gauge the official attitude toward the congress even from 
the articles that were published in Pravda, Izvestia and elsewhere.® The only 
exception was the opening address by Mikoyan, reproduced in full by both 
Pravda and Izvestia and somewhat later by Problemy vostokovedeniya, the journal 
of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia.® Reports on the congress proceedings 
were correct and favorably disposed and the speech by the congress chairman 
V. G. Gafurov was also generally conciliatory: 


In this hall there are people of differing political and religious persuasions, races 
and nationalities, with various academic specialties. However, we are all united by 
our love of scholarship, profound interest 1n our subject and thirst for new dis- 
coveries,? 


Apart from Mikoyan’s politically flavored speech and the initial ban, later 
rescinded, on the display of twenty-five American books at the exhibition, the 
atmosphere at the congress was neither as tense nor as aggressive as that which 
the Soviet delegation tried to create at Stockholm. This is confirmed by the 
themes of most of the papers read by Soviet orientalists and the impressions 
brought away with them by Western scholars who took part: 


...the Russians were more concerned to put up a show of respectability than to 
conduct propaganda which might well have missed its mark.... The visitors from 





3 Problemy mura i sotstalizma, Prague, 1960, No. 11, p. 95. 

4 Vesintk Akademu nauk SSSR, 1960, No. 12, p. 71. 

5 Prasda, August 9, 10, 11, 13 and 17, 1960; Jzvestaz, August 9 and 10, 1960; Kazakbstanskaya 
prasda, September 2, 1960. 

° Pravda, August 10, 1960; Zzvestia, August 10, 1960; Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 5, pp. 3—6. 

? Pravda, August 10, 1960. 
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the West made every effort to keep out political debate, and eveg the Russians were 
on the whole concerned to do the same. And perhaps that was all to the good, for 
it is more than doubtful whether such a debate would have served any purpose. 


After the congress was over, Problemy vostokovedeniya printed a detailed and 
objective account of the proceedings together with a list of all the papers and 
the names of their authors.® The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences reviewed 
the work of Soviet orientalists who took part in the congress as follows: 


During the congress, Soviet scholars established extensive contacts and coope- 
ration with foreign scholars, particularly those from countries of the East and the 
Peoples’ Democracies. ... Soviet orientalists proved to be somewhat behind in 
research on the cultural history of Asian and African countries and there has been 
insufficient archeological and ethnographic research due to the absence of Soviet 
archeological excavations in foreign countries in the East. 


The presidium approved the work of the Soviet delegation at the congress 
and instructed the Academy’s Historical Sciences Section “‘to study the recommen- 
dations of the sections and resolutions of the congress and draw up proposals 
for implementing them.’’!° 

The work of the congress was summed up in an article by Gafurov, published 
in the Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR. Although it displays a greater political 
bias than one would expect in such an article and contains a number of exag- 
gerations, it may still be said to come within the scope of cooperation between 
Soviet orientalists and those of other countries. An example of his exaggeration 
is the assertion that the congress consolidated the trend of world oriental studies 
away from the limited and unimportant problems of the distant past to matters 
of contemporary interest. The subject matter of most of the papers read provide 
no justification for such an assertion. This may be partly due to the saiveté of 
the yardstick whereby Gafurov divides the subjects of papers into contemporary 
and non-contemporary: he describes a paper by Amin el-Holi (UAR) entitled 
“A Study of the Relations between the Nile and Volga in the Early Middle 
Ages” as being “permeated with the spirit of contemporaneity” solely because 
“the raising of this question is a teflection of the strengthening of economic 
and cultural ties between the Soviet Union and the Arab Hast.” The interesting 
paper by Modilima Achfusi (Nigeria) on the formation of the Sokoto Empire 
is listed by Gafurov as being contemporary in subject, despite the fact that it 
deals with events that took place at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
because it openly challenges those who hold the view that the African peoples 
have no history. There is a clear political and propagandist significance in the 
peremptory dismissal of the views advanced by the Americans Ballis and Murphy 
regarding the dependent status of the Mongolian People’s Republic as “anti- 
scientific.” Nevertheless, the article speaks of world oriental studies as being 


8 Soviet Survey, London, 1960, No. 34, p. 6. 

° Problemy vostokovedentya, 1960, No. 5. 

10 Vestnik Akademu nauk SSSR, 1960, No. 11, p. 117. 
11 Fbid., 1960, No. 10, pp. 3—9. 
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on the upgrade and mentions several indisputable achievements by Western 
orientalists and scholars from Asia and Africa as well as no less notable successes 
by Soviet orientalists, particularly in the fields of Arabic and Iranian studies. 
In conclusion, Gafurov states that “the work of the congress proceeded in an 
atmosphere... of serious, frank and fundamental academic argument.” This 
he regards as a cause for rejoicing rather than dismay, since “truth is begotten 
in argument and here lies the basis for optimistic views on the future of oriental 


studies.” 
* 


Such was the comparatively restrained report of the congress in the official 
organ of the Academy of Sciences. The same tone cannot be said to have been 
maintained in reports that appeared elsewhere. Gafurov returned to the same 
subject in the columns of Voprosy istorii;!® but whereas in the Vesinik Akademii 
nauk SSSR he had been speaking as a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in Voprosy istorii (albeit a publication of the Academy) his demagogic 
attacks on “bourgeois scholarship” and “reactionary orientalists” and his lauda- 
tory effusions about Marxism and Marxist orientalists were more in keeping 
with the language of officials of the Communist Party, one of which, of course, he 
had been before his appointment as director of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences (now the Institute of the Peoples of Asia). 


It is difficult to say what caused Gafurov to switch to a more aggressive 
tone. Possibly his first offering did not fully satisfy higher authority and, in 
view of the imminent conference of Communist parties in Moscow, he was 
required to lay more stress on the irreconcilability of Marxist-Leninist and 
bourgeois methods. At all events, his views in Voprosy istorii are hardly cal- 
culated to encourage that atmosphere of “serious, frank and fundamental academic 
argument” which he had earlier welcomed. He concludes that bourgeois orien- 
talists suffered a defeat at the congress at the hands of the Marxist-Leninist 
method, that the depth and originality of treatment of the most vital problems 
is evidence of the superiority of Soviet oriental studies over bourgeois scholar- 
ship. He even claims as further proof of this that the Soviet method of system- 
atically examining social and economic problems on the basis of historical 
materialism has seriously influenced scholars in capitalist countries. Any study 
of the past or present situation of the peoples of Asia and Africa which does 
not employ the Marxist approach is labeled as anti-scientific. Gafurov accuses 
a number of bourgeois researchers of having laid plans in advance to discredit 
progressive scholars, of organizing ideological attacks, providing apologias for 
colonialism and expansionism, distorting reality and idealizing the feudal past. 
He condemns them for their isolation from life, exaltation of the bourgeois 
party system, lack of scientific analysis, incomplete and biased knowledge of 
the work of Soviet orientalists, preference for individual philological problems, 
formalism in the study of texts and even slander against the Soviet Union. 
He refers to the “tortuous maneuvering” of some reactionary orientalists in 


12 Voprosy istori, 1960, No. 11, pp. 3—18. 
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their attempts to defend colonialism, including those who “made every effort 
to justify missionary activities, claiming that missionaries in the colonial and 
dependent countries had furthered the spread of education and culture and 
were not propagators of colonial policy.”15 “Certain bourgeois scholars,” he 
maintained, “considered it advisable to abandon their tendentious reports and 
refrain from delivering the speeches they had prepared, in which they had 
intended to discredit the theses of those scholars who are opponents of coloni- 
alism.”” Gafurov appears to be trying to convey the impression that the Western 
scholars concerned were ashamed of their “reactionary attitudes.” They hesitated, 
he says, to enter into any discussion of social or economic questions of funda- 
mental importance, and mostly confined their attacks to isolated events of 
international life. The resistance which they encountered prompted them to 
accuse their opponents of “incomprehension” or an inadequate knowledge of 
the subject. 


In every case where the conclusions drawn by Western orientalists in their 
papers did not coincide with the assertions of Soviet propaganda, Gafurov 
accuses them of slandering the Soviet Union. For instance, with reference to 
Morton Fried’s paper on “The Problem of Revolution and the Family in China,” 
he claims that the author “endeavored to slander measures undertaken in the 
Chinese People’s Republic to consolidate the family and marriage ties,” while 
at the same time having to admit that he had no documentary material at his 
disposal and did not know what in fact was now happening in China. Ballis’ 
paper on the Mongolian People’s Republic is described as slanderous because 
of its assertions regarding the “export of revolution” to Mongolia.t Other 
charges leveled against Western orientalists included an alleged lack of interest 
in contemporary themes, which the most superficial perusal of the list of papers 
read at the congress will refute. While stressing the need to pay greater attention 
to contemporary Eastern problems, Communist scholars are, in fact, only 
prepared to approve those papers which do not contradict Communist pro- 
paganda. It was for this reason that such a favorable reception was given to 
papers by Japanese orientalists which highlighted poor labor conditions in 
Japan, opposition to the security pact with the United States and the alleged 
resurgence of Japanese militarism and imperialism. Needless to say, many of 
the Japanese delegation were Communists, a fact which enabled Gafurov to 
claim that the Marxist approach predominated in their papers. Papers by scholars 
from Eastern Germany also received a favorable reception, although, to be fair, 
Gafurov does commend certain papers by West German orientalists for the 
novelty of their themes and their high academic standard. 


13 The most virulent expression of the Communist Party’s attitude toward the work of missionaries 
in the countries of Africa and Asia may be found in the article by I. R. Grigulevich in the symposium 
Protiv kolonalizma (Against Colonialism), published by the Academy’s Institute of Oriental Studies 
(Moscow, 1960, pp. 66—80). See also Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Soviet African Studies as a Weapon 
of Soviet Policy,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 9, pp. 10—11. 

14 See N. N. Poppe, “The Mongolian People’s Republic,” Vesinik, Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, Munich, No. 4, 1954, pp. 7—24. 
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While stating that “‘sinologists from the USSR and several socialist countries 
conducted an active dispute with certain Western scholars who tried to idealize 
the old feudal China and discredit People’s China,” Gafurov omits to mention 
that Chinese scholars declined to take part in the congress, a refusal that was 
not due to the presence of Western orientalists. 

In the field of philology and literature, he states that “at the congress Soviet 
oriental philologists worked in close contact with their colleagues from European 
socialist countries” and found much common ground in their approach to the 
subject. He urges the need for coordinating their work, and points out that 
one of the features of oriental studies in the “socialist” countries of Europe is 
the growing interest in problems of today, im the individual characteristics of 
Eastern national literatures, their links with the national liberation movement 
and their growing progressive tendencies. He appears reluctant to admit that 
a study of modern Eastern languages in isolation from their ancient and medieval 
forerunners, while useful in the field of general linguistics, is of little avail in 
reconstructing the history of these languages, which requires the maximum 
amount of factual material. At all events, his contention that concern with 
contemporary problems was a major feature of the papers read at the congress 
by philologists from the “socialist” countries is not altogether borne out if one 
examines the list of papers read. 

In contrasting Communist orientalists with their bourgeois counterparts, 
Gafurov lays particular stress on the fact that “the center of oriental studies is 
now moving to the countries of the East,” and that on fundamental questions 
almost all Eastern scholars expressed their full agreement with scholars from 
socialist countries. However, even he has to admit that far from all Eastern 
scholars attending the congress took a Marxist-Leninist stand. He divides them 
into three categories: the followers of the orthodox Eastern school, which 
Opposes any attempt to adopt a critical approach to its immutable canons; 
researchers who seek to reconcile traditional and modern methods of research 
(these, according to Gafurov, were in a majority); and those scholars who 
employed the Marxist-Leninist approach in their work. 

It is interesting to note that of the Asian and African scholars who read 
papers at the congress only some of the Japanese employed the Marxist-Leninist 
approach. The papers read by Indian scholars, who long ago won recognition 
in Western European circles, had nothing at all in common with Marxism- 
Leninism. Many interesting papers were read by Asian and African scholars in 
the sections dealing with the history of the Arab countries, Arabic philology, 
Afghanistan, Iranian philology, Korea, African studies and other subjects. 
They show that closer contact between Asian and African scholars is of mutual 
benefit both to Western orientalists and to the scholars of these lands. Soviet 
academic leaders take a different view. Gafurov’s call to Western orientalists to 
assist “progressive” Eastern scholars and collaborate with them is, first, a call 
to introduce Marxist-Leninist methods into the work of Asian and African 
scholars and, second, an attempt to transfer their research from the study of 
the past to subjects of an exclusively contemporary nature. 
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Soviet accounts of the Congress of Orientalists could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of expatiating upon the experience of the Soviet republics and its signi- 
ficance for the colonial countries, and quoting Khrushchev’s words at the Fifteenth 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly: 


We are proud that the experience of the former outlying areas of Russia has 
proved that it is quite possible for countries of the East to put an end to backward- 
ness, poverty, disease and ignorance and raise themselves to the level of economically 
advanced countries within the space of a generation.15 


Gafurov recently devoted an article in Problemy vostokovedeniya to this Soviet 
“experience,” 18 and at the congress a number of papers by Soviet scholars 
were devoted to the Central Asian republics of the USSR. In his article in Voprosy 
istorit, Gafurov claims that these papers were particularly topical. He states, 
moreover, that during discussion of the papers it was found that some orientalists 
had no idea of the great changes that had occurred in the Soviet East. According 
to Gafurov, one Indian admitted that he had not heard of the process of consoli- 
dating the Turkmen tribes into a single nation, or of the transition of the Kirghiz 
from a nomadic existence to a “socialist economy.” 


It is quite possible that there are a few Eastern scholars who are not familiar 
with the transition of the Kirghiz nomads to a settled life and the general disap- 
pearance of the divisions among the ‘Turkmen tribes, but the papers read by 
Turkmen and Kirghiz scholars at the congress were hardly likely to give the 
full account of these events. One could hardly expect to obtain from scholars 
who are subject to tight Party control an account of the manner in which the 
measures to settle nomadic peoples in Soviet Central Asia were enforced, or 
of the consequent abrupt fall in the numbers of nomads due to starvation, 
deportation and emigration. According to official Soviet sources, the native 
population of Turkestan fell by 25 percent or more during the establishment 
of the Soviet regime in those areas, the worst sufferers being the nomadic popu- 
lations of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia. According to official census 
figures, the number of Kazakhs in the Soviet Union fell from 3,831,611 in 1926 
to 3,581,000 in 1959.17 In the Mary region of Turkmenia, the numbers of Baluchi 
declined in the same period from 9,974 to 7,800. They were similarly victims 
of the Soviet policy of enforcing the settlement of nomadic peoples. Some of 
them, unable to endure this brutal policy, attempted to fight their way to the 
Persian frontier under the leadership of their khan Kremikhan. Many were 
slaughtered by Soviet troops and others, mainly women, children and old 
people, were taken prisoner and perished in exile. It would be interesting to 
hear accounts of these events from Kazakh and Turkmen orientalists, but naturally 
enough the subject is tabu. In the same way, the Soviet authorities have laid a 
ban on any truthful account of events surrounding the people’s republics of 
Bukhara and Khorezm, and Uzbek scholars are precluded from making any 





18 Pravda, September 24, 1960. 
18 Problemy vostokovedentya, 1960, No. 5, pp. 7—19. 
17 Pravda, February 4, 1960. 
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objective study of the Djadid movement in Turkestan, which is dismissed by 
the Communists as reactionary. Gafurov claims that one of the advantages 
of Soviet oriental studies is that “traditional oriental studies, now the monopoly 
of Western scholars, died out completely in the Soviet Union in the thirties with 
the influx of... young scholars from the Soviet republics of Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia, for whom research into the history, culture and languages of the 
Fast meant in essence the study of their own native history, native culture and 
native languages.”18 There can be no doubt that the enlistment of these young 
scholars was a positive step, but the fact that they are not permitted to give an 
objective interpretation of the history of their own peoples and must adhere 
strictly to the political line dictated to them by the Party can only serve as a 
brake on their work. This was clearly brought out in a number of papers read 
at the congress by scholars from Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 


* 


Soviet attempts to exploit the Congress of Orientalists as a forum for pro- 
claiming the superiority of Marxism-Leninism and denigrating the achievements 
of Western scholars have aroused serious doubts in the mind of at least one 
Western scholar as to the value of future participation in such conferences if oe 
Soviets persist with this policy.® 


Gafurov’s article indicates a desire on the part of the Soviet leaders not only 
to subordinate Soviet oriental studies to Soviet political interests in the East, 
but also to assume the ideological leadership of oriental studies among scholars 
from Asian and African lands. Not without interest in this connection is Gafurov’s 
explanation of the political reasons underlying the renaming of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences as the Institute of the Peoples 
of Asia. According to Gafurov, one of the most important features in the develop- 
ment of Soviet oriental studies in recent years has been “the establishment of 
close contacts between Soviet orientalists and scholars from Eastern countries, 
who, with the growth of science and culture in their countries, which have 
gained national sovereignty, are beginning to play a leading part in the study 
of their history, culture and native languages.” This has led to “certain organi- 
zational and even terminological changes. Two academic institutions have 
been formed: the Institute of the Peoples of Asia and the Institute of Africa.” 
The same reasons would seem to be behind the recent renaming of the journal 
Sovremenny Vostok (The Contemporary East) published by the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia, which will appear as Aziya i Afrika segodnya (Asia and Africa 

I 20 
Today) with effect from March 1961. Cor Aceon Stackcivers 





18 Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 11, p. 8. 

19 Roderick MacFarquhar, “The Twenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists,” The China 
Quarterly, London, 1960, No. 4, p. 117. 

20 Sovrememty vostok, 1961, No. 1. 
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Translated Literature Published in the USSR in 1960 


In several ways, translated literature in the USSR-excepting, of course, 
translations into Russian from the other languages of the USSR itself—provides 
some indication of the foreign policy currently being pursued by the Soviet 
government. For some time, when almost the entire policy of the Party lay in 
“building socialism in one country” and the country’s frontiers had hardened, 
so to speak, into a single impenetrable curtain, the amount of foreign literature 
appearing in translation in the USSR was extremely small. For the most part, 
it comprised the most prominent classics of both East and West and the works 
of Communist writers or fellow-travelers. Then came the period of “coexistence,” 
as a result of which, since the middle of the fifties, the number of published 
translations has greatly increased and is planned to increase yet further from 
year to year. 

Although the range of approved authors is now wider than before the war, 
this does not mean that works considered for translation are no longer subjected 
to rigorous political selection. Some articles in the literary journal Voprosy 
literatury devoted to modern literary movements in various countries abroad 
give an idea of the principles underlying this selection. Much attention is 
devoted to writers’ social background. In an article entitled “New Paths of the 
German Novel,’’} particular attention is paid to Erwin Schrittmatter, who is 
described as a writer emerged from the bosom of the people. The article gives 
a detailed biography of him, from which it appears that he was born in a small 
Saxon village in a mining district and after running away from school practiced 
a variety of trades.* That his views do not coincide completely with Communist 
principles may be seen from the fact that during World War II he became a 
convinced Tolstoyan.® In this case, however, “non-resistance to evil” was not 
taken amiss and evidently constitutes no obstacle to the translation of his works 
into Russian. 


The same journal expresses severe disapproval of many foreign writers who, 
for various reasons, are unacceptable for translation. These include a group of 
French “objectivists,” such as Nathalie Sarraute, Alain Robbe-Grillet and Michel 
Butor. With them are linked young American writers, of whom the journal 
has to say: 


Deliberately flimsy, almost amorphous plots... without a beginning or an 
end, tales of strange, hopelessly lonely people, vagabonds, alcoholics, erotomaniacs 
and drug addicts—this is what young Americans, writers of a demoralized generation, 
produce.* 


Here we ate up against the requirements of “socialist realism,” according 
to which every work of art must tend to educate in a Communist spirit. 





1 Voprosy literatury, 1960, No. 1. 
2 Ibid., p. 130. 
3 Ibid., p. 131. 
t Ibid., p. 139. 
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A definition of “revisionism,” casually worked in, is also worth quoting: 
“s... revisionism, which usually marches under the banner of the struggle 
against dogmatism, is in fact dogmatism turned inside out.”5 


Even the modernists, however, are not always severely condemned: in 
contrast.to the objectivists, modern French verse is presented as deserving a 
certain place in modern literature, and mention is made of many names, including 
Jacques Audiberti and others.® 


The increased volume of published translations was accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the publication of reviews and criticisms devoted to 
foreign literature. In January 1960, Voprosy literatury began to include a section 
headed “Foreign Literature,” containing lengthy articles of criticism or literary 
history. The February issue, for example, contained a study by V. Dneprov on 
“The Intellectual Novel of Thomas Mann.”? 


Translations of foreign literature are printed in the periodical press and also 
in book form. Almost all the big literary and political journals find room for them, 
in spite of the fact that in 1955 the Union of Writers of the USSR began issuing 
a special journal for the purpose, Jnostrannaya literatura, which is specifically 
intended to acquaint the Soviet reader with what is new in the field of foreign 
literature. 

Naturally enough, there is some specialization among the periodicals. Some 
publish larger-scale works, usually by well-known writers, others print short 
stories, sketches and verse. Moskva, for example, concentrates upon works of 
majot importance: in 1960, its most important translation was that of Heming- 
way’s Across the River and into the Trees.8 The main reason for publishing it was, 
of course, the fact that its hero, the American army colonel Richard Cantwell, 
repeatedly expresses strong disapprova] of prominent persons in the United 
States. A preface declares: “The book is imbued with lofty humanism and is 
genuinely democratic. The thoughts and reminiscences of its main hero sound 
like a disturbed confession by the writer himself.” The preface draws attention 
to Cantwell’s reply when asked how he likes the Russians: “They say they are 
our future enemy. So I, as a soldier, may have to fight them. But I personally 
like them very much: I don’t know of a people that is nobler or more closely 
resembles us.” 


It may be added that Hemingway’s works are sometimes used to provide fuel 
for Soviet propaganda. Extracts from his latest book, The Dangerous Summer, for 
example, have been reproduced in Literaturnaya gazeta.® 


Short stories published in Znamya are not always fresh from the pen of their 
writers: the essential feature about them is their acceptability from the social 





5 Ibid., p. 146. 

t Ibid., 1960, No. 9. 

7 Ibid., 1960, No. 2. 

3 Moskva, 1960, Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 

9 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 13, 1960. 
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point of view—whether or not they reflect the life of the working class. In its’ 
October issue, for example, the journal printed a short story by William Faulkner, 
first published in 1957.19 In spite of the fame of its author, it may be supposed that 
this story was published in translation primarily because its main character is a 
worker—a chauffeur. In its next issue, Zaanrya published two short stories, ““Tom’s 
Sister” and “Away from Home,” by the British writer Bill Naughton, who has 
practiced a number of trades as stevedore, unskilled worker, waiter, weaver and 
truck driver and describes in his writings the life of the working class.1 


The translations appearing during 1960 in Novy mir are notable for their 
variety and for the fact that they were evidently selected for their political topi- 
cality. In one case, we find verses entitled “Lines from Prison,” from the Urdu 
of the Pakistani poet Faiz Ahmad Faiz;!? in another, Alexis Parnis’ Island of 
Aphrodite, translated from the Greek;19 later, extracts from Vladimir Posner’s 
Place of Execution, a work belonging to no particular genre and describing, in 
somewhat unsystematic fashion, events in France and Algeria, in prison, in the 
army, in political organizations, etc.14 Finally, in the last issue for the year, we 
find a group of poems by the Hungarian Communist poet Antal Hidas.15 


The journal Zvezda seems to concentrate upon works of a poetic nature. 
In its March issue, we find verse by the French poet and short story writer 
Pierre Gamarra;1® in the May issue, a group of Czechoslovak poets—Maria 
Pujmanova, Jan Kostra, Vitezslav Nezval, Miroslav Florian, Jiri Sotola and 
Miroslav Cervenka.!’ Two months later, we find revolutionary English poetry 
represented with such writers as M. Carter, K. E. Ingram and Langston Hughes. 18 
Almost all the compositions printed are filled with revolutionary slogans or with 
expressions of admiration for the socialist regime, as, for example, Alexis Parnis’ 
verses on the subject of Leningrad.}® 


Translations are more seldom found in Neva. The August number contained 
a group of stories by Scandinavian writers including Hilmar Wulff, Hans Kirk 
and Öivind Bolstad.®° 


It is noteworthy that these journals make very scant provision in the way of 
translated literature for young readers. It seems clear that the authorities prefer 
to bring up the younger generation on the works of Soviet writers, and exclude 
even tendentious pro-Communist writers from abroad. 





10 Znamya, 1960, No. 10. 
u Ibid., 1960, No. 11. 
12 Novy mir, 1960, No. 4. 
13 Thid., 1960, No. 9. 

_ H Ibid., 1960, Nos. 11 and 12. 
15 Thid., 1960, No. 12. 
16 Zeezda, 1960, No. 3. 
17 Thid., 1960, No. 5. 
18 Tbid., 1960, No. 7. 
19 Thid,, 1960, No. 11. 
20 Neva, 1960, No. 8. 
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Perhaps the main channel, however, through which foreign literature reaches 
the Soviet reader is [nostrannaya literatura insofar as this is its specific purpose, 
although the fact that its circulation, alone among all the literary journals of the 
USSR, is not given may indicate that the number of copies printed is small. 
Last year’s issues of this journal give a better opportunity than those of previous 
years to judge the extent to which this purpose is fulfilled and from what angle. 


The first issue for 1960 is already fairly significant in this regard. It opens with 
a special section devoted to the launching of the rocket to the moon. The four 
writers represented seem to have been chosen with deliberate intent—Walter 
Lowenfels (USA), Raúl Gonzalez Tuñón (Argentina), Luis Landinez (Spain) and 
Otto Gelsted (Denmark). Then follows the first instalment of an accusatory 
novel by the German writer Anna Seghers, The Decision.» Why this work is 
given a prominent place becomes clear from an article in the same issue, which 
states that the novel furnishes “a comprehensive portrait gallery of contem- 
poraries” and describes it as “an undoubted achievement of socialist realism in 
German literature.” 2? 


Another writer represented in the same issue with the first instalment of a 
novel is the American Jay Deiss, whose novel The Blue Chips takes place in a 
factory where two social groups come into collsion.?? Similar features are 
evidently responsible for the choice of verse by two Haitian poets, Jacques 
Roumain and Jean Brière, a story by the Italian writer Renata Vigano, The 
Wedding in a Partisan Brigade, and a poem by the Bulgarian Nikola Vaptsarov, 
“In the Crew’s Quarters.” 


Translations of verse by individual poets or even whole groups of poets 
from various countries are given a prominent place: these include verse from 
Indonesia, South Africa, Korea, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Cuba, Mexico and 
Argentina, There is also verse by Ho Chi Minh.*4 In all this mass of material from 
countries of the East, Latin America and elsewhere, the creative or recreative 
efforts of the translators are made use of for political ends ; each translation becomes 
one more salvo in the cold war. And, of course, each is a further indication of 
the way in which the various editorial boards fulfill the requirements of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

A good illustration of this subordinate role played by Jnostrannaya literatura 
is provided by its December issue, which is entirely devoted to the peoples of 
Latin America. This opens with a Russian translation of some sections of Pablo 
Neruda’s new poem “Canción de Gesta,” the character of which may be judged 
from the lines: 


...and the warmonger 
From the North American States 
Dropped dollars and bombs on the land.™8 


11 Tnostrannaya liieratura, 1960, No. 1, 
22 Thid., p. 201. 

23 Ibid., 1960, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

24 Thid., 1960, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 8 and 12. 
35 Thid., 1960, No. 12, p. 8. 
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After this comes the novel His Green Holiness, by the Guatemalan writer 
Miguel Angel Asturias, where the same trend is to be observed. Asturias attacks 
the “banana kings,” the planters in tropical America, and says: “Another god is 
coming—the dollar, and another religion—the religion of the big stick.”2é 

The policy of publishing works dealing with current political affairs results 
in their presentation in rather crude form. Asturias’ novel and Neruda’s poem, 
in particular, suffer from their having been abridged. The journal’s editors state 
in a note: “The publication of abridged versions of certain works is due to the 
editors’ desire to give wider coverage in the columns of this special issue to the 
literature of the Latin American countries.”?? Quite apart from their fundamental 
weakness of excessive tendentiousness, the majority of works published in 
Lnostrannaya literatura, despite the heroic efforts of well-qualified translators, fail 
to represent any particular artistic worth, partly because of this policy of abridging. 

Two novels published by this journal in 1960 are especially noteworthy. The 
first is The Bridge, by the German writer Manfred Gregor, which depicts the last 
days of World War 1.8 In a series of vivid characters and convincing episodes, 
he portrays the feeling of being doomed, the blind heroism, the warped minds 
and at the same time the brief moments of sanity and genuine human feeling which 
characterized this period. The second, entitled in the Russian Madam Counselor, 
is by the Finnish writer Martti Larni.?® The chief character here is a strong-willed, 
intelligent and selfish woman, who tells her story in the form of an exhaustive 
diary. She is of mixed descent, a cosmopolitan in outlook, whose daily life and 
principles of conduct are molded by American influence. Having grown up in 
poverty-stricken surroundings, she gradually acquires a large capital and rises 
to a prominent position in society. The novel has many vivid pictures of everyday 
life, abounds in humorous situations and paradoxical statements sometimes 
bordering on cynicism, but its publication in translation is prompted by the fact 
that it amounts to a condemnation of the American way of lite and also, in part, 
of the material and spiritual inadequacy of life in small countries, in particular, of 
prewar Finland. Political considerations and not literary merit, therefore, were 
what prompted the publication of these two works. 


* 


During the year, the number of books on the Soviet market was supplemented 
by several million copies of works translated from a variety of languages. From the 
weekly bulletin issued by the All-Union Book Chamber, Novye knigi, which records 
every publication issued in the USSR, one finds that every month between 80 and 
140 titles of translated works were issued, the number of copies printed varying 
from 2,000 to 500,000. Of these publications, 41 percent were devoted to literature 
and art. This tendency becomes sharpened when one takes into account the num- 
bers of copies printed of each work. During 1960, for example, Dickens’ Bleak 





26 Thid., p. 54. 

87 Ibid., p. 263. 

28 Tbid., 1960, Nos 10 and 11. 
29 Tbid., 1960, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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House was issued in an edition of 500,000 copies; Balzac’s works in an edition of 
350,000 copies; Bernhard Kellermann’s Twnnel, of 300,000 copies; and Scott’s 
works, of 300,000 copies. 


Many of the translations of foreign literature currently published in the USSR 
in book form are reissues of Western classics which were translated into 
Russian and published even before the Soviets came to power. Reissues in 1960 
include works by Shakespeare, Philip Massinger, Defoe, Voltaire, Schiller, 
Hoffmann, Stendhal, Hugo, Andersen, Thackeray, Mayne Reid, Jules Verne, 
Björnson, Sienkiewicz, Haggard, O. Henry and Roger Martin du Gard. Writers 
whose works were first translated and issued 10—20 years ago include Anatole 
Prance, Gerhart Hauptmann, Ethel Voynich, Theodore Dreiser, Heinrich Mann, 
Jack London, Stefan Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, Arnold Zweig, Karel Capek, 
J. B. Priestley, A. J. Cronin and Ernest Hemingway. All these writers were 
represented in 1960 by a reissue of their complete works or of odd volumes. 


Such a high rate of book production, however, does not mean that the choice 
of editions is not subjected to rigorous political control. A certain political line 
may be detected, for example, in the relative numbers of books translated from 
different languages. According to the issues of JVovye Anigi for 1960, translations 
published during the year were from 36 languages. Over 64 percent of them were 
from English (about 37 percent), German (about 15 percent) and French (about 
12 percent). The reasons for this high proportion are obvious: apart from the 
large area of the globe over which English is spoken, translations of works of a 
scientific or technical nature originally published in English or German occupy 
an important place. The shares allotted to other languages, however, are not 
without their surprises. The total numbers of titles translated from the other 33 
languages in 1960 are as follows: 


COCO tak. ay AR VRAD OES Oe is ae ae (oP a 30 
Cee toti eae ok ae Seear senna od Senda re Senate fae 22 
POUS as. se, EERE aaah ddetad sae AEE DETTATE we. te Wee 20 
Búlgara and Spanish, o.2iccciniseesd, arenes ovals: Na 17 each 
laline- Bllear ieee wun Git hides daatie dees aide Seeeus ce N 14 
PION CAE son lusa ya eee Oras E Eana E aa Ua: ke. geaciawewes 11 
Norwegian, Arabic and Japanese . ....sssrsros soruossseresrorssere 8 each 
Danish, Swedish and Finnish ....., ass soa veerdenwadssoevan avs . Teach 
Torkish Albanian aod MINI sos ays aR OREEI CEN ON AWe SOORRE RAK 5 each 
Modern Greek, Rumanian, Serbo-Croat, Korean and Indonesian ....... 4 each 
Dutch and Portugicsescsiceh ka ha wR USAR RR oN GES wR ES 3 each 
Icelandic, Urdu and Mongolian ... 1... eee sere ce eee n ene 2 cach 


Classical Greek, Sanskrit, Yiddish, Parsee, Bengali, Vietnamese and Pal.. 1 each 


It is not, of course, very hard to find the reasons for these proportions. The 
high proportion of translations from Czech may well be a reflection of the desire 
to pay due regard to the most reliable of the Soviet satellites. For similar reasons, 
it may be supposed, the number of translations from Bulgarian was considerably 
higher than from Rumanian. Even Albanian receives favorable treatment, while 
Serbo-Croat comes almost last among the languages of the Communist countries. 
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The nature of the books translated, too, is significant. A prominent place is 
given to folklore and folk art. Among publications on these subjects, mention 
may be made of collections of English, Rumanian, Turkish and Ethiopian fairy 
tales, Chinese folk songs, Turkish anecdotes and folklore from the Gold Coast. 
Each of the fairy tale collections came out in an edition of 150,000 copies, and the 
book of Turkish anecdotes in an edition of 225,000 copies. 


x 


Other books, too, can give some idea of the character of translated literature 
published in the USSR. In 1960, for example, Remarque’s novels AH Oxiet on the 
Western Front, Three Comrades and A Time to Live and a Time to Die were all reissued, 
and his novel Borrewed Life came out for the first time in book form. Although 
Remarque comes in for the disapproval of Soviet critics for his naturalism and 
his enthusiasm for the bohemian way of life, his works are regularly reissued in 
the USSR because of their protest against war and their sharp condemnation 
of Nazism. 


Another illustration of the Soviet choice of works for translation is the novel 
The Mirage by the Australian writer F. D. Vickers, which describes the fate of 
the halfbreed Freddy Adams, an honest and hardworking young man who is 
prevented by racial discrimination from finding a place in Australian society and 
meets a tragic end. Another is the novel Tedongan, by the Korean writer Khan 
Ser Ya, who portrays in the darkest colors the fate of the Korean people after the 
arrival of the United States Army. The novel Independent People, by the Icelandic 
writer Halldór Laxness, depicts the tragic fate of the small peasant, while a book by 
an Argentinian writer, Don Segundo Sombra, describes the sordid life of herdsmen, 
shepherds, horse-tamers and agricultural workers inhabiting the pampas. The 
contemporary German writer G. Weisenborn is represented with a novel de- 
scribing the atmosphere in Bonn and bearing the significant title Bui/t on Sand. 
A collection of short stories, Akol the Vagabond, by the deceased Persian 
writer Sadek Hedayat, unmasks the rich men and the bureaucrats among his 
countrymen. 

Such books make up the greater part of translated literature appearing in the 
USSR. Their main feature is their political slant, which is a more important factor 
in determining their selection.than their authors’ literary skill. What NVovye knigi 
has to say on the subject of a verse collection by the Spanish poet J. Mate, 
Dreamers, concerns, not the artistic worth of the poetry, but the poet’s militant past: 


Julio Matet took part in the Spanish people’s heroic struggle against fascism. 
He spent two years in the cells of a fascist prison. In 1939, Mateú emigrated to the 
Soviet Union, where he has found a second homeland.®° 


Mention should also be made of the reissue in 1960 of Boris Pasternak’s 
translation of Faust, first issued in 1957, i.e., before the Doctor Zhivago affair. 
The reissue was evidently in response to public demand, since the second 





30 Novye knigi, 1960, No. 15, p. 57. 
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edition of 50,000 copies was twice as great as the first. It is interesting to note that 
although the second edition reprints the long introduction written by Nikolai 
Vilmont, the last two pages are omitted. These had concluded with the paragraph: 


Boris Pasternak has made Faust into a living creation of Russian poetry. ... The 
main thing has been achieved—a poetical metamorphosis, a reexpression of Faust 
in Russian form, remarkable for the power of its meter and style. 


The introduction, as it appears in the second edition, does not mention the 
translator’s name. 


The general position with regard to the translation of foreign literature is 
indicated by a symptomatic tendency to be observed at the Third Congress of 
Writers of the USSR, which took place in Moscow in 1959. On this occa- 
sion, the speakers confined themselves to discussing only one aspect of the 
question—the translation of literature written in the languages of the Soviet 
national republics. N. Lesyuchevsky, head of the publishing enterprise “‘Sovetsky 
pisatel,” stated that hundreds of books had been translated into Russian from 38 
different languages: in doing so, he was referring only to the national literatures 
of the peoples of the USSR.® Editor of Jnostrannaya literatura A. Chakovsky, who 
spoke of the “attacks of imperialist propaganda,” also failed to treat the subject 
in its fullest aspect.3? Only one speaker, the writer Nikolai Chukovsky, devoted 
any attention to the artistic aspect of the work of translating from foreign lan- 
guages, and even he was thinking primarily of translations from other Soviet 
languages.38 


The ignoring of such an important subject cannot be fortuitous: the trans- 
lation of works by foreign writers is one of those activities which have to be 
guided by a very authoritative baton. It is significant, for example, that the 
appearance of such translations is scarcely noticed in the Soviet periodical press. 
Whereas, in the translation of works written in any of the languages of the USSR, 
the translator is free to choose his material himself, texts for translation from 
languages spoken outside the USSR are selected in accordance with instructions 
from the publishing houses, which in their turn are briefed by the appropriate 
Party authorities. 

All these features in the publication of translations of foreign literature in 
the USSR combine to reinforce the impression that this branch of publishing, 
like others and, indeed, like all forms of artistic activity, is subordinate to the 
demands of the Party. A. Catv 





31 Trott sezd pisateles SSSR : Stenografichesky otchet (The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR. 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1959, p. 76. f 

32 Ibid., pp. 109—10. 

3 Ibid., pp. 142—44. 
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REVIEWS 
The Pedodina Press 


In its second issue for this year, Kommunist continues to print documents 
relating to the “unity” of the Communist parties—a communiqué on the recent 
plenary session of the Chinese Party Central Committee and the resolution 
adopted by it on January 18 on the November conference. In its third issue, the 
leader is followed by an article, “The Indestructible Friendship of the Soviet and 
Chinese Peoples,” devoted to the eleventh anniversary of the conclusion by 
Moscow and Peking of a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual aid. The article 
concludes: “There are no forces in the world that could disrupt our friendship 
... Lhe peoples of our countries, united for ever, will continue to consolidate 
their unity, multiplying the strength of the socialist camp.” 

At the same time, due attention is given to world events capable of serving 
the cause of international Communism. In its first issue for the year, Kommunist 
prints an article by the chairman of the Cuban People’s Socialist Party on the 
second anniversary of the Cuban revolution, and the following issue contains 
atticles dealing with the forty years’ existence of the Italian Communist Party 
and the struggle of Portuguese Communists against the “fascist”? regime. The 
latter, entitled “The Communists’ Will is Stronger than Prison Walls,” begins 
with a reference to a speech delivered ten years ago by one of the leaders of the 
Portuguese Communist Party and printed under Stalin in Bolshevik (the prede- 
cessor of Kommunist). 

Similarly, Parttinaya zbizn (1961, No. 2) includes an article on events in Cuba 
by the Executive Secretary of the Cuban People’s Socialist Party. The next issue 
contains a wealth of material on the world Communist movement: an article bya 
Politburo member of the Ceylonese Party Central Committee entitled, “We Must 
Carry the Banner of the Unity of Democratic and Progressive Forces”; a brief 
report on the Sixteenth Luxemburg Party Congress; and material on the Nine- 
teenth Swedish Party Congress. These contributions are supplemented in the 
fourth issue by an article entitled, “The Marxist-Leninist Vanguard of the 
Mongolian People is Forty Years Old,” by a secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, and another by V. Kursanov 
called, “Proletarian Internationalism and Contemporary Social Development,” 
which concludes: “The invincible banner of proletarian internationalism is being 
raised ever higher over the world. Its... principles... are exerting an active 
influence upon the course of international relatioris.” 

Kommunist (1961, No. 3) also contains an article by G. Starushenko which 
deals with the death of Lumumba entitled, “The Colonizers and Their 
Myrmidons Must Answer for This!” This refers to Mr. Hammarskjöld as “that 
contemptible lackey of the colonizers,” and declares: “Events in the Congo have 
demonstrated once more that although colonialism is crumbling, it remains a 
most dangerous enemy of mankind; in its death agony, itis capable ofanything...” 
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From this brief catalogue, it will be seen that Communism is intensifying 
its propaganda in the name of world revolution: the “cold war” is being relent- 
lessly pursued from the Soviet side, using every means of promoting its interests 
particularly in the Afro-Asian countries. 


x 


An editorial in Kommunist (1961, No. 3) is devoted to the forthcoming Twenty- 
Second Party Congress. This declares that the congress will “occupy a special 
place in the history of the building of Communism”; it will “analyze the entire 
course traveled by the first country of socialism, and will map out features of 
the program for the further progress of socialist society toward the higher phase 
of Communism.” The article asserts that a tremendous interest in the congress 
has been awakened in the Soviet people, and takes the opportunity of calling 
for “conscientiousness, organization, efficiency and initiative on the part of Soviet 
citizens..., implacable hostility toward /assez-faire and laxity of discipline, 
toward irresponsibility and arbitrary conduct in economic affairs on the part of 
illiterate and idle workers.” In other words, it calls for the implementation of 
those cortective measures so frequently referred to by Khrushchev at the January 
plenum of the Party Central Committee and the various meetings that followed it. 

The article further devotes considerable space to the new Party program which 
the Congress is due to approve. Little is said about the form that the new program 
will take: the article merely observes in this connection that it will take account 
of all the changes that have occurred since the adoption in 1919, at the Eighth 
Party Congress, of Lenin’s program, which has remained in force ever since, All 
Khrushchev’s utterances on the subject delivered in recent months ate here 
reproduced, including promises of the development of a socialist state organiza- 
tion into a “Communist social self-government.” What concerns the Soviet 
population more, however, is the retention of the “socialist” principle—“from 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his work”—and the rejection 
of “petty bourgeois wage-leveling.” The article declares: 

The new program will combine a strictly scientific character with Bolshevik 
revolutionary elements. It will be implacable toward all attempts at revision of 
Marxism-Leninism, toward manifestations of sluggishness, dogmatism and killing 
scholasticism.... It will become a keen ideological weapon in the hands of the 
Party and of the entire Soviet people ..., will provide the most powerful material 
for propaganda..., and make a special contribution to the victory of Communism. 


These few excerpts already give some idea of the significance of the forth- 
coming congress, which is faced with the difficult task of preparing a program 
that will be applicable, not only to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
but‘to the entire Communist movement. 


- # 


Soviet youth, the Komsomol in particular, is being given a prominent place 
by the Party’s leaders in the campaign to fulfill Khrushchev’s plans for agriculture 
and industrial and economic development. Clear indications of this are to be 
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found in speeches by Khrushchev—particularly in Kiev, where he expressed 
dissatisfaction at the fact that representatives of the younger generation had not 
been called upon to take part in the discussion on agriculture in the Ukraine—and 
in the various appeals addressed to the country’s youth, which is being drawn 
into all kinds of conferences organized by the Central Committee. 


These appeals to youth are more easily appreciated if one bears in mind 
various articles in the Soviet press which testify to the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the Komsomol, Kommunist (1961, No. 3) published an article by L. 
Bueva entitled “Creative Work is the Foundation of a Communist Education 
of Youth.” Molodot kommunist (1961, No. 2) printed an article by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary V. Mironenko urging young people to “new and 
great achievements.” This draws attention to the failure of Komsomol organi- 
zations to carry out the obligations undertaken in the sphere of agriculture: 


The fundamental cause for this lies in the fact that organizational work has 
given way to ostentation and idle talk, that there is no concrete approach to the 
matter in hand, no day-to-day control.... The fact that many Komsomol sections 
are still producing low corn yields can only be explained by the complacency and 
short-sightedness of Komsomol leaders in the Ukraine and the Kuban. 


In the same issue, two Komsomol officials call for improvements in organi- 
zation, declaring: “We still have Komsomol workers who work only on instruc- 
tions from higher authority. ‘Why should we hurry?’ they argue, ‘better wait 
and see” (page 15). They continue: 


It is essential to begin a relentless fight against garrulity and empty talk, to make 
it increasingly difficult for idlers and chatterboxes in the Komsomol to hide behind . 
the overall achievements of the republic, the krai, the oblast, city or raion... . But 
criticism must not develop into mere bureaucracy (page 17). 


This issue of Molodoi kommunist also contains an account of living and working 
conditions in the virgin lands. In an interview, a certain Khristenko, who became 
director of a large sovkhoz in the Karaganda Oblast at the age of twenty-three, 
states: 

Every year, 120-30 workers enter the sovkhoz and 90-100 are dismissed or 
leave for the central regions. The labor turnover is still very high... The main 
reason is that there is a noticeable shortage of housing .. . As a rule, workers leaving 
the sovkhoz are those who live in dark, cold quarters to heat which much expensive 
coal, transported over long distances, has to be used (page 23). 


* 


Continuing his memoirs (Novy mir, 1961, No. 2), Ilya Ehrenburg recalls 
memories of Pasternak. After the Doctor Zhivago affair, it would seem as though 
Pasternak’s name had been obliterated from the columns of the Soviet press; 
but now, a little over six months after his death and three years after the decision 
to award him a Nobel Prize, he receives from Ehrenburg an appraisal that is 
appropriate in tone if disputable in content. Having expressed his “chagrin” after 
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reading the manuscript of Zhivago, Ehrenburg now expresses high regard for its 
author, both as a poet and as a personality. He writes: 


I am convinced that he wrote [Doctor Zhivago] in all sincerity. It has some 
striking pages on Nature and love; but too much space is given over to what the 
author had not [himself] seen or heard. The book is supplemented by some mar- 
velous verse, which, as it were, cancels out the spiritual inaccuracy of the prose... 


Ehrenburg goes on: “I am convinced that Pasternak had no thought of doing 
harm to our country, as was asserted in the Union of Writers when he was expelled 
from membership.” Thus, the resolution of the Union of Writers is, as it were, 
annulled by this rehabilitation through the agency of an influential supporter 
of the Communist regime. 


Ehrenburg relates many other things that had hitherto been passed over in 
silence. Writing of the tragic death of the poet Mandelshtam, exiled to Siberia 
under Stalin, he writes: 


Whom could he harm—this poet, sick in body, who was endowed with that gift 
of music in verse that peoples the nights? In early 1952, V. Merkulov, an agronomist 
from Bryansk, came to me and described how Osip Emilevich had died in 1940, 
10,000 kilometers from his native city [St. Petersburg]. A sick man, he read the 
sonnets of Petrarch by the camp fire. In him there lived true courage, which persisted 
throughout his life... 


In the same issue, Ehrenburg recalls the death of some Georgian poets during 
the Stalin terror. He quotes a few lines from a book by Gurama Asatiani in which 
Titsian Tabidze, Paolo Yashvili, Dzhavakhishvili, Mitsishvili and others are 
described as having fallen victim to “inveterate enemies of the people,” whereas 
in fact they died as the result of persecutions under Stalin (Yashvili committed 
suicide under the pressure of Stalin’s regime). Ehrenburg describes how in 1957 
he was in Tbilisi and saw the New Year in at the house of the Georgian poet 
G. Leonidze: “Suddenly the toasts broke off: we raised our glasses and remained 
silent—before us were Titsian Tabidze and Paolo...” 


It may well be supposed that these reminiscences will stir the feelings of other 
men of letters and their friends in the Soviet Union. 
Lally Lvov 


New Contributors 


STIEGER, Marin. Born in 1922. Doctor of Law. Studied at the universities of Vienna, Paris, 
Moscow and Luxemburg. Now lives in Vienna and is engaged in research and writing on Soviet affairs, 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1961 


1 Text of Khrushchev’s teport of January 29 
to plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee published. 

Publication of letter from Soviet represen- 
tative V. A. Zorin to chairman of UN General 
Assembly regarding elections in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

Soviet communications delegation headed 
by Minister of Postal Services and Telecom- 
munications N. D. Psurtsev leaves for Helsinki. 

Deputy Foreign Minister V.S. Semenov 
files from Cairo to Addis Ababa to attend 
Third Session of UN Economic Commission 
for Africa. 

Announcement of arrival in Leningrad of 
Hungarian military delegation. 

Soviet-Bulgarian trade talks end in Moscow. 

Hungarian military delegation arrives in 
Stalingrad. 

Exhibition of entries for 1961 Lenin art 
prizes opens in Moscow. 

Successful completion of gas drilling 
operations at Stalinabad reported. 


2 Soviet-Swedish trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Stockholm. 

Arrival of Turkish trade delegation in 
Moscow announced, 

Announcement of arrival in Berlin of Soviet 
trade union leader V. V. Grishin to attend 
Twenty-Second Session of Executive Commit- 
tee of World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Presidium of Academy of Sciences adopts 
resolution to set up Institute of the Economics 
of the World Socialist System. 

General meeting of Acaderny of Sciences 
opens in Moscow. 

Eleventh Annual Meeting on Nuclear 
Spectroscopy ends in Riga, 

Fourth Annual Meeting of Soviet Inter- 
national Law Association in Moscow. 

Commencement of construction of 74-km.- 
long gas pipeline for town of Beloretsk (Bash- 
kir ASSR) announced, 

First section of Yasnovka Deep Mine 
brought into operation. 

Leningrad—Malaya Vishera section of Lenin- 
grad—Moscow railroad brought into operation 
after electrification. 
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3 Khrushchev arrives in Tbilisi to attend Trans- 


caucasian agricultural conference. 

Ambassador to Turkey N.S. Ryzhov de- 
livers note to Turkish government concerning 
construction of rocket-launching sites on 
Turkish territory. 

Temporary Chargé d'Affaires of Yemen 
arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet railroad engineers flies 
from Moscow to Damascus to assist in planning 
line from Kamishly to Latakia. 

Agreement signed in Helsinki for lying 
of cable between Leningrad and Helsinki. 

Report of performance by Bolshoi Ballet 
troupe in Cairo Opera House. 


4 Satellite weighing 6.5 tons launched by im- 


proved multi-stage rocket. 

Brezhnev receives Icelandic Ambassador 
in connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Kosygin receives UAR. Ambassador. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Geot- 
gadze receives delegation of youth workers 
from Ghana. 

Sixteenth session of Soviet-Bulgarian Sci- 
entific and Technical Cooperation Com- 
mission ends in Moscow. 

Decision to build new 4.5-km, road bridge 
over River Kama at Perm reported. 


5 Text of Khrushchev’s speech of February 1 


at conference of North Caucasian agricultur- 
alists published. 

Publication of Soviet note on three-power 
conference on ending nuclear testing. 


6 Khrushchev’s letter to chairman of session of 


UN Economic Commission for Africa pub- 
lished. 

Report that note has been handed to Italian 
Ambassador tegarding the provision of 
military bases in Sardinia for West German 
troops. 

Arrival in Delhi of Soviet health delegation 
headed by Minister of Health S. V. Kurashov 
to attend Fourteenth World Health Assembly. 

Soviet-Rumanian cultural and scientific 
agreement for 1961—62 signed in Moscow. 


7 Brezhnev receives UAR Ambassador. 
Kosygin receives Thal Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives UAR Ambassador. 

Soviet delegation flies to Peking for trade 
and economic talks. 

Fifteenth anniversary of Latvian Academy 
of Sciences. 

Report of discovery of new natural gas 
deposits in Southern Kyzylkum. 


8 Soviet governmental delegation arrives in 
Delhi. 

Sino-Soviet Friendship Society delegation 
arrives in Peking. 

Soviet-Albanian cultural and scientific co- 
Operation agreement for 1961—62 signed in 
Moscow. 

Icelandic Ambassador calls on Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. 


9 Brezhnev flies to Guinea. 
Canadian Ambassador atrives in Moscow. 
Gromyko receives Yemen Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Inter- 
national Telecommunications Convention 
signed in Geneva on December 21, 1959. 


10 Conference of agriculturalists from the Central 
Black Earth Zone opens in Voronezh with 
Khrushchev present. 

Announcement that note has been handed 
to French Ambassador in connection with air 
incident near Algiers involving Brezhnev’s 
aircraft and French fighter plane. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and New Zealand Prime Minister published. 

Announcement of arrival of delegation of 
Soviet scientists in Jakarta. 

Finnish Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow 
on unofficial visit. 

Report of completion of 500-kW electric 
power line across the Yenisei at Yermolaevo. 

Soviet chess championships end in Moscow. 


11 Soviet Party delegation arrives in Tirana for 
Fourth Congress of Albanian Workers’ Party. 
Statement by Soviet Embassy in Morocco 
on air incident near Algiers published. 
12 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 
Voronezh. 
Khrushchev’s speech of February 7 at 
agricultural conference in Tbilisi published. 
French reply to Soviet complaint about air 
incident near Algiers published. 


13 Khrushchev receives Tunisian Ambassador. 
Khrashchey receives UAR Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives Finnish Foreign Minister. 


14 TASS announcement of launching of space 
rocket toward Venus from orbiting satellite. 
Khrushchev receives Turkish Ambassador. 
Plenary session of board of Soviet Union 

of Journalists opens in Moscow. 
Pavlodar power station begins commercial 


operation. 


15 Soviet government statement on Lamumba’s 
death published. 

Announcement of dispatch by Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Society of 50,000 tons 
of flour, 10,000 meters of cloth and 1,500 tons 
of cement to Yemen. 


16 Khrushchev’s reply to Kennedy’s message of 
congratulations on launching of space rocket 
to Venus published. 

Pospelov’s speech of February 14 at Fourth 
Congress of Albanian Workers’ Party in 
Tirana published. 

Gromyko receives Canadian Ambassador. 

Chairman of Indonesian National Planning 
Council arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Turkish trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Moscow. 


17 Publication of joint Soviet-Guinean commu- 
niqué on talks held during Brezhnev’s visit 
to Guinea. 

Brezhnev arrives in Ghana. 
UAR Ambassador leaves Moscow. 


18 Khrushchev receives Chairman of Indonesian 
National Planning Council. 


19 Khrushchev’s speech of February 11 in 
Voronezh published. 
Kosygin flies to India from Moscow. 


20 Joint Soviet-Ghang statement on Brezhnev’s 

visit to Ghana published. 

Brezhnev’s speech in Ghana published. 

Brezhnev arrives in Budapest. 

Delegation of USSR—Great Britain Society 
flies from Moscow to London. 

Completion of gas pipeline to Sterlitomak 
reported. 


Decree of Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers on reorganization of Ministry of 
Agriculture published. 

Announcement of appointment of P.S, 
Kuchumov as Chairman of newly-formed Al- 
Union Association “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika,”’ 
which is to control sales of agricultural 
machinery, spare parts, artificial fertilizers, etc. 
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Conference of agriculturalists from central 
RSFSR opens in Moscow with Khrushchev 
present. 

Brezhnev returns to Moscow, 

Force 4 earthquake recorded on southern 
coast of Crimea. . 


22 Ceremony in Moscow to mark the forty-third 
anniversary of the Soviet armed forces. 
Head of Hast German trade delegation to 
USSR arrives in Moscow. 


23 Announcement of adoption by Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of resolution 
on electrification of Soviet agriculture between 
1961 and 1965, 

Forty-third anniversaries of the Soviet Army 
and Navy. 

Speech by Defense Minister Malinovsky 
published. 

Announcement of signing in Rome of 
cooperation agreement between the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 
Italy—USSR Society. 

Soviet-East German trade agreement for 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-North Korean trade agreement for 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

Completion of Shebelinka—Ostrogozhsk 
main gas pipeline reported. 

24 Soviet trade -delegation flies to Belgrade. 


25 Brezhnev receives Canadian Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials, 

Report on trip by group of foreign diplomats 
from embassies in Moscow to Georgia. 

Council of Ministers names the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples after Patrice 
Lumumba, 

Announcement of first deliveries from 
superphosphate factory in Chardzhou. 

Announcement of commencement of regular 
flights by aircraft An-10A on Khabarovsk— 
Magadan route. 


26 Publication of Khrushchev’s message of 
February 22 to Nehru concerning death of 
Lumumba. 

Details of Venus rocket published. 

Announcement of resolution adopted by 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
for improved marketing of surplus agricultural 
produce from collective farms. 
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Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium of February 25 on creation of State 
Purchasing Committee (State Committee for 
State Purchases). 


27 Brezhnev receives Moroccan Ambassador. 
Government delegations from the USSR, 
Belorussian SSR and Ukrainian SSR leave for 
Vienna to attend UN conference on diplo- 
matic relations and immunity. 
All-Union conference of doctors and health- 
epidemiology workers opens in Moscow. 
Report of production of expernmental 
models of GAZ-53F and GAZ-52 trucks. 


28 Kozlov’s speech of February 27 at reception 
in Mongolian embassy published. 

Publication of letter from Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev to King Hassan Il of Morocco on 
death of his father Mohammed V. 

Announcement of proposed visit by Iranian 
Prime Minister to USSR to meet Khrushchev. 

Soviet government delegation arrives in 
Berlin to attend fourteenth session of Comecon. 

Soviet-North Korean cultural and scientific 
cooperation agreement for 1961 signed in 
Pyongyang. 

Soviet-North Vietnam cultural and scientific 
cooperation agreement for 1961 signed in Hanol. 





Changes and Appointments 


6 P. A. Abrasimov replaced by B, A. Aristov as 
ambassador to Poland. 


11 P.I. Doronin replaced by P. A. Abrasimov as 
First Secretary, Smolensk Oblast Party Com- 
mittee. 

M. K. Lazurenko released from his post as 
First Secretary, Lvov Oblast Party Committee, 
1n connection with his transfer to other duties. 

I. S. Grushevsky appointed First Secretary, 
Lvov Oblast Party Committee. 


26 N. G. Ignatov and L. R. Korniets appointed 
respectively Cheirman and First Deputy 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee 
(State Committee for State Purchases). 

ey 
28 N. T. Kalchenko replaced by V. Shcherbitsky 


as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Buletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Manabardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Soviet State: Theory and Practice 


With Khrashchev’s announcement that the USSR has entered the “stage of the 
transition from socialism to Communism,” the problem of the state and its withering 
away has acquired particular importance in Communist theory. We print below two 
articles dealing with this question. The first draws attention to discrepancies between 
Marxist theory and Soviet practice, while the second maintains that Soviet practice 
proceeds naturally from the demands of Marxist theory. A comparison of the two is 
not without interest in considering whether the mistakes of those applying Marxist 
theory in practice have distorted this theory, or whether the theory contains faults 
which predetermine the nature of its practical application. 


The “Withering Away” of the State 
A. KARAVAEV 


Scarcely one issue of a Communist newspaper comes out nowadays without 
some reference to the irresistible progress of the USSR toward the “bright future 
of Communism.” 


The road to Communism is supposed to end in the “withering away” of the 
state. Marxist doctrine, in its Leninist interpretation, remains the Koran of the 
Communist Party on which official ideology in the country of “Communist con- 
struction” is based. On certain points, as in the question of “coexistence,” 
Khrushchev has steered a rightist course, but there can be no question of revising 
the foundations of Marxist-Leninist teaching. And one of these foundations is 
Lenin’s conception of the state. 


According to Lenin, the state is a creation of the ruling class in its struggle 
with other classes that are hostile to it. Since Communism postulates the absence 
of social classes, the existence of a state under Communism would also appear 
to be illogical. The construction of Communism, therefore, is associated with the 


withering away of the state. The obviousness of this conclusion is such that 
Khrushchev has not attempted to dispute it. In a conversation with some Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondents, he even maintained that some of the state’s 
functions in the USSR had already begun to wither away. Such a statement is 
manifestly absurd. Shortly before this interview, Pravda had stated: 


Revisionists of various kinds, ignoring the existence of imperialism, speak of the 
need for the socialist state to wither away in the present circumstances. It is clear 
that this view would in practice only lead to a weakening of the positions of Com- 
munism, that it would mean playing into the hands of the imperialists. Lenin 
teaches us that for the state to wither away complete Communism is necessary.1 


In fact, however, Lenin clearly implied the opposite. He declared that the 
withering away of the state must begin immediately after the establishment of a 
Soviet regime, the dictatorship of the proletariat. As for the establishment of 
Communism, Lenin speaks here, not of the state’s gradual withering away, but 
of its complete disappearance. According to Engels, 


... the state is... by no means a power forced on society from without; just as 
little is it “the reality of the ethical idea,” “‘the image and reality of reason,” as Hegel 
maintains. Rather, it is a product of society at a certain stage of development; it is 
the admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction 
with itself, that it is cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms which it is powerless to 
dispel. But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting economic 
interests, might not consume themselves and society in sterile struggle, a power 
seemingly standing above society became necessary for the purpose of moderating 
the conflict, of keeping it within the bounds of “order”; and this power, arisen out 
of society, but placing itself above it, and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the 
state.* 


This is perfectly consistent, as Lenin himself points out, with the view that 
the state arises in those cases where classes are divided in an irreconcilable con- 
flict. But it does not necessarily follow that the state is the creature of the ruling 
class. Lenin states boldly: 


According to Marx, the state is the organ of class domination, the organ of 
oppression by one class of another; it is a creation of “order,” which legalizes this 
oppression and makes it lasting in the process of moderating the conflict of 
classes. 


Engels displays greater caution and avoids categorical statements: 


As the state arose from the need to hold class antagonisms in check, but as it 
arose, at the same time, in the midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, as a rule, 
the state of the most powerful, economically dominant class, which, through the 
medium of the state, becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus acquires 
new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. 





1 Pravda, October 2, 1957. 
4 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 318-19. 
3 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 1949, p. 359, 
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He goes on: 


Thus, the state of antiquity was above all the state of the slave owners for the 
purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of the nobility 
for holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern representative 
state is an instrument of exploitation of wage labor by capital. 


But he hastens to add: 


By way of exception, however, periods occur in which the warring classes 
balance each other so nearly that the state power, as ostensible mediator, acquires, 
for the moment, a certain degree of independence of both. Such was the absolute 
monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which held the balance 
between the nobility and the class of burghers; such was the Bonapartism of the 
First, and still more of the Second French Empire, which played off the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. The latest 
performance of this kind, in which ruler and ruled appear equally ridiculous, is the 
new German Empire of the Bismarck nation...‘ 


Having pointed out this slight discrepancy between the “classics” of Marxism 
and Lenin’s interpretation of them, we shall, for the purposes of this article, 
adhere to Lenin’s interpretation in order more clearly to demonstrate the differ- 
ences between Communist theory and practice. For Lenin, then, the state rep- 
resents organized class violence. This applies equally to the democratic bourgeois 
state and to the dictatorship of the proletariat. Lenin says: 


The replacement of a bourgeois by a proletarian state is impossible without a 
revolution of violence. The destruction of the proletarian state, i.e., the destruction 
of any state, is impossible except through its “dying out.’’§ 


Here, Lenin’s thought is clear: in a capitalist state, force is exerted by a 
negligible minority upon the majority. This situation can only be corrected by 
force, since the bourgeoisie cannot voluntarily resign its control over the working 
masses. The dictatorship of the proletariat presents an entirely different picture: 
here there is also class pressure, not by the minority over the majority, but vice 
versa. This, according to Lenin, is the condition necessary for the withering away 
or the dying out of the proletarian state: 


... under capitalism, we have a state in the true sense of the word, a special machine 
for the oppression of one class by another—and of the majority by the minority at 
that. It is clear that if such an enterprise as the systematic oppression of the majority 
of exploited by a minority of exploiters is to succeed, extreme ferocity and brutal 
oppression are needed, seas of blood across which humanity takes its road in a state 
of slavery, serfdom, hired dependence. 

Further, during the transition from capitalism to Communism, oppression is 
still necessary, but now it is an oppression of the minority of exploiters by the 
majority of exploited. A special . . . machine for oppression, a “‘state,” is still needed, 
but now it is a transitional state, not a state in the proper sense, for the oppression 





' £ Marx and Engels, op. cit., pp. 320—21. 
5 Lenin, op. cit., p. 373. 


of the minority of exploiters by the majority of yesterday’s hired slaves is, relatively 
speaking, a process so easy, simple and natural that it will cost much less bloodshed 
than crushing the revolts of slaves, serfs and hired laborers. ... 


Lenin goes on to say that this oppression of the minority by the majority 


...1s compatible with the spread of democracy over such an overwhelming majority 
of the population that the need of a special machine for oppression begins to disap- 
pear. Naturally, the exploiters are not in a position to crush the people without a 
very complex apparatus for this purpose, but the people can crush the exploiters 
with the aid of a very simple machinery or even without it... by a simple organi- 
zation of the armed masses ...° 


The need of a “‘special machine for oppression” begins to disappear imme- 
diately after the proletarian revolution has taken place. Lenin agrees with Engels 


when he says: 


The proletariat needs a state. This is repeated by all the opportunists, social- 
chauvinists and followers of Kautsky, who assure us that this is what Marx taught 
but “forget” to add that... according to Marx, the proletariat needs only a state 
that is dying out, i.e., one that is constructed so that it immediately begins to die 
out and cannot help but die out.’ 


What is exactly this “withering away” of the state? First of all, the regular 
army is disbanded and its functions taken over by the people’s militia, and all forms 
of police are simultaneously abolished, their functions being assumed by the 
“simple organization of the armed masses.” Lenin writes: 


What kind of militia do we, the proletariat, all the workers, need?-—A genuine 
peoples militia, i.e., in the first place, one that comprises the entire population, all 
adult citizens of either sex, and, in the second place, one which unites in itself the 
functions of the people’s army with those of the police, of the main and basic organ 
of state order and state administration.® 


To a phrase quoted from Marx—“The first decree of the Commune abolished 
the standing army and replaced it with the people under arms,” Lenin adds the 
observation: “This demand is now included in the programs of all parties desirous 
of calling themselves socialist.”® 


Further features of the proletarian democracy are that all state officials without 
exception may be elected or replaced at any time and that their pay should not 
exceed the earnings of the average worker. Finally, there is the transformation 
of the highest governmental body, the parliament, from a “talking” into a 
“working” institution. In practice, this means that a single body combines the 
legislative and executive functions: the Supreme Soviet, elected by the whole 
of the working population, not only makes laws but supervises their execution. 
In this way, the dictatorship of the proletariat, according to the Marxist theore- 





8 Thid., p. 435. 

7 Ibid., p. 374. 

8 Ibid., Vol. XXIIT, 1952, p. 319. 
? Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 390. 
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ticians, should constitute a temporarily restricted but more genuine democracy— 
restricted because under this semi-state electoral rights are enjoyed by the workers 
and not by the entire people, and more genuine because here the principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity finally receive their complete realization. According 
to Lenin, the proletariat under these circumstances does not stand in relation to 
the other strata of the working population as a dictator, but relies on their com- 
plete confidence in it and on their voluntary recognition of its prerogatives. This 
dictatorship over a negligible minority of property-owning classes preserves all 
the representative organs of democracy and submits to their will. As originally 
conceived, the Soviet democratic system was to be based on the two following 
principles: (1) subordination of the executive authority to an all-Russian congress 
of freely-elected soviets and their executive committee; and (2) complete and 
consistent self-determination for all the peoples inhabiting Russia. 


In this connection, one might well raise the question: How, under this state 
structure, could the dictatorship of the proletariat be realized in a country where 
the peasants formed the overwhelming majority of the population? Was it not 
obvious that the supreme organs of power would be mainly peasant and petty 
bourgeois, not proletarian in their make-up? Lenin’s reply to such objections was 
his familiar theory that all other workers would voluntarily follow the proletariat. 
By means of such fictions, he was able to remove all the features of a genuine 
democracy. 


To complete the picture of the Soviet regime as it was at first conceived, let 
us quote two more passages from Lenin: 


From the vulgar bourgeois point of view, the idea of a dictatorship and that of 
democracy are mutually exclusive. Not understanding the theory of the class struggle, 
accustomed to seeing in the political arena a small gang of various circles and 
coteries, the bourgeois understands dictatorship as meaning the abolition of all 
freedoms and guarantees of democracy, all kinds of arbitrary conduct and abuse of 
authority in the interests of the dictator personally.1° 

Socialism is impossible without democracy in two senses: (1) the proletariat 
cannot complete a socialist revolution if it does not prepare for it by fighting for 
democracy; (2) victorious socialism cannot retain its victory and bring humanity 
to the withering away of the state without a complete realization of democracy.¥ 


Thus, the state cannot wither away before there is complete democracy, i.e., 
a regime under which (1) there is no need for an army or police force, since the 
majority of the population wholeheartedly supports the regime; (2) formal rights 
to political and all other freedoms are realized as a result of removing acute 
inequalities in property-holding ; (3) a universal and secret ballot is not confined 
to the election of officers in the supreme government but includes the election of 
all officials without exception, who may be replaced at any time; and (4) the 
supreme government is elected by voting, not for individuals, but for parties. 





10 Ibid., Vol. IX, 1947, p. 110. 
n Ibid., Vol. XXIL, pp. 62—63. 


In September 1917, almost on the eve of the Revolution, Lenin wrote: 


Having seized complete control, the Soviets could even now~—and this is 
probably their last chance—ensure the peaceful development of the revolution, 
peaceful election by the people of its deputies, a peaceful struggle of parties within 
the Soviets, the practical testing of the programs of various parties, the peaceful 
transition of power from the hands of one party to those of another.™ 


At the Congress of Peasants’ Deputies held oh December 2 (Old Style), 1917, 
he said: 


You are aware, comrades, of the manner in which the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly took place. This is one of the most progressive ways of electing, since 
here not individuals but party representatives are being elected. And this is a step 
forward, since the revolution is being pursued not by persons but by parties.18 


To what extent the multi-party principle formed part of the political con- 
sciousness of the Bolshevik party is shown by the scandal that was raised in high 
quarters after the formation of an all-Communist government. Thus, the theory 
of a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the model for which had been provided 
by the Paris Commune of 1870, contained many elements of genuine democracy. 
Here it may be pointed out that Lenin’s outline of the proletarian state contained 
in his brochure State and Revolution corresponds in the main to the theories of 
Marx and Engels. 


The main inconsistency of the October Revolution lies in the fact that it aimed 
at turning the workers into bourgeois by rapidly improving their material living 
conditions, but in fact aggravated these conditions for an indefinite period. From 
this inconsistency are derived all the others which, ¿iz sofo, created a situation 
which compelled those in power to abandon their own creed in practice, if not 
in theory. 

The circumstances which led to this basic inconsistency are fairly clear, and 
indeed become obvious after even a superficial consideration of the social and 
economic conditions obtaining in pre-Revolutionary Russia. In an agrarian 
country, where capitalism was only just beginning to develop, the only way to 
improve the living conditions of the people was to encourage private initiative, 
and any stifling of this initiative in favor of socialist experiments was bound to 
lead to a further impoverishment of the population. Nevertheless, Lenin at first 
chose the second course, as a result of which the regime came into violent conflict 
not only with the peasantry owning its own land but also with the remnants of 
the starving working class. Any democratic form of government under such 





18 bid., Vol. XXVI, 1949, p, 46. 
13 Thid., p. 321. 
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conditions was, of course, out of the question: the Soviet regime would have 
fallen, not before the German bayonets, but by the votes of the workers and 
peasants. 

This is not the place to describe the manner in which Lenin broke with all 
attempts at a proletarian democracy: it need merely be said that the Kronstadt 
revolt bears ample witness to the estrangement of government and people that had 
taken place by 1921. It was this that prompted the introduction of NEP, which, 
with its concessions to private capital, saved the regime and rapidly improved 
the population’s living standard. The conflict between people and government 
became less acute, and the “withering away” of the state’s functions seemed 
to be an immediate possibility. (Bearing in mind that, according to Marxist- 
Leninist theory, the function of the state is primarily one of oppression, one must 
admit that Tsarist Russia represented a state in the process of withering away far 
more than its Soviet successor. The governmental powers of the “proletarian 
dictatorship” had extended far beyond those of the Tsarist government. The 
entire country was caught up in the coils of a secret police, and terrorism that 
dispensed with judicial authority was the order of the day. But as soon as the 
introduction of NEP revived the country’s economy, the terroristic activity of 
the state in its most extreme forms was automatically abated. Even so, Soviet 
Russia represented a much more powerful state, so far as internal administration 
was concerned, than any other country in the world.) 


To return to the pre-NEP period: How did Lenin and his associates justify 
the terroristic regime of the Cheka? Lenin spoke of the “petty bourgeois element,” 
which surrounded the fortress of proletarian rule like a hostile ocean. He also 
spoke of numerous external enemies which made democracy impossible. Not 
only was it necessary to find a way of removing or frustrating these enemies; 
there was also the problem how to build socialism in a country that lacked an 
adequate industry and the society it brought with it. The only solution, in Lenin’s 
eyes, was in international revolution. Until he was finally assailed by doubts, he 
fully shared Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution.14 


The practical significance of this theory was that countries without a highly- 
developed industry could nevertheless build socialism by borrowing their in- 
dustry from more advanced countries—not, of course, by purchase, for under- 
developed countries could not afford to do this, but by simple transference: the 
equality of industrial potential would be assured by the rendering of brotherly 
assistance without indemnity. This would only be possible after a revolution, 
if not throughout the world, at least in a few advanced countries, while the build- 
ing of socialism in a single, technically backward, country was from the start 
doomed to failure. Such was Trotsky’s view, to which Stalin was inimically 
opposed. Stalin took over and realized Lenin’s view that if a people rising in 
revolt against a system of private capitalism had not the industrial basis for 
building socialism, it could and must.create it. This view, expressed by Lenin 
when he had become convinced that world revolution would not come so quickly 


H Por Lenin’s belief in permanent revolution, see his Sochinentya, 4th ed., Vols. XX VI and XXVII. 
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as he had thought, is not in accord with orthodox Marxism. Engels warned that 
the establishment of a highly-developed industry within a backward state would 
demand such sacrifices of the people that any government attempting such a 
course would become isolated from the masses and would be incapable of building 
a genuine proletarian democracy. This prediction of Engels’ was fully realized 
in Stalin’s time. 

In order to appreciate the significance of Stalin’s rule, one should bear in 
mind the character of the NEP period. Then, the rule of terror had been con- 
siderably mitigated, and the way seemed open for a gradual democratization of 
the governmental system. This, however, was incompatible with the retention 
of economic and other power by the Communists: NEP was not merely a foreign 
body in the Soviet organism, but a cancer capable of destroying this organism. 
Stalin understood the danger and determined to remove it. A beginning was 
made simultaneously upon the country’s industrialization and the collectivization 
of agriculture. The purpose of industrialization was expressed in the slogan, “All 
for socialist accumulation and nothing for consumption.” The foreign currency 
required for the purchase of machinery abroad and the payment of salaries to 
foreign specialists was obtained by exporting foodstuffs and raw materials needed 
by the population at home. A heavy industry was developed, while light industry 
was ignored. This produced a shortage of goods that was aggravated by the 
inability of the economic system to cope with the problem of distribution. For 
its part, collectivization undermined agriculture and led to an acute shortage of 
produce. The forcible collectivization of an agriculture in which a hundred million 
peasants were engaged was indeed an incredible achievement, which would have 
been impossible without instituting a ubiquitous reign of terror-and converting 
the Communist Party itself into an impersonal herd obedient to the leader’s will. 
Only an all-powerful dictator capable of gripping the Party in an iron vise could 


carry out such a measure. 


Thus, the weakening of the state’s functions that began under NEP gave way 
under Stalin to the most violent reaction in the opposite direction. Until his death, 
Stalin remained true to the theory, false from the Marxist point of view but 
necessary to his position, that the class struggle must be intensified even after 
socialism had been built. Under Stalin, the proletarian state, instead of beginning 
to wither away, was turned into an all-powerful and bloody fetish. Such is the 
irony of history. The Soviet regime, so far from being a dictatorship of the 
majority over a negligible minority, was, on the contrary, a dictatorship of a tiny 
oligarchy over the masses of the people, and this necessitated a strengthening of 
the functions of the state as an oppressor of the majority, as the vehicle of organ- 
ized oppression. Hence, it was in the Soviet Union itself that the Marxist-Leninist 
idea of the state as a vehicle of organized oppression found its most complete 
expression, for there is little doubt that the more hostile a regime is to the people, 
the more it requires a system of oppression. Bearing in mind that what the 
Marxists mean by the “withering away” of the state is the diminishing exercise 
of its functions as an oppressor and the substitution of economic for purely 


TO 


. political functions, one may say, looking at the matter from the Marxist point of 
view, that in the USSR the state is not withering away and that consequently 
there is no progress toward Communism. Since, however, neither Marx nor any 
of his disciples ever gave a definite picture of a stateless society or indicated ways 
of attaining it, we may take the view that a diminution in the reign of terror 
signifies, not a withering away, but an improvement, of the state. However that 
may be, for the purposes of the present article, historiosophical arguments on 
the nature of the state are neither here not there: what is more to the point is the 
question whether the Stalinist age is continuing under Khrushchev, whether or 
not the Khrushchev regime is in a better position than its predecessors under 
Lenin and Stalin to reduce the state’s function as an oppressor of the population. 


Let us begin with the economy. What Khrushchev inherited from Stalin was 
an economy marked by a shortage of goods, a chronic crisis in food supplies and 
a consequently low living standard for the population. There is no denying that 
in the USSR there are now more goods on the market and the people are better 
fed. But it should not be forgotten that there were periods of respite under Stalin 
when these circumstances also applied. ‘The same causes which made these periods 
of respite under Stalin temporary and in the long run unsatisfying continue to 
exist today: the masses of the population were exhausted by Stalin’s industrializa- 
tion, and they are being exhausted today by Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan. The 
sores of collectivization are still stubbornly refusing to heal. The wretched state 
of the country’s agriculture was described by Khrushchev himself before he had 
established his dictatorship, as were the shortcomings in the organization of 
industry and trade. Measures to correct the situation were taken, but they proved 
to be mere palliatives. The needs of the people are still not completely satisfied. 
The chronic crisis in supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials still makes itself felt 
even though the Soviet Union is now forty-three or more years old. The persistent 
desire of the ordinary Soviet citizen to make himself economically self-reliant— 
to be observed under Lenin and Stalin—is equally characteristic of the Khrushchev 
regime. Every Soviet worker is a petty entrepreneur ; every kolkhoznik is a land- 
owner in parvo. Many workers carry on a form of domestic industry, producing 
all kinds of household utensils for their own use; others trade. The lack of con- 
sumer goods has created a new occupation—that of making illicit purchases from 
foreigners at the entrances to Intourist hotels. Every means of avoiding work is 
exploited in order to take up something “on the side.” 


Such tendencies have assumed a scale which threatens the “construction of 
Communism,” and the authorities are taking determined measures to suppress 
them. The press, “public opinion,” and finally the courts have all been recruited 
in the campaign against “parasitism.” Some months ago, for example, a Kiev 
correspondent of Pravda reported: 


II 


The show trial here of the speculator R. A. Raizman has been concluded. . 
It transpired during the proceedings that Raizman had tried many professions but 
had nowhere done any real work, as Soviet citizens work. In the end, he became a 
barber, worked fifteen days in the month, and the rest of the time lounged about 
in hotel foyers, collecting a vaniety of goods and chattels from foreign tourists, 
which he then resold. The court sentenced Raizman to six years’ deprivation of 
freedom and confiscation of his property.15 


Such measures hardly suggest that the control functions of the state are 
withering away. In rural areas, the position is similar. Dissatisfied with his income 
from the collective farm, the kolkhoznik looks for means “on the side” to supple- 
ment it—above all, to his personal plot, which becomes progressively smaller as 
time goes by. But there are other sources of income, ranging from domestic 
handicrafts to petty trading. The fight to suppress these occupations has been 
proceeding for decades, but the Soviet press provides ample evidence that the 
fight is an inconclusive one. 


One of the most convincing paein that the government remains divorced 
from the people is provided by the recent juridical reform. Outwardly, this reform 
would appear to have brought some improvement; sentences imposed outside 
the courts of law have been abolished, and the code of criminal procedure has 
been brought more into line with the interests of the defendant. The specific 
organ of terror known as the żroika, or commission of three, has been abolished, 
and the freedom of the political police to decide the fate of offenders has been 
curtailed. But the principal instrument of punishment, the court, has remained 
almost untouched, since the arbitrary conduct of the regime is more easily dis- 
guised by means of court sentences than by decisions of other authorities. Under 
Stalin, the “speculator” Raizman would have been condemned to six years’ 
imprisonment by a żroika : today, he is sentenced by the court. Furthermore, the 
“reform” has extended the punitive functions of the state in the very field where 
these functions were supposed to disappear with particular rapidity—i.e., in the 
sphere of political crimes. The article in the new criminal code dealing with 
counterrevolutionary—now known as “‘state”—crimes refers to 


... betrayal of the homeland, i.e., acts deliberately committed by a citizen of the 
USSR to harm the state sovereignty, territorial inviolability or military might of 
the USSR, crossing over to the enemy’s side, espionage, betrayal of state and military 
secrets to a foreign state, flight across the frontier or refusal to return to the USSR 
from abroad, assisting a foreign state in activities hostile to the USSR, and also 
conspiracy with the object of seizing power... 


—which are declared punishable by 


. deprivation of freedom for a period from ten to fifteen years, together with 
confiscation of property, or the death penalty, together with confiscation of 


property.’* 





18 Pravda, September 14, 1960. 
18 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1960, No. 17, p. 14. 
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It will be noted that even flight across the Soviet border and refusal to return 
to Soviet territory are qualified as “betrayal of the homeland.” Clearly, the moral 
and political unity on which the Soviet regime claims to be based can only be a 
fiction if the punishment of such offenses is considered necessary. 

All these factors combine to suggest that there is no qualitative difference 
between the Leninist, Stalinist and Khrushchev regimes. This, in turn, would 
indicate that the concepts “dictatorship of the proletariat,” “Soviet rule” and 
“socialist state,” as they are applied in practice, have lost their theoretical foun- 
dation. Communist ideology would appear to have little in common with the 
realities of life; indeed, it is itself the most convincing condemnation of the system 
existing today which calls itself Communist. 


The Fulfillment of Marxist Theory 


P. KOVALEV 


It is customary in the Communist countries to say that the laws of Marxism- 
Leninism regarding social development are scientific laws which act with the 
same inexorableness as the laws of Nature. Kedrov, for example, observes: “When 
they compare the laws of Nature with the laws of social development, the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism begin by noting their common traits—their objectivity, 
their independence of the human will and human consciousness, their cogniza- 
bility . .~”4 Critics of Marxism, on the other hand, reject such a comparison. The 
most generally cited example of the failure of Marx’ and Engels’ laws of social 
development to act like the laws of Nature is the principle of the “withering 
away” or “dying out” of the state, which has not yet proved effective in those 
states which have been building socialism and are now entering the period of 
the building of Communism. It is generally pointed out that in the states “ap- 
proaching Communism” all the marks of a strong and all-embracing state 
apparatus are present—an army, security organs, a single state bank, a state 
monopoly of industry and of domestic and foreign trade, a state system of lower 
and higher education, and state control of the press, science, literature and the 
arts. They point out that these features run counter to such statements by the 
founders of Marxism as that “in place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free development 
of each is the condition of the free development of all.’’? 

Most of the critics of Marxism take as the object of their attacks the famous 
qualitative leap “from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom,” predicted 
by Engels but so far not realized in the Communist states and, from all the evi- 
dence at hand, incapable of realization. The passage in which this phrase occurs 


is as follows: 
1 Molodot komprunist, 1954, No. 4, p. 42. 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Manifesto of the Communist Party,” Selected Works in Two 
Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1951, p. 51. 
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With the transfer of the means of production to public ownership, commodity 
production is done away with and with it the domination of products over pro- 
ducers. The anarchy reigning within the production of society is replaced by planned, 
deliberate organization. ... The conditions of life constituting man’s environment, 
which hitherto dominated man, now fall under the domination and control of man, 
who now for the first time becomes the conscious, effective lord of Nature, since and 
insofar as he becomes the master of his own social relations. The laws governing 
his own social activity, which hitherto represented alien laws of Nature to which 
he was subordinate, are then applied by man in complete knowledge of what he is 
doing, and so are mastered by him. Man’s own social organization, which hitherto 
stood in relation to him as though granted by Nature and History, now becomes 
his own, free creation. The objective, alien powers that hitherto dominated history 
come under man’s own control. Only then will man make his own history in full 
consciousness of what he is doing, only then will the social causes which he sets in 
motion have the effects which he wishes in a preponderant and ever increasing 
degree. This is the leap of humanity from the realm of necessity into the realm of 
freedom.3 


This passage has its share of the magniloquent phrases, already hackneyed in 
Engels’ time, without which no Utopia could be pictured—man is represented as 
the “lord of Nature,” “master of his own social relations,” “maker of his own 
history”; but behind this idealistic picture, one may discern a harsh and fairly 
definite program of action. Lenin, the great pragmatist, was not satisfied with 
complacent predictions, but looked rather for indications to help formulate a 
plan of action. In the passage quoted, Engels gives a few such indications, the 
significance of which is clear: (1) “transfer of the means of production to public 
ownership,” i.e., the centralization of all capital and all means of production in 
the hands of a proletarian state; (2) “doing away with commodity production,” 
i.e., destruction of the free market and establishment of a state monopoly for 
the distribution of goods; and (3) “‘replacement of anarchy by planned, deliberate 
organization,” i.e., the establishment of a planned economy. 


Although it is clear that some organization would be needed to draw up 
production plans and ensure their fulfillment, Engels gives no definite indication 
of the means and the persons to put into effect this basic three-point program. 
He merely says, “the conditions of life constituting man’s environment [v#z., the 
production and distribution of goods] will fall under the domination and control 
of man.” This is too broad a definition: it is not clear where the persons will be 
found endowed with the right to “dominate and control” or who will empower 
them to do so and see to it that their powers are properly exercised. Only one 
thing is clear—that in a socialist society, or, more precisely, an “association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for the free development. 
of all,” there will be both domination and control. Lenin drew a practical con- 
clusion from this passage: “... the working out of correct tactical decisions has 





3 Friedrich Engels, Herrn Exgen Dubring’s Umwälzeng der Wissenschaft, 20d ed., Góttingen— Zurich 
1886, pp. 270-71. : 
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tremendous importance for a party which wishes to /ead the proletariat in the 
spirit of the consistent principles of Marxism, and not merely let itself be dragged 
along in the wake of events,’’4 


Immediately after his advent to power, Lenin made haste to establish these 
decisions in accordance with Engels’ prophesy. But from whom should he take 
his example? “We do not wish to go back to premonopolistic capitalism. . . . For- 
ward via trusts and the rest and beyond them—to socialism!” The model was 
found: no one could dominate and control better than monopolistic capital. 
Lenin, like Marx, believed that capitalism was tending toward the development 
of a planned economy: “... this tendency is quite clearly revealed under capital- 
ism und undoubtedly will be subject to further development and full completion 
under socialism.”’5 He was anxious to accelerate this tendency, to catch up with 
and overtake capitalism. Large banks were the apparatus which was needed for 
the realization of socialism and which could be taken over ready-made from 
capitalism. A single state bank with a branch in every volost, in every factory, was, 
according to him, already nine tenths of the socialist apparatus. The banks, he 
thought, would greatly promote the process of concentrating and creating 
monopolies. They would simplify the distribution of resources in conformity 
with the “interests of large and especially the largest monopolistic capital.” In 
“Ten Theses of a Soviet Regime,” Lenin describes the task of a single state bank 
as being “to proceed unwaveringly to the conversion of banks into key points 
of public accounting under socialism”—public accounting, according to Lenin, 
being one of the forms of control mentioned vaguely by Engels. This note is 
given flesh and blood by Lenin in his “Fundamental Principles of Economic and 
in Particular Banking Policy,” where he carries Engels’ thought to a conclusion 
by calling for the nationalization of banks, the forcible uniting of the population 
in consumer cooperative societies, the energetic and immediate establishment 
of labor discipline among workers and peasants, and the merging of industry in 
a few very large enterprises. 


In Lenin’s time, modern Jarge-scale industries existed only in capitalist 
countries, and it was necessary to take them as a model and surpass them. Would 
this be treason to Marx and Engels? Many Party members asked themselves this 
question in the first years of the Soviet regime. At the Fourteenth Party Congress, 
in 1925, Sokolnikov spoke with open dissatisfaction: 


Our foreign trade is being conducted as a state-capitalist enterprise... . Our 
domestic trading societies are also state-capitalist enterprises. And I am bound to say 
that the State bank is just as much a state-capitalist enterprise.... In our Soviet 
society, ... a monetary system has been adopted which is imbued with the principles 
of a capitalist economy.... Our entire economic system...is bound up with 
elements of a capitalist economy producing goods for the market.® 





4 V, L Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., VoL IX, Moscow, 1947, p. 5. 
5 Ibid., Vol, XXXI, 1950, p. 125. 
8 Pravda, December 29, 1925. 
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Sokolnikov paid for this protest against what he considered perversion of the 
principals of Marxism, for his interpretation of these principles was incorrect: 
the Communist Manifesto makes it clear that all capital and all instruments of 
production will be centralized in the hands of the proletarian state. Neither Marx 
nor Engels nor Lenin knew of any other way of centralizing all capital than through 
a state bank; neither Marx nor Engels ever implied that a state bank would 
necessarily be a bourgeois enterprise. Without such a bank, it would be impos- 
sible to carry out Engels’ three-point program: Lenin and his followers were, 
indeed, faithfully fulfilling Engels’ prophecy when they established “domination 
and control” in the form of a state banking monopoly. 


“A monopoly, once it is formed, ... will of absolute necessity penetrate all 
departments of public life, independently of the political structure,” said Lenin, 
rephrasing Marx. This is the justification for the project of compulsory consumer 
societies and the drastic measures for increasing labor discipline. “Capitalism 
achieved an unprecedented level of labor productivity....Communism is a 
higher labor productivity than the capitalist.”? Engels’ carefree Utopia, when it 
comes into contact with reality, assumes severe practical forms. The “makers of 
their own history” and the “masters of their own social relations” become 
involved in the coils of “domination and control.” These “‘masters” are, collec- 
tively, the Party Central Committee. 


What is the essential feature of the new society? There must be no “exploita- 
tion of man by man,” which Marx condemns on ethical grounds. By extracting 
surplus value, he says, capital expropriates the workers, takes from them a 
portion of the material goods which they have produced. Consequently, in the 
name of justice the expropriators must be expropriated, the surplus value which 
capital has extorted must be returned to the worker. Such action must take place 
because, thanks to the evil of exploitation, there are antagonistic classes; their 
struggle is a struggle for the acquisition of surplus value; whoever acquires this 
surplus value rules, while those from whom it is taken become the underdogs. 
Consequently, from the moment when surplus value ceases to be taken away 
from anyone, classes will disappear and the existence of rulers and ruled will 
disappear: “...in place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free development of each 
is the condition of the free development of all.” 


This declaration, however, contains no practical instructions for the politician 
or the economist. Lenin had to know whether the production of surplus value 
would come to an end with the liquidation of the exploiting classes, whether the 
workers would have to cease producing surplus value and produce only what 
was necessary for supporting their existence and that of their families. Marx 
furnishes the reply to this question: “Doing away with the capitalist method of pro- 
duction will permit limiting the working day to essential labor ... [but] essential 
labor must expand its framework.” Marx proposed that such expansion take place 





T Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXIX, 1950, p. 394. 
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in two directions: “On the one hand, the worker’s living conditions must become 
more affluent, his everyday requirements must expand.” The increase in “essential 
labor” which this implies does not fall under “domination and control,” it depends 
in large degree on the desire of the worker himself to produce more in order to 
live better. This is a noble desire, but not an economic postulate. “On the other 
hand,” says Marx, “it would be necessary to include in essential labor a part of 
the present surplus labor, namely that labor which is required for creating a 
communal reserve fund and a fund of accumulation.’’® From this, Marx’s succes- 
sors drew the necessary conclusion: the accumulation of capital funds is essential 
to a Communist society. In his Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx again empha- 
sizes the inevitability of exacting surplus value in a Communist society as well as 
under a capitalist system: “A Communist society cannot return to the worker 
the full product of his labor: it necessarily carries out a number of deductions, 
for expanding production, for creating a reserve fund...” 

Thus, the appropriation of surplus value, i.e., exploitation in the sense in 
which the economist Marx understood it, was to be retained in a Communist 
society. It is, in fact, inevitable in any producing society by a law “acting with the 
inexorable force of a law of Nature,” and does not constitute the slightest depar- 
ture from the theories of Marxism. From a moral condemnation of exploitation 
as entailing the deprivation of surplus value, one cannot deduce that it can and 
must be stopped as an economic necessity. In a modern socialist society with a 
higher level of labor productivity than in a capitalist society, that portion of the 
full product which is not returned to the worker forms the capital fund. It is to 
dispose of this fund that the monopoly of a single bank is established in the 
worker’s state. Lenin was a true pupil of Marx. He cannot be accused of having 
put into effect the exploitation of “man by man”; man is exploited, not by man, 
but by “‘an apparatus of the type of the Supreme Council for the National Economy, 
which is destined to strengthen and develop, embracing in itself all the most 
important activities of organized society.’’® 

But this apparatus appropriates surplus value, and the very process of appro- 
ptiating surplus value, according to Marx, provokes a struggle for disposal of this 
value, a struggle of classes. Classes cannot disappear so long as exploitation 
exists, say the people who see in Soviet practice a distortion of the teachings of 
Marx and Engels. 

Marx did, indeed, speak of the “‘building of a classless society,” but this 
unfortunate formula did not mean the conversion of society into an undifferen- 
tiated mass of individuals with no division of labor. Marx had in mind a society 
undisturbed by class conflicts, a society divided into “friendly” classes: “In a 
Soviet country, the exploiting classes are destroyed. A Soviet society is made up 
of friendly classes—workers and peasants, and also a new Soviet intelligentsia,”’4¢ 

8 As quoted in B. P. Vysheslavtsev, Krizis industrialnoi kultury: Marksizm, neosotsializm, neolsberalizm 
(The Crisis of an Industrial Culture: Marxism, Neosocialism, Neoliberalism), Chekhov Publishing 
House, New York, 1953, pp. 90—91. 

® Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 125. 

10 Kratky filosofsky slovar (Short Philosophical Dictionary), 4th ed., Moscow, 1954, p. 240. 
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This statement by the Short Philosophical Dictionary does not constitute a deviation 
from the teachings of Marx and Engels, Marx taught that as long as deprivation 
of surplus value continues, classes will continue to exist, while Engels taught 
that classes arise “from imperfections in the division of labor.” In a socialist 
society, both exploitation and an imperfect division of labor still exist, and con- 
sequently there must also be classes. In the passage quoted above, Engels speaks 
of production, organization, domination, control, i.e., of differentiated human 
activity. A differentiation of activity must find its reflection in a differentiation of 
society, i.e., in the existence of classes due to “imperfections iri the division of 
labor.” 

On class relations during the “imperfect” division of labor, neither Marx nor 
Engels said anything definite. These relations could not be formed on the basis 
of man’s becoming the “master of his own social relations.” ‘They were formed 
in the process of “building socialism” in the manner determined by social func- 
tions in the “fatherland of the workers.” They were formed in a perfectly rational 
manner, as they had been formed for centuries, long before the proletarian state 
described in the Communist Manifesto. 


Two thousand years ago, Plato concluded that every human society is divided 
into three classes: teachers, rulers and feeders. Society has similarly become 
divided in the workers’ state: the function of the feeders, i.e., the economic 
function, is fulfilled by the workers, the peasants, the directors of trusts, factories 
and banks, and a large army of bureaucrats—the agents of socialized capital. ‘The 
function of the rulers, the governmental function, is fulfilled by the Party 
bureaucracy, which relies, as does every type of regime, on the power of the 
army, the security forces, the militia, the courts, the prosecutors and the legis- 
lative institutions. The function of teachers and wise men is, naturally, fulfilled 
by those versed in Marxism-Leninism—the propagandists, agitators, publicists, 
attists, writers, painters and poets, working under the supervision of an army of 
editors. Such a division of labor is quite rational and if it is not yet perfected, 
that is because the complete division of labor is promised us only with the final 
building of Communism. Marx and Engels never claimed that a perfect division 
of labor would ensue immediately after the socialization of the means of pro- 
duction. On the contrary, in the passage cited above, Engels says clearly that the 
effects desired by man will be attained “in a preponderant and ever increasing 
degree,” i.e., that the ideal will only gradually be attained. , 


The fact that the builders of Communism expend enormous effort in order 
to realize their ideals and make incredible sacrifices both in human life and in 
materials, despite the fact that according to the laws of Marxism this ideal will 
be achieved independently of the human will and the human consciousness, might 
seem to be clear proof of a distortion of the classic teachings. But the critics are 
also in error here. “(Communism does not arise by itself, but is the result of the 
‘conscious activity of people, their purposeful efforts,” says Oleshchuk in Problemy 
filosofi. The philosopher Kedrov seconds him: “The Soviet people, under the 
guidance of the Communist Party and the Soviet government, is building its 
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society consciously.” 11 The point of these statements is taken from Engels. Man, 
he says, will master the laws governing his own social activity. The social struc- 
ture will become man’s own free creation. Man will make his own history in 
full consciousness of what he is doing. These statements can only be understood 
as implying a recognition of the role of will, consciousness and even completely 
arbitrary conduct on the rulers’ part during the building of Communism. Men 
consciously creating their own history can permit themselves not only the wilful 
interpretation of the “inexorable laws governing the development of society,” 
but the discovery of new laws, as in the case of Stalin, or even their renunciation,’ 
as occurred with the law of the “transition of an old quality to a new in the form 
of an explosion.” They may also commit large-scale crimes and there will be no 
one to judge them, since “they themselves make their history.” They may also 
declare that “one of the characteristics of the laws of society... is their limited 
duration.’’22 ; 

It may thus be affirmed that, according to Engels, consciousness, will and 
arbitrary conduct are asserted in societies progressing toward Communism. When 
the state of the proletarians introduced a planned monopoly of economic activity, 
it was merely performing a first act of good will, which was inevitably followed 
by others. A total monopoly in the economic sphere could not avoid affecting 
other fields of human activity, for it is impossible to separate economic activity 
completely from the rest of human life. An economic monopoly inevitably 
influences all human activities. Control of production and distribution of the 
means of existence inevitably develops into control over human life in its entirety. 
“All capital and all the instruments of production are centralized in the hands of 
the proletarian state,” and this in turn gives birth to a monopoly in matters of 
law, morals, art, science and religion. “A monopoly, once it is formed, ... will 
of absolute necessity penetrate all departments of public life,” said Lenin. Such 
a monopoly knows no limits: “The sixth sense—the sense of constant concern 
for the cause of one’s state—will be just as necessary for us as the five physiological 
senses common to man.” 13 Under the socialist monopoly, man becomes an autom- 
aton, a cog in the machine of production. “Marxism indeed regards man as an 
element of production.... Recognition of people as an element of production 
does not lower their dignity and does not restrict their freedom.” +4 


Passages such as these scarcely suggest that the “leap from the realm of ne- 
cessity into the realm of freedom” is approaching. But this does not mean, say 
the Communist theorists, that this leap will not take place in the future; according 
to Lenin, it will mean “putting an end to the division of labor between people, 
the education and training of ‘all-rounders,’ people who can do everything, Com- 
munism is advancing toward this end and wil reach it, but only in the course of 
many years.” 18 Here Lenin merely rephrases in his own words, the words of the 


11 Molodot kommunisti, 1954, No. 4, p. 51. 
12 Kratky filosofsky slovar, p. 174. 

13 Kommsnis?, 1960, No. 18, p. 25. 

14 Ibid., p. 76. 

15 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 32, 
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practical man, the romantic statements made by the Utopian Engels. According 
to Engels, in order to reach that point in the development of socialist society at 
which the leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom will take 
place, the following conditions must be met: (1) people must become the “con- 
scious, effective lords of Nature”; (2) “objective, alien powers” and the “laws 
governing man’s social activity” must be mastered and “come under man’s own 
control”; and (3) people must “make their own history in full consciousness of 
what they are doing.” Lenin translates Engels’ vague propositions into a language 
“which everyone can understand: the Communists must train people who can 
“do everything.” Only such supermen will find it possible to “make their own 
history,” since to be able to do everything means to make history. Lenin, the 
great pragmatist, was speaking in all seriousness, not because he believed that 
this ideal could be attained, but because he, like his master, was interested in 
capturing the minds of the proletariat, whose saviors they had declared them- 
selves to be. Accordingly, the “leap” is set in some indefinite future. 


And so present-day Communism is working to produce the new type of man 
“capable of doing everything,” without whom it will be impossible to bring 
under control the “objective, alien powers that have hitherto dominated history.” 
The means of such education are many and varied. They are concentrated in the 
hands of the proletarian state: According to the Communists, the influence of the 
state and Party on each collective is an essential condition for its proper working, 
for all its activities, including the educational. But the most effective means of 
education remains coercion through the economic monopoly: “Until the highest 
phase of Communism arrives, socialists demand the strictest control on the part 
of society and on the part of the state over the degree of labor and the degree 
of consumption.”!6 Here Lenin prescribes a harsh training—that of rationing 
through restricted consumption. 


But is it not possible that the dream of persons “able to do everything” con- 
stitutes a breach of the directives issued by the founders of Communism? Ap- 
parently neither Engels nor Marx made mention of the need to develop a type 
of person knowing everything, without whom Communism cannot be built. 


In his labor theory of value, Marx admits no essential difference between the 
work of a common laborer and that of a scientist. He consciously avoids the 
expression “skilled labor,” referring to the idea it conveys as “more complex 
labor,” or “multiplied simple labor,” for he regarded all work as the expenditure 
of physical energy, as the “dissipation of human brain, muscles, nerves, hands, 
and so on.”!7 Although Communist experience seems to have demonstrated the 
invalidity of this theory of Marx’s, it was retained by Stalin, who in Voprosy 
leninizma confined himself to condemning “leftist leveling.” He made use of it 
for propaganda purposes, knowing fully as well as Marx the tendency of the 
working masses to regard physical work as the only real form of labor. Marx’s 
labor theory encourages this prejudiced view, which is cultivated in propagandist 


18 Lenin, op. ci., Vol. XXV, 1949, p. 441. 
17 As’ quoted in Vysheslavtsev, op. cil., pe 36. 
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literature in order to strengthen the hope of “liberated toilers” for a salutary 
change in the character of physical labor when it becomes an ability to do every- 
thing, even including control over the laws of social development. Just over a 
year ago, an article in Kommunist stated: 


Progress toward complete Communism... will take place yia a change in the 
very character of physical labor.... With the full flowering of people’s gifts and 
talents in all fields of physical and mental labor, these spheres of activity will no 
longer be restricted to a particular social stratum. All the members of a Communist 
society will be educated, intelligent, capable of performing both physical and mental 
work.. .18 ; 


So did this semi-scientific theory of Marx’s find application. 


The vagueness of the predictions made by the founders of Marxism offers 
large possibilities for making practical use of them in politics. Lenin recognized 
, this fact and taught his successors to deal skillfully with Marxist theory by 
pouncing upon interpretations which showed a lack of imagination or ingenuity: 


... we are making Marxism one-sided, distorted, dead, we are depriving it of its 
living spirit, undermining its basic theoretical principles — the dialectic, the doctrine 
of the manifold development of history, with all its contradictions; we are under- 
mining its connection with the definite practical tasks of the epoch, which may 
change with every new turn in history.1® 


How was one to give new life to Engels’ utterances, couched as they are in 
a scholastic language which conceals Utopian absurdities behind dry abstractions? 
—By translating them into a language which the proletariat could understand, by 
finding in them “definite practical tasks of the epoch,” said Lenin. That is, by 
not being afraid of “contradictions” when applying them in practice, by acting 
in accordance with Engels’ advice to make one’s own history. 

One such “contradiction” which inescapably accompanies the building of 
Communism is the existence of monopolistic state capitalism in the “fatherland 
of the workers.” This anomaly is entirely consistent with Marx’s theory and is 
fully supported not only by theoretical literature but by the practice of the 
Soviet regime. 

Marx declared that surplus value is the pivot of every social system, that it 
determines its economic and political form. He expresses this view with particular 
clarity in the following passage from Das Kapital: 


The specific economic form in which the extortion of unremunerated surplus 
labor from the immediate producer takes place determines the mutual relations of 
mastery and subordination, in what way they emerge directly out of production 
itself, and in their turn react upon it and determine it. But on this is built the entire 
structure of the social economic organization, which develops out of production 
relations, and together with this its specific political structure. That in which we 
have discovered the innermost secret and foundation of the entire social order and 


18 Kommunist, 1960, No. 1, p. 62. 
19 Lenin, op. tit., Vol. XVIL 1950, p. 20. 
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therefore also of the political form of mastery and subordination—in other words, 
the form of the state—will in all cases be the direct relation of the owners of the 
means of production to the immediate producer.?° 


Since Marx speaks of “all cases,” his statement may be taken to cover the 
Soviet regime. The proletarian state has assumed all the functions of the former 
capitalists and entrepreneurs and consequently also the production relations which 
for centuries had existed between employer and employee. Moreover, these 
relations must correspond, not to the relations in a free capitalist economy, but 
to those under a total monopoly of socialized capital, where they must be partic- 
ularly antagonistic and irreconcilable. And this is true of Soviet practice. At the 
very beginning of the Soviet regime, these relations began to take shape in the 
classic form and Lenin, in Basic Principles of Economic Policy, demanded the 
application of harsh measures—“decisive and draconian”—with regard to the 
workers. He attacked, like any zealous employer, the “small handfuls, groups, 
strata of workers who stubbornly cling to the traditions of capitalism and con- 
tinue to regard the Soviet state as before: something for which to work as little 
and as badly as possible and from which to squeeze as much money as possible.” 21 
Lenin returned again and again to this. question, intemperately demanding the 
“defeat” of “these relics of capitalist society, this human scum, these hopelessly 
rotten and dying members, this contagion, plague, ulcer, left to socialism as a 
heritage from capitalism.”22 And he applies these epithets to precisely those 
people whom it was his mission to make happy. He seems to forget that he had 
inherited from capitalism not merely the relations of worker to employer but the 
entire system, which he had adopted and developed to an unprecedented degree 
of perfection and on an unprecedented scale. He did not wish to go “back to 
premonopolistic capital,” while a monopolistic system of production inevitably 
leads to a corresponding reaction on the part of the “immediate producers,” 
which is quite in line with the teachings of Marx. 

Stalin was faced with the same problem when he introduced his merciless 
laws on labor discipline, and Khrushchev followed in his footsteps when he 
declared at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee, “We must root out 
the evil of parasitism, an indifferent attitude to work, a private-owner psychol- 
ogy.” All this would seem to be opposed to that glowing sense of well-being 
anticipated by Marx and Engels, but, as already pointed out, the prophecies of 
both were very cautious: they gave no hint of the moment when the ideal which 
they were depicting might be expected to become reality. The case of the “‘father- 
land of the workers” is no exception, but confirms the rule. The apparent alarm 
on the part of the leaders of the proletariat at the negligent attitude of the workers 
to their work is merely a propaganda trick by means of which the monopolist 
entrepreneur, appearing under the anonymous guise of “proletarian state,” drains 
off the “unpaid surplus labor.” They remain true to the teachings of Marx and 





230 As quoted in Vysheslavtsev, op. cil, p. 81. 
31 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XX VII, 1950, p. 79. 
3: Thid., Vol, XX VI, 1952, p. 371. 
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Engels, knowing as they do that there can be no other type of relation until there 
comes the “leap into the realm of freedom,” which will occur “only after many 


years.” 

Thus, in spite of the apparent failure of the Soviet regime to adhere faithfully 
to the teachings of Marx and Engels—the “leap into the realm of freedom” has 
not taken place, surplus value continues to be extracted from labor, society con- 
tinues to be divided into classes, there are Utopian dreams of creating a “new 
man,” arbitrary rule prevails and the workers fail to recognize the proletarian 
state as their own—, all this is the inevitable result of attempting to realize the 
Communist Utopia in practice, of faithfully carrying out the prediction contained 
in the Communist Manifesto, that all capital and all instruments of production 
will be centralized in the hands of the proletarian state. 


+ 
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Indians and the Soviet Union 


HERMAN AKHMINOV 


In November—December 1960, Mz. Akhminov visited India to establish personal 
contact with readers of Institute publications. The state of Soviet studies in India is a 
question of importance for the West, while Mr. Akhminov’s impressions on subject 
may also be of interest for readers in India. 


Although during the seven weeks he spent in India the author was i to 
meet and talk to more than 120 persons occupying a variety of positions in a 
dozen important cities, it was impossible in such a short time to gauge the atti- 
tude of a nation of 400 million people to such a complex phenomenon as Com- 
munism or even just to the USSR. It should therefore be emphasized from the 
outset that any conclusions drawn from this visit are bound to suffer from being 
largely based upon personal, and consequently subjective, impressions. 


First, it should be pointed out that in the whole of the Indian subcontinent 
there is no organization engaged specifically in the study of the USSR. Even 
such bodies as the Indian Council for World Affairs or the Indian School of 
International Studies have no section devoted to the USSR. According to Dr. 
Appodorai and Dr. Poplai, who are in charge of these institutions, there are plans 
for setting up such sections, but they still await implementation. 


Second, study of the Russian language is still at an elementary stage. During 
his visit, the author met only one Indian who addressed him in Russian. It 
transpired in the course of conversation that this gentleman had learned Russian 
on his own and that he entertained rather pro-Communist views, although he 
could not have been described as a Communist. 


Since one can therefore scarcely speak of any specific Soviet studies in India, 
one has to consider the level of knowledge, whether general or individual, con- 
cerning the Soviet Union. In the absence of any academic body to supply in- 
formation on the USSR, the main source isthe press. Another source is Soviet 
and other Communist propaganda, which, according to objective observers, is 
conducted on an extensive scale and supplies India with literature in many of 
the languages spoken there. This ranges from academic literature on all aspects 
of Tsarist Russia, the USSR and Indo-Soviet relations past and present, to 
pamphlets dealing’ with all kinds of topical: matters. It is, of course, difficult to 
gauge the effectiveness of such propaganda, but Soviet literature in English may 
be found at all bookstores and kiosks and, in the opinion of anti-Communist 
circles, profits from the sale of such literature constitute one of the main sources 
of finance for the Communist Party of India. 
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It would appear that the non-Communist Indian press not infrequently makes 
use of Soviet sources when dealing with the situation in the USSR. The present 
writer, for example, saw an issue of a daily paper in which an entire page was 
given over to describing the progress of Soviet science: this was based exclusively 
upon material provided by Soviet authors. 

A third source of information on the USSR and Communism may be found 
in the work of organizations connected directly or indirectly with the Indian 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, which conducts a herculean struggle against 
the effects of Communist propaganda, since the resources at its disposal are out 
of all proportion to those of its opponents. 

It might therefore be thought that most Indians are either ignorant of the 
Soviet world or influenced by Soviet propaganda, which is clearly the most 
powerful source of information. In fact, however, such a conclusion would be 
rash, if not downright incorrect. Paradoxical as it may seem, the inadequate 
organization of Soviet studies as such does not appear to prevent educated 
individuals from acquiring a knowledge of the USSR and of Communism in 
general which compares favorably, to say the least, with that of their European 
counterparts. Almost all the questions put to the author in the course of private 
conversation or public discussion were of a high standard and sometimes con- 
cerned matters that would, one might think, have interested only the specialist. 
Having learned that the author had taken part in the Soviet occupation of Estonia 
in 1940, the deputy chief editor of a Bombay newspaper asked for details of the , 
campaign. A senior official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs asked how the 
writer had managed to escape compulsory repatriation from Germany in 1945. 
There were frequent questions on the internal organization of collective farms, 
relations between the various Soviet nationalities, the extent to which legislative 
representation in the USSR corresponds to the national composition of the 
population, whether military units are formed on a nationality basis or, if not, 
whether language difficulties occur. 

It was also pleasing to note that discussion of the lectures was on a very 
businesslike level. Whereas in Europe participants in discussion try all too often 
to voice their own opinions, the Indian audiences made a great effort to subject 
the author’s views to critical analysis without launching out on a separate lecture 
of their own. In the course of seven lectures, there was only one occasion on 
which an attempt was made to turn the conversation to general themes only 
indirectly linked with the subject of the lecture. It should be mentioned that most 
of the objections raised were based on a knowledge of the subject in hand and 
not on general principles of sociology. 


The question naturally arises as to how this discrepancy can exist between 
the totally inadequate facilities for Indians to study the USSR and the fact that 
the level of knowledge of many educated Indians is as high as, if not higher than, 
that of non-specialists in Europe. First, it should be acknowledged that the 
author was able to converse only with people who had a fairly fluent knowledge 
of English, so that the above observations do not apply necessarily to the Indian 
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population as a whole. Second, general sociology is widely studied in India, 
twenty of the thirty-four universities in the country including the subject in their 
curricula and nine of these granting it the status of an independent science. 
Similarly, the study of political sciences is well developed. Of course, a general 
study of sociology or political science cannot take the place of a specific study 
of the Soviet Union, but at least it provides a suitable basis for correct under- 
standing of press reports on the Soviet Union. Third, the Indians have their 
own particular approach to Communism and the Soviet Union, which is worth 
examining. The Soviet Union does not present a direct threat to India, partic- 
ularly since, in the view of the author’s informants, Communism in India pri- 
marily owes its existence to the internal, economic state of the country and not 
to Soviet influence. On the other hand, the Soviet Union is a highly-developed 
land whose example may be utilized better than that of any other state in resolving 
India’s own economic problems. Sixty or seventy years ago, the Soviet Union 
was at much the same stage of development as India is today. Illiteracy, rural 
overpopulation, the swift growth of the cities and its attendant problems, and 
above all the need for rapid industrialization are the problems which India must 
now solve, and it is only natural that her people should take a particular interest 
in Soviet experience of dealing with similar problems. From the questions put 
to him, the author gained the impression that the people he spoke with felt it 
important to learn how specific problems are handled in the USSR. 


Another factor determining Indian interest in Communism is the conflict 
with Red China, which involves both practical and emotional considerations. 
On the one hand, Chinese pressure on India’s northern borders is an indisputable 
fact, which even Indian Communists have admitted. On the other, the Sino- 
Indian dispute is clearly of a purely national nature. As a journalist remarked to 
the author : “We like Russians and we hate the Chinese, but in neither case because 
they are Communists.” 


In evaluating the nature of Sino-Indian relations, it should be borne in mind 
that, although emotional antipathy aroused by the actions of the Chinese Com- 
munists prompts some Indians to take an anti-Chinese stand, India needs peace 
in order to complete her program of industrialization within the framework of 
a democtatic regime. Indians are, therefore, forced to restrain their feelings in 
order to avoid an open conflict. On the other hand, they must be always on the 
alert for anything that might create incidents on their northern frontier. Naturally, 
both these factors call for the greatest objectivity in assessing the situation, an 
objectivity which, despite frequent purely emotional attacks against China, is 
one of the most significant features of the Indian approach to Communism. 

It is characteristic, for instance, that even the Russian-speaking Indian with 
Communist leanings whom the author met had no illusions about this political 
method of overcoming backwardness. He stated quite frankly: “It may well be 
worth sacrificing a quarter of the population in order to ensure the progress of 
the country!” In other words, he was sufficiently well acquainted with Soviet 
history to be able to judge the qualities and faults of Soviet methods. 
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The final question that arises in analyzing the Indian attitude to Communism 
is that of the effectiveness of Soviet propaganda. In answering this question, it 
is first necessary to correct a European misconception of India and the policy 
of its government. In Western Europe, the view is often expressed that the 
Indians are “maneuvering” between East and West in order to get the best of 
both worlds, and are making larger concessions to the Soviet Union than are 
justified. It may be true to say that the Indians are endeavoring to obtain the 
gteatest benefits from both sides,but it is only fair to point out that, in Indian 
eyes, it is not India that is “maneuvering” between East and West, but the latter 
who are “maneuvering” around India, trying to inveigle her into their respective 
folds. The Indians are merely exploiting the situation to their own advantage, 


Neither the Soviet Union nor the West will ever succeed in buying India, not 
only because she is not for sale, but simply because even the most magnanimous 
aid from without can provide no more than a fraction of what India needs. The 
overwhelming proportion of India’s requirements are being covered now, and 
will continue to be in the future, by the efforts of her own people—what has been 
and will be created in India or what can be bought abroad for money which the 
country earns from exports. 


Europeans, and perhaps Americans too, should take a more balanced view of 
Soviet attempts to bring India under its influence. The fact that Khrushchev has 
received a warm welcome in India does not mean that that country will become a 
Soviet satellite, nor does the construction ofa steelworks by Soviet specialists sig- 
nify her economic enslavement. Sooner or later, the Soviet specialists will depart, 
but the plant will remain. Such is the reasoning of the Indians, and there could be no 
objection to it were there not another side to the problem—the extent of the 
Communist danger within India itself. This problem is primarily linked with the 
successful implementation of India’s reconstruction program, and only second- 
arily with Soviet propaganda and Communist influence from without. However, 
after numerous conversations and discussions with members of the Indian 
intelligentsia, the author came to the conclusion that a really objective study of 
the Soviet Union could play no small part in the development of India. As already 
stated, the Indians’ interest in the Soviet Union is primarily dictated by a desire 
to become familiar with any experience which they can utilize in the reconstruc- 
tion of their country. Quite naturally, the Soviets exploit this interest, substituting 
propaganda for the real information that the Indians seek. In this way, they hope 
to increase the number of people who, like the student mentioned above, con- 
sider it worth while to make the sacrifices which Communism demands in order 
to change the country’s level of economic development, as was done in Russia. 
From this it emerges that what India needs is not anti-Soviet propaganda, but 
opportunities for making an objective study of the Soviet Union. Help given 
to India to achieve this end may well bear far more fruit than any amount of 
anti-Soviet demagoguery. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Agricultural Problems in the Communist Bloc 


The plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee held in January 
of this year declared in its final resolution that the present level and rate of 
growth in agricultural production, particularly in the output of stockfarming 
products, was unsatisfactory. At about the same time, Communist China an- 
nounced that Chinese agriculture had been unable to fulfill its plan for 1960.? 
The chronic difficulties encountered by Poland and Eastern Germany in ensuring 
food supplies are well known. At the Fifth Plenary Session of the Polish Central 
Committee, Gomulka openly stated that his country’s agriculture was not 
satisfying the needs of the population and that this made necessary the import 
of considerable quantities of grain and fodder. In 1959—60, Poland was obliged 
to accept United States credits amounting to 103,300,000 dollars for the purchase 
of grain: in 1960 alone, 600,000 tons costing 41,500,000 dollars were purchased.4 
Poland has always been an exporter of meat; nevertheless, in 1960 she purchased 
three million marks’ worth of meat products from Western Germany. Hungary 
had to import potatoes in 1959 and grain in 1960.6 Like Poland, Bulgaria has 
bought American grain: 200,000 tons in 1959 and 150,000 tons in 1960.’ 

These figures are enough to give an idea of the general output crisis which 
is besetting agriculture in the Eastern bloc. In China, this crisis appears to be 
particularly acute: one has only to bear in mind the large-scale purchases of 
Canadian grain and the mobilization of the country’s inner forces in an effort 
to stem the crisis. 

In February 1961, Canadian Minister of Agriculture Hamilton announced 
that in the course of this year Canada will supply Communist China with 750,000 
tons of wheat and 260,000 tons of barley, amounting in value to 60,000,000 
dollars.8 This is particularly remarkable in view of the fact that Communist 
China has hitherto for the most part imported industrial products and paid for 
them with agricultural produce. The Chinese Communist Minister of Agriculture, 
Liao Lu-yen, stated in 1960: “In 1959, China’s total exports were almost four 
times as great as in 1950. More than 70 percent of the goods exported were 
agricultural produce or processed agricultural products.’”® 


1 TASS, January 18, 1961. 

2 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, January 25, 1961. 

3 Ibid., July 23, 1960. 

4 Ibid., March 4, 1960, 

5 Stddenische Zeitung, Munich, January 26, 1961. 

© Népszabadsdg, March 15, 1960, and January 3, 1961. 
7 Radio Sofia, October 13, 1960. 

8 Sdldeutsche Zeitung, February 4—5, 1961. 

9 Peking Review, 1960, No. 37. 
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It is fairly clear from what Liao Lu-yen says that the primitive level of China’s 
agriculture is hindering her industrialization. There are other reasons for this 
as well as the fact that with agriculture at its present level an increase in exports 
is scarcely possible. In the same article, Liao Lu-yen writes: 


Only a steady growth in grain production will make ıt possible to extend the 
area under industrial crops and gradually remove the contradictions obtaining 
between the planting of grain and industrial crops. ... With our country’s industry 
at its present level, there is no difficulty, for example, in building yearly ten or more 
textile plants with 100,000 spindles each. [But] providing the raw materials required 
each year by these ten plants... will be no easy task. 


In Communist countries, it is usual for the interests of industrial production 
to be placed before those of food production. In this case, however, even though 
it is clear that the further development of China’s textile industry depends upon 
an increase in the areas planted under cotton, Liao Lu-yen asserts: “It would 
be wrong to extend the areas under industrial crops at the expense of food crops 
before we have achieved an appreciable increase in grain production.” 


In doing so, Liao Lu-yen draws attention to a fact that is of particular impor- 
tance in assessing the present position of China’s economy. It is not only that the 
country’s industrialization is threatened by the inability of agriculture to furnish 
adequate quantities of cotton and other industrial raw materials: there is the 
danger of famine. According to Liao Lu-yen, the subsistence of a people is on 
the whole assured when grain production is on the increase. Finding a satisfactory 
solution to this problem presents tremendous difficulties. The Chinese Com- 
munists themselves make infinitesimal claims for the mechanization of their 
country’s agriculture: Liao Lu-yen puts the degree of mechanization in 1959 at 
only 5 percent. 


During the ten years 1959-69, China’s grain output is to be doubled. The 
inability of industry to ensure an adequate degree of agricultural mechanization 
and supply the necessary quantities of artificial fertilizers within this period 
unaided is beyond question. Despite any claims to the contrary, the output 
per capita of China’s main industries is still far behind that of the Comecon 


countries: 


Per Capita Output in 1959 


Coal Petrolenm Steel Cement 
(kWh) ——_—— (Kilogram) 

USSR? cidaucis tihend 1,260.0 2,071 616.0 285.0 184.0 
Czechoslovakia ........ 1,614.0 4,331 = 453.0 350.0 
Eastern Germany ...... 2,153.0 4,303 a 185.0 243.0 
Poland o...on aaa.. 902.0 3,542 y 211.0 182.0 
Hungary .........eeeee 715.0 1,188 104.0 177.1 144.2 
Rumania ..........000. 373.8 194 626.5 77.7 156.4 
Bulgaria ..........000. 497.0 688 Ze 29.5 184.0 
Albania .........0.000. 109.0 183 305.0 = 48.0 
Communist China ...... 42.0 413 3.5 12.2 14.2 


SOURCE: Népsrebadsag, Bodapest, January 7, 1961 
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It is evident that without large imports of machinery Communist China can 
scarcely carry through the modernization of her agriculture in ten years. Since 
the Comecon countries themselves must apply considerable effort to modernize 
their own agricultural equipment, it is also doubtful whether they can do much 
to help China rapidly out of her agricultural crisis. 

While Communist statesmen often boast of achievements in industrialization, 
they mention those in agriculture much more rarely. At the Twenty-First Party 
Congress, Khrushchev said that the per capita output of America’s agriculture 
was still 40 percent higher than that of the USSR.1° This solitary indication, 
itself probably an embellishment of the true state of affairs, by no means describes 
the full extent of the backwardness of Soviet agriculture, which even so strives 
to provide a model for the other countries of the Eastern bloc. Even Communist 
statistics make it clear how unjustified such a claim to leadership is: 


Average Yields per Hectare of Selected Crops 


(Metric Tons) 

———_—_—- WHEAT ——_——__——_- — RYE —— 

1955 1957 1958 1959 1955 1957 1958 1959 
Albania ..........eceee. 1.03 1.16 0,98 — 091 0.91 0.77 = 
Bulgaria .........e eee. 1.40 166 161 1.73 44103 097 0.93 eo 
Czechoslovakia ......... 204 206 183 £4228 189 183 190 202 
Poland 2issemsnidaceses 149 161 157 172 141 147 «141 1.56 
Hungary ........ceeeeee 156 156 125 1.70 121 1416 O99 1.25 
Eastern Germany ....... 3.03 3.00 3.10 — 218 203 216 = 
Rumania ........e.ee0e. 102 125 0.98 — 106 0.98 0.88 = 
USSR EE 135* 1.47* 1.62% Bat = = B = 

— POTATOES ——_————_- —— SUGAR BEET ——————_- 

1955 1957 1958 1959 1955 1957 1958 1959 
Albania ........eeceeee. 7.94 872 6.02 — 19.79 17.87 13.04 = 
Bulgaria a...n. 10.59 937 6.52 10.20 13.33 23.57 14.42 = 
Czechoslovakia ......... 12.73 13.94 10,91 — 28.51 29.83 29.91 = 
Poland ........seeeeeees 10.01 1273 1268 1280 1866 2255 23.57 15.90 
Hungary s.es... 10.67 11.19 10.78 8.98 19.74 22.20 19.00 21.85 
Eastern Germany ....... 13.28 1793 1495 ` — 2659 2952 31.27 = 
Rumania o...on. 10.06 11.47 10.18 — 13.80 15.55 12.24 = 
USSRG occ ciceadiontices 7.92 9.09 9.17 — 17.63 18.82 21.80 = 


* Winter wheat. 
SOURCE: Statisatikal Sxemle, Budapest, June 1960, p. 642, 


These data, published by the Hungarian state office of statistics, acquire 
added interest in that Soviet statistics mostly deal only with grain in general, 
thus greatly obscuring the true situation. Moreover, even the figures just quoted 
present the USSR in a favorable light since they give no information on the 
average Soviet yields of rye and mention only the winter wheat crop. For all 
other countries, they give the average for winter and spring crops, and even so 
the USSR comes sixth, with only Rumania and Albania behind. Nowhere does 
the USSR occupy either first or second place: these are taken by Eastern Germany 





10 Prasda, January 28, 1959. 
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and Czechoslovakia, which had laid the foundations of their relatively advanced 
agriculture before they had come within the orbit of the Eastern bloc. 

If China is to modernize her agriculture with the aid of the Comecon countries, 
the latter will hardly be able within the foreseeable future to bring their own 
agricultural production up to the level of Western Europe. Even the targets 
for mechanization and application of artificial manure planned to be reached 
by these countries in 1965 are lower than the level attained by Western Germany 
in 1957-58. The following tables show the extent to which agriculture in the 
Eastern bloc countries is being neglected in favor of industrialization. 


Hectares of Agricultural Land per Tractor 


1949 1957 1965* 

Poland |. i524 653.2% 711 291 117 
Czechoslovakia ...... 230 102 36 
Eastern Germany .... — 150 mae 
Hungary srsreerseis 453 219 93 
USSR agora renn — 257 123 
Bulgaria ....surssses 688 262 — 
Rumania: isis cee 1,001 413 100 
Western Germany.... 78 14 en 
Application per Hectare of Artificial Manure 

(Kilograms) 

1938 1957-58 1965* 

Polgnd sie viewed hans 6.7 35.6 77.9 
Czechoslovakia ...... — 61.8 183.2 
Eastern Germany .... 142.8 173.8 212.0 
Hungary saisekeret 2.2 19.5 60.0 
USSR a nuseeardees 3.8 11.6 134.0 
Rumania ..cseeseees — 2.5 mee 


Western Germany... 154.5 246.4 ~— 
* Planned figures, 
SOURCES: Maly Rocxnth Stetystycxny (Small Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, 1960; United Natwas Beowoaric Survey of Europe mm 1956, 
le 1957, Chapter I; Hromencts Sarvey of Karepe m 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p. 37, Sehetess, Bucharest, May 19, 


It was not until after Stalin’s death, at the Twentieth Party Congress, that 
the stagnation of Soviet agriculture was first admitted. In 1913, Russia’s output 
of grain was 80,100,000 tons; in 1953, it was 82,500,000 tons. This growth in 
production was far behind the increase in the country’s population. After 1953, 
a certain increase in agricultural production took place: in 1956, grain output 
tose to 127,800,000 tons. There followed another setback similar to the one 
last year which led to the stormy plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
in January 1961: in 1957, grain output amounted to 104,800,000 tons; in 1958, 
a record year, to 139,400,000 tons; in 1959, to 124,800,000 tons; and in 1960, 
to 133,200,000 tons. The planned figure for 1960 was 152,300,000 tons.14 During 

u J, V. Stalin, Voaprosy lesinizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, pp. 542 aad 
701; 1958 Economic Survey of Europe, United Nations, Geneva, 1959, chap. I, p. 21; Economie Bulletin for 


Europe, Vol. XT, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, No. 1, p. 13; TASS, January 21, 1960, and January 25, 
1961. l 
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the last five years, therefore, the average annual grain output of the USSR was 
126,000,000 tons—i.e., less than the level reached in 1956. This hardly answers 
to the Soviet plan of overtaking the United States. According to Communist 
sources, United States production of wheat and corn (in some cases the yearly 
average) in selected years between 1934 and 1958 was as follows: 


1934-38 1948-50 1958 
SOWN AREA (Hectares): 
Wheat .....cccecseeeuees 22,400,000 28,300,000 21,600,000 
E: E saeteantens 37,800,000 34,000,000 29,700,000 
PRODUCTION (Tons): 
Wheat cacsinivicosawiees 19,480,000 30,960,000 39,800,000 
CBD dca iets Malesaag 3 53,070,000 83,840,000 96,520,000 


SOURCE: Sfatıaiskai Samle, Budapest, February 1960, 


In the record year 1958, the USSR produced 16,700,000 tons of cora from a 
sown area of 8,100,000 hectares, and 76,600,000 tons of wheat from a sown area 
of 66,600,000 hectares.1* In that year, therefore, the area sown to wheat in the 
United States was only 32.43 percent of that in the USSR, but its production 
was 51.96 percent of the Soviet figure. For corn, the area sown in the USSR 
was 27.27 percent of that in the United States, but production was only 17.30 
percent of the American figure. 

The production of grain is not the only source of anxiety for those concerned 
with Soviet agricultural yields: state purchases of grain fell sharply in 1960, as 
the following table will show: 





Total Gram Output State Purchases ————~- 

(Tons) Tons Percent of Total 
1 o eee 82,500,000 31,100,000 37.7 
F956 i vay sus 127,800,000 54,100,000 42.3 
TOOT ge eee 104,800,000 35,400,000 33.8 
1908 is ces 139,400,000 57,200,000 41.0 
1959... aan. 124,800,000 56,800,000 45.5 
1900. ET 133,200,000 46,700,000 35.1 


sae SOURCES: 1958 Ecommit Sarvey of Burope, United Nation, Geneva, 1959, Chapter I, p, 21; TASS, January 21, 1960, and Janmary 25, 


Khrushchev also announced that the results of cattle raising in 1960 fell short 
of those envisaged by the Seven-Year-Plan.1® At the end of 1957, the USSR pos- 
sessed 66,800,000 head of cattle, including 31,400,000 cows.14 According to the 
Seven-Year Plan, it should have 109,000,000 head of cattle, including 49,000,000 
cows, by 1965.15 The following table, showing the actual numbers of cattle 
at the end of each of the last four years, makes it clear that during the remaining 
years of the Seven-Year Plan a much higher average annual rate of increase must 
be attained if the 1965 target is to be reached: 


18 Binletyh statystycany, Warsaw, 1959, No. 12. 

13 TASS, January 20, 1961. 

14 Vestnik statistiki, 1958, No. 4, p. 93. 

18 Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. II, p. 43. 
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Numbers of Cattle in the USSR, 1957—60 
(As of December 31) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Cottle cosan 66,800,000 70,842,000 74,200,000 75,800,000 
COWS ies cctine Sse 31,400,000 33,298,000 33,900,000 34,800,000 


SOURCES: Venk statistiki, 1958, No. 4, p. 93; Beonomis Survey of Barape in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter ILL, 
p. 43; Presds, January 26, 1961. 

The plenary session of the Party Central Committee held in January of this 
year revealed a large number of reasons for the stagnation in agriculture. We will 
quote here only those that were most frequently mentioned. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR D. S. Polyansky stated: 


In most areas of the RSFSR, a scientific system of agricultural management had 
been elaborated. Unfortunately, however, the necessary measures remained only 
too often paper recommendations. ... From year to year, new technical equipment 
is supplied to rural areas; the level of technical supplies to agriculture is constantly 
improving. This is a fact familiar to everyone. Nevertheless, the production of 
machines and equipment for the kolkhozes and sovkhozes still fails to satisfy the 
growing requirements of arable farming and livestock raising.... The number of 
cattle is increasing, but the mechanization of farms is still at a low level.18 


First Secretary of the Kazakhstan Party Central Committee D. A. Kunaev 
declared: 


One of the worst bottlenecks in the development of livestock raising is the 
shortage of accommodation for animals and poultry.... This year, over six million 
head of productive livestock were left without accommodation for the winter... 

In many sovkhozes in the virgin lands, there was a shortage of housing, schools, 
hospitals, clubs, children’s institutions, dining rooms and stores. All this seriously 
affects the assignment of permanent cadres and the production activity of the 
sovkhozes. 

Our requirements in mineral fertilizers are only half satisfied.... The cost of 
production is high. In 1960, as a result, the cost of producing one centner [100 
kilograms] of grain was 45.83 rubles, instead of 39.59 rubles.17 


None of these reports named the “socialist” transformation of agriculture 
as one of the causes of the present situation, but occasional reports filter through 
the Iron Curtain to show that the kolkhoznik reacts very unfavorably to the 
tendency in the USSR, sometimes overt, sometimes disguised, to bring the 
country’s entire agriculture under direct state control. In an open letter to 
Khrushchev, the chairman of the “Lenin” Kolkhoz, in the Ukrainian village of 
Sulimovka, wrote: 


In our neighborhood, the “Stalin” Kolkhoz, in the village of Sesenkov, was 
made into a sovkhoz. An excessive quantity of machinery was allocated to it. If one 
compares this sovkhoz with our kolkhoz with regard to equipment, ıt appears as 
though we were living in another country.18 





16 Prapda, January 12, 1961. 
1? Ihid. 
18 Selskaya xbizn, December 13, 1960. 
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These lines go to the root of the matter: agriculture is to be completely 
“socialized,” i.e., brought under state control through the establishment of 
new sovkhozes. Not only the statistics quoted above covering the development of 
state purchases of grain, but these lines also show that the Soviet government’s 
agrarian policy is meeting passive resistance. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain 
the failure of the policy of favoring the sovkhozes to bear any especial fruit. 
The virgin lands of Kazakhstan are the strongholds of “sovkhozization”: 
nevertheless, it is Kazakhstan’s output that tends most to bring down the average 
figures for the country’s grain yields. The cultivation of the virgin lands in this 
region is Khrushchev’s own project, which he looks on with a jealous eye: but 
its results are disastrous. The following table shows the grain yields during the 
last five years in the USSR and its chief agricultural regions and the average 
yield per hectare: 


Total Grain Yield 


(Toas) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
USSR. Sasiaesa vidas 127,600,000 105,000,000 141,200,000 124,800,000 133,200,000 
RSESR peony ewes 72,000,000 59,200,000 79,000,000 68,800,000 78,600,000 
Kazakhstan ......... 23,800,000 10,600,000 22,000,000 18,800,000 — 
WEBBING Aqacsaahes aes 23,800,000 26,300,000 31,300,000 27,800,000 26,700,000 


Yield per Hectare 


(Kilograms) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
USSR enaoui 1,000 840 1,130 1,000* _ 
RSFSR ....... 950 800 1,070 980 1,060 
Kavakhstan.... 1,060 460 950 900* 840 
Ukraine ...... 1,210 1,480 1,710 1,500* 1,570 


* Estimated figure. 
SOURCES” Beoncens Sarry of Exurepe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter I, p. 9; Prerda, January 12, 1961, 


The low average yield per unit area in Kazakhstan and other problems of 
Soviet agriculture become the more threatening in view of the fact that the Euro- 
pean satellites are encountering similar difficulties. In 1960, only Czechoslovakia, 
after a considerable period of setbacks, was able to report an overfulfillment 
of her agricultural plan, thereby increasing the total volume of her agricultural 
output for the year by 7 percent above that for the preceding year, that of her 
crop production by 12 percent and livestock products by 1.2 percent.'* The 
significance of this success, however, appears less when one bears in mind 
that this was the first year in which her agriculture had surpassed the prewar 
level to any appreciable extent. The following table shows the course of this 
development expressed in terms of 1953: 





19 Aufbau imd Frieden, Prague, January 3, 1961, and February 9, 1961. 
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Agricultural Output in Czechoslovakia, 1936—60 


(1953 = 100) 
1936 1948 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Stock Raising.... 108.7 84.7 133.9 133.9 137.1 138.8 
` Arable Farming.. 125.0 86.0 96.6 100.9 96.4 108.0 
Total Output ... 113.6 85.5 110.3 113.7 112.1 120.0 


SOURCES: Asfhen and Frisen, Prague, Jacvary 3 and February 9, 1961; Stetravibe Sxemh, Budapest, May 1960. 


It will be seen that the increase in livestock products was accompanied by 
a fall in the output of arable farming, which has so far failed to reach its prewar 
level. Even the output of meat and dairy products, however, is not yet meeting 
the population’s requirements: in 1960, 14.7 percent of the meat and 18.4 percent 
of the butter consumed, i. €., 107,560 and 14,600 tons respectively, was imported 
from abroad. 20 » 

The state office for statistics of Eastern Germany has reported an increase 
in the yield per hectare of bread grains during 1960 and a fall in that of fodder 
crops. State purchases of fat stock went up by 10.5 percent, but the annual plan 
for milk production was not fulfilled.#4 

Last year saw the completion of Poland’s five-year plan. On February 9, 
1961, Radio Warsaw reported that the agricultural plan for 1960 had been over- 
fulfilled by 1.8 percent, while that for the five-year period had been fulfilled to 
the extent of only 97.3 percent. 

The situation in those satellites-Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania—which 
have been given especial agricultural responsibilities within the framework of 
Comecon is of particular interest. The central organ of the Hungarian Communist 
Party published a report on the results of the three-year plan 1958—60 which 
contains much information, on the mechanization of the country’s agriculture 
but has little definite to say on the level of output.?# Shortly afterward, the same 
paper reported Kadar as stating that the country’s total agricultural output 
during the three-year plan had increased by 11.5 percent over that of the previous 
three years, whereas an increase of 12 percent had been planned.*° On the previous 
occasion, the paper had stated that the output of beef in 1958—60 was 16 percent 
and of pork 15 percent greater than in the previous three years. Data published 
by the United Nations, however, would seem ‘to contradict this: 


\ 


Harvest Results in Hungary, 1957—59 


(Tors) 
1957 1958 1959 
Wheat and Rye ..... 2,450,000: 1,860,000 2,350,000 
Barley ........e0ee. 960,000 740,000 1,090,000 
Oats. aaneren 260,000 190,000 260,000 
COM re 3,230,000 2,830,000 3,550,000 
Sugar Beet ......... 1,880,000 2,070,000 2,810,000 


SOURCE: Brencmic Serny sf Enrepe in 1959, United Nanons, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p, 11. 


30 Prdce, Prague, December 15, 1960. 
21 Swddextsche Zeitung, February 9, 1961. 
33 Népszabadsàg, January 29, 1961. 

*3 Ibid., February 5, 1961. 
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Livestock Numbers in Hungary, 1954-58 


1954—58 Average March 1, 1958 


Cittert ennert 2,060,000 1,940,000 
COWS 618s eens 980,000 970,000 
PIGS A E TTET 6,990,000 6,860,000* 
lela a o N and ae es 1,910,000 2,050,000 
Poultry eannan. 22,800,000 25,500,000** 


eon 
SOURCE: Ecomsas Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p. 43. 


In 1960, the output of bread grains fell to 2,120,000 tons.?4 As the table shows, 
the numbers of cattle and pigs fell in 1958 below their previous average levels. 
In 1959—60, the number of pigs fell by 2.6 percent and that of cattle by 1.7 percent 
below the 1958 level.25 Thus, an increase of 11—12 percent in Hungary’s total 
agricultural production in 1958-60 would seem to be impossible. 


While the Hungarian Communists attempt to disguise the stagnation of 
their country’s agriculture by making slight adjustments to their statistics, their 
Bulgarian comrades show a preference for glowing promises. In January 1959, 
First Secretary of the Bulgarian Party Central Committee Todor Zhivkov 
promised to treble his country’s agricultural output in two years;2 two years 
later, he announced that the Third Five-Year Plan (1958-62) had been fulfilled 
in three years.2”? In a speech before the Bulgarian National Assembly, State 
Planning Commission Chairman Stanko Todorov stated that by the end of 
1960 Bulgaria had reached the level which, according to the directives of the 
Seventh Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, was supposed to be attained 
in 1962.28 The following tables, which are partly taken from official Communist 
sources, hardly bear out these statements. Not only did production fail to teach 
all the targets laid down in the plan for 1960; in respect of some important items, 
it was lower than in the preceding year. 


* As of October 15, 1957, 
Estimated figure. 


Actual and Planned Output of Certain Crops in Bulgaria, 1959—61 
(Tom) 


1959 1960 1960 1961 
Actual 


Planned Actual Planned 
Wheat and Rye.......... 2,501,000 2,818,000 2,455,000 2,500,000 
Fodder Crops ..........- 2,368,000 3,138,000 2,334,000 2,655,000 
CONOR 1564s oad tawe 53,000 92,000 65,000 53,000 
LODACEO oreesa Taaa 90,000 90,000 65,000 90,000 
Sugar Beet .. cece ceeee 1,370,000 1,900,000 1,620,000 1,775,000 
GrAPEB .eusunsesaracreeo . 670,000 1,006,000 585,000 * 870,000 
LOMATOES ie ene vvwinas oe 470,000 975,000 620,000 880,000 
SOUR Excomsarie S. wog of Eepe m 1959, Usted Nenoos, Genev, 1960, Chapter IE, p11, Reotidaki dib, Soba, 


Deconber 2 1989, ced Deer 1 





44 Ihid., January 3, 1961. 

25 Thid., December 9, 1960. 

% TASS, January 19, 1959. 

3? Népszabadsag, December 21, 1960. 

38 Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, December 17, 1960. 
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The state of stock raising in Bulgaria is no better. Although Bulgaria suffered 
scarcely any damage during the last war, many branches of the stock raising 
industry have failed to reach their prewar level: 


Numbers of Livestock in Bulgaria, 1939-61 


January 1 January 1 January 1 1961 

1939 1959 1960 1961 (Plan) 
Cattle ........ 1,532,000 1,356,000 1,284,000 1,536,000 1,670,000 
Cows ...... 545,000 534,000 509,000 530,000 580,000 
SHEED isis bons 10,262,000 8,619,000 8,769,000 8,901,000 9,200,000 
PIGS soenen 807,000 2,052,000 2,209,000 2,448,000 2,400,000 
Poultry ...... 12,233,000 15,236,000 21,669,000 21,500,000 20,000,000 


SOURCES: Ascmeire siatisisque buipere, Sofia, 1956, p, 49; Rabotxicherke dado, Sofia, January 26, 1960, and December 17, 1960. 


As for Rumania, First Secretary of the Party Politburo Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej announced at a plenary session of the Central Committee the draft plan for 
the country’s economy in 1961 and mentioned some production figures for the 
previous year. He stated that in 1960 the wheat harvest had amounted to 3,960,000 
tons and the corn yield to between 5,100,000 and 5,600,000 tons.?? These figures 
imply a certain drop in the production of these crops, as the following table 
‘shows: 


Wheat and Corn Harvest in Rumania, 1957—60 


(Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Wheat.........0000- 3,700,000 2,910,000 4,000,000 3,960,000 
CONS iwaiecetehens 6,340,000 3,660,000 5,700,000 5,100,000 5,600,000 


a SOURCES: Hromamie Sarvey of Harepe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter IL, p. 11; Semela, Bucharest, November 1, 

On the same occasion, Gheorghiu-Dej stated that in the first nine months 
of 1960 the number of cows on state and collective farms had increased by 21,000 
and 100,000 respectively. It is difficult to draw any substantial conclusion from 
these data, since they ignore the situation on the personal plots of collective 
farmers, even though in all the Comecon countries, including the USSR, these 
personal plots are of great importance with respect to stockraising. One may 
only conclude that Gheorghiu-Dej’s reserve on the subject of the personal 
plots was due to a desire to conceal the true situation. 


* 


From this brief survey of some of the more important features of the agri- 
cultural situation in the Eastern bloc countries, it becomes clear that agriculture 
has become one of the chief problems with which the governments of these 
countries are confronted. The investment and price policies pursued by these 
governments display features which are consistent with this view and which 
furnish increasing justification for the assumption that the principle of giving 
priority to heavy industry is no longer so sacred as it was in Stalin’s time. Certain 


29 Scheia, Bucharest, November 1, 1960. 
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statesmen in the Communist countries appear to recognize that industrialization 
must suffer if the supply of foodstuffs is constantly bedeviled by a crisis which 
threatens to become chronic. It is true that since 1953 the USSR has been con- 
sistently seeking a way to promote agriculture without prejudicing industriali- 
zation, but this compromise policy has not succeeded in solving the prolonged 
agricultural crisis of the Soviet bloc. Other attempts have also been made to 
find a solution without specifically abandoning the principle of priority for heavy 
industry. On February 20, 1957, for example, the USSR concluded an agreement 
with Bulgaria under which Bulgaria undertook to deliver larger quantities of 
such labor-consuming types of produce as tobacco, fresh vegetables and fruit, 
including grapes. To assist her in this, the USSR granted Bulgaria a credit of 
200,000,000 rubles and undertook to increase her deliveries of wheat in order 
that Bulgaria might concentrate upon what might be called large-scale truck 
gardening.®° In August 1960, North Viet-Nam received a Soviet credit of 
350,000,000 rubles for the purpose of promoting agricultural schemes from 
which the produce will go primarily to the USSR.34 

Such credits contradict the principle of giving priority to heavy industry, 
even though in theory this principle is of primary importance even for the 
satellites today. But reality cannot indefinitely give way to dogma. On January 
6, 1961, Khrushchev delivered a long speech before a joint meeting of Party 
organizations from the Higher Party School, the Academy of Social Sciences 
and the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. In this speech, which even in the Soviet 
bloc was not published until over two weeks after the event and which did 
not receive the attention it deserved in the non-Communist world, Khrushchev 
not only dealt with problems of world politics but also had something to say 
about domestic problems, including agriculture. He declared: 


But obviously we are not now going to carry the policy of developing ferrous 
metallurgy to extremes. Clearly, we shall divert a part of capital investment to 
agriculture and light industry. Communism cannot be built by offering only machi- 
nery, ferrous and non-ferrous metals. People must be able to eat well and dress well, 
have somewhere to live and other material and cultural amenities.** 


The diversion of capital investments from heavy industry to agriculture 
and light industry is a proposal which previously could hardly have been imagined 
as coming from one of the Soviet leaders. Remarkably enough, this piece of 
“revisionism” did not provoke a protest from the Chinese “dogmatists.” On 
the contrary, they speak in strikingly similar terms. The final resolution adopted 
by the plenary session of the Chinese Party Central Committee in January of 
this year declared, for example: 


The entire nation must concentrate its efforts upon consolidating the agricultural 
front; we must regard agriculture as the foundation of the national economy.** 





30 Radio Sofia, February 20, 1957. 
3l Novos vremya, 1960, No. 34, p. 4. 
33 Prasda, January 25, 1961. 

33 Népszabadsdg, January 24, 1961. 
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Kadar also hastened to confirm Khrushchev’s theses. Addressing a meeting 
of collective farmers on February 4, 1961, he said: 


While our industrial output increased by 40 percent within three years, agri- 
cultural production rose by no more than 11.5 percent. To every intelligent person 
who knows this it is clear what should be done. We must ensure a more rapid in- 
crease in our agricultural output. However many machines we may manufacture, 
no one wants to eat a goulash made from cogwheels.. .34 


It is, of course, possible that this new line is due, not only to difficulties in 
ensuring adequate food supplies, but also to far-reaching changes that are taking 
place in the military strategy of the atomic age. It should not be forgotten that 
the principle of giving priority to heavy industry was always associated with 
the problem of defense. Although even the atomic age cannot dispense with 
heavy industry, consumer goods and foodstuffs, in the presence of the mutual 
atomic deterrent, can also become useful weapons. The pressure to improve 
the living standard of the Soviet population is not the only reason why Khrush- 
chev is recommending a more favorable treatment of the needs of agriculture. 
He is well aware that in an age when the hungry populations of the less developed 
countries are continually acquiring greater importance in world politics, food 
reserves may well serve as a means of Communist expansion. At the agricultural 
conference held in Moscow on February 2~3, 1960, he declared: 


We now possess everything necessary in order to create such an abundance of 
agricultural products in our countries as will not only satisfy domestic requirements 
but also make it possible to constantly extend the economic influence of socialism 
beyond the borders of our system.*5 


For the present, therefore, the Eastern bloc is in the grips of a prolonged 
agricultural crisis. The Communist leaders are attempting to overcome this 
crisis and to turn agriculture into a weapon of Communism. Whether the revision 
of Communist theory which this requires will in fact be undertaken is a question 
which only the Twenty-Second Soviet Party Congress can decide. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


3 Jbid., February 5, 1961. 
35 Neses Deutschland, Berlin, April 1, 1960. 
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Agriculture 


The Consumer and Soviet Agriculture 


The plenary sessions of the Central Committee held in December 1959 and 
January 1961 to review the achievements of agriculture during the previous 
season present a nateworthy contrast in atmosphere. The former occasion was 
marked by a distinct note of optimism. Although in many respects both pro- 
duction and state purchases were lower than they had been in the record year 
of 1958, the cotton and grape harvests and also state purchases of meat and 
dairy products had reached unprecedented levels. Even the failure of the harvest 
in Kazakhstan did not succeed in obscuring the effect produced by announce- 
ments of achievements in other fields. 


Events took a surprising turn, however, at the plenary session convened on 
January 10, 1961, following its postponement from the previous December. By 
that time, the results of the 1960 harvest were more or less assessed and, despite 
earlier fears that the session would be faced with the unenviable task of explaining 
away some disastrous failures in agriculture, it transpired that, so far as deliveries 
to the state were concerned, the figures for agricultural production, with the 
exception of cotton, were up on those for the previous year. The following table 
gives the figures for state purchases of major items of agricultural production in 
1959 and 1960: 


1959 1960 


Grain (Toms) ...ceseeees 46,600,000 46,700,000 
Sugar Beet (Tons)........ 41,400,000 48,400,000 
Cotton (Tons) .esssesess 4,700,000 4,400,000 
Sunflower Seed (Tons).... 1,900,000 2,300,000 
Potatoes (Tons) ......00. 6,800,000 7,100,000, 
Vegetables (Tons) ....... 4,500,000 5,100,000 
Meat (Live Weight, Tons). 7,600,000 7,900,000 
Milk (T028) s¢0y sexier sin 25,000,000 26,300,000 
Eggs (Millions) .......0. 5,600 6,500 


SOURCES: Pracde, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961. 


It might appear that these results too justified a certain optimism regarding the 
state of Soviet agriculture. Nevertheless, the plenary session was made the occasion 
for severe criticism of the entire Soviet agricultural system. The speeches of all 
high officials from the individual republics and, in particular, those of Khrushchev 
were so critical that, despite the shining example of agricultural shock workers 
who had set up new records, the general picture of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union was far from attractive. Failures in agricultural production inevitably 
entailed failure to meet the requirements of the population. At the plenary session, 
leaders of the two largest republics, the RSFSR and the Ukraine, D. S. Polyansky 
and N. V. Podgorny, both admitted breakdowns in the supply of meat and dairy 
products: 


4o 


Despite the fact that 16 percent more meat and meat products, 10 percent more 
milk and dairy products and 8 percent more eggs were sold to the population [of 
the RSFSR] in 1960 than in 1959, in a number of cities and workers’ settlements 
there are breakdowns in the supply to the public of meat, milk and butter, the 
demand for which has risen substantially of late.} 

In 1960, more livestock products were sold to the population of the [Ukrainian] 
republic through state and cooperative trade than in 1958 and 1959. Nevertheless, 
in a number of towns there were, breakdowns in the supply of meat and dairy 
products.? 


At an agricultural conference held in Voronezh on February 11, Khrushchev 
struck out at low grain yields: “Can a leader really be contént with a yield of 
700—800, or even, say, 1100 kilograms per hectare? How do you think you can 
attain Communism on a crop like that? After all, under Communism you cahnot 
hand out milk by the teaspoon.’ 


The Central Statistical Authority’s report on fulfillment of the 1960 state 
plan drily states: “Although output and purchases of agricultural products were 
much higher than in 1953, the increased demand for meat, milk, butter and certain 
other foodstuffs is not being fully met.’’4 


The same applies to cereal products, as some figures relating to state pur- 
chases of grain will show. At the Central Committee plenary session in January 
of this year, Khrushchev stated that, according to estimates of the State Planning 
Commission and the State Committee for Grain Products, an annual crop of 
68,800,000 tons of grain would have to be reached in the next few years if the 
country’s requirements were to be fully met. ë Comparing this figure, which was ° 
also given in the resolution adopted by the Central Committee on January 18,8 
with the actual level of state purchases of grain achieved during the last few years, 
we find that, so far at least, state purchases of grain have come no nearer than 
about 11,900,000 tons short of this figure. As we have seen, the actual figure in 
1960 was 46,700,000 tons; in 1958, it was 56,870,000 tons; while the average 
annual figure for the two five-year periods 1949-53 and 1954—58 was respec- 
tively 36,380,000 and 43,570,000 tons.” During the latter five-year period, there- 
fore, the actual level of state purchases of grain was some 25,230,000 tons below 
the figure given by Khrushchev. This is only one million tons below the total 
yield from the forty-one million hectares of virgin land that were brought under 
cultivation in 1954-60. From this it would follow that, unless there is an in- 
crease in the average yield per unit area of land sown to cereal crops, as many 
hectares again of virgin land will have to be brought under the plow in order 





1 Pravda, January 12, 1961. 

2 Thid. 

3 Ibid., February 19, 1961. 

1 Ibid., January 26, 1961. 

5 Ibid., January 21, 1961. 

¢ Thid., January 20, 1961. 

? Narodnoe khbozyaisivo SSSR y 1959 godu: Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1959: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 323. 
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to satisfy the country’s grain requirements, particularly if one takes into account 
the possibility of exporting a certain quantity of grain and building up reserves. 

How is it then that, despite the considerable rise in agricultural production 
shown by official figures, the situation as regards getting supplies to the public 
remains as critical as ever, with agriculture continuing to be the most serious 
bottleneck in the Soviet economy? 

Doubts as to the accuracy of Soviet statistics have assailed students of the 
Soviet economy for many years. Now, however, the resolution of the Central 
Committee plenary session of January 18 has provided confirmation of these 
suspicions. A passage in it states: “There are even leaders who... take the 
criminal course of deceiving the state, who permit window-dressing, padding of 
figures and other anti-state actions.” 8 Of course, there is no telling just how many 
such “leaders” there are or how extensive their “padding of figures” is, i.e., to what 
extent the real state of the Soviet economy is distorted by deliberate falsification 
of statistics for the purpose of obtaining higher figures of plan fulfillment. But 
the fact remains that such distortions are being practiced, the tendency is toward 
' exaggeration, and the shortages of agricultural products discussed at the plenary 
session and} reported by the Central Statistical Authority are mainly due to the 
simple fact that the products in question never actually existed. 


Apart from this, however, there are other reasons for the shortage of agri- 
cultural produce, particularly of meat and animal products for sale. The basic 
fault is to be found, not so much in the actual volume of production, as in the 
way this production is distributed. Let us first examine the livestock industry. What 
proportion of the output of animal products is accounted for by the state and 
collective farms on the one hand, and what by the private plots of collective 
farmers and workers? The following table gives some idea of the situation: 


Output of Livestock Products 
TOTAL OUTPUT 


1953 1958 1959 
Meat and Animal Fats (Slaughter Weight, Tons) ... 5,800,000 7,700,000 8,900,000 
Milk CV O08 ) Contras wath oe acd at caus ctiens tetas 36,500,000 58,700,000 62,000,000 
WOOL (TODA; caniin oe ieee haw ae eee lesen 235,000 322,000 355,500 
Eggs (Millions) o.05 ccc0ss se ws tis T D 16,100 23,000 25,200 
OUTPUT FROM STATE AND COLLECTIVE FARMS 
Meat and Animal Fats (Slaughter Weight, Tons)... 2,500,000 3,300,000 4,200,000 
Mil (TONS gy uane wen a VSN a veee 11,400,000 26,700,000 30,500,000 
WOOL TONS) tach. cal cause een nhe a TA et 196,000 250,000 275,900 
Eggs (Millions) .......sosesesuoasesnssseruesos 2,400 3,300 4,300 


SOURCE Vasteck ialirtiki, 1960, No. 1, p. 95. 


This clearly proves that the socialized sector is the main contributor only in 
wool production, accounting for nearly 80 percent of the total output. On the 


8 Pravda, January 20, 1961. 
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other hand, more than half the meat, animal fats and milk, and more than 80 percent 
of the eggs were provided by the collective farmers from their private plots, by 
those workers who are still able to keep a cow or a few pigs, and by the few 
remaining private holdings. 


The second table shows the contributions made by collective and state farms, 
on the one hand, and other agricultural producers, on the other, to state purchases: 


State Purchases of Livestock Products 
TOTAL PURCHASES 


1953 1958 1959 
Meat (Live Weight, Tons) ..........cccceeeeeues 3,600,000 5,700,000 7,600,000 
Milk and Milk Products (Tons).......eseeccceees 10,600,000 22,100,000 25,000,000 
Eggs (Millions) .......c.ccececcccccccecveccees 2,600 4,500 5,600 
PURCHASES FROM STATE AND COLLECTIVE FARMS 
Meat (Live Weight, Tons) ......ccsssceeseeeeess 3,00,0000 4,700,000 6,300,000 
Milk and Milk Products (Tons)........ceeseeeees 7,600,000 19,800,000 22,900,000 
Eggs (Millions) .....c..ccccccccecceccceccscees 1,400 2,600 3,500 


SOURCE: Verma statutidi, 1960, No. 1, p. 96. 


This shows that collective and state farms account for 80 percent or more of 
state purchases of meat and milk. With eggs the situation is rather different, some 40 
percent being provided in 1959 by the private farming sector. In his speech at the 
December 1959 plenary session of the Central Committee, Khrushchev, stressing 
the increased contribution made by the socialized sector of agriculture to state 
purchases, said: 

This is a great triumph for the socialist economy. You know, comrades, not 
so long ago a large proportion of milk and meat was supplied by the collective 
farmers from their personal plots. This was a very disagreeable phenomon for our 
socialist sector, providing the enemies of socialism with an excuse for all kinds 
of fabrications against the socialist system of agriculture. But now we have achieved 
a completely new situation. The socialist sector has become the principal... 
supplier of meat and milk to the towns. The collective and state farms are satisfying 
the country’s requirements of meat and milk. And this, comrades, is of great political 
significance.’ 

But do the state purchases really satisfy the country’s requirements of livestock 
products? State purchases account for less than half the total output of livestock 
products, as can be seen from the following table: 


State Purchases as Percentage of Total Output 
1953 1958 1959 


Meat ....... 31 37 44 
Milk sesse. 29 3B 4y 
Eggs es... 16 2 23 


NOTE: This table 1s based on the figures ta the previous two tables Slenghter weight of livestock is taken as half the lift weight. 
The above figures are necessarily only approximate, 





° Thid., December 29, 1959. 
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After completion of state purchases, the producers were thus left in 1959 with 
56 percent of all the meat, 60 percent of all the milk and 77 percent of all the eggs 
produced. The chief beneficiaries were the collective farmers, who with their de- 
pendents numbered some 65.5 million, or 31.4 percent of the Soviet population.1° 
Workers on the state farms would not benefit in the same way, since, as a rule, the 
state farms are obliged to deliver their entire production to the state. Part of the 
remainder, it is true, would have reached the urban population through other 
channels, in particular collective farm trading, but the latter’s contribution to 
public food supplies at present amounts to less than 20 percent of overall food 
sales (18.2 percent in 1957, 17.3 percent in 1958 and 14.7 percent in 1959),21 so 
that it would not substantially alter the situation. In other words, nearly one 
third of the population consumes over half of the entire livestock production. 
This would seem to indicate that the majority of the population—workers 
dependent on state-run shops for their supplies—must be experiencing a shortage 
of these products. 

The official explanation for the admitted breakdowns and shortages, chiefly 
of meat, butter and milk, is that, with the rise in the standard of living and the 
growth of the city population, the demand for more nutritious and expensive foods 
is increasing more rapidly than production. At the January session, Khrushchev 
said that according to a survey of the family budgets of industrial workers the 
consumption of meat per head of the population had risen between 1953 and 1959 
from 38 to 54 kilograms, that of butter from 4.7 to 6.4 kilograms and that of milk 
and other milk products (excluding butter) from 88 to 154 kilograms.!* These 
figures represent increases of 42, 35 and 74 percent respectively. However, as 
we have already seen, it is claimed that state purchases of meat and milk and milk 
products rose in the same period by 111 and 109 percent respectively, so that, 
if the official figures are to be believed, it is nonsense to speak of demand’s 
outstripping supply. 

Some of the breakdowns (but not the shortages) in the supply of products 
may be ascribed to deficiencies in the organization of Soviet retail trade, which 
often result in an excess of certain goods in one place while the same goods are 
unobtainable elsewhere. Nevertheless, although the Soviet press is full of com- 
plaints on this score, inadequate production remains the principal source of the 
Soviet consumer’s woes. The one recent resolution of the Central Committee 
and the government which concerns distribution rather than production, that 
calling for improved marketing of the surplus agricultural produce of collective 
farms and farmers,!* has a particular purpose. While it is claimed that its object 
is to eliminate waste of time and labor by collective farmers, who sometimes travel 
‘long distances to sell their surplus produce, and to alleviate local shortages by 
better distribution, it is in fact intended primarily as a check on the additional 
income earned by collective farmers in this way. The resolution entrusts 
10 Vestnik statistiki, 1960, No. 12, p. 3. 

11 Narodnoe khozypaistvo SSSR. » 1959 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnk, p. 636. 

12 Pravda, January 21, 1961. 

18 Jhid., January 26, 1961. 
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consumers’ cooperatives with the purchase of these surpluses and their sale both on 
the local market and in other areas “at prices prevailing on the local markets.” 
The consumers’ cooperatives as envisaged by the resolution are intended to take 
the place of the collective farmers’ private enterprise. Whether this system, which 
is just as bureaucratic as the rest of the Soviet trade organization, will succeed 
in coping with the task, time alone will show. E. Chovinsk 

J 


Military Affairs 


Man’s First Flight into Space 


On April 12, 1961, Y. A. Gagarin, a pilot of the Soviet Air Force, completed 
a flight in orbit round the earth aboard the space ship “Vostok” and landed safely. 
The flight lasted 89.1 minutes; with the time required for taking off and landing, 
108 minutes. The clearest indication of the significance of this event—man’s first 
penetration into space-was the worldwide reaction that it provoked, This 
reaction was spontaneous and unanimous, and bore no relation to mankind’s 
division into races, nations, states, ideological or political groups. For a moment, 
the human race had been made aware of its unity in face of the universe, had been 
filled with admiration for this feat of human skill and for the courage of the first 
space traveler. 


The technical aspect alone of this achievement is remarkable. During his 
flight, Major Gagarin was in two-way communication with the earth, being able 
both to send and to receive messages by radio. A television camera mounted in 
the “Vostok” made it possible to observe the pilot from the earth. His pulse, 
breathing and body temperature were registered and transmitted by telemetric 
instruments. Flying at a speed of 27,000 kilometers per hour round the earth at 
a height of 181—327 kilometers,! Gagarin experienced within the space of an hour 
and a half not only loss of gravity but a rapid succession of night and day. Over 
the Pacific Ocean, he crossed the date line and found himself in the previous 
night, that of April 11—12; having thus transported himself, so to speak, from 
today into yesterday, he then returned to today. 

In a few lines, the newspaper Minchner Merkur summed up the situation as 
follows. Under the heading “A New Epoch,” it said: 


Fifty years ago, on April 12, 1911, the Frenchman Pierre Prier flew from London 
to Paris. To do this in his airplane, he needed 4 hours 8 minutes. The astronaut 
Gagarin has now flown round the earth in 89 minutes. His space ship was the latest 
of ninety-three which since October 4, 1957, had been launched, in the East or in the 
West, either into an orbit round the earth or into interplarietary space. Fifty-eight 
of these ventures were successful, 35 failures.? 


1 Izvestia, April 25, 1961. 
a Münchner Merkur, April 13, 1961, p. 2. 
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These lines are interesting as showing the impulse to reckon up the total of 
human. efforts leading up to this first human flight on the threshold of space 
without distinguishing between those made in the East or the West. For a 
moment, at least, the feverish race for rocket armaments and the competition to 
see who should be the first to make this achievement were forgotten. 

From this point of view, it seems relatively unimportant that the figures 
given by the Minchner Merkur may not be quite accurate. The possibility of 
inaccuracy is due to the fact that a certain number of unsuccessful ventures, 
including perhaps loss of human life, may have been concealed by the Soviet 
authorities. In this connection, we may ignore as unproven earlier Western 
reports of attempts to launch manned earth satellites in 1958 and 1959. A more 
reliable indication is provided by official Soviet announcements of the deaths of 
Colonel General Pavlovsky, Deputy Chief of the General Staff (reported in 
Pravda on October 24, 1960), and of Chief Marshal of the Artillery Nedelin, 
commander in chief of the Soviet rocket forces (reported three days later). In 
both cases, the deaths were described as having taken place in an air accident 
during the performance of military duties. These reports lend credence to rumors 
penetrating to the West about a large-scale disaster involving many victims 
among those present at the unsuccessful launching of a space ship. The truth of | 
these rumors seems all the more probable in view of the fact that the disaster is 
supposed to have occurred when Khrushchev was visiting the United States to 
attend the United Nations General Assembly and that the rocket demonstration 
which usually accompanies Khrushchev’s departures on important trips abroad 
was delayed. At all events, these losses of life fade into the background with the 
news of Gagarin’s.brilliant success aboard the “Vostok,” which may be said to 
have been achieved at not too great a price. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that the feeling of pride which seized the 
_ whole of humanity will be shortlived, for this first human flight into space is a 
result of a race between the two most powerful states on our planet to develop 
rocket weapons capable of carrying the deadliest possible charges of nuclear 
explosives. The “Vostok” was, to a certain extent, only a by-product of this race, 
just as all the Soviet “Sputniks” and “Luniks” and all the American “Explorers” 
and “Pioneers” that appeared after October 4, 1957, had been in their turn. These 
developments will inevitably have their political repercussions, of which some 
idea may be derived from the different reactions among thinking men in America 
to the launching of the first Soviet sputnik in October 1957. This event demon- 
strated then, just as Gagarin’s feat has done today, that the United States was 
lagging behind in the development of powerful rockets. In response to the alarm 
that had seized many people in the United States, George F. Kennan wrote: 

To my own countrymen who have often asked me where best to apply the hand 
to counter the Soviet threat, I have... had to reply: to our American failings—to the 
things we are ashamed of in our own eyes: to the racial problem, to the conditions 
in our big cities, to the education and environment of our young people, to the 
growing gap between specialized knowledge and popular understanding.... 1 
should like to add that these are problems which are not going to be solved by 
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anything we or anyone else does in the stratosphere. If solutions are to be found for 
them, it will be right here on this familiar earth, in the dealings among men and in the 
moral struggles of the individual. If one had to choose between launching satellites 
and continuing to give attention to these more homely problems, I should say a 
hundred times the latter, for unless we make progress in them, no satellite will ever 
save us. Whether we win against the Russians is primarily a question of whether we 
win against ourselves.® 


Replying to this view, Henry A. Kissinger observed: 


But the times do not permit of such absolute distinctions. The free world does 
not have the choice between improving itself or dealing with the Soviet menace. Its 
problem is precisely that it must improve wie protecting itself against the danger 
of aggression or subversion. Force by itself will not supply an answer to the challenge 
of the future; it offers the possibility that there #z// be a future. .. 

A problem may be ultimately spiritual, while being immediately political or 
military or economic. If we insist on moral perfection before we act, we shall achieve 
neither perfection nor action. . .4 


The response of the United States to the launching of the first Soviet sputnik 
amounted, virtually, to an acceptance of Kissinger’s point of view: every effort 
must be made to catch up with the USSR in this field. The dilemma presented 
in the two passages just quoted is just as acute today, after Gagarin’s flight, as it 
was when they were written. During the last three-and-a-half years, the United 
States has been gradually eliminating its lag in rocket development, but now the 
USSR has carried the race into another sphere, that of outer space. There can be 
little doubt that, even under President Kennedy’s administration, the United 
States will be obliged to intensify yet further her rocket development, since the 
statements made by Soviet leaders make it clear that they intend to exploit their 
latest success for political ends. A statement issued by the Party Central Committee, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Soviet government, for example, 
declares: : 


The first man to penetrate space 1s a Soviet man, a citizen of the USSR.... In 
this feat . . . are embodied the genius of the Soviet people, the might of socialism. ... 
This new era in the progressive development of humanity has been opened by our 
country, the country of victorious socialism. 


Three-quarters of the statement is couched in similar terms, and only the last 
twenty lines or so speak of the achievement as one of humanity as a whole and 
refer to the Soviet leaders’ readiness to place these victories over the universe “at 
the service of all nations, in the name of progress, happiness and human welfare 
on earth.” Wherein the Soviet concept of “human welfare, progress and happi- 
ness” lies may be seen from the speech delivered by Khrushchev during the 


celebrations of Gagarin’s feat in Moscow: 
f 

3 As quoted in Henry A. Kissinger, “Missiles and the Western Alliance,” Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April 1958, p. 399. i 

à Tbid., pp. 399—400. 

5 Pravda, April 13, 1961. 
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In this victory lies a fresh triumph of Lenin’s ideas, a confirmation of the truth 
of Marxist-Leninist teaching.... This feat signifies a new stride forward by our 
country in its steady advance to Communism. ... The progress of the nations to 
Communism, men’s noble aspiration to this great end, cannot be minimized or 
halted. This movement has acquired a tremendous, an irresistible momentum, and 
there are no obstacles that can stop this great process of human development. . . . Our 
country is now the first to have created a satellite ship, the first to have invaded 
space. Is this not the most vivid demonstration of the genuine freedom of the freest 
of free peoples in the world—the Soviet people?® 


In spite of all the talk of peace and the need for disarmament, Khrushchev 
proceeded to speak of the way in which the flight of the “Vostok” would enhance 
the position of the USSR. “Space flight,” he said, “conceals broad possibilities 
for defense.”? All these political and military interpretations of the significance 
of space flight will inevitably oblige the United States to redouble her efforts in 
the cosmic race, regardless of whether, at its present stage of development, this 
race has any practical importance from the military point of view. The United 
States’ response is predetermined by the law that every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction. 


It may therefore be assumed that the first important military and political 
consequence of the latest Soviet success in space flight will be an intensification of 
the rocket armaments race in both the USA and the USSR, despite the undoubted 
desire of both these countries to reduce the burden of military expenditure. 
This, in its turn, cannot but lead to further difficulties in the present negotiations 
for nuclear disarmament, which from the start have not held out much promise 
of a successful conclusion. 


The question naturally arises: did the Soviet leaders take this inevitable 
consequence into account, and did they desire it? The first part of this question 
cannot be answered unless one takes the view that the Communist leaders are in 
a position to foresee everything, while the second part can be answered quite 
definitely: the Soviet leaders cannot have wished for an intensification of the 
atomic armaments race, preoccupied as they are by a number of economic prob- 
Jems arising from the demands made on them both from without—their ally China 
and their satellites—and from within—by the Soviet population. The undesirable 
consequences for the Soviets of their own successes are an expression of the law 
governing the development of a process which may be termed the “world military 
revolution”—i.e., the process of mastering new forms of energy and new means 
of harnessing this energy for military purposes—a process which insists upon its 
own development until all possible roads have been explored. If we compare the 
course of development of political and social revolutions, on the one hand, with 
that of technical revolutions on the other—e.g., the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—, we find that while there have been periods 
of respite and even retrogression in the former type of revolution, they have 





* Ibid., April 14, 1961. 
7 Ibid. See also Bulletin, 1960, No. 12, p. 35. 
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never existed in the latter type, particularly when it was a question of delaying 
or promoting an already advanced process of mastering some new form of mili- 
tary potential. It is possible to halt a military revolution and abandon the successes 
it has already achieved only when the whole of humanity categorically renounces 
all forms of warfare as a means of attaining political ends. But in his speech of 
January 6, 1961, to the Party élite in Moscow, Khrushchev made it clear that the 
Communist leaders reject, not war in general as a political means, but only certain 
forms—total atomic war and limited wars in which tactical nuclear weapons are 
employed—while as for local rebellions and “wars of national liberation,” Com- 
munist parties throughout the world are required to assume the leadership of 
these forms of political activity that are both desirable and necessary for 
Communism.§ 


Thus, the first human flight on the threshold of space will serve to intensify 
the rocket armaments race, notwithstanding all the dreams that have been enter- 
tained of reducing the burden and removing the danger which it brings with it. 
This first manned space flight brings out the paradox that while man is con- 
quering the forces of Nature and is approaching the moment when he can invade 
space, the power to control events on earth, events which are all too prone to go 
against his own desires, is slipping from his hands. 

Another result of Gagarin’s feat is that it opens up new perspectives in the 
sphere of military technology and consequently in that of military strategy. It is, 
in fact, an important stage in the present “military revolution,” the significance 
of which is best appreciated if one considers the part played by rockets, earth 
satellites and space ships as potential carriers of nuclear weapons. 


In this respect, the part played by medium and long-range rockets such as the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which cannot be deflected from its trajectory or 
stopped in flight, is fairly well known. These missiles have become the principal 
weapon of the USSR and also, in conjunction with a powerful strategic air force, 
of the USA. Less well known are the possibilities offered by earth satellites and 
space ships such as the one in which Gagarin made his flight. Provided they have 
sufficient carrying capacity, as the Soviet models have, these may also be fitted 
with nuclear weapons, which can be directed to the target either by means of a 
subsidiary rocket attached to the satellite or space ship, as in the case of the space 
probe launched in the direction of Venus, or by launching the satellite itself in 
the desired direction, as was done with the “Vostok.” They may, in fact, be used 
as space bombers, large guided missiles of the air-to-ground type capable of 
remaining in orbit for prolonged periods and attacking a target in accordance 
with instructions received from the earth. 


Regarded as military weapons, these satellites possess tremendous advantages 
over intercontinental ballistic missiles. Finding an effective means of defense 
against them will be even more difficult than with the latter, since the length of 
time required to reach the target will be less in the case of a rocket discharged 





8 Pravda, January 15, 1960, and January 25, 1961. 
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from a satellite than in that of a rocket launched from the earth, which takes 
about half an hour to cover 8,000—10,000 kilometers. The fact that these nuclear- 
armed satellites circling the earth would be beyond reach of a preventive attack 
upon the rocket bases on earth would guarantee the survival of some means of 
effecting a return attack. Moreover, the constant threat of these satellites, perma- 
nently in flight and passing over the enemy’s territory every hour and a half, 
would exert a much greater moral effect upon the enemy than the existence of 
strategic air forces based far from their target. It is also quite possible that this 
use of satellites would be more economical than that of airplanes, since the heavy 
cost of producing satellites would be compensated for by the fact that they could 
be kept constantly in the air without consuming fuel and without involving 
maintenance costs. For military purposes, however, the economic factor is not 


yet of primary importance. 


All these considerations might well seem far removed from the present if it 
were not for the fact that on four occasions Soviet space ships launched into orbit 
round the earth have safely returned to earth through the dense layers of the 
atmosphere and landed in areas more or less precisely predetermined. It is not 
known with what degree of precision landings by the latest Soviet space ships 
have been effected, but it may be assumed to be fairly high in view of the speed 
with which the cabins jettisoned by the space ships have been located by the 
ground personnel awaiting them. The report of the landing on August 19, 1960, 
of the second space ship with experimental animals aboard stated that the landing 
had taken place ten kilometers from the spot originally anticipated.® If this report 
is correct, it would mean that the degree of accuracy in calculating the spot where 
a space ship may be expected to land is less than in the case of intercontinental 
missiles and for military purposes is only partly satisfactory, since it necessitates the 
use of powerful hydrogen bombs with a destructive radius of over ten kilometers. 
On the other hand, it may be safely assumed that it will not be long before the 
necessary progress in this direction is made. 


The significance of Major Gagarin’s flight in one of these space ships, therefore, 
is that it has now become possible for the automatic controls with which they 
are supplied to be supplemented by the human will and human reason, which will 
lead to greater flexibility in selecting a target. Since the element of immediate 
human control has now been introduced into space travel and since the USSR 
possesses more powerful rockets than the United States, competition between the 
USSR and the USA in this field is at present in favor of the Soviets. On January 15, 
1960, in a speech on the reorganization of the Soviet armed forces on the basis of 
rocket achievements, Khrushchev stated that Soviet designers already had plans 
for military weapons that would assure the USSR’s continued superiority over 
an enemy. It may well be that he was referring to these very developments in the 
field of nuclear armaments.?° 





° Thid., August 20—23, 1960. 
10 Ibid., January 15, 1960. 
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#4 


Space Vehicles Launched in the USSR 


Weight 
Date of Launching (Kuogram) Remarks 
First Spuinic.:i4ssassacsas October 4, 1957 83.6 
Second Sputnik ............ November 3, 1957 508.3 Dog on board 
Third Sprik sogaiiiccavedens May 15, 1958 1,327 
First Space Rocket.......... January 2, 1959 1,472 Passed near the moon 
Second Space Rocket..... ae September 12,1959 1,511 Landed on the moon 
Third Space Rocket......... October 4, 1959 1,553 Circled the moon and photo- 
graphed the hidden side 
First Space Ship ........... May 15, 1960 4,540 Cabin loaded with equivalent 
of a man’s weight with flying 
equipment (1,477 kilograms) 
Second Space Ship.......... August 19, 1960 4,600 Cabin containing two dogs. Ap- 
paratus for human flight per- 
fected. Successful landing 
Third Space Ship .......... December 1, 1960 4,563 Cabin containing two dogs, 
insects and plants 
First Heavy Sputnik ........ February 4, 1961 6,483 Prototype for launching man into 
' space 
Second Heavy Sputnik ...... February 12, 1961 —* Equipped with automatic inter- 
planetary station (643.5 kilo- 
grams) discharged by subsid- 
iary rocket in direction of 
Venus 
Fourth Space Ship ......... March 9, 1961 4,700 Experimental animals and other 
biological specimens aboard. 
- ‘Test ran preparatory to launch- 
ing man into space and bring- 
ing him back to earth 
Fifth Space Ship............ March 25, 1961 4,695 Ditto 
Space Ship “Vostok” ....... April 12, 1961 4,725 Manned (Y, A. Gagarin). Circled 


earth. Successful landing 
* Probably the same as that of the preceding. 
SOURCE: Archer der Gegenwart, Siegler & Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zunch, 8564 A (August 8, 1960), 8908 D (February 6, 


1961) and 8931 B (February 18, 1961). 

Like earlier trials. of long-range rockets, earth satellites and space ships, 
Gagarin’s recent flight is important as confirming the possibility that Soviet 
rocket development has succeeded in solving a number of problems essential to 
the maintenance of superiority over corresponding developments in the United 
States. The most important of these achievements is that of developing more 
powerful rockets on the basis of using more efficient fuel.. 


The above table gives some details of the various satellites, space rockets 
and space ships launched in the USSR. On the basis of these data, we may note 
the following features of Soviet ventures in this field: 


1. Soviet rockets, satellites, etc., are much heavier in weight than the corre- 
sponding American types. The weight of the “Vostok,” without its last-stage 
rocket, is over four and a half tons, while the analogous American model 
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“Mercury” is to weigh no more than one ton, American designers are obliged to 
compensate for insufficient thrust by the small scale and intricate nature of their 
designs, which inevitably have a negative effect upon the durability and re- 
liability of their machines. 

2. The consequential development of Soviet designs, testifying to mature 
planning and an ability to concentrate upon essential problems. The years 1957—58 
saw the launching of three earth satellites; the year 1959, that of three space 
rockets (“luniks’’); and 1960 and early 1961, that of the space ships. During the 
same period, work in the United States was spread over a much broader field, 
involving experiments on a wide variety of rockets and satellites. The very 
considerable successes achieved by the Americans have been less spectacular than 
the rapid progress of the Soviets toward the goal of producing heavy satellites 
and carrying the race into the sphere of outer space. 

3. The Soviet tendency to do everything possible to ensure that each big 
venture shall produce the desired effect throughout the world, while cloaking 
in a veil of secrecy the experimental work preparatory to such ventures. During 
the whole of the last three and a half years, there have been only fourteen publicly- 
staged trials in the USSR, as against over forty in the United States, not to mention 
about thirty American failures; in 1960, there were three in the USSR, as against 
fourteen in the USA. The Soviet successes are, however, less surprising when one 
remembers that during 1960, apart from the launching of the three space ships 
and the space probe in the direction of Venus, trials took place of four Soviet 
heavy rockets in the Pacific, 167 experimental rockets in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere and 160 meteorological rockets. During the same year, the USA, 
apart from the successful Jaunching of fourteen earth satellites, carried out trials 
of eighty experimental and 304 meteorological rockets.1 


These features of Soviet rocket development are due to the fact that the Soviet 
government appreciated in good time the importance of rocket development for 
the future and went to work without delay, mobilizing all its available forces in 
the way of scientists and engineers, at whose disposal the necessary means were 
placed with the same lavishness as would be expected in wartime. 

A little over two years ago, in connection with the appearance of the first 
Soviet earth satellite, an attempt was made in these columns to analyze the problem 
of technological progress in a totalitarian and in a free society and to answer the 
question whether a totalitarian society is not in a better position than a free 
society to achieve such progress within a limited period of time.1* This analysis 
named a number of factors contributing to the scientific and technological 
successes of the USSR, including the scientific tradition inherited from Tsarist 
Russia, the training by the Soviets of a quantitatively and qualitatively adequate 
scientific intelligentsia, and the creation of a favorable social climate ensuring a 
high position in society for this intelligentsia. Attention was also drawn to the 
two principal factors contributing to Soviet successes in this field. The first of these 





11 Suddaxtsche Zeitung, Munich, April 17, 1961. 
13 Bulletin, 1957, No. 11, pp. 3~11. 
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is the exploitation of the close links existing between the military sciences and 
science in general, with the result that wars have acquired a special role as provid- 
ing an impetus for, and accelerating, technical progress. The second is that feature 
peculiar to a Communist regime which involves it in constant warfare with the 
rest of the world—no matter whether it be a “cold” or “hot” war, a total or a 
local war, an economic, political or psychological conflict. Precisely because the 
entire Soviet state, with its social and economic organization, is attuned to the 
needs of war, science and technology in the USSR develop in peacetime with the 
same rapidity as in war, and consequently faster than in the democratic countries, 
especially in the field of military technology. As both the world wars have shown, 
the democratic countries are capable in wartime of the most brilliant achievements, 
but the failure of democratic communities to appreciate that periods of cold war or 
“coexistence” are, in fact, merely other forms of war creates a severe handicap for 
the United States and her allies in their race with totalitarian Communism. 


Thus, in its struggle with the non-Communist world, the Communist bloc 
has developed science and technological progress into a truly military factor, 
intended not only to ensure its own military and economic superiority but also 
to inculcate into the minds of its own population and that of the outside world a 
consciousness of the superiority of Soviet science and technology. The skill of the 
Soviet leaders in serving up their successes and simultaneously concealing their 
failures or minimizing the achievements of their opponents is one of the most 
important factors in the psychological war. The fact that American progress in the 
development of ground-to-ground and water-to-ground rockets has done much 
to wipe out the USA’s lag in technology is known to specialists but not to the 
general public, while Soviet successes in space travel will undoubtedly impress a 
vast public extending to the heart of Asia and Africa, even though the balance of 
technological power, so to speak, has not as yet been disturbed by the latest Soviet 
feat in space travel. At the time when the first Soviet sputniks were being launched, 
the West German press observed: 


While Soviet science and technology would appear to be irresistibly striding to 
more and more new successes, there are increasing signs that something irrational... 
is threatening to penetrate the Communist rational scheme [in an area] in which until 
recently they felt themselves most secure. The domination of the masses is endan- 
gered. They are threatening to slip from the Communist grasp. 13 


This observation is just as true today as it was in 1957. The chiefimportance 
of Gagarin’s recent flight, therefore, lies in the increased opportunities it presents 
for the Communist leaders to impress not only the population of their own 
countries but also that of the free world, in the hope that the morale of the West 
will be undermined through its relative instability and lack of self-discipline. 


N. Galay 


13 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, 1957, No. 46, p. 32. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Particular attention was devoted during March to questions of internal 
policy. This applies, for example, to the editorials in two issues of Kommunist: 
“We Must Raise the Level of Leadership and Rely on the Masses” (1961, No. 4), 
“Lenin, the Banner of Our Epoch” and “We Must Select and Train Cadres in the 
Spirit of Leninist Principles” (1961, No. 5). The first of these deals with agri- 
culture, and reviews the situation after the January plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee and the regional conferences that subsequently took place 
between Khrushchev and local agricultural leaders. Reasons are given for the 
failure to overcome the present crisis in agriculture: “The fundamental reason 
lies in the mistakes and failings to be found in the leadership of agriculture.... 
Some officials, in their work, take no account of the demands of life and abandon 
themselves to complacency and conceit. They regard the level of production 
already achieved as constituting the stra qua non, and lose their sense of pro- 
portion...” The complete reorganization of agricultural management is called 
for, beginning with the Ministry of Agriculture, which is to be transformed into 
“an organizational center for introducing into production the achievements of 
science and leading experience’—i.e., applying throughout the country the 
results obtained on the leading agricultural artels. In contrast to the past, this 
center must take due account of local conditions, and the practice of entrusting 
the ‘control of agriculture to persons without the proper knowledge must be 
discontinued. Examples are quoted of inefficiency and incorrect procedures, 
especially in stockfarming. There is cause for complaint in the remuneration of 
workers. The article reminds the reader of the principle, “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his work,” and insists upon the need for 
providing material incentives to encourage workers on collective and state 
farms. It expresses strong disapproval of “rude distortions” of proper practice 
which are responsible for the fact that “the communal economy of the kolkhozes 
develops but slowly, while the private economy of the kolkhozniks, their per- 
sonal plots, grows.” Emphasis is also placed on the desirability of “developing 
kolkhoz democracy”: 


... all important questions of [kolkhoz] life must be decided directly by the kolkhoz- 
niks themselves at a general meeting, or through a board elected by them. However, 
in a number of places, this principle is grossly violated. ... Feeling himself to be 
the master, forgetting that the real masters are the kolkhozniks, many a chairman 
behaves arbitrarily and undermines the communal economy (page 10). 


~ Once again, a demand is made to “root out practices alien to socialism”— 
patasitism, careless work, the “private-owner outlook,” theft of socialist property, 
drunkenness, illegal distilling of liquor... To counteract these malpractices, 
not only is moral pressure from the community demanded, but also coercion. 
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The removal of “unsuitable leaders” is urged, and the article concludes by 
assuring the reader that “the Party always tells the people the truth.” 


In “We Must Select and Train Cadres in the Spirit of Leninist Principles,” 
which is devoted to the same subject, we find the claim that “the Party disposes 
of cadres the presence of which makes it possible to carry into effect the most 
grandiose plans.” This claim is then qualified: 

The present stage in the development of Soviet society... makes greater 
demands than before on those who lead the masses. ... We need leaders of the type 
of Lenin, who have a profound faith in the people, understand its hopes and interests, 
and are capable of serving it in faith and truth (No. 5, page 13). 


Like the previous article, this one also has some hard words to say about 
responsible officials: 


The leaders of certain raions and oblasts have shown themselves to be people 
incapable of determining the proper course that work should follow, incapable of 
analyzing critically the state of the economy, of distinguishing between the good 
and the bad, between what is expedient and what is not... . It is no secret that some 
workers take a grossly oversimplified view of the organizer’s skill.... Some Party 
and governmental officials regard their tasks as being confined to making hurried 
tours of kolkhozes or enterprises, adopting resolutions, calling meetings, and 
delivering speeches in which they make more demands of the workers or issue 
directives. ... For such officials, “rushing a job through” is an end in itself and the 
best indication of organizing ability. But experience shows that this kind of leader- 
ship is sterile (page 15). 

This article is preceded by another editorial, “Lenin, the Banner of Our 
Epoch,” published in connection with the ninety-first anniversary, on April 22, 
of Lenin’s birth. The aim of the article appears to be to show that Khrushchev is 
a true Leninist in everything he undertakes. On the subject of Lenin, we read: 


He was filled with disgust and hatred for killing dogmatism, scholasticism and 
everything that was cut and dried.... In Lenin’s attitude toward the theoretical 
heritage of Marx and Engels, there is not the slightest hint of pedantry or blind 
obedience to authority. With biting sarcasm he mocked the pseudotheorists who 
turn Marxism into a collection of dogmas, a catechism, a set of formulas suitable 
for all life’s contingencies. It was precisely Lenin who creatively developed and 
enriched Marxism and created the Leninism-Marxism of our day (page 4). 


Partitnaya zbizn (1961, No. 5) contains another article on agriculture, “Head 
for the Beacons” (which recalls Khrushchev’s slogan when dealing with this 
subject). It is interesting to note the admission that these “beacons”—the workers 
who create records and thereby also new standards of agricultural output—do not 
encounter that degree of support and recognition from their colleagues which 
they deserve: 


Unfortunately, there are still directors who... cannot overcome their own 
inertia and lose sight of the wonderful beacons that are right by their side... . 
Stagnation, acceptance of the old and long-established order of things, is the 
greatest enemy in disseminating progressive experience... (pages 6—7). 
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The same subject is continued in the next issue of the journal, where an 
article entitled, “We Must Increase the Responsibility of Senior Officials for 
Work Entrusted to Them,” deals with the question of exacting retribution from 
those responsible for the management of agriculture. 


The demands made of responsible workers in this country are great and severe. 
Neither the Party nor the people... forgives offenses... which conflict with the 
principles of our life. Bureaucrats, narrow-minded officials and men too big for 
their shoes are ruthlessly removed from senior posts as the bearers of customs and 
ways that are alien to a socialist regime. Some responsible workers... fail to 
respond to the call of life. Our achievements have turned their heads; they have 
become complacent and relaxed their efforts.... Last year, many raions and oblasts 
failed to fulfill their obligations and also state plans for agricultural development. 
The production of meat and some other types of produce in a number of oblasts . . . 
even went down. The basic reason for this is that many senior officials have lost 
the feeling of being responsible for tasks entrusted to them (pages 3-4). 


Further charges follow: 


Some workers... want... to figure as front-rank agriculturalists; they indulge 
in all kinds of machination, they inflate statistics and deceive the state. They intro- 
duce into socialist competition an alien spirit of careerism.... It is the careerists 
who have been emptying kolkhoz granaries of all their grain, including seed and 
fodder, in order to be the first to report the fulfillment of obligations which they 
have made to sell grain [to the state]... (page 5). 


The writer demands reprisals for such conduct, at the same time warning that 
one should not go too far: 


Naturally, one should not approach this matter [of reprisals] as though it 
were a kind of campaign. If... we now start persecuting cadres indiscriminately 
in order to play for safety and cover up our own are Seana conduct, we may 
disorganize the whole affair, spread diffidence among the workers and in the end 
achieve disastrous results.... We must distinguish between mistakes due to negli- 
gence... and deliberate deception of the state. In such matters, it is quite wrong 
to go to work like a bull at a pate... (page 6). 


Those in responsible positions are further advised to avoid “stiffness, heart- 
lessness and an arrogant attitude toward the workers.” At the same time, they 
are reminded that paying due regard to one’s colleagues does not mean making 
up to them, agreeing to all views, whether they be correct or “outmoded.” 


* 


Considerable attention was devoted by the periodical press in March to the 
fortieth anniversary of the Tenth Party Congress, at which Lenin announced the 
adoption of NEP. Those attending this congress had been obliged to participate 
personally in the crushing of the Kronstadt revolt. To mark the event, several 
articles on military subjects were published. One of these is by Marshal Kliment 
Voroshilov, former head of the Soviet state, which appeared in Oktyabr (1961, 
No. 3) and Voenno-istorichesky zburnal (1961, No. 3). The marshal describes his 
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recollections of the Kronstadt revolt and gives a vivid picture of the revolutionary 
atmosphere which characterized the period. He describes the rebellion, of course, 
as the work of counterrevolutionaries, but admits that it was only one expression 
of an anti-Bolshevik movement which at that time had spread throughout the 
country. One noteworthy feature of the article is its treatment of Tukhachevsky 
and Putna, who were liquidated by Stalin in June 1937: the former is described as 
“a talented young commander and active participant in the Civil War,” and the 
latter as “an excellent military leader.” 

A second article on the Tenth Party Congress, “The Military Question at the 
Party Congress of 1921,” by Colonel E. Molotkov, appeared in Voenno-istorichesky 
zhurnal (1961, No. 2). In a description of the political situation obtaining at the 
time, the fact is recognized that a bitter struggle was going on between the masses 
of the people and the Bolshevik regime, of which the revolts of Kronstadt and 
Tambov and events on the Don and in Siberia were the expression. Simultane- 
ously, another struggle was going on within the Party: followers of Trotsky 
and Bukharin, the “workers’ opposition” and other groups were showing 
determined opposition to Lenin at the Congress. Even then, forty years ago, 
voices were heard demanding the abolition of political control in the army and 
of the institution of military commissars. The writer states: 


The decision of the Tenth Party Congress to strengthen the Party’s leadership 
in the army and the fleet is of cardinal importance. Throughout the history of the 
Soviet armed forces, the Communist Party has been constantly perfecting the forms 
and methods of party-political work. The October 1957 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee firmly condemned the underestimation of party-political 
work in the armed services and mapped out a program for its thoroughgoing 
improvement. This program finds its continuation in the decisions adopted by the 
All-Army Conference of Party Organization Secretaries of May 1960. The military 
training of the armed forces under today’s conditions is making increasingly heavy 
demands of party-political work. 

Attention is also drawn to the significance of transforming the political 
sections attached to various military headquarters and military schools into 
Party committees, a measure which is intended to promote democracy within the 
Party without abandoning the principle of centralizing Party leadership in the 
armed forces. 

* 


Lack of space in our last issue made it impossible to mention some articles in 
February issues of the periodical press that appeared in connection with the 
anniversary of the creation of the Soviet Army and Navy. Molodoi kommunist 
(1961, No. 2) published an article entitled “Soviet Soldiers on Guard Over 
Peace,” by Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal A. A. 
Grechko. Grechko begins on an optimistic note: 

Our great homeland is experiencing a time of rejoicing. The heroic Soviet 
nation, led by the Communist Party, is showing tremendous enthusiasm in carrying 


out the grandiose program of large-scale Communist construction. ... Every day, 
shoots of the new Communist society are sprouting... 
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Grechko delivers some hard blows against the United States: 

American imperialism, which embodies in its policies the ideology of militant 
reaction, is the prime mover of war and aggression. ... It has unleashed an arms 
race unprecedented in history and is putting up a desperate resistance to the move- 
ment for disarmament. In its pact with West German militarism, it is creating a 
nidus of great danger in the heart of Europe. ... It is threatening the Cuban rev- 
olution, is trying to reverse the historical development of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, and is impudently interfering in the affairs of the peoples of Latin sae 
and the Near East. 


Not unexpectedly, the marshal praises the Komsomol and notes its achieve- 
ments in the last war, remarking that “Lenin’s Komsomol is a loyal helper of 
our Party in building up and strengthening the armed forces.” He describes 
the past year as having seen a “great rise of spirit among the troops.” It was a 
year of intensive military training. “It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
variety of wonderful achievements of our young soldiers.” He also has a word 
for those demobilized from the services: “In 1960 alone,... over 200,000 
demobilized men went to the construction sites and the virgin lands or to agri- 
cultural engineering schools.” Finally, the marshal returns to the decision to 
summon the Twenty-Second Party Congress and observes: “The news of this 
decision was received by Soviet soldiers with great enthusiasm.” Incidentally, 
he frequently mentions Khrushchev, but on the subject of Stalin, the “hero of 
the Fatherland War,” there is complete silence. 


Another article devoted to this anniversary is that on “‘Military-Political 
Subjects in Literature,” by Chief of the Central Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy General F. Golikov, printed in Zramya (1961, No. 2). As 
the title suggests, the purpose of this article is somewhat different: while attacking 
“bourgeois ideology and propaganda glorifying war psychosis and aggressive 
wars,” Golikov nevertheless devotes his main attention to summoning Soviet 
writers to choose military themes and to keep in touch with the life of men in the 
armed services. He raises an important problem—that of taking due account of 
changes in the psychology of officers and men: 

Alongside the rapid growth in our army’s technical equipment, its personnel 
is also growing and changing.... Among the personnel of the armed forces, 
writers will nowadays meet a generation which in many ways differs from the one 
they well know from the days of the Great Fatherland War.... Writers may assist 
some of their readers to understand correctly the purpose of and general background 
to the present reduction [in the armed forces],... including those comrades for 
whom the time has come to leave the army’s ranks, despite the pain of parting with 
a familiar environment... 


Golikov stresses the current “intensification of the Party element” in the 
life and work of servicemen, and expresses approval of the practice of transferring 
officers from purely military to political duties and vice versa. He urges writers 
to pay especial attention to “the tasks of proletarian internationalism,” since they 
are often neglected even in works of “great artistic merit.” They should also not 
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forget such problems as that of “true and false humanism,...the corrupting 
influence of capitalist morals, the problem of inflaming a burning hatred for 
imperialism and unmasking the piratical nature of its armies, the question of the 
unity of army and people,” and so on. 

Golikov is critical of recent literature on military and patriotic themes. 
Those few books that have appeared do not deal adequately with conflicts of 
everyday life and sometimes resolve them by means of “strained inconsistencies.’ 
“It is not a question,” he says, “of sof writing about negative features of the army 
but of ow to write about them, from what point of view...” In a word, writers 
are required to be the Party’s helpers by portraying both the humdrum and the 
heroic aspects of military life in such a way as to raise that enthusiasm which is 
necessary for “Communist construction.” Deere 


Sciences Humaines et Intégration Européene 


Editors: H. Brucmans, L. Cerrcn and M. J. Lory 
Published under the auspices of the Collége d’Europe by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1960, 423 pp. 


This collection of essays, the first volume of a new series of the Cahiers de 
Bruges, bas been published to mark the tenth anniversary of the College of Europe 
and presents a composite picture of the research that has been undertaken by this 
institution, formed to study problems of European integration in all its aspects. 
In his preface Robert Schuman writes of the practical tasks facing the college, 
the need to train men capable of thinking in the terms necessary to preserve 
Western culture and civilization in a changing world: 


The College of Europe has set as its goal the study of our part of the world 
in its entirety, as a coherent entity. To put this idea over to our youth is a difficult 
task demanding great enthusiasm. The authors of these essays have achieved this 
with courage and devotion. 


Although, quite naturally, the articles contained in this symposium are 
primarily concerned with European integration as represented by the Council of 
Europe, the Soviet Union and the Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
entering the picture only insofar as Communist expansion since World War I 
has acted as a spur to integration in Western Europe, the volume does include 
one article which is of particular interest to students of Soviet affairs. 

In “European Integration: Eastern Versions,” Milorad M. Drachkovitch, 
former Director of Studies at the College of Europe and now assistant professor 
at the University of California, discusses the forces which have influenced the 
political development of the countries of Eastern Europe now under Communist 
domination. The subjection of these countries to Moscow rule after World War I 
has been followed by various attempts to integrate them politically and economi- 
cally with the Soviet Union. Under Stalin, the policy was forcible harnessing of 
their economies to the requirements of the Soviet Union, resulting in crippling 
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exploitation of the satellites with only insignificant returns in the form of Soviet 
aid. For a brief period under Malenkov, the satellites were given their head in 
line with internal Soviet policy, but this “new course” proved unviable and, with 
Khrushchev’s replacement of Malenkov in 1955, it seemed that there would be a 
partial return to Stalin’s policy. However, Khrushchev very soon found himself 
having to give even more ground as a result of his dangerous policy of “destalini- 
zation.” The events of 1956 brought the Soviet leaders to the realization that 
there must be a complete revision of policy toward the countries of Eastern 
Europe. This has resulted in the “new socialist division of labor,” whereby each 
of the members of the revitalized Comecon is now to specialize in a particular 
industrial, and subsequently also agricultural, field. The Soviet Union will remain 
the one member not subject to this specialization, but its self-sufficiency must 
inevitably be affected to some degree by the new scheme, and if the latter proves 
successful it will make Soviet disengagement in Eastern Europe very much more 
difficult. 

Of course, the author points out, the question is not merely one of economics, 
and despite Western failure to furnish any but moral support for expressions of 
disaffection among the satellites, there is no evidence that the political and 
spiritual aspirations of their peoples have been suppressed, even though, in the 
absence of any alternative, a reluctant acceptance of their geographical and 
economic ties with the rest of the Eastern bloc has become apparent. However, 
were economic integration on tolerable terms to pave the way for an abandonment 
by these peoples of their persistent belief in their spiritual ties with the West— 
probably the greatest asset of the West in the cold war in Europe—the time might 
come when Western Europe would find itself an outpost of the Western world 
with no buffer between it and the Eurasian mass, such as the countries of Eastern 
Europe provided in earlier centuries. 

Despite Professor Drachkovitch’s admirable grasp of the subject, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that, owing to lack of space, he has to omit consideration of a number 
of important problems relating to the implementation of this Eastern version 
of integration. Perhaps a later volume of Cahiers de Bruges will make a fuller com- 
parison of the two versions of European integration, for in Western Europe 
integration has been dictated primarily by the challenge of the Soviet Union. 


N.G. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1961 


1 Khrushchev’s speech of February 28 to con- 
ference of agriculturalists from non-black- 
earth zone of RSFSR published. 

Conference of agriculturalists from the 
Urals region opens in Sverdlovsk. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
Indian Ambassador. 

Approval of Soviet delegation for second 
part of Fifteenth Session of UN General 
Assembly comprising Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko (head), V. A. Zorin, A. A. Sobolev, 
S. G. Lapin and Z, V. Mironova. 

Conference of Latvian, Lithuanian and 
Estonian journalists ends in Riga. 

Publication of message of congratulation 
from Party Central Committee to Central Com- 
mittee of Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party marking latter’s fortieth anniversary. 


2 Mikoyan receives delegation from Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 
Announcement of new altitude record of 
46,500 feet by Yak-32 jet sports aircraft, 
Grotewohl retorns to Eastern Germany 
after undergoing medical treatment in the 
Soviet Union. 


3 Soviet UN delegation flies to New York. 

Ceylonese Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow. 

Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives delegation of East German lawyers. 

Announcement of arrival of group of Indian 
oil engineers in the Bashkir oilfield. 

Report of conclusion of plenary session of 
Azerbaidzhani Party Central Committee in 
Baku and announcement that Twenty-Fifth 
Congress of Azerbaidzhani Communist Party 
will be held on September 6, 1961. 


4 Publication of Soviet government’s note to 
Western Germany regarding the signing of a 
peace treaty with Germany. 

Excerpts published from decree on mea- 
sures to increase output of the cement industry 
to 84,600,000 tons by 1965. 

Soviet delegation flies to Delhi to attend the 
Seventeenth Session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


First Deputy Premier Kosygin and his wife 
return to Moscow from their visit to India. 

Agreement between Soviet Union and 
Pakistan on cooperation in oil prospecting 
signed in Karachi. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Geor- 
gadze receives youth delegation from Chile 
and Colombia. 

Report on formation by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of an All-Union Grain Farming 
Research Institute. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet institutes All- 
Russian Association ‘“‘Rosselkhoztekhnika” 
to take over control of sales of agricultural 
machinery, spare parts, artificial fertilizers, 
etc., in RSFSR. 

Report that the new Chertinsky West 
coalmine, in the Kuzbass, with an annual 
output of one million tons, has been brought 
into operation. 


5 Local elections held in the RSFSR and in the 


Ukrainian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Lithuanian, Molda- 
vian, Kirghiz, Tadzhik and Turkmen SSR’s. 
Khrushchev arrives in Novosibirsk. 


6 Message of congratulation from Khrushchev 


and Brezhnev to Nkrumah on fourth anni- 
versary of Ghana’s independence published. 

Mecting held at Academy of Arts of the 
USSR to mark centenary of T. G, Shevchenko’s 
death. 


7 Khrushchev’s speech of March 2 to agricul- 


tural conference at Sverdlovsk published. 
Conference of Siberian agriculturalists opens 
in Novosibirsk with Khrushchev present. 
Kosygin receives Polish Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives Ceylonese Minister of 
Trade. 
Libyan parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Friendship and goodwill mission from Mali 
arrives in Moscow. 


8 Extracts from Soviet delegate’s statement to 


UN in New York published. 


9 Khrushchev receives US Ambassador. 


Mikoyan receives British Labour Party 
member Harold Wilson. 
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Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Chinese trade delegation to hold talks on Sino- 
Soviet trade in 1961. 

All-Union conference of young builders 
opens in Moscow. 


10 TASS report on launching of 4.7-ton space 
vehicle on March 9, which was brought 
safely to earth with experimental animals 
aboard. 

Scientific and cultural exchange agreement 
for 1961-62 signed in Moscow between 
France and USSR. 


11 Plenary session of Central Committee of Geor- 
glan Communist Party held in Tbilisi. 
Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Armenian Communist Party held in Erevan. 
Trial of three alleged war criminals before 
Estonian Supreme Court ends with all de- 
fendants’ being condemned to death, one # 
absentia. 


12 Khrushchev’s speech of March 8 to agricul- 
tural conference in Novosibirsk published. 
Khrushchev arrives in Akmolinsk. 
Results of local elections held March 5 
published. 
13 Conference of agriculturalists of Virgin 
Lands Krai opens in Akmolinsk with Khrush- 


chev present. 


14 Report of arrival in Damascus of first group 


of Soviet specialists to carry out preliminary 
work on the projected Kamishly—Latakia 
railroad. 


15 Brezhnev receives Swiss Ambassador prior 
to the latter’s departure from the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet military delegation headed by 
Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky arrives 
in Ulan-Bator for celebration of fortieth anni- 
versary of Mongolian People’s Army. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Austrian Minister of Education, 

Exhibition of Japanese engravings opens in 
Moscow. 

Conference of press, radio and television 
workers from Transcaucasia held in Baku, 

Report of opening of ore-enriching com- 
bine at Krivoi Rog with annual capacity of 
3.5 million tons. 

16 Minister of Higher Education Elyntin and 
Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries Zhukov receive 
Austrian Minister of Education. 2 
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17 Khrushchev arrives in Alma-Ata. 
Mikoyan receives friendship and goodwill 
mission from Mali. 
Kosygin receives Czech Ambassador. 
Minister of Culture Furtseva receives 
Austrian Minister of Education, 


18 State Committee for Electronic Engineering 
formed. 

Agreements on economic and technical 
cooperation, trade and cultural cooperation 
between USSR and Mal: signed in Moscow. 

Exchange of messages on fortieth anni- 
versary of Soviet-Turkish treaty published. 

Brezhnev receives Hungarian Ambassador. 


19 Khrushchev’s speech of March 14 to agri- 
cultural conference in Akmolinsk published. 
Local elections held in Azerbaidzhani, 


Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Lithuanian Communist Party held in Vilnius. 


20 Conference of agriculturelists from the Kazakh 
SSR. opens in Alma-Ata with Khrushchev 
present. 

Kosygin receives Yugoslav Ambassador. 

Furtseva holds reception in honor of 
Austrian Minister of Education. 

Akmolinsk renamed Tselinograd. 


21 Mikoyan receives Swiss Ambassador. 

Kosygin receives Hungarian Deputy Pre- 
mier Apro. 

Mali Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
gives luncheon in honor of Argentinian 
Ambassador. 

Announcement of visit of Libyan parlia- 
mentary delegation to Sochi, 

Arrival of Cuban Minister of Transport and 
his wife in Moscow reported. 

Announcement of signature in Moscow of 
contract for sale to Mali of aircraft of the 
following types: Il-18, I-14, An-2 (passenger 
and agricultural versions) and the helicopter 
Mi-4, as well as a variety of airfield equipment. 

Report of publication of stenographic 
record of the proceedings of the January 
plenary session of the Central Committee. 

Death of Academician P. A. Abrosimov. 


22 Kosygin receives Swiss Ambassador. 
Ceylonese Finance Minister arrives in 
Moscow with his wife. 


Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Japanese 
Federation of Coal Mining Unions reported. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Malik holds 
luncheon in honor of Guinean Ambassador 
prior to the latter’s departure from the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of Gosplan Lesechko leaves Mos- 
cow for Somali Republic. 

Soviet-Ceylonese talks on economic coop- 
eration begin in Moscow. 

Kuznetsov receives Mali Ambassador. 

Malik holds luncheon in honor of Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Yemen. 

Report of commencement of construction 
of Inguri Hydroelectric Power Station in 


Georgia. 


24 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Kazakh- 


stan. 

Announcement of arrival of Deputy Foreign 
Minister Pushkin in Colombo. 

Report of return to USSR from Mongolia 
of Soviet military delegation led by Marshal 
Malinovsky. 

Kosygin receives Ceylonese Finance Minister. 

Furtseva receives Swiss Ambassador. 

Results of local elections held March 19 
published. 

Completion of installations for first section 
of port at Sukhoi Liman, south-west of 
Odessa, reported. 

Conference on physical culture and sport 
ends in Moscow. 


25 Khrushchev’s message of greetings to Third 


Conference of the Peoples of Africa published. 
Khrushchev’s message to President Gronchi 

on centenary of Italian unification published. 
Kosygin receives director general of 

French National Exhikition in Moscow. 


26 TASS announcement of successful launching 


and recovery of space vehicle on March 25, 

Khrushchev’s speech to agricultural con- 
ference at Alma-Ata on March 21 published. 

Soviet governmental delegation flies to 
Ankara for talks on revision of Soviet-Turkish 
Railroad Convention of 1922 regarding direct 
rail communications between the USSR and 
Turkey. 

Individual boxing champienships end in 
Moscow. 


27 Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador and 


Rumanian governmental delegation. 
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Brezhnev receives Ghanaian and Moroccan 
statesmen and the Mali Ambassador. 

Kosygin and Mukhitdinov receive Finance 
Minister of Algerian Provisional Government. 

Kosygin receives Polish Ambassador. 

Chairman of State Planning Commission 
Novikov receives Chairman of Rumanian 
State Planning Commission. 

Libyan parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Kiev. 


28 Session of Political Consultative Committee of 


Warsaw Pact states opens in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Kadar and Muennich. 


29 Greetings to the Shah of Iran and the King of 


Afghanistan on the Moslem New Year 
published. 

Novikov receives Chairman of Czech State 
Planning Commission, 

Furtseva receives Icelandic Ambassador. 

The new Guinean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


30 Dinner held to mark Warsaw Pact meeting. 
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Khrushchev receives members of the Czech 
and Bulgarian delegations to the Warsaw Pact 
meeting and Korean and Mongolian observers. 

Soviet government delegation flies to Rabat 
en route for Dakar, to participate in celebrations 
of the first anniversary of Senegal’s inde- 
pendence. 

Commander-in-chief of Burmese armed 
forces arrives in Moscow with his wife. 

Chinese Minister of Foreign Trade arrives 
in Moscow to complete talks on Sino-Soviet 
trade. 

Long-term (1961—65) trade agreement and 
agreement on trade in 1961 between Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia signed tn Belgrade. 

Novikov receives Chairman of Polish State 
Planning Commission. 

Kuznetsov receives new Swiss Ambassador. 

Furtseva receives Canadian Ambassador. 


Communiqué on session of Warsaw Pact 
states published. 

Announcement of conclusion of first annual 
meeting of the Soviet Association of Political 
(Constitutional) Sciences. 

Exchange of old currency concluded. From 
April on, old currency ceases to be valid, 
with the exception of 1, 2 and 3 kopek coins. 

Announcement that electrification of the 
railroad between Vladivostok and Nadezhden- 
skaya has been put in hand. 
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Changes and Appointments 


2 V. N. Titov released from his post as First M. T. Efremov elected First Secretary and 
Secretary of Kharkov Oblast Party Committee Bureau member of Chelyabinsk Oblast Party 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. Committee. 

N. A. Sobol appointed First Secretary of 18 A 1. Shokin appointed Chairman of State 
Kharkov Oblast Party Committee, Committee for Electronic Engineering. 
4 S. V. Shevchenko appointed Chairman of PE ETSN TEPARA oat BiS port a rst 
# “Rosselkhoztekhnika.” Secretary and Bureau member of Altai Krai 
Party Committee in connection with his transfer 
16 N. V. Laptev released from his post as First to other duties. 
Secretary and Bureau member of Chelyabinsk A. V. Georgiev appointed First Secretary 
Oblast Party Committee for reasons of health. of Altai Krai Party Committee. 


New Contributors 


Karavagy, A. Graduated in 1925 from the Faculty of Law of Moscow University. As a journalist 
in the USSR, specialized in questions of Marxist philosophy. Since the war, contributor to a number 
of émigré Russian and German journals. 


Kovarxv, P. Architect and journalist. Before World War I, employed as architect in Yugoslavia 
and Germany. After the war, city architect of Addis Ababa; designed the university building there. 
Later, commentator for the Voice of Ametica in Munich. Contributor to a number of émigré and other 
journals, 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bs//etin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
` Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Russian Art and “Socialist Realism” 
Yury P. ANNENKOV | 


The nature of the fine arts as dictated by the Soviet regime and the question of 
“socialist realism” have been discussed on many occasions already. One or two features, 
- however, distinguish Mr. Annenkov’s article from previous treatments of the subject. 
This analysis of the spiritual essence~or rather, demonstration of the absence of any 
spiritual essence-—~of “socialist realism” is presented from the point of view of an artist ’ 
who 18 a champion of “abstract” art. Although readers may not share some of the author’s 
views, as, for example, his assertion that abstract art is the only truly creative form of art, or 
his assessment of Russian iconography, we trust that this article by an outstanding Russian 
artist and a no less notable art critic will prove an interesting contribution to literature 
on the subject of the Soviet fine arts. 


To begin a discussion of Russian art with Andrei Rublev would be going 
back altogether too far in time. Rublev (ca. 1360-1430) was a remarkable icono- 
grapher, but in his day art in Russia was merely one of the forms of service to 
religion. Outside the Church, art as such did not yet exist in Russia; consequently, 
the work of Rublev and his Russian contemporaries, notwithstanding their gifts, 
cannot be compared with that of Cimabue and Giotto, who were flourishing a 
whole century before, or of Jan van Eyck and the anonymous master of Moulins, 
who were at work during the same century. The creations of these artists, while 
dealing with religious subjects, are something more than icons: they are pictures 
in the broad sense of the term, and neither Gospel readings nor icon lamps are 
needed for an appreciation of their significance. Even during the great age of 
Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch and French painting, Russia could 
boast of no artists of the caliber of Rublev but only a rather primitive iconography. 

Painting independent of the Church was not born in Russia until the early 
eighteenth century, after Peter the Great had opened the window onto Europe. 
By Catherine IPs time, Russian art had already achieved a high technical level, 
producing such artists as Antropov, Argunov, Rokotov, Levitsky, Borovikovsky 
and Ugryumov. These were followed by Tropinin, Venetsianov, Kiprensky, 
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' Tolstoy, Bruni, Bryulov, Fedotov, Flavitsky, Semiradsky and Ivanov. Thus, the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries saw the emergence of the first 
Russian artists. Although their technical skill is indisputable, however, it must 
be admitted that they contributed little that was new or original or (with the 
exception of a few paintings by Venetsianov and Fedotov) specifically Russian, 
remaining loyal to the model of Western classicism and academism. 


The reaction against Western influences began to make itself felt in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and was dictated less by artistic searchings than 
by social and political considerations. Young Russian artists decided to break 
with academic traditions and devote their energies to the broad masses of the 
people, since it seemed to them that the former were inaccessible to the ordinary 
public and satisfied the aesthetic demands of only a privileged minority of the 
„intelligentsia. From here, the way to genre painting and realism was plain. This 
trend rapidly gained momentum and produced such leading figures as Repin, 
Vladimir Makovsky, Perov, Polenov, Surikov, Ge, Kramskoy, Pryanishnikov, 
Shevchenko, Yaroshenko, Vereshchagin, Savrasov and Shishkin. 


These artists received the nickhame of peredvizbniki, or “itinerants,” since 
exhibitions of their work were not only shown in the chief cities but constantly 
traveled about the country, penetrating to the heart of the provinces in an effort 
to bring art closer to the general public. This idea was in itself an entirely praise- 
worthy one, but the unexpected appearance of photography nipped it in the bud. 
Niepce and Daguerre anticipated realistic art, replacing it by an even more 
faithful reproduction of reality. Thus, while the realism of Rembrandt’s time was 
an undoubted achievement, at least in the technical sense, that of Niepce’ and 
Daguerre’s time proved to be more a survival of the past. 


The significance of this point was appreciated in the West sooner than in 
Russia, and Western artists began to break away from realism almost immediately 
after photography had started:to spread. While the peredvizhmik movement was 
in progress in Russia, impressionism had already emerged in the West, and the 
more photography developed, the further Western artists reacted against realism: 
aware that they had already played their part as portrayers of reality, they instinc- 
tively embarked upon real creative work free from mere imitation and repro- 
duction. One trend followed or supplemented another—cubism, futurism and 
the rest. 

A comparable development in Russia took place only about the turn of the 
last century. One of the first groups to react against realism was known as “Mir 
iskusstva,” or “World of Art,” whose members, including Benua, Bakst, Sere- _ 
bryakova, Kustodiev, Petrov-Vodkin, Somov, Dobuzhinsky, Rerikh, Golovin, 
Malyavin, Serov, Vrubel, Grabar, Lansere, Korovin and a few others, devoted 
themselves to securing a revival of form in art independently of subject. This 
group became the prime mover in the development of an independent Russian 
school of art, freeing art from social, political and other functions that are not 
essential to it. For the first time, Russian art acquired an independent status in 
the cultural world. Moreover, it was not only painting which benefited from the 
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efforts of this group. Its influence was felt in the spheres of sketching and drawing, 
book illustrating and stage set designing. With the assistance of Serge Diaghilev, 
Russian artists carried out a revolution in the theater of their time. 


A little later, during the early years of the present century, other trends began 
to appear, largely deriving their character from the West and moving through 
all the stages of cubism, futurism, etc. Finally, in 1908-9, Churlyanis, who con- 
sidered painting to be on a plane with musical composition, created his first 
abstract pictures. In 1910, the same path was followed by Larionov and Gon- 
charova and in the folowing year-the year of Churlyanis’ death~by Kandinsky. 
These artists, who had overtaken the West and emerged in the avant-garde of world 
art, were themselves soon followed by Malevich, the founder of ‘‘suprematism,”’ 
and by Tatlin, who proclaimed ‘‘constructivism.” 

While the modest Churlyanis has been unjustly neglected, Kandinsky, Male- 
vich and Tatlin acquired a tremendous influence. They won a considerable , 
_ following in the West, and abstract art began to oceupy a prominent place in 
world art. In Russia, however, its further flowering was suddenly cut short by 
the Revolution of October 1917. 


x 


During the first two or three years after the Revolution, Russian artists were 
inclined to believe that an era was being born in which their work would receive 
proper recognition and official support; but this soon proved a vain hope. In 
the view of the new authorities, art should fulfill a subservient role as a means 
of propaganda; for them, it had no other purpose. During the first few years, 
this interpretation of the role of art was not officially adopted, but even so it 
encouraged the emergence of a number of mediocre artists, who, in the twenties, 
formed the “Association of Artists of Revolutionary Russia.” This body provided 
the first vehicle for conveying and supporting the official Soviet interpretation 
of what art should be, an interpretation which later came to be known as 
“socialist realism.” Since this interpretation was obligatory for all as laying down 
the only legitimate form of art, a number of questions arise: May “socialist 
realism” be regarded as a “philosophical doctrine”? May it be termed “ideology”? 
May it be regarded as a stage in the development of Russian art? Even if the 
answer to these three questions may be obvious beforehand, it is worth while 
pausing to consider this “historic turning point,” since “socialist realism,” 
introduced more by force than by the power of conviction, continues even today 
to lay its heavy hand upon every phase of Soviet art. 


: It may be said straight away that “socialist realism” is nothing other than 

photographic naturalism, designed to serve the ideology of the Party and govern- 
ment. A realistic style is forced upon artists under the pretext of “returning to 
the classics.” This trend is by no means due to any genuine respect for classicism: 
the Central Committee itself decides who among artists of the past is to be re- 
garded as a “classic.” The title of “classic” may be granted to anyone, in accord- 
ance with the Party line; similarly, it may be revoked by decision of the Central 
Committee if and when considered expedient. In this way, the danger of dis- 
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cussions and the expression of personal opinions on the subject is obviated, for 
discussions and personal opinions are not desirable in the USSR. 

According to the demands of “socialist realism,” each work of art must have 
every detail meticulously painted in, since “sketchiness” is disapproved of as 
capable of exciting the imagination, which is also undesirable to the authorities. 
In any case, the artist’s virtuosity should not rise above the average, since any 
exceptional display of individuality or genius is also considered dangerous by the 
authorities. The consequence is that the technical level of Soviet painters is no 
higher than that of the artists whose work is displayed in booths on the pavements 
of Paris. ° 

Finally, the priaciple of a return to the classics proclaimed and enforced by 
the Party itself raises obstacles in the way of overtaking the classics in the sense 
of achieving artistic progress: progress leads to the unknown, which again is not 
without danger to the regime. Zhdanov, the herald of Stalinist ideas, many times 
attacked such an ambition in his public speeches, insisting that one must first 
catch up with the classics before one can overtake them. 

A certain primitive symbolism is admitted by “‘socialist realism” for propa- 
ganda purposes: a dove of peace perched on the shoulder of a coal miner, or a 
North Korean girl bearing a bouquet of red roses for the “victims of American 
bacteriological bombing raids.” Such symbolism, however, is subject to the 
Party’s approval. 

The chief principle regulating the choice of subject is that art must not go 
beyond the bounds of today; for the artist, what will happen tomorrow can only 
be a matter for the imagination, and this is dangerous for the regime. The future 
can only be determined by leading members of the Party in accordance with the 
“laws” of historical materialism. 

Briefly speaking, “socialist realism” is only a pseudo-documentary style, in 
which realism is frustrated by propaganda. Aware that their dogmas in this field 
are out of date and, at the same time, anxious to show that they are in the van- 
guard of human progress, the Party leaders have pronounced a “return to the 
classics”—which means conservatism, not to say reaction—to be “progressive,” 
and all attempts at discovering. new forms and styles to be “decadence on the 
decline.” 

In 1950, F. S. Bogorodsky, Corresponding Member of the Academy of Arts 
and Chairman of the Association of Artists of the USSR, declared in the course of 
debate during the Fourth Session of the Academy’s General Assembly: 

The method of socialist realism entirely dominates the minds of Soviet artists, 
and the concept of novatorsivo [the invention or introduction of new ideas] will 
soon be deciphered as an ability to see and feel reality with the eyes, heart and mind 
of a follower of Lenin’s and Stalin’s philosophy.} 

One may well ask: What happens to an artist who decides to perceive reality 
with his own eyes, heart and mind and not those of a follower of some one else’s 

1 Akademiya khudozbestv SSSR: Chatvertaya sessiya. Itogi perestroiki khudozbestvennogo obrazovaniya. 
Doklady, preniya i postanovleniya. (The Academy of Arts of the USSR: Fourth Session. Results of the 
Reorganization of Training in the Arts. Reports, Debates and Resolutions), Moscow, 1950, p. 102. 
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philosophy? Experience shows that his work is condemned as being “backward” 
or “retrograde.” 


The Communist leaders usually explain their preference for the forms laid 
down by “socialist realism” by the need to be understood by the masses. But 
it is by no means clear what exactly is or is not intelligible to the masses. Each 
individual has his own level of intelligence and sensibility, so that it is hardly 
possible to determine the degree of receptivity of the “broad masses.” Moreover, 
the view that abstract art is inaccessible to the masses is an unjustifiable prejudice. 
History suggests the contrary. Paradoxical as it may seem, the art of primitive 
man was, and is, abstract, and this abstractness is the foundation of the popular 
aesthetic. Abstract ornamental designs for carpets, chintz, pottery or domestic 
utensils, geometrical carvings on the decorative moldings round door and window 
frames, on cornices, furniture, etc., are the prototype of present-day abstract art. 
Decorative art, mistakenly called applied art, is one of the most ancient forms of 
folk art, which cannot be accused either of decadence or of snobbery. This art 
has won recognition throughout the world and has proved more readily accessible 
to the unsophisticated eye than the work of even such realists as the German 
Mendel or the Russian Repin. 


Having decided not to copy Nature, the primitive artist, prompted by his 
creative instinct, boldly created abstract forms and rhythms, drawing upon his 
imagination. Other more sophisticated forms of art have been much less con- 
sistent, for their independent development has been held back over the centuries 
by the constant imposition of tasks of a documentary nature alien to art such as 
the painting of portraits, landscapes, domestic scenes, historical events, etc. 
Nevertheless, the creative principle waged a relentless struggle against the repro- 
ductive or imitative role imposed upon it, witness the mythological surrealism 
of artists inspired by the Ancient Egyptian and Greek civilizations and by 
Christianity~sphinxes, centaurs, angels and the rest—, the work of frank surrealists 
of the past such as Bosch, Brueghel and Griinewald, the plastic deformation of 
El Greco and even Raphael’s excessive idealization of real forms. Only relatively 
recently, as already pointed out, has the artist been finally freed from his shackles 
by the invention of photography: herein, incidentally, lies one of the principal 
services of photography to mankind, which still awaits full recognition. 

The whole purpose of art is to express, to give physical form to, impressions 
received by the imagination, to incarnate the invisible world, and not to copy 
the external world. If it is forced to adopt the photographic method, violence 
ig done to its very nature and it is rendered powerless. “Socialist realism,” con- 
sequently, reveals nothing but the ignorance, timidity and envious mediocrity 
of those responsible for its formulation. It cannot claim to the status of a doctrine 
or theory; it is rather an invention of those anxious to avoid making fools of 
themselves. 


It is noteworthy that, as is evident from specialized literature received from 
the USSR, art in the “socialist” countries frequently becomes a collective enter- 
prise. In the USSR, a statue of Stalin of which the top is the work of one sculptor, 
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the middle that of another and the boots that of a third is a familiar occurrence. 
Sometimes a canvas showing three or four human figures carries as many as five 
or six signatures: in contrast, Veronese, for example, painted alone about sixty 
figures in his “The Marriage at Cana.” Such collective work naturally—and 
perhaps intentionally—leads to the destruction of all individuality and produces 
impersonal results which soon slip from the memory. 

* 


Evidence of what has been said may be had in plenty from the speeches made 
at the Fourth Session of the Academy of Arts of the USSR. The message addressed 
by the Session to Stalin declares: 


Soviet fine arts are advancing with confidence along the path of socialist realism 
which you have indicated. Armed with the historic decisions of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks on ideological ques- 
tions, Soviet painters, sculptors and graphic artists... have attained new creative 
achievements, witness the success of the all-Union art exhibitions .. .3 


In his report to the Session, President of the Academy A. M. Gerasimov stated: 


During the last few years, the Central Committee of our Party has taken a number 
of historic decisions on ideological questions. These resolutions furnish, with 
extreme Bolshevik clarity, concrete indications concerning the future course of 
developmentanda newupsurgein Soviet...art.... The Party Central Committee has 
armed all those active in Soviet artistic culture with a militant program for the 
struggle to achieve a high ideological and artistic level... in the fine arts, to achieve a 
new upsurge in artistic culture.... In ideologically arming Soviet masters of art, the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party has placed a definite task before every 
one of us—that of creating from now on only... works profoundly imbued with 
ideas, which reveal, in a realistic and intelligible language, the great significance 
of the life of Soviet society and the high nobility of the Soviet people in its struggle 
for a Communist future. The Party Central Committee . . . is deeply convinced that 
[the Soviet artist] has not, and cannot have, any other interests than those of the 
Soviet people and [the Soviet] state at heart and that the guiding principle of [his] 
work was and will remain the policy of the Party and government .. .8 


Exhibitions of the fine arts [in the USSR] are firmly closed to formalistic “fart.” 4 


According to A. D. Zaitsev: 


Without a profound knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory, it is impossible 
to grasp in its entirety the tremendous importance of ideas... in art,... which 
determine the character of the artist’s work in the Stalin epoch.” 


In his concluding address, Gerasimov declared: 


For all of us, ideology is the deciding factor, and however talented, however 
great a virtuoso the artist may be, if he occupies positions alien to our Soviet regime, 
if be is not one of us, a Soviet man, then he has no value in our eyes. For us, art 
is not a game for the sake of which the capitalists of Europe and America purchase 
2 Ibid., p. 5. 

3 Ibid., pp. 7—8. 
4 Ibid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 29. 
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anything, beginning with the formalistic paintings of Picasso. 'Our Soviet artist 
must in his outlook be a full-blooded Soviet man. This is the first and the main 
essential. From this is derived the decisive importance in educating such artists 
which attaches to our chairs of Marxism-Leninism. . .® 


On the subject of impressionism, he said: 


We have declared a war to the death upon sketchiness and unpolished work 
as being the worst manifestations of impressionism...’ 

We must draw attention once and for all... to the dangers of the creative 
method of the impressionists, which diverts the artist and sculptor from the correct 
realistic positions.® 

According to E. A. Katsman: 


(‘The decadent artists of Europe] used to say that only the tasteless and mediocre 
artist portrays the gleam in a man’s eyes. Let us translate this, first into the language 
of medicine, then into that of politics. There is no gleam in the eyes of a corpse 
or of a very sick man; therefore, these men would have us portray, not a living man, 
but a corpse. Let us take, for example, Cézanne. His figures have no thought in 
their eyes; in his work, they are just blobs of color. It is exactly the same with 
Matisse and Van Gogh. Soviet artists should give some thought to this point.® 


To quote Gerasimov again: 

In our country today, woman has long ceased to be what she was before the 
Revolution. The Revolution freed her from all slavery. On an equal footing with 
men, she now takes part in everything concerning the construction of our life. 
Why should the study of her outward... form be excluded? Another question: people 
may say, have we any need at all of the nude figure? Yes, we have, and I will tell 
you why. Recall any of our latest exhibitions, go round these exhibitions in your 
minds and then tell me that our joy at living in our happy Homeland is vividly 
expressed there! Nothing of the sort, there is no such vivid representation. Where 
are our wonderful holiday resorts to be seen there? Where are our bathing beaches, 
where is our physical culture? Where are our champions, the holders of world 
records? You are aware that all this is not done in frock coats, tails and stiff collars. 
People wear at least slips and the like.—In other words, the nude female figure.}° 


~or Katsman: 

On the cover of [this] American journal, there is, forgive the expression, a 
“picture.” The hero of the picture is a man, but his head is like that of a bird. Accord- 
ing to our ideas, one has to conclude that the picture represents a fool... . This is 
the work of M. Chagall, who betrayed us.14 


é 


—or: 
In order to become convinced that the West is rotten, one has merely to look 
at Soutine’s paintings: he paints nothing but rotting flesh... 


¢ Thid., p. 192, 





19 Tbid., p. 195. 
1 bid., p. 135. 
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And so on. One could quote any number of similar passages. Such poverty- 
stricken ideas, which are to be found in any Soviet publication on art, convey 
all there is to be found in the theory of “socialist realism,” according to which, 
in fact, the “innovator” is only the faithful follower, while all artists desirous of 
seeing reality with their own eyes are denounced as decadents, whose work is 
forbidden admittance to the exhibition rooms. 


After their bold and sudden efflorescence during the first quarter of the 
present century~an efflorescence which provided a point of departure for the 
further development of Western art, be it painting, sculpture or the theater- 
Russian artists were thrown back by the Revolution into a state of naive servility 
and professional sterility. No traces of their former achievements are now to be 
found in the exhibition rooms of Soviet art museums: one would have to hunt 
them out in the cellars where “reserve exhibits” are stored. 


The products of “socialist realism” have been frequently displayed in ex- 
hibitions of Soviet art in Venice, in Brussels, in Paris and elsewhere in the West, 
where they mostly failed to evoke any positive response or even discussion. 
Notwithstanding, Soviet art critics write in the Soviet press that “within a 
remarkably short period of time, young Soviet art, under the leadership and 
guidance of the Communist Party, has securely occupied a leading place in the 
vanguard of progressive art throughout the world.” 


The ineffectualness of Soviet art comes close to the provincial dilettantism 
of the late nineteenth century. This provincial dilettantism exists, of course, at 
all times and in all countries; but under normal conditions it scarcely finds its 
way into the exhibition rooms; the dilettantes paint and sculpture for their own 
pleasure. In the USSR, however, they become professors, academicians, “‘people’s 
artists,” Lenin Prizewinners, holders of orders and the beneficiaries of con- 
siderable material privileges, while gifted artists are neglected until they abandon 
their artistic searchings and accept banal commissions like the rest. Such was 
the fate of Malevich and Tatlin, among many others. 

Thus, one may say that genuine art has become dormant, not to say extinct, 
in the USSR. Artists have become recruited for the purpose of serving a cult, 
as once Rublev, Feofan-Grek, Dionisii and other nameless iconographers were. 
The wheel of history has turned full circle. And yet, Rublev, Feofan-Grek and 
the others were serving a spiritual cult and, historically speaking, were the 
forerunners of art, while the Gerasimov’s, Plastov’s and Ioganson’s of the 
Soviet era are serving the cult of materialism and so are helping to seal the coffin 
of art. If Russian art is to revive, there must first be a restoration of liberty: 
otherwise, there is little hope. 


To 


The Nature of Soviet Colonialism 


MARTIN STIEGER 


Khrushchev’s appearance on September 23, 1960, before the Fifteenth Plenary Session 
of the United Nations may be regarded as an event with not entirely undesirable conse- 
quences. Through ıt, presumably in spite of himself, he aroused a world-wide discussion 
on the phenomenon of colonialism in general and the nature of Soviet colonialism 1n par- 
ticular. The address of Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker at this same session 
also made it clear that the world at large is well aware of the existence of a Soviet brand 
of colonialism. So far, little light has been shed on the essential features of Soviet 
colonialism. In attempting to fill this gap, the present study provides an analysis which, 
in view of the present situation in the Congo, is particularly topical. 


The observer whose outlook has not been dimmed by Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine might have expected Communist theoreticians to seize upon the term 
“colonialism” with enthusiasm in order to define it, possibly, as a “world-wide 
class struggle waged at the level of nations and states between exploited and 
exploiting nations.” Precisely the opposite, however, is true. The principal 
Soviet reference books, including the one-volume Political Dictionary, the three- 
volume Encyclopedic Dictionary, the ten-volume Small Soviet Encyclopedia and the 
fifty-volume Large Soviet Encyclopedia, maintain a conspicuous silence on this 
point quite in contrast to their usual profuseness in giving definitions. In them, 
as in the Dictionary of Foreign Words, one will look in vain for the heading 
“colonialism.” Apart from the purely linguistic dictionaries, it is only the 
Concise Economic Dictionary that provides a definition of the term: 


... the policy of imperialist states directed toward the suppression, enslavement 
and exploitation of backward peoples and economically underdeveloped countries, 
the prevention of their technical, economic and cultural development... 1 


The multivolume Dictionary of the Modern Russian Literary Language published 
by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR laconically defines colonialism as the 
“colonial policy of imperialist powers.” ? The Four-Volume Dictionary of the Russian 
Language, also published by the USSR Academy of Sciences, defines “colonialism” 
as “*.. . the policy of complete economic and political subjugation, of transforming 
into colonies economically less-developed countries by imperialist powers...’ 





1 G. A. Kozlov and 5. P. Pervushin (eds.), Kratky ekonomnchesky slovar (Short Economic Dictionary), 
Moscow, 1958, p. 126. 


2 Slovar sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo yazyka (Dictionary of the Contemporary Russian Literary 
Language), Vol. V, Moscow—Leningrad, 1956, col 1179. 


3 Slorar russkogo yazyka v chetyrekb tomakb (Four-Volume Dictionary of the Russian Language), 
Vol. H, Moscow, 1958, p. 96. 
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From these definitions, one may discern a tendency to represent colonialism 
as the policy of a state to dominate or assume the trusteeship of a tertitory other 
than its own or of a people again not its own, the dominating state being of 
necessity an imperialist power. According to Marxist-Leninist theory, imperialism 
is the “highest stage of capitalism”;* in other words, it belongs to the pre- 
Socialist or pre-Communist phase of social development. By definition, therefore, 
such a thing as “Soviet imperialism” and, consequently, “Soviet colonialism” 
cannot exist. 


But it is not only for that reason that the Soviet definition appears unsatis- 
factory. If it were to be accepted, colonialism would cease to exist whenever the 
colonial power concerned chose to incorporate, by some act of constitutional 
law, the colonial territory in the metropolis, proclaiming the colonial population 
to be citizens, with full or partial rights, of the mother country. In his essay 
“There is no Room for Colonialism on Earth,” Foreign Minister of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic Endre Sik is well aware of this difficulty, although he does 
not openly say so. In order to be able to cover the phenomenon of colonialism 
in all its aspects, he assigns the central place in his polemic to the “colonizers,” 
classifying them as gentlemen-colonizers and gangster-colonizers. Concluding 
his essay, he observes, not that the age of colonialism was over, but that the 
age of the “colonizers” is over.’ 


A wotd or two on the term “colonizer” is necessary to enable us to define 
mote clearly the meaning of “colonialism.” By combining the definitions of 
“colonizer” and “colony” in the Dictionary of the Modern Russian Literary Language, 
we find that a “colonizer” is “an exploiter enslaving the toiling masses of a country 
which has been forcibly seized and is being exploited by an imperialist state 
(the metropolis).” This is not very helpful. That is why Endre Sik had to employ 
a new designation, “an independent country of the colonialist type,” so as to 
be able to classify the Union of South Africa as a colonial power. Otherwise, 
remaining within the framework of Marxist-Leninist terminology, he would 
have found himself with a “colonizer without colonialism.” Since the Conese 
Economic Dictionary considers United States development aid and defense arrange- 
ments as “a new form of colonialism,”? this would confront a Soviet observer 
with the dilemma of a “colonialism without colonizers.” 


While considering the concept of the “colonizer,” let us make use of the 
“laws” of Marxist dialectics, which seem well suited for the purpose. The 
Soviet definitions of “colonialism” quoted are quite right in recognizing that - 
colonialism substantially implies an antagonism between a more highly devel- 
oped colonizer, i.e, an imperialist power, and an underdeveloped colonial 
territory. The colonizer is, therefore, the “dialectical counterpart” to the colony, 
and can best be recognized by whatever distinguishes him from the latter. 





4B. N. Ponomarev (ed.), Polstichesky slovar (A Political Dictionary), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1958, p. 203. 


5 Mezbdunarodnaya zhizn, 1961, No. 3, p. 16. 
© Thid., p. 9. 
7 Kratky ehonomichesky slovar, p. 126. 
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Another point in the Soviet definitions that deserves to be retained is that the 
colonizer differs from the colony in the’ level of development, that there is a 
qualitative difference between them. The history of modern colonialism shows 
that colonial acquisitions have been mainly due to the superiority of European 
arms and military technique. The first colonizers were possessed, not of more 
or superior weapons within the same category, but weapons of a higher stage 
of development. Moreover, the European colonizer stemming from the Christian 
sphere of culture and civilization differed from the pagan he colonized, not in 
that he was more religious, but rather in that he professed the superior, the 
“true” religion. This difference in quality, evident as it was in nearly all reaches 
of life, soon came to be identified with the color of skin, which consequently 
emerged as the decisive criterion of “qualitative” superiority. The Nazi idea of 
the irreconcilable disparity between the Aryan “master race” and the non-Atyan 
“subhuman race” was perhaps the most extreme form reached by this tendency. 
It was on the notion of their qualitative superiority that European colonizers 
based their claim to dominate the colored peoples, whom they considered as yet 
incapable of governing themselves and exploiting the riches of their own country. 
To remedy this state of affairs, the colonizer not only thought it quite natural 
that he should undertake the task of administering the “incapable” savages; 
he even felt impelled to do so. This notion clearly persists even today in the 
administration by protecting powers of League of Nations or United Nations 
mandated territories. 


Despite all protestations to the contrary, Jomo barbarus was always to the 
colonizer little more than a mere object. No substantial change was brought 
about in this by allowing him a certain voice in deciding matters of secondary 
importance or granting a limited local autonomy. ‘The cardinal question—whether 
he really wished to be colonized—was nevér put to him to decide. The colonizer 
considered himself entitled to break any resistance by the local population, if 
need be, by force of arms, such resistance being, in his view, directed against the 
population’s own interests and equivalent to the unreasonable protests of an 
“immature ward.” 


In contrast to the Soviet view of colonialism as the exclusive concern of 
states, it must be remembered that in the course of history there have been 
exponents of colonial expansion other than states, including: 


1. Associations of persons united by a common ideology. It is sufficient to 
mention here the colonization of Austria and Bohemia during the early Middle 
Ages by the monasteries and the religious orders. 


2. Militant orders such as the Knights of the Teutonic Order in the Baltic 
countries. 


3. Trading companies, such as the East India Company and the Dutch East 
India Company. 


4. Associations of adventurers such as the Spanish Conquistadores. 
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Further, the subsequent spreading of Islam by fire and the sword, pursued 
in North Africa and Spain by the Moors and by the Turks in the Balkans, cannot 
be wholly divested of its colonialist and expansionist nature. 


In view of what has been said, the terms “‘colonizer” and “colonialism” may 
be defined as follows: A colonizer is a person who, in view of his real or supposed 
qualitative superiority, feels himself entitled or called upon to dominate, guide 
or educate other persons actually or supposedly belonging to a lower level of 
historical development. Colonialism is the policy of domination and subjugation 
based on the notion of one’s own superiority and the dominion established on 
the basis of this policy. Thus, it would appear that the phenomenon of colonialism 
is apt to occur in times when two epochs of culture or civilization clash in space. 


* 


In Marxist-Leninist dogma, different social systems such as Capitalism or 
Socialism are thought of in terms of “qualities,”® which accordingly differ from 
one another “qualitatively.” In the words of Karl Marx, all social systems preced- 
ing Communism, whose first stage, it will be remembered, is Socialism, make 
up “the prehistory of human society.”® These “prehistoric” social systems may 
thus also be termed “pre-Communist”’ social systems. One can hardly go wrong 
in assuming that never before in human history has there been such a tremendous 
“qualitative” difference between two stages of social or cultural development 
as that between the pre-Communist and the Communist systems. This is openly 
admitted by Communist theoreticians. Strumilin, a member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and the most prominent visionary of the Communist society, states: 


The process, described by Engels, of the monkey’s development into a human 
being is not completed by the latter’s transformation into a vulgar, complacent 
petty bourgeois. In order to complete this process, man must rise above the petty 
bourgeois at least as far as the petty bourgeois had to rise above the monkey.?° 


Since, in the Communist view, it is “Communist man” that represents the 
final stage of human perfection, it would appear not to be overstating the case 
to designate the stage of human development under a “pre-Communist” social 
system, not as “pre-Communist man,” but rather as homo barbarus as compared 
to the “Communist man.” Furthermore, we are told by the theorists of Marxism- 
Leninism: 


...the replacement of one social system by another, including the replacement 
of Capitalism by Socialism and Communism, occurs and will occur, not as the result 
of an accidental combination of circumstances, nor in consequence of somebody’s 
whim, but by virtue of the inexorable laws of social development, which nobody is 





8 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofi: (The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, p. 234. 
° Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Se/ected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 364. 
10 Kommunist, 1960, No. 12, p. 115. 
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in a position to revoke or alter. All countries, all nations will sooner or later come 
to Communism, the justest and most perfect social system in the world, as inevitably 
as the seasons alternate, as day follows night.4 


Whereas no human organization charged with special responsibilities is 
required to ensure the succession of day and night or the proper alternation of 
the seasons, such a special party zs required for the establishment of Socialism 
and, even more so, of Communism, a party ofa “novel type,” i.e., the Communist 
Party. As the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union puts it: 


...it is only under the leadership of the Communist Party that the working class can 
achieve victory and solve the historic task of establishing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and constructing Socialism and Communism.? 


The Communist Party of the USSR is thus presented as the main force and 
organizing power behind the new social system, which is supposedly infinitely 
superior to all previous social systems and incapable of improvement, since it 
is the most perfect of systems. The Party regards itself as the executor of the 
“inexorable” laws of social development, which would be powerless without it, 
deriving from this the right to shatter existing “pre-Communist” social systems 
and to transform the somo barbarus as formed by these social systems in accordance 
with its own ideal. This party is a “militant association of like-minded persons, 
of Communists.” 13 It bestows upon its leaders the titles of “leader of the working 
class” and “leader of the international proletariat.” 14 It does not require a mandate 
from the masses led and guided by it. Only it can “organize the working people, 
enlighten them politically, inspire them to heroic feats.”15 It “knows to the 
point of perfection the laws of social development.”?® It is “the conscious 
spokesman of the objective historical process.” It is able to “foresee and to 
accelerate in gigantic measure the ascent of our [viz., Soviet] society toward 
Communism.”’!” It is the incarnation of “the spirit, the honor and the conscience 
of our epoch,” i.e., Lenin. 

Party theoreticians go so far as to assert that the Party is a “part of its class,” 
and in so doing indulge in the kind of etymological trick denounced by Engels 
as the “last resort of idealist philosophy.”18 They affirm that the mere fact that 
the word Party is derived from the Latin pars adequately proves that the Party 
is a part of its class.1® In reality, however, the Party bears more resemblance 
to one of the military and religious orders of the Middle Ages such as that of the 


u V, I. Evdokimov, Vozrastayushebaya rol partii v strortelsive kommunizma (The Increasing Role of 
the Party in the Construction of Communism), Moscow, 1960, p. 4. 

12 Istoriya Kommumstubeskoi parit: Sovetskogo Soyuza (A History of the Communust Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 718. 

18 Ustav Komeseunssticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1956, p. 3. 

M Istorucbesky materializm (Historical Materialism), Moscow, 1951, pp. 524-37. 

15 Tstoriya Kommunisircheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, p. 720. 

16 Eydokımov, op. ert., p. 5. 

17 hyd. n 

18 Marx and Engels, op. cit., Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 379. 

19 Osnovy marksisishoi filosofit, p. 475. 
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Teutonic Knights, even if the rules for recruitment are different. Since it owes 
its existence to the objective laws of social development and represents the moving 
force of Communism, the highest form of social development, it feels itself to 
be qualitatively superior, and thence derives its claim to dominate and guide 
the peoples within the Soviet Union. It sees its task in the transformation accor- 
ding to its ideas of what it considers to be backward peoples, in “raising the 
masses to the level of consciousness of the Party.’2° 


From the colonizers so far produced by history, the Party differs merely 
in that it does not originate from a superior civilization already in existence, in 
whose name it could act. Rather does it derive its qualitative superiority from an 
imapinary or ideal social system which is yet to be constructed, which so far 
exists only in the minds of its theoreticians. Another feature distinguishing 
it from the colonizers of the old type may be seen in the fact that the latter for 
the most part differed ethnically or racially from the peoples colonized. This 
feature, however, may be disregarded since it concerns, not the essential nature 
of the colonizer, but merely the question of his recruitment. Even Soviet theore- 
ticians do not regard ethnic identity as an obstacle to applying the term ‘“‘col- 
onizer” to a colored politician from the Congo. 


More comprehensive than any other type of colonialism that has existed so far, 
the Communist colonizers consider themselves entitled to penetrate into all 
aspects of the life of the.peoples subject to their sway. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union forms the core of all organizations within the USSR, both 
state and non-state, public and private. Through its members working in these 
organizations, it directs their activities toward the common goal.*! In other 
words, it controls the state as such, the entire economy and all cultural and 
ideological institutions. 

The Soviet Constitution, it is true, states that all power in the USSR belongs 
to the working people in town and country (Article 3); but it also firmly establishes 
the “leading role” of the Party (Article 126). The population of the USSR is 
in no way given the right to decide whether it actually wants to be led by the 
Party and to construct Communism. Neither does the Party require the consent 
of the population: it is the country’s ruler by virtue of the laws of Nature. Any 
opposition to itis, therefore, tantamount to an offense against the order established 
by the “inexorable laws of social development” and, in consequence, is both 
“counterrevolution” and “‘sacrilege.” Every assault directed against its power 
is an assault against “progress,” “the further development of human culture 
and civilization” and, in the last analysis, an attack also on the colonized pop- 
ulation’s own interests. 


Italo-Fascist colonialism was guided by the following principles: 
1. An authoritarian and hierarchical system of government. 





20 Tstorichesky materialize, p. 726. 
21 Thid., p. 725. 
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2. The coordination of political, legal, social and economic principles with 
the spirit applied in ruling the mother country, the metropolis, with the necessary 
local adaptations. 

3, Respect for the persons, habits, religion and property of the indigenous 
population, 

4, Clear-cut separation of races. 

5. The obligation of the indigenous population, within the framework of 
limited self-administration, to aid in eee colonial rule (under white, i.e., 
Italian, leadership).?? - 


In comparison with the colonialism of the Communist Party, these principles 
seem definitely mild. Under the Communist colonial regime, it is the Party that 
constitutes the metropolis, the “leading core,” which wields power autocratically 
and whose principles are everywhere obeyed. But where is its respect for the 
habits, the religion and the property of the “indigenous” population? It controls 
all spheres of life. As for property, all that it leaves to the “aborigines” is a 
severely curtailed portion of consumer goods. Everything else it transfers to the 
ownership of “society”, i.e., itself, since it itself “leads” society. Its equivalent 
for the “clear-cut separation of races” is the “purity of the Party” and “purity 
of doctrine.” 

Since “Socialism” constitutes the beginning of the “construction of Com- 
munism,” the Party even at this stage of development already usurps political and 
economic control, as well as a monopoly of education, information services and 
the organization of leisure time. It disposes, as would:a private owner, of the 
entire property of the huge empire under its control. Its struggle is now for 
complete domination over man. Man “bequeathed to it by the pre-Communist 
society” is far from coming up to its ideals. It does not content itself with a 
state of affairs in which “social means of coercion” are sufficient to ensure the 
‘ willing and energetic cooperation of the population in the construction of 
Communism. If the Party is sincere on this point, “public coercion” is only a 
necessary evil. The Party would even gladly renounce employing the more 
gentle method of “persuasion.” Its dream is that man shall fulfill its wishes of 
his own free will without having to be ordered to do so. Only then will the 
“Communist man” truly exist. 

So long as “Communist man” has not conquered the entire territory of 
Communism, the Party wages a resolute struggle against all “remnants of Cap- 
italism” in the consciousness of man, i.e., it fights for the qualitative transfor- 
mation of homo barbarus and semi-barbarus into homo communisticus. 

Exactly like all the other colonizers, the Party regards as “barbaric” and 
characteristic of a lower stage of development all those properties and pecu- 
liarities that do not correspond to its social ideal. Thus, several phenomena 
within the USSR are considered “remnants of Capitalism” regardless of the fact 


2 Dr. J. H. Krumbach, Kolonialpolitik heute, Pamphlets of the German High Command: Inland 
Series, No. 25, Berlin, 1941, pp. 87—88. 
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' that they blossomed out fully only under “Socialism” or were, in fact, made 
possible by it. The “remnants of Capitalism,” which, incidentally, seem to be 
endowed with astonishing longevity, must, according to Soviet views on the 
subject, be traced to two origins. One of them is the “past in time,” the chrono- 
logical past, i.e., the old regime. “Socialism” is being constructed with the help of 
people “who were born under Capitalism, went through a certain type of education 
and consequently acquired habits and characteristics typical of the old bourgeois 
society.”*8 The second cause held responsible for the remnants of Capitalism 
is the “past in space,” i.e., the non-Communist world. Again according to the 
Soviet version, the capitalist powers, headed by the USA, are scheming day and 
night on ways and means of preventing the Soviet people from enjoying the 
“fruits of Socialism” and attaining a “happy future.” 


Since even the Party deliberately avoids giving an exhaustive enumeration 
of the “remnants of Capitalism,” it is impossible to furnish a complete list of 
these “‘barbarisms.” A few, however, may be mentioned. “Remnants of Capitalism” 
are considered to be above all: any opposition to the system of domination by 
the Party; all infringements of the “socialist” legal order, specifically, property 
offenses of all descriptions; lack of interest in “social” work, meaning work in 
the production plants and enterprises controlled by the Party; religious beliefs, 
alcoholism and hoologanism; nationalism; insufficient esteem for the “culture 
of one’s own people” (i.e., for “socialist” culture); recognition of achievements 
in the non-Communist world (“cosmopolitanism’’); careerism, a lofty attitude 
to the common people’s concerns, bureauctatism, nepotism, etc.** From this 
it follows, as even Soviet authors ate obliged to admit, that “the remnants of 
Capitalism still constitute a fairly widespread phenomenon.’’® 


In summing up, it may be said that the Soviet Union, to use Endre Sik’s ex- 
pression, is an “independent country of the colonialist type.” Within its territory 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union acts the part of colonizer. It derives 
its claim to dominate and transform the population under its sway from the view 
it holds of itself as the legitimate exponent and driving force of Communism. 
Apart from this “internal colonialism,” the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is also carrying on “external colonialism.” A separate paper would have to be 
devoted to this phenomenon, however, since it overlaps the subject of Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

Although, strictly speaking, we are dealing with a colonialism practiced by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it is legitimate to use the designation 
“Soviet colonialism,” since it is the “soviets,” or governmental councils, that 
constitute the main instrument in the hands of the Party for dominating and 
transforming the population. 





18 V, P, Chertkov, Neantagonisticheskie protivorechiya pri sotsializme (Non-antagonistic Contradictions 
under Socialism), Moscow, 1957, p. 32. 

Ibid., pp. 32—33. 

5 Ibid., p. 33. 
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The colonial policy of the Communist Party is applied to all peoples of the 
USSR, to the Russian nation as well as to the non-Russian peoples. The situation 
of the non-Russian peoples does, however, differ substantially in many respects 
from that of the Russians. With Lenin as its central figure, the Soviet Communist 
Party speaks of Russian as the “language of Lenin.” Among other things, the 
“Party of Lenin” bases its claim to supremacy within the world Communist 
movement on the fact that it boasts the oldest traditions, having been founded 
by Lenin himself. The only party that could be expected to, lay claim to older 
traditions would be a German Communist Party. In order to be able to cope 
effectively with any potential disputes over the supremacy within the world 
Communist movement, the traditions of the Soviet, or Russian, Communist 
Party ate further extended into the past: Leninism is ‘““Russified” and Marxism 
“de-Germanized.”’ An example of this genealogical rivalry is provided by the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia, which traces the beginnings of the Russian Marxist 
movement back to the year 1883,28 whereas the establishment of the Communist 
Party of Germany is set at December 30, 1918.2? Soviet authors refer to Russia as 
the “homeland of Leninism” in their efforts to cement theoretically the CPSU’s 
claim to supremacy.28 All potential claims by a German Communist Party are 
shattered in advance by the assertion that “Marxist philosophy is the logical 
result of the entire preceding development of the philosophical and scientific 
thought of mankind,” 29 


In this struggle for supremacy within the sphere of world Communism, 
the displacement of German, the language of the Communist Manifesto, in favor 
of the “language of Lenin” plays a major role. Only the Russian editions of Marx’ 
and Engels’ works as edited by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the 
Soviet Party Central Committee are recognized as “canonical.” This goes so far 
that the German edition of Marx’ and Engels’ works at present in course of 
publication by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the SED Central Com- 
mittee actually amounts to a retranslation from the Russian. 


In spreading the Russian language, the Soviet Communist Party is not so 
much concerned with establishing hotbeds of Russian thought as with extending 
its own sphere of influence. It is not, therefore, the language of Pushkin but 
Party Russian that it diffuses, a simplified Russian showing strong German 
influences. A parallel to it may be found in ecclesiastical Latin as used by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Party Russian is a genuine jargon with a specific vocab- 
ulary, as Stalin in his Marxism and Problems of Linguistics understood the term: 
‘The speech of the upper stratum of a class society, distinguished by a choice 
of words and turns of phrase appropriate to its Weltanschauung and tastes.”; | 





26 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. IV, Moscow, 1959, 
col. 1063. 

27 Ibid., col. 1047. 

28 Tstoriya politicheskikh uehenii (A History of Political Doctrines), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1960, p. 720.) 

2° Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, p. 9. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Soviet Industry in 1960 and the Prospects for 1961 


During 1960, more than a thousand large industrial plants were brought into 
operation in the Soviet Union. This made it possible to achieve planned produc- 
tion targets for the year in most branches of industry. The 1960 plan envisaged 
a tise in industrial production of 8.1 percent (heavy industry—8.8 percent; con- 
sumer industries—6.4 percent); in fact, it rose by almost 10 percent (heavy 
industry—nearly 11 percent; consumer industries-more than 7 percent), repre- 
senting a surplus over planned figures of goods worth 6,600 milion (new) rubles.? 


Heavy Industry 


Despite commitments to assist other countries, such as India and Egypt, in 
the construction of steel mills, the Soviet Union also achieved considerable 
progress in its own iron and steel industry, as a comparison of production in the 
last two years will show: 


1959 1960 1961* 
enn (TO) 
Ton One cancecaveenw teed 94,400,000 107,000,000 — 
Pi leon dyrkan 43,000,000 46,800,000 51,200,000 
Sel aaen ena eas 59,900,000 65,300,000 71,340,000 
Rolled Metal ............. 47,000,000 50,900,000 55,270,000 
Steel Pipës core dscovanbes 5,200,000 5,800,000 6,400,000 


* Planned figures. 

SOURCES: Prande, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Iarere, December 21, 1960, 

The increase in iron ore production has made it possible to export to Western 
Europe, and in 1961 Western Germany will take a million tons. Factors contri- 
buting to this development include the opening of the Southern Ore-Enriching 
Combine at Krivoi Rog, which has a capacity of 9,000,000 tons of ore a year, and 

‘the exploitation of a number of new deposits, some by open-cast working, in the 
Kursk Basin and North-West Kazakhstan. Output of coke rose with the opening 
of two new sets of coke ovens at Temir-Tau and one at Kuznetsk, and during 
the year four new blast furnaces were brought into operation at Alchevsk, Kuz- 
netsk, Temir-Tau and Krivoi Rog, the latter with a capacity of 2,286 cubic meters 
being the largest in the world. Pig iron production included a million tons from 
old furnaces modernized in 1960. 

Eight open-hearth and five electric furnaces were completed during the year, 
which helped to boost steel output. In 1959-60, two large continuous mills were 
brought into operation at the Stalino and Novo-Lipetsk metallurgical plants. 





1 Pravda, January 26, 1961, 


at 


At the latter, 140 tons of molten steel can now be turned into ingots of the sizes 
required for rolling mills in about an hour, thereby saying a million rubles a year 
and raising output by 10 percent. 


Six new rolling mills were completed during the year. These include the first 
sections of the “1700” continuous thin-sheet rolling mill at the Ilich Metallurgical 
Works in Zhdanov and the “2500” continuous wide-strip mill at the Magnito- 
gorsk Metallurgical Combine. Both these mills have been built to the most modern 
specifications and ate very different from rolling mills in other steelworks built 
since the war. The “2500” mill is the largest of its type in Europe, and the Magni- 
togorsk plant has now become one of the largest producers of wide strip for 
machine building and structural engineering. The “1700” mill at Zhdanov 
provides steel sheet for the construction of automobile bodies. A 1200-meter 
runout was installed to take the mill which was built at the Novo-Kramatorsk 
Machine Building Works. At both plants, manual operation of the rolling mills 
has been superseded by automation. The “1700” mill is equipped with television 
cameras and computers, which quickly and accurately control the complex 
process.* The “1700” mill installed to augment the existing “2800” mill at the 
Cherepovets Metallurgical Works is similarly equipped. During the year, a 
continuous pipe-welding mill was brought into operation at the Chelyabinsk 
Pipe Works, as was also the first electric pipe-welding unit in Siberia, at the 
Novosibirsk Metallurgical Works. 


To keep pace with the planned increase in production, new mines and ore- 
enriching plant with a capacity of 40,000,000 tons are to be brought into operation 
during 1961. Development of the Sokolovka-Saarbai deposit in Kustanai Oblast 
is being accelerated and the Kagora mine on the Kola Peninsula will be brought 
into production, as too will the first section of the Kachkanar Ore-Enriching 
Combine in the Urals. ‘Two open-cast workings in the Kursk Basin will be brought 
into production and construction of three further large combines in the Ingulets 
and Dnieper regions of the Ukraine and in Kazakhstan is to be speeded up.? 


During 1961, four open-hearth furnaces are to be built at the Cherepovets, 
Novo-Tula, Novo-Lipetsk and Krivoi Rog metallurgical plants, the latter similar 
to the one brought into operation there in 1960, which is the largest in the world. 
According to Soviet planning authorities, these mammoth furnaces will save 
12 percent in capital investment and result in an 18-percent rise in productivity.* 

The need to raise production of pipes for the gas and oil industries is particu- 
larly urgent. Present production, running at almost 6,000,000 tons a year, is 
insufficient for all the capital construction now being planned, and work has in 
some cases been held up by a shortage of pipes. By 1965, it is planned to double 
output, which will put this branch of the metallurgical industry ahead of others.’ 
To achieve this goal, a beginning has been made on the construction of a second 





2 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1961. 

3 Stal, 1961, No. 1, pp. 1—4; Javes#ia, December 21, 1960. 
4 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1961. 

5 Naeftyanoe khoxyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 5. 
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pipe-rolling plant at Novosibirsk with a capacity three times that of the unit 
opened last year. The first Soviet continuous seamless pipe-rolling mill will go 
into production at the Pervouralsk Works in 1961. This will be the largest pipe- 
rolling mill in the world. 


oF 


Although the chemical industry has not achieved the target set it in 1958, 
production is rising. New plants have been opened at Ryazan, Barnaul and 
Engels, and additions have been made to existing plants at Omsk, Kursk and 
elsewhere. Production figures in major branches of the industry for the last two 
yeats ate given below: 


1959 1960 
Automobile Tires (Units) ....... 15,500,000 17,200,000 
Synthetic Fibers (Tons) ......... 179,000 211,000 
Artificial Fertilizers (Tons) ...... 12,900,000 13,800,000 
Sulphuric Acid (Tons) ......... 5,100,000 5,400,000 


SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961. 


All 1960 figures represent a considerable improvement on those for 1959. In 
1961, it is planned to increase overall production by 14.5 percent. The main 
emphasis will be on synthetic materials: the production of synthetic resins and 
plastics is to rise by 32 percent, of synthetic fibers by 20 percent, and of synthetic 
rubber by 33 percent.* Despite the progress achieved, a number of factories 
which were scheduled to go into production in 1960 have not done so, partly 
because the machine building industry has been unable to deliver equipment 
owing to the pressure of foreign orders. 


x 


In the fuel industry, the shift in emphasis from coal to oil and gas is apparent 
from current production figures: 


1959 1960 4961* 
Coal (Tons) ..........000- 506,500,000 513,000,000 511,700,000 
Oil (Tons) o...on. 129,500,000 148,000,000 164,000,000 
Gas (Million Cubic Meters) . 37,200 47,000 63,000 


* Phoned figures, 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Ismestia, December 21, 1960. 


Output of coal in 1960 did not reach the target of 515,100,000 tons. Never- 
theless, it reached a peak from which it will probably fall in coming years as coal 
is superseded as the main source of fuel in many industries. This is borne out 
by the lower target set for 1961. Production of coking coal, however, will be 
stepped up in 1961, particularly in the Kuznets Basin, and capital investment to 
the value of 198,000,000 (new) rubles is scheduled for the current year.” 


6 Tzvestia, December 21, 1960. 
7 Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 27, 1960. 
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Oil production exceeded planned figures for 1960 by 4,000,000 tons as a result 
of the exploitation of new fields in the Tatar and Bashkir republics, Kuibyshev 
Oblast and the Apsheronsk Peninsula. Oil and gas accounted for 38.2 percent 
of overall fuel production, and this proportion will rise to 42 percent in 1961. 
A further rise in oil production is planned this year which, although it is less than 
that achieved in 1960, will still mean a surplus over production for 1959-61 as 
envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan. During 1960, some 2,000 kilometers of oil 
pipeline and 4,700 kilometers of gas pipeline were brought into operation, the 
latter including the Dashava~Minsk and Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samarkand- 
Tashkent lines.8 Although extraction of gas did not reach the target set, it was 
still 27 percent up on the previous year. 


ok 


Generation of electricity rose by 10 percent in 1960 to 292,000 million kilo- 
watt-hours. Generating plant with a capacity of some 6,000,000 kilowatts was 
put into operation, including a further 9 turbines at the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Station, which brought its capacity to 2,415,000 kilowatts. The Kremenchug 
Hydroelectric Station on the Dnieper, with a capacity of 615,000 kilowatts, was 
brought into full production ahead of schedule.® Generation of 327,000 million 
kilowatt-hours is planned for 1961, with the commissioning of additional plant 
mainly of the thermal type, with a capacity of 7,800,000 kilowatts. Some 45 percent 
of the new plant in thermal power stations will consist of units each generating 
from 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. In addition, the construction of new plant 
with a total capacity of 15,500,000 kilowatts will be started during the year, to 
covet which investment in the industry will be 25 percent higher than in 1960.10 


* 


In 1960, the motor industry recovered from the decline in production ex- 
perienced in the previous year. The reorganization of production, however, to 
which the setback was attributed, has not as yet resulted in any particularly 
remarkable rise in the number of vehicles turned out. In the passenger car field, 
where alone there was a rise in production in 1959 which was improved upon 
in the following year, there have recently been reports of difficulties encountered 
in manufacturing the new baby “‘Zaporozhets” sedan. Official statistics for the 
industry are given in the following table: 

1958 1959 1960 1961" 


Passenger Cars .........-. 122,000 124,500 139,000 558.000 
Trucks and Buses ........ 389,000 370,500 385,000 : 
TOE 6 Sides wareesd eee 220,000 213,500 238,500 — 


* Plenned figure, 
SOURCES: Pranda, January 16, 1959, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Astemebtinaya promyshlexnost, 1961, No. 1, p. L 


8 Nefivanoe kbozyaisiro, 1961, No. 1. 


® Pravda, January 26, 1961. . 
10 Tzsestia, December 21, 1960. 
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The official report on the fulfillment of the 1960 plan is somewhat reticent 
about the achievements of the machine-building industry, on which falls the 
major burden of providing equipment for the various industrial projects which 
the Soviet Union is undertaking in the underdeveloped countries. It is, however, 
stated that the annual plan was not fulfilled in production of generating equip- 
ment, oil equipment, chemical equipment, excavators and graders. Production 
of certain agricultural machinery—tractor plows and seed drills and beet-harvest- 
ing combines—declined for the second year in succession.44 Development of 
the machine-building industry will be speeded up in 1961, with particular em- 
phasis being laid on equipment for power generation, metallurgical works, the 
chemical and oil industries, light industry and food processing. The Novo- 
Kramatorsk Works is to build a “1700” continuous hot-rolling mill with an 
annual output of 3,500,000 tons of sheet steel and a rolling speed of 15 meters 
per second. The Kharkov Turbine Plant and the Leningrad Metals Plant will 
be turning out turbines capable of generating 300,000 kilowatts and hydraulic 
turbines capable of generating 250,000 kilowatts, designed for the Bratsk Hydro- 
electric Station. The development and production of prototypes of some 800 
new designs is planned as well as the commencement of serial production of 
790 new machines.?4 

¥* 

The increase in capital construction has made great demands on the cement 
industry. In 1960, new works and extensions to existing ones have provided 
additional productive capacity of 5,600,000 tons per year and brought about a 
rise in output from 38,800,000 tons in 1959 to 45,500,000 tons. In 1961, it is 
planned to raise this figure to 51,000,000 tons and expand the production of 
precast reinforced concrete units by 11 percent.13 


Textile, Footwear and Food Processing Industries 


As will be seen from the table below, the textile and footwear industries made 
only limited advances in 1960. The increase in output was facilitated by the 
installation of some 400,000 new spindles and 9,000 new looms in cotton mills 
at Kamyshin, Barnaul, Kherson and other towns, and the provision of plant for 
manufacturing 15,000,000 pairs of footwear./4 In the course of this year, 7 cotton, 
3 woolen and 3 silk mills will be brought into production. 


1959 1960 1961* 
Cotton Fabrics (Square Meters) ...... 4,600,000,000  4,800,000,000 
Woolen Fabrics (Square Meters) .... 416,000,000 439,000,000 
Linen Fabrics (Square Meters) ....... 484,000,000 516,000,000 8,150,000,000 
Silk Fabrics (Square Meters) ......... 663,000,000 675,000,000 
Footwear (Paits) ......seccsseseaees 389,000,000 418,000,000 440,000,000 


* Planned figures, 
** Ranoning meters of cloth, probably 80 centimeters wide. 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Zxwertea, December 21, 1960. 
11 Pravda, January 26, 1961. 
12 Tzvestia, December 21, 1960. 
13 Pravda, January 26, 1961; Izsestia, December 21, 1960. 
14 Pravda, January 26, 1961. 
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Output of the food processing industry did little more than keep pace with 
the natural increase in the population. Admittedly, the fishing industry boosted 
its catch by 15 percent, but the production of butter rose by only 3,000 tons, 
i.e., by less than one half of one percent, and the 1961 target is some 85,000 tons 
lower. During the year, a number of dairy and canning plants, bakeries and re- 
frigeration plants were opened, as well as 12 sugar refineries in Krasnodar Krai, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia and the Tatar ASSR. 


1959 1968 1961* 
nrc OT eri 
Meat souuusruasisnrren. 4,200,000 4,400,000 4,070,000 
Fish .. 0... ccs ceseaeeeees 3,000,000 3,500,000 3,850,000 
Butter .....secceeeeeeee 845,000 848,000 763,000 
Granulated Sugar ........ 6,000,000 6,400,000 7,235,000 


* Planned figures, 
SOURCES: Prenda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Levertee, December 21, 1960. 


* 


In a report he made at the beginning of January 1961, Khrushchev stated that 
although it might be possible to accelerate the development of Soviet heavy 
industry so that steel production reached 100-102 million tons by 1965 as against 
the target of 86,900,000 tons envisaged under the Seven-Year Plan, it was not 
intended to press the iron and steel industry to its limits ;15 rather, a part of capital 
investment would be diverted from heavy industry to agriculture and light 
industry. On January 17, Khrushchev reiterated this policy and called attention 
to the fact that at the end of 1960 the Supreme Soviet had decided to assign an 
additional 2,500-3,000 million (new) rubles to developing the textile and other 
consumer industries.16 At the same time, he stressed that even this sum would 
be insufficient to cover capital investments in the production of artificial fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery, without which it would be impossible to meet the 
requirements of agriculture. However, the Soviet government has so far taken 
no steps to implement Khrushchev’s scheme, and as late as March of this year 
the Soviet press was still stating that only 7.8 percent of the industrial plants due 
to go into production this year would serve the consumer industries. As things 
stand, consumer goods output will rise by no more than 6.9 percent this year— 
i. e., slightly less than in 1960. The additional funds promised by Khrushchev 
will only be sufficient to equip 29 new factories and permit a beginning to be 
made on the construction of a further 32, to be completed in 1962 or later.1? 
Thus, while the figures for 1959 and 1960 and the planned figures for 1961 show 
that real progress has been made in heavy industry, the production of consumer 
goods and foodstuffs is barely keeping pace with the requirements of the popula- 


non: G. A. Voedensky 





15 Jhid., January 6, 1961. 
18 Tzyestia, January 21, 1961. 
17 Pravda, January 26, 1961. 
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International Communism 


China’s Role in Communist Policy 


It is hard to decide to what extent China can be regarded even today as an 
independent great power. She forms part of the Communist bloc, whose foreign 
policy is essentially that of a single supranational authority. In China, the powers 
of the state are wielded by the Communist Party, and the aim of this party remains 
the establishment of Communism throughout the world. In assessing the in- 
fluence of Red China, this fact must constantly be borne in mind. 

China occupies a special position within the Eastern bloc; she has a greater 
population than the Soviet Union and in 1959 her Communist Party was halfas large 
again as that of the USSR. That is why the Chinese leaders hold that the General 
Line of world Communism should strike a balance, with Chinese influence in- 
creasing in proportion to the rise in importance of the Chinese People’s Republic 
within and without the Communist bloc. Yet it has so far not proved easy to 
achieve this balance. While Khrushchev continues to abide by his policy of peaceful 
coexistence, Peking seizes every opportunity to denounce this manifestation of 
revisionism, which it regards as cowardice in the face of the capitalist enemy. 
In November 1960, while protracted discussions were being held in Moscow 
to decide the form that the Declaration of the Conference of 81 Communist 
and Workers’ Parties was to take, a series of six pamphlets was published in 
Peking which expounded the Chinese Communist concept of Leninism. Their 
titles alone provide an idea of the dogmatic nature of their contents: “Lenin on 
Imperialism”; “Lenin on the Proletarian Revolution and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat”; “Lenin on National Liberation Movements”; “Lenin on War and 
Peace”; “Lenin on the Struggle against Revisionism”; “Lenin and the Revo- 
lutionary Party of the Proletariat.” 


Thus relations between the Soviet and Chinese “comrades” must be assessed 
primarily from the standpoint of internal party policy, with Khrushchev as the 
leader of one faction and Mao T'se-tung as the leader of another within the world 
Communist movement. For the sake of simplicity, one may adopt the terms used 
by the Communists themselves and label the respective attitudes of the two 
factions as “revisionism” and “dogmatism,” deviations to the left and right, 
extremes between which the General Party Line has to steer its course. 

There can be no doubt that the aims of the Soviet and Chinese Communists 
are identical in that it is their ambition to lead their respective countries by way 
of socialism to Communism; but Socialism and Communism ate exceedingly 
nebulous concepts and have at various stages been interpreted in different ways 
by different leaders. At present, the Chinese Communists’ concept of Communism 
is regarded in Moscow as dogmatic, while in Peking Khrushchev’s brand is 
considered revisionist. The Chinese leaders are not inclined to make allowance 
for the desire of Soviet citizens to carry over into Communism not only family life 
and individual living accommodation, but also privately owned villas, private cars, 
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television sets and many other bourgeois blessings. As for Khrushchev’s concept 
of Communism peacefully coexisting with imperialism, that in their eyes is 
heresy. . 

Despite the disappearance from the scene of the old Leninist guard and despite 
the personal despotic taint which dogmatism acquired under Stalin, dogmatists 
still exist in the USSR as well as in China. The aim for which they are striving 
is the creation of a world-wide Union of Soviet Socialist Republics within a 
comparatively short period of time. The achievement of this goal was, in large 
measure, compromised by Stalin, who in fact was aiming at the creation of a 
centralized Communist empire and for whom the words “federation” and “‘con- 
federation” were no more than empty phrases. Soviet'supporters of this trend, 
however, still hold that the leading role in this world-wide Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics must be played by the Soviet leaders with their headquarters 


in Moscow. 


The human material on which they propose to rely are the Communist parties 
in various countries, supported by a powerful system of antifascist and youth 
organizations drawing upon all the vitality and strength of the proletariat with the 
military, police, financial and diplomatic might of the “peace camp” to back them. 
Fellow travelers are necessary to Communism only during the period of prepara- 
tion for the seizure of power. Subsequently, they must either submit to and become 
a part of the Communist system or vanish from the political scene. That is what 
happened to the Social Revolutionaries in Lenin’s time and to the bourgeois 
statemen in the satellite countries after World War I. There can be no middle 
road between Communism and Capitalism. Countries not belonging to the 
Communist camp ate one and all considered enemies. 


The methods to be used are direct conquest of new territories with the help 
of local Communist parties and their “people’s armies,” followed by their gradual, 
or even immediate, transformation into new Communist states. This course must 
inevitably lead to a third world war, and on this the dogmatists are ready to 
embark at the opportune moment. 


Revisionist views were born during the war years in the minds of the privileged 
section of Russia’s new generation, primarily those who, thanks to the regime, 
received their “passport to life” in the late thirties. They are representatives of the 
ruling class occupying responsible positions in the Party, state and economic 
apparatus. They are people who passed through the crucible of war, in the course 
of which they encountered people from the free world. All this naturally in- 
fluenced them. Although bound by ties of blood to the Soviet system, they 
nevertheless came to regard Stalinist aims and methods as alien and unjustified. 
In their opinion, the classical dogmatic formula, inherited from Lenin, for creating 
a world Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is too rigid, schematic and un- 
realistic. They consider that, to refashion the world, one must proceed not from 
what one wants but from what exists and what can be achieved within one or two 
generations. It would mean, on the domestic front, consolidating and setting in 
order the Communist bloc countries as inherited from Stalin, by granting a 
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certain freedom of action to the satellites in the hope that in time they will become 
genuine allies and not simply vassals of the Soviet Union whose allegiance can 
only be maintained by Soviet bayonets. In foreign policy, they envisage an 
ideological and economic drive to weaken the imperalist camp and gradually 
reduce its sphere of influence by neutralizing a number of European, Asian and 
other countries. 


The political forces abroad on which they would rely are not those favored in 
earlier years. It is impossible to revive the Leninist tradition of an all-round mobili- 
zation of fanatical Communists. Even Stalin placed little faith in Communists from 
the “fraternal republics,” much less in Communists from the capitalist countries. 
The international brigades of Stalin’s time, composed mainly of recruited pro- 
fessional revolutionaries led by agents dispatched from Moscow, are also not 
considered suitable. The kind of people they need in the industrially developed 
countries are pacifists, neutralists and socialists who are prepared to collaborate 
with the Communists, and in backward countries, local nationalist leaders who 
are willing to do the same. 


The revisionists are prepared to renounce direct conquest of new territories 
in order to eliminate the threat of another world war, which they realize could well 
destroy much of what has been achieved to date. 


This brief sketch of the two basic tends in the Communist world movement 
reflects the ideological division that exists in it. To the orthodox dogmatists, the 
thought of renouncing even temporarily the goal of world domination and 
substituting for it the hope of dividing up the world without a major war by 
relying on the creation of a neutral belt at the expense of the capitalist countries 
must appear a very harmful heresy. That is the reason why the drafting of the 
Moscow Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties required so much time 
and effort and its text is so equivocal. In the Soviet Union, it is safe to say that the 
revisionist policy has, for the time being, gained the upper hand. In China, however, 
power lies in the hands of the dogmatist faction of the Communist movement. 


The chief way in which the Chinese Communist Party can assert itself is by 
exerting influence on overall Communist policy and, thereby, indirectly on the 
policies of the USSR, insofar as those policies form a part of it. Up to now, China 
has not carried much weight in international affairs, but her growing importance 
will doubtless be consistently exploited for this purpose in the future. The Chinese 
party will be in a strong position in this respect, not only because of geopolitical 
and demographic factors—the size of the country and its vast population—but, 
more important, because of the traditional tendency for the Chinese leaders to act 
independently. The path followed by Chinese Communism has always been 
unique in that it was determined far more by local conditions than by the ill-judged 
directives of the Comintern, which between 1927 and 1937 brought the Chinese 
Communists to the brink of annihilation. Mao T’se-tung and his comrades have 
every reason for taking the view that they came to power, if not in defiance of 
Stalin, at any rate without his consent. As late as February 1948, Stalin quite 
frankly told Kardelj: 
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It is true, we also have made mistakes. For instance, after the war we invited 
the Chinese comrades to come to Moscow and we discussed the situation in China. 
We told them bluntly that we considered the development of the uprising in China 
had no prospects, that the Chinese comrades should seek a modus vivendi with Chiang 
Kai-shek, and that they should join the Chiang Kai-shek government and dissolve 
their army. The Chinese comrades agreed here in Moscow with the views of the 
Soviet comrades, but went back to China and acted quite otherwise. ... In the case 
of China, we admit we were wrong...1 


Within the Chinese Communist Party, the personal authority of Mao Tse-tung 
stands far higher than that of Khrushchev. Moreover, China’s strategic position 
is more suited than that of the Soviet Union for mounting military or political 
and psychological attacks on the countries of Asia. 


On the other hand, Red China is still very weak. She has not been admitted 
into the United Nations and is refused recognition by many countries, which 
severely limits her diplomatic opportunities. The country is still subject to that 
constant internal tension which moved Mao T'se-tung to make his speech “On 
Contradictions Within the People”on February 27, 1957, which differed very much 
from Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s formula of “psychological and political unity” of 
the people. Internal conditions prevent the Chinese leaders from risking their 
hand in foreign adventures, while at the same time they oblige them to rely on 
harsh measures at home. The present situation in China in many ways resembles 
that in the USSR before the war. Like Stalin, who at that time plunged into 
industrialization and collectivization, Mao ‘Tse-tung is now engaged on im- 
plementing his “great leap ahead,” so that, by improving the situation at home, 
he will be free to act abroad. 


The Communist leadership in China relies on its 14 million Party members, 
who are, however, for the most part only semi-literate. Even according to official 
Communist statistics, more than 80 percent of the population is illiterate and the 
task of transforming illiterates into capable administrators, engineers or even 
skilled workers is a far from easy task and quite impossible without the cooperation 
of the old Chinese intelligentsia, small in numbers, but often highly qualified. 
Most of the students at China’s institutions of higher education are even now 
children of the intelligentsia. Hence the special position of the intelligentsia, which 
the Party must at all costs reeducate while at the same time maintaining toward ita 
relatively considerate attitude. 


A second problem, seemingly almost insuperable, is rural overpopulation and 
inadequate agricultural production. In Chinese dining halls today, posters exhort 
citizens to “Eat less” and “Don’t take all your ration,” the weekly ration of meat 
ot fish being only 100 grams. Nor is the creation of the People’s Communes 
helping the situation. The mobilization of millions of people to work in the fields, 
build irrigation ditches and other schemes has not, as was apparently hoped, 
resulted in an automatic rise in agricultural production. While natural disasters 





1 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito Speaks: His Self Portrait and Struggle with Stalin, London, 1953, p. 331. 
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may be in part responsible for the shortage of foodstuffs, a considerable share 
of the blame can be ascribed to lack of experience in the management of such 
large-scale projects. 

In industry, China is very dependent on the USSR. In 1950, 17.6 percent of all 
Soviet exports went to Red China, including 62.6 percent of all machinery and 
70.3 percent of all complete industrial plant exported. Thus the Soviet Union 
could, should the need arise, cut off supplies of machinery to China. ‘True, it could 
only do this at the risk of losing almost two-thirds of its exports of such goods, 
but the Soviet Union is in a far stronger economic position to dictate terms. This 
applies in the military field too. It will take China a long time to build up a modern 
army and until then it must, to a great extent, accede to Soviet decisions regarding 
peace and war. 

Thus, it is not simply devotion to the principle of dogmatic interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism that has obliged the Chinese Communists to resort to the 
“oreat leap ahead,” to brutal repression of internal adversaries of the regime and 
Stalinist policies. On the contrary, the history of the Chinese Communist Party 
shows it to have been more flexible in its tactics than even that of the Soviet 
Union. Take, for example, Mao T'se-tung’s theory of the “new democracy” and 
the resolution of the Central Committee of January 28, 1942, which stated: 


We must guarantee property owners their civil rights, their freedom and their 
property, their political and economic interests.... Party policy does not set out 
to weaken capitalism, the bourgeoisie and the rich peasantry, but, on the contrary, 
seeks their support. 


Nowhere in Soviet documents, even at the beginning of NEP, can there be 
found so far-reaching a deviation from dogma. It can thus be assumed that the 
“great leap ahead” is not a matter of dogma, but rather of necessity. Just as the 
Soviet Communist Party pressed ahead with collectivization and industrialization 
in order to break the resistance of the independent peasantry and eliminate the 
attitudes induced by NEP, so now the Chinese Party needs a justification for 
carrying through identical measures in order to reeducate the Chinese people. The 
dynamic dogmatism of the Chinese leaders can thus be explained primarily by the 
internal situation in China. While the conflicts between the two parties are 
undoubtedly real, they have nevertheless so far been of an intra-party nature. 
They do not necessarily herald a rupture between the two Communist partners. 
It is not a question of China’s wanting to free herself from ‘all Soviet influence, 
but rather of the influence the Chinese leaders would like to exert on overall Com- 
munist policy. The nature of Chinese policy was expressed by Peng Chen, head 
of the Chinese delegation, in a speech at the Third Rumanian Party Congress in 
Bucharest on June 23, 1960: 


Only by steadily strengthening the popular forces in the countries of the socialist 
camp, strengthening the forces of the national liberation movement in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, and steadily strengthening the popular forces in 
the revolutionary struggle in the capitalist countries themselves, by relying on the 
unity of all these forces, carrying on a resolute campaign against the American 
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imperialists and their accomplices and achieving the maximum isolation of the 
American imperialists, can war be averted and peace maintained throughout the 
world.? 


It is this same line that is reflected in the November 1960 Moscow Declaration 
of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties, in spite of the fact that the Chinese 
delegation was in the minority in Moscow. 

The Chinese Communists’ main strength lies, in the last analysis, not in their 
mastery of the immense Chinese subcontinent, ramshackle and as yet militarily 
and economically weak as it may be, but rather in their correct Marxist-Leninist 
approach and their dedication to the spirit of Communism. Without risking loss 
of the “achievements of socialism” and, consequently, their own political power, 
neither Khrushchev nor the revisionists of the new class who put him in Stalin’s 
place can change this. Mao Tse-tung and his party are more and more assuming 
the role of guarantor not only of the “achievements of socialism,” but also of 
Communist plans for the future, by not permitting Khrushchev to become trapped 
in the mire of opportunism and limit Marxism to questions of butter and meat. 
Bearing in mind the importance of the ideological struggle for the world Com- 
munist movement, it may be concluded that, as a result, the spiritual center of 
world Communism will increasingly shift from Moscow to Peking. It is also 
likely that China’s influence on world Communist policy will increase out of all 
proportion to that country’s physical potential. This will be reflected in Soviet 
foreign policy and will lead to an intensification of the inherent aggressive 
tendencies of the Communist movement. 

Roman Redlich 


Africa Between Two Power Blocs 


The influence of the Eastern bloc in Africa is a relatively recent political devel- 
opment. As has already been pointed out in these columns, Section IV of the 
Moscow Declaration of November 1960 amounts to an undisguised program of 
action for establishing Communist control over the less developed countries. t 
The speech delivered by Khrushchev on September 23, 1960 before the United 
Nations, in which he spoke of “a hundred million people under the yoke of colo- 
nialism,” followed similar lines. ‘That it was in fact largely addressed to the African 
representatives is clear from the fact that at that time about 97 million of the 
100 million people referred to were Africans under the rule of European colonial 
powers. Since then, Gaboon, the French Congo, Mauritania and Nigeria have 
attained independent status. 

Altogether, 1960 was Africa’s great year. Seventeen new and independent 
states came into existence, and the Dark Continent won for itself with astonishing 
rapidity a new significance in the arena of world politics. Africa’s representatives 





2 Pravda, June 24, 1960. 
1 See Stefan C, Stolte, “The Moscow Declaration and the Underdeveloped Countries,” Bulletin, 
1961, No. 1. 
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suddenly found at their disposal a not inconsiderable number of votes in the organ 
of world government. At first glance, the use to which these votes were put on 
those occasions when the two great power blocs came into conflict in UN debates 
seems confusingly inconsequential. This inconsistency, however, has its reasons. 
In Africa, the question of neutrality is not quite the same as in Asia, for the general 
situation in these two continents hardly admits of comparison. In Africa, there are 
no states under Communist rule and also nothing comparable with SEATO or 
CENTO; on the other hand, it is still the continent with the most West European 
colonies. From the viewpoint of power politics, it is a no man’s land, militarily 
speaking, little more than a vacuum, where changes are almost the order of the 
day. These changes reflect not only a certain insecurity in the colonies still extant, 
but also the instability characterizing the relations of the African states with one 
another and with countries outside Africa and the conduct of their domestic 
affairs. In the last one and a half years, scenes of violence leading to world-wide 
tension have occurred most frequently in Algeria, Angola, the Congo, Cuba, Laos, 

South Africa and Tibet. Of these countries, four are in Africa. Thus, Africa today 
is in a particularly unstable condition—a condition which is ideal for anyone 
determined to assume control there. -~ 


x 


At the present moment, the countries of the African continent may be 
grouped as follows: 


Areg 
: ‘ ee : . Population (Square Miles) 
Egypt, Guinea, Abyssinia, Liberia, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan, 


Somali Republic, Togo and Cameroon......... ec ccc ee eee e ees 76,033,000 3,380,500 
Members of the British Commonwealth: 
Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone ...... cece eee cece cree eeves 41,841,000 459,000 


Members of the French Community: 
Mauritania, Senegal, Mali, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Niger, 
Chad, Central African Republic, former French Congo, Gaboon and 


Modaga tat sur rE er a E A A NE Aa 26,629,000 2,983,400 
Republic of SOUTH AIO specication a T eee stay caees 12,671,000 473,000 
Drielucin ge Waites mick gue. Std A oeeare 2,642,000 
CONGO REPU ING ark vaduc lane dan pads y Rone Meewn es eR nee eee 13,653,000 906,000 
Algeria and French Sahara errare ar nie eanacseesaeeedteeevecsen is 10,010,000 855,900 
Including Whites w20c.s0neeitiekacesheoteotebweees 1,500,000 
TOHA unate e e N aea 180,837,000 9,057,800 
Other Dependent Territories:* 
Greit BAUM eeta tiran A OA RENDA 34,070,000 1,433,800 
Portugal yey Wen ba Cente ee Dae ae Rea Rede a Naso hebe aa : 10,596,000 801,900 
Delp IUT 2 igrse ee see dae wane Peed NGe eGR ENS EAA NEE 4,640,000 20,500 
Républic of South Africa ois x ceerds tense eioeven sj teebs caren tes 434,000 318,000 
Siete ct ot eer Gh seh tie a a a AT 402,000 136,000 
PrE syste he sacar Se ene EEANN aude aces 368,000 10,000 
Total ....... P P EEEE Y E TEE 50,510,000 2,720,200 


* Listed accordmg to the countries by which they are administered. 
SOURCE: Whitaker's Almanach fer 1951, London, 1961, pp. 193, 738 and 837. 
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These figures give an idea, not only of the African continent as a land mass of 
11,699,000 square miles with a population of approximately 230 million persons,? 
but also, very roughly, of the political relations between the various African states 
and the two power blocs between which they are hovering. In this respect, it 
should first of all be pointed out that the Eastern bloc has not yet succeeded in 
winning for itself any wholehearted partners such as the Castro regime in Cuba. 
True, Sekou Touré went a long way toward cultivating “friendship” with the 
Eastern bloc, but even so not much further than some Asian kingdoms such as 
Afghanistan, Cambodia and Yemen, and even the latter are still far from being 
satellites of Moscow or Peking. Even less can we regard the United Arab Republic, 
Abyssinia or Ghana as on the point of becoming satellites of the Kremlin, even 
though they accept Communist economic aid and in world politics sometimes go 
along with the USSR. On the other hand, it would be premature to exaggerate the 
importance of the links binding Great Britain and France with a number of young 
African states within the British Commonwealth or the French Community. 


Algeria’s independence has not yet been finally established by international 
law, but her government in exile has long been recognized by a number of states 
and even de Gaulle has adopted the idea of “an Algerian Algeria.” After the 
collapse of the recent military putsch, the practical realization of an independent 
Algeria is only a matter of time. Algeria, the Congo Republic and the Republic of 
South Africa are listed in the table above as special cases, since they display a 
polarization of specifically African problems. Algeria and the Republic of South 
Africa have in common the problem of a white minority which is important in 
other respects as well as the numerical. The evacuation of these minorities would 
be a fatal blow not only for them but also for the countries concerned: their 
removal would mean a retrogression of decades, especially in economic matters. 
While the future of South Africa is still obscure, the problem of the white minority 
is the principal difficulty which Algeria now has to solve. The retention of this 
minority is equally in the interests of Algerians and Frenchmen: their evacuation 
would benefit only the Eastern bloc, which would undoubtedly attempt to fill the 
resulting power vacuum. ‘The peace negotiations between France and the Algerian 
government in exile are thus of critical importance: peace in Algeria must bring 
with it either the Eastern bloc’s first important success or its first preat defeat in 
Africa. 

While Algeria and the Congo Republic are Africa’s most critical areas today, 
it may well be that the Republic of South Africa will occupy this role tomorrow. 
The dangers which threaten the peace of Africa and even beyond from within these 
three countries cannot be explained by their area and population alone. The 
Congo has 5.9 percent, Algeria 4.3 percent and the Republic of South Africa 
5.5 percent of the continent’s total population, while their territories constitute 
respectively 7.7, 7.3 and 4.0 percent of the total area of the continent. Here, the 
representatives of the old colonialism are still active, and they come into collision 





2 All data on population and area are taken from Whitaker's Almanack for 1961, London, 1961, 
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with those of the new, the Red, colonialism. At the moment, 23.2 percent of the 
African continent, with 21.4 percent of the total population, is still colonial 
territory. In the near future, Tanganyika, North and South Rhodesia and Ruanda- 
Urundi at least are due to become independent, and then only 13.5 percent of 
the population and 16.1 percent of the total area will have colonial status. If this 
happens, the year 1962 will really come to be regarded as marking the abolition 
of colonialism in Africa, as was decided in April 1960 at the Afro-Asian solidarity 
conference in Conakry. 


Since all the independent states of Africa pursue a more or less neutral policy 
which sometimes inclines toward the West and sometimes toward the Hast, the 
continent can be divided with regard to its affiliations on the plane of world 
politics only from the economic point of view. In Africa today, there are only two 
economic communities composed of independent states which to some extent 
show signs of durability and even a possibility of extending their membership: 
these are the states associated with the European Economic Community, or 
Common Market, and the British Commonwealth. Among the states belonging 
to the Commonwealth, Ghana and Nigeria, with their joint population of over 
39,800,000, make up 22.0 percent of the total population of independent Africa. 
At the same time, they account for only 4.8 percent of the total territory of these 
independent states, since they are among the most densely populated areas on 
the whole of the continent.’ 

On the other hand, the independent African states associated with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community occupy a much larger territory and are much less 
densely populated. According to the terms of the agreement which set up the 
Common Market, all the African possessions of the member countries were 
originally associated with EEC, but the liberation movement in Africa was not 
without its effect upon this association. Most of the territories concerned which 
later acquired independence are now anxious to establish new links with the 
Common Market on a basis of complete equality. That numerous African states 
should be anxious to maintain their links with the European Economic Com- 
munity is not surprising. The Community not only furnishes considerable aid 
to these countries but is the biggest customer for their exports. For the less 
developed countries, the sale of their raw materials is of vital importance, and 
the yearly imports of raw materials by the European Common Market are even 
higher than the total yearly imports of the USSR: 


Imports of eh Materials 
European Hoon: Community Total Soviet Imports 
TO Bautasar $5,398,000,000 $4,349,000,000 
1959... eee ee, 5,515,000,000 5,075,000,000 
gL) Ure ee 6,871,000,000 5,354,000,000* 


* Planned figure (55 percent Increase over 1959). 
SOURCES: Baropdisbe Gemernschafi - Bericht und Informatemen ans EWG, Montan-Uneer, Exratan, Boon, Aprl 1,1961, p 7, Hrasomic 
Sarre of Exrope m 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, p. 16. 


3 Exropasche Gemenschaft: Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, 
April 1, 1961, p. 7. 
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Even more important for the less developed countries is the economic aid 
supplied to them by the European Economic Community. As the following 
figures show, this has been increasing steadily every year: 


19S) 96 vin 36 ae Sacees $54,000,000 
WI D0 HOF obs ee ise eek ees 67,600,000 
1959-60 5 esc kee eww 89,300,000 
196068 residance 121,700,000 
VIGIL SHOZ eek tiscante! 208,300,000 


SOURCE: Exrspassche Geareruschaft, Berschie wed Informationen axs EWG, Montan-Umon, Baratom, Bonn, February 13, 1961, p 3. 


It is perhaps significant that the first independent African state to establish 
links with the European Economic Community on an equal footing was Togo, 
which had broken away from France on April 27, 1960.4 Other newly-independent 
states which remained members of the French Community were at first represented 
in the Common Market by France; but most of them aim at establishing a direct 
association with EEC. Toward the end of 1960, the Ivory Coast, the Central 
African Republic, the former French Congo, Gaboon, Madagascar, Chad and the 
Upper Volta were already directly associated with EEC in addition to Togo;5 
the total population of these eight countries is 16,985,000, the total area 1,490,400 
square miles. Other members of the French Community- Mauritania, Sene- 
gal, Mali, Dahomey and Niger—are still represented in the Common Market by 
France; these countries have a total population of 10,729,000 and an area of 
1,513,000 square miles. Thus, all these countries together constitute 15.2 percent 
of the total population and 32.3 percent of the area of independent Africa. We 
have not taken account of three other independent states-Guinea, the former 
Belgian Congo and the Somali Republic~which are provisionally still associated 
with the Common Market, since for these countries, as for Algeria, the Common 
Market agreements at present in force run out in 1962 and the question of their 
remaining within the Common Market sphere is for various reasons still unsettled. 


Thus, 38.0 percent of the total population and 37.1 percent of the total area 
of independent Africa today are associated with the British Commonwealth or 
the European Common Market. When the remnants of British and French 
colonialism are finally removed, the number of independent Commonwealth 
countries and states associated with the Common Market will be further increased. 


* 


As for economic ties of the Eastern bloc in Africa, there are as yet none 
comparable with those of the Commonwealth or the European Common Market. 
The economic influence of the Eastern bloc is concentrated upon only four 
states—the United Arab Republic, Guinea, Abyssinia and Ghana, and it is only 





4 Ibid., August 27, 1960, p. 6. 
8 Thid., October 29, 1960, p. 8. 
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in the UAR that Communist economic aid is on the same scale as that from the 
West.: These four countries, which constitute 26.6 percent of the total population 
and 10.8 percent of the area of independent Africa, are engaged in intensive 
economic cooperation with the Eastern bloc without close political ties. With the 
exception of Egypt, Communist economic aid in Africa is on a much smaller 
scale than in Asia, and also trade with the Eastern bloc is on a very modest scale. 
This may be seen from the following tables: 


Trade with Iran, Iraq, the Lebanon, the Sudan and the 
United Arab Republic 


(Milions of Dollars) 
1948 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
East European States......... 37.8 94.9 122,9 193.5 216.0 264.8 
USSR % ness vaseas: cea 99.6 25.9 54.5 60.8 182.6 208.4 
Western Germany ...... cer 9.9 274.3 305.2 341.0 361.4 466.2 
USA and Canada .. ....... . 243.1 256.0 315.7 319.2 299.0 312.3 
Japan seke a a 23.5 103.9 130.3 142.8 196.4 190.8 


SOURCE: Direction of International Tradi, United Nations, New York, VoL IX, 1958, and Vol X, 1959. 


Trade with Algeria, Ghana, Morocco, Nigeria and Tunisia 


(Mulllons of Dollara) 
1948 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
East European States......... 2.4 17.4 29.1 28.3 25.6 27.4 
USSR aiiora betiana 13.0 24.0 16.0 9.7 21.7 6.7 
Western Germany ........... 1.1 174.3 191.7 192.4 208,1 225.9 
USA and Canada .......... we. Bild 222.6 204.8 201.2 234.1 211.8 
ADEE ek ved T hae 6.3 49.5 69.3 81.4 89.2 79.4 


SOURCE Doureciten of International Trade, United Nations, New York, Vol. CX, 1958, and Vol. X, 1959, 


It is evident from these figures that the chief strength of the Eastern Bloc in 
Africa lies not in its economic aid but in its feverish political activity. The best 
agents of Communist propaganda are, naturally, the Africans themselves, and for 
this reason many young Africans are being awarded scholarships to study in all 
the capitals of the Eastern bloc, in particular, at the University for the Friendship 
of Peoples in Moscow, which was recently named after Patrice Lumumba. 
Moscow has lately also been making efforts to secure control of the press in the 
new African states. To this end, the Communist “International Organization of 
Journalists,” whose seat is in Prague, arranged an international meeting of 
journalists at Baden, near Vienna, between October 18 and 22, 1960. Here, 
largely on the initiative of the delegates from Mali and Guinea, a “provisional 
committee for the cooperation of African journalists” was formed which 
is to prepare an “African journalists’ congress” for the purpose of setting 
up an “all-African journalists’ organization.” The leader of the Soviet press 
department in Moscow, A. Adzhubei, has handed over to this provisional 





6 For further information on Communist economic aid to Africa, see “Comecon in Search of New 
Members,” Balletin, 1960, No, 2; “The Soviet Union, Communist China and the Underdeveloped 
Countries,” bid, 1960, No. 8; and “Aspects of Soviet Economic Expansion,” shid., 1960, No. 10. 
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committee the sum of 250,000 dollars on behalf of the Soviet press as an initial 
instalment. Technical advice in setting up the new organization is to be furnished 
by Gerhard Eisler, propaganda chief of Eastern Germany, and a team of assist- 
ants. Pankow is also reported to have declared itself ready to give financial support 
for these measures.” 


The Kremlin and its allies are well aware that it is not altogether in their 
interests that the liquidation of Western colonialism should proceed smoothly 
and without friction. They are therefore seizing every opportunity to inflame 
the desire for revenge, sow confusion and prevent a friendly solution of the 
problem. It was with this purpose in mind that the recent Moscow conference 
of Warsaw Pact states addressed its message to the underdeveloped countries. 
The final resolution adopted at this conference makes use of demagogic general- 
izations of the worst kind: 


Aggressive imperialist circles are making feverish attempts to hold back the 
advance of the peoples along the path of peace, democracy and progress. The 
imperialist powers are employing ever more frequently direct military pressure in 
order to stifle the growing national liberation movements in the countries of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. Evidence of this 1s provided by the bloody and 
abominable crimes of the colonialists in the Congo, in Algeria, Angola and Laos 
and by the constant provocations against the Republic of Cuba.§ 


Soviet policy has made it clear, however, that with regard to the less developed 
countries it is concerned, not with achieving a peaceful solution designed to 
relax international tension, but with the artificial creation of new crises: otherwise, 
Soviet actions vs-d-vis the United Nations have no meaning. While the Afro- 
Asian solidarity conference held at Conakry in April 1960 called for the granting 
of independence to all African countries by 1962, Khrushchev, in his speech of 
September 23, 1960 before the United Nations, was obliged to show himself 
more. radical than the Africans themselves and to demand the immediate liqui- 
dation of all remnants of Westera colonialism. After the latest events in the Congo, 
however, it should be clear even to Khrushchev that the realization of this 
demand would cost even more frustration and loss of life. 


Communist propaganda in Africa makes great play with data on the immeas- 
urable natural resources of. the Dark Continent. According to a Communist 
source, Africa in 1956 accounted for the following proportions of certain impor- 
tant raw materials in the non-Communist world: copper ore, 24.4 percent; lead 
ore, 12.7 percent; gold, 62.8 percent; diamonds, 96.3 percent; asbestos, 19.4 
percent; and phosphorites, 32.3 percent. According to the same source, which 
is based on data provided by Soviet researcher A. Santalov, Africa’s share of 
world reserves of certain important ores is as follows: iron ore, 34.4 percent; 
chromium, 74.9 percent; cobalt, 97.4 percent; copper, 47.3 percent; lead, 13.2 
percent; tin, 10.3 percent; and antimony, 11.0 percent. It is further stated that, 





’ Dis Feder, Frankfort on Main, 1960, No. 12, p. 204. 
8 Pravda, March 31, 1961. 
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in spite of this natural wealth, Africa’s annual industrial output barely reaches 1 
percent of world production.® The responsibility for this situation, according 
to the Communists, lies, naturally, with the colonialists. The primary objects of 
Communists attacks, however, are not the colonial powers represented in Africa, 
but the United States, which has never had possessions in Africa, and Western 
Germany, which has no colonies at all These two countries are charged with 
“neocolonialism” and a desire to “extract tribute” from the newly-born states. 
The joint declaration of the 81 Communist and workers’ parties seeks to com- 
promise the USA above all others: 


The chief support for present-day colonialism comes from the United States 
of America. The imperialists, under the leadership of the United States, are making 
desperate efforts to continue the exploitation of the peoples of the former colonies 
with new methods and in new forms, ... Their efforts are intended to retain their 
old positions in the economy of the liberated countries, and to win new positions 
under the guise of “economic aid” .. .1° 


Communist propaganda attempts to discredit Western Germany in order to 
undermine her powerful economic influence: 


West German monopolistic capital is at present pursuing the infiltration of 
Africa. German imperialism, which was ever colonialist in character, formerly 
possessed a number of colonies in Africa. Defeated in World War I, Germany lost 
her colonies, which were divided among the other imperialist countries. But for 
some years now, West German militarism has adopted the catchword: “Recovery 
of the African possessions and restoration of the African empire.” 1 


Africa lies between two power blocs. While her peoples are gradually attaining 
independence, the Eastern bloc is not hesitating to make use of any propagandist 
falsifications or other intrigues which will assist it to take the place of that colo- 
nialism which is now on the retreat. 


Stefan C. Stolte 





? Népszabadsag, Budapest, January 26, 1961. 
10 Pravda, December 6, 1960. 
11 Radio Peking, March 3, 1961. 
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The Soviet and Chinese Paths to Communism: 
Are They Essentially Different? 


Ever since the Communists seized power in China, there has been a tendency 
in the West to lay emphasis on the fact that China would seem to be following 
its own path to Communism, a path that differs considerably from that of the 
Soviet Union. One book recently published in Germany, entitled China is not 
Going Russia’s Way, is by a newspaper correspondent who spent a few weeks in 
China and tries to prove that the Chinese Communists are typical exponents of 
“national Communism” and have long since freed themselves from Soviet 
control.1 In assessing such conclusions by Western commentators, it is imper- 
ative that one should first define the term “national Communism.” If it means 
the adoption of different methods to achieve different goals, such a term is 
unjustified. If, on the other hand, it merely means the use of different methods to 
achieve an identical final goal, it is admissible. Even so, an analysis of Chinese 
methods and of the reasons why these methods were adopted in preference to 
those evolved in the Soviet Union will show that the divergence is not as great 
as would appear at first glance. 


The major differences between Soviet and Chinese Communist policies are 
to be found in the methods of introducing collectivization and the attitudes 
taken toward the bourgeoisie. Deriving from the first, there is also the question 
of the introduction of the people’s communes in China and their absence in the 
Soviet Union. 


It must be borne in mind that the circumstances in which the Communists 
attained power in the two countries were entirely different. Lenin seized power 
by a sudden coup and only then had to fight a civil war. In China, the Communists 
had already triumphed in their civil war by the time they came to power. Thus, 
the Chinese had no need to resort to the Draconian methods that characterized 
the period of War Communism in Russia and were instead able to embark 
immediately upon what might be regarded as their NEP period, lasting from 1949 
(or even earlier in the case of Manchuria) to 1952. During this time, the efforts 
of the Communists were directed mainly to consolidating their regime and 
combating inflation, while the administration of local government, the police 
and industry remained in the hands of the existing authorities. This was in- 
evitable owing to the Communists’ inability to provide any replacements. They 
had sufficient professional revolutionaries, soldiers and officers, but lacked any 
specialist administrators. This fact also explains the Communists’ policy toward 
the remnants of the Kuomintang: Instead of immediately liquidating them, they 
contented themselves with drawing up a list of former members and promising 
them full pardon provided they remained loyal to the new regime. At the same 
time, the Communists set about training Party cadres, which were intended to 
gradually replace the old administrators and carry through the social revolution. 





1 Lows Barcata, China gebt nicht Russlands Weg, Stuttgart, 1959, 
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This first stage came to an end in 1952 and was followed by the implemen- 
tation of initial measures for the country’s Communization. In the Soviet Union, 
collectivization began with the forcible extraction from the peasants of their 
produce, including even the confiscation of their seed grain, and their classi- 
fication as kulaks or poor peasants. In China, the forcible extraction of produce 
came somewhat later and the system of classification was considerably more 
complex. For the most part, only the families of landowners were subjected to 
persecution and physical liquidation, but any rich or middle class family might 
be reclassified as a landowning family according to its attitude toward the Com- 
munist reforms and, in particular, collectivization. Compared with what happened 
in the Soviet Union, collectivization was better organized in China, was spread 
over a far longer period and eventually resulted in a more radical form of peasant 
communal life-the people’s communes. This may be explained by the fact that 
when Mao T'se-tung introduced collectivization he did not have to contend with 
internal Party opposition, as did Stalin in Russia. The Chinese Communists, too, 
were better prepared to introduce collectivization since they had more time at 
their disposal than had Stalin and, finally, they were able to make use of Soviet 
experience and exclude from their methods those aspects of the Soviet example 
which they considered mistaken. | 

Immediately after the seizure of power by the Communists in Russia, and 
again at the end of the Civil War, Lenin proclaimed the liquidation of the bour- 
geoisie as a class. These declarations were followed by mass arrests, shootings 
and deportations. The same thing did not happen in China. There were mass 
arrests, shootings and deportations, but there was no elimination of the bour- 
geoisie as a class. This was due to the fact that the Chinese Communists had set 
themselves the task of industrializing the country and they could not achieve 
this without the help of the intelligentsia, which belonged almost entirely to the 
bourgeoisie. In the absence of Communist administrators, the regime had to 
rely on the bourgeoisie, which resulted in the paradoxical situation whereby the 
Communists ruled the country, yet did not carry out the administrative functions. 
When the Communists did try to take over administrative functions, the result 
was usually catastrophic, as witnessed by Chu Ang-ping, editor of the newspaper 
Kuang Ming Jib Pao: 

For many years, the talents or capabilities of many Party men have not matched 
their duties. They have bungled their jobs, to the detriment of the state, and have 
not been able to command the respect of the masses, with the result that the relations 
between the Party and the masses have been tense. But the fault has not lain with the 
Party members but rather with the Party, which has placed square pegs in round 
holes.” 


This is but one of many statements which illustrate the situation prevailing 
in the administration of the Chinese economy and government. It explains why, 
in dealing with the bourgeoisie, the Chinese Communists have not liquidated 
this section of the intelligentsia but have sought to terrorize it and reeducate it 


4 As quoted in Roderick MacFarquhar, The Hundred Flowers, London, 1960, pp. 51—52. 


to become the obedient executor of the Party’s will. This process has been 
assisted by the launching of periodical campaigns resulting in the physical 
annihilation of a certain number of intellectuals and specialists, the retention 
by some of their posts and the subjection of others to reeducation through work. 
The Communists have also employed blackmail, in the same manner as the 
Soviet Communists in the twenties. Merchants were forced to make confessions 
that they had defrauded the state of a certain sum and were then made to return 
the sum. Those who had not the money turned to their relations and in this way 
the Communists succeeded in amassing considerable sums toward financing the 
First Five-Year Plan. ` 

It is the existence of this national bourgeoisie, without which the Communists 
cannot manage but with which they cannot live in harmony unless they reeducate 
it, that is one of the factors which encourage persons in the West to assert that 
China is taking its own path to Communism and is ignoring Soviet experience. 
The situation was clearly demonstrated after the proclamation of Mao T'se-tung’s 
“hundred flowers” and “hundred schools of thought” campaign and, in partic- 
ular, during its suppression and replacement by the campaign against tight- 
bourgeois elerhents within the Chinese intelligentsia. In the fall of 1956, Secretary 
General of the Chinese Communist Party Deng Hsiao-ping stated at the Eighth 
Party Congress: 

The rightists were most active in places where the intellectuals gathered, such 
as universities and colleges, certain state organizations, literary and artistic organi- 
zations, and political, scientific, technological and medical circles. The majority of 
the intellectuals have learned from the different movements carried out in the past, 
and in different degrees have made progress. Some of them have become leftists, 
and the majority of them accept or do not oppose socialism. But there are a great 
many of them who were steeped in a bourgeois outlook and who cannot become 
the intellectuals of the working class for some considerable time. The rightist 
intellectuals were able to be so vicious and unbridled in their attacks on the gov- 
ernment because the neutral intellectuals still follow their lead and the intellectuals 
of the working class are still comparatively weak. 

The problem of eliminating the bourgeoisie is one of the fundamental problems 
of the socialist revolution. The bourgeoisie, particularly its intellectuals, are the 
principal force which can compete with the proletariat at the present." 


Thus, in their approach to the bourgeoisie, the Chinese Communists are not 
following any independent policy, but are simply reacting in an appropriate 
manner to the peculiar features of the Chinese social structure. The low standard 
of education of the people, the complexity of Chinese orthography and the low 
level of productivity make the physical annihilation of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
impossible. There is only one alternative-to reeducate this intelligentsia. This 
the Communists are endeavoring to do by a succession of campaigns, sporadic 
terrorism, reeducation through work and deportation to hard labor usually 
terminating in an amnesty. There can be little doubt that in similiar circum- 
stances the Soviet Communist Party would have used the same methods. Once 


3 As quoted in Chow Ching-wen, Ten Years of Storm, New York, 1960, p. 167. 
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it can achieve a significant rise in productivity and the intregation of the intelli- 
gentsia into the new “socialist society,” Chinese Communism will be able to 
follow the same path as that taken by Soviet Communism. Until this happens, 
the illusion that the Chinese are following an independent path to Communism 
will persist, but it will continue to be only an illusion which should not deceive 
the West and engender false hopes there. 

The introduction of the people’s communes, unheard of in the Soviet Union, 
is similarly linked with the need to remedy the present low level of productivity 
and China’s general backwardness, particularly in the military field. Chow Ching- 
wen, a former member of the Central Committee of the China Democratic 
League, gives the following explanation of the reform: 


One of their most important aims was to be ready for war. In case of war, the 
Chinese Communists knew that they could not count on any strong support from 
industry. For in spite of the “great leap forward,” industry in China was still at a 
very early stage of development. In case of war, then, agricultural China must be 
the Chinese Communists’ source of strength and support. There was no better way to 
consolidate control of the material wealth and manpower of the country than to 
establish communes. If peasants could be forced to join them, the Chinese Com- 
munists could put down any tendency to revolt through the “militarization of 
production” and mobilize, if necessary, to safeguard their own political power.‘ 


A resolution on the people’s communes adopted by the Chinese Party Central 
Committee states: 

...the communes showed our people the way to gradual industrialization of 
the land, gradual transition in agriculture from collective property to national 
property, gradual transition from the socialist principle of “to each according to 
his work” to the Communist principle of “to each according to his needs,” gradual 
lessening of the differences between town and country, workers and peasants, 
mental work and manual labor, culminating in the complete elimination of these 
differences, and also the gradual restriction of internal state functions culminating 
in their complete extinction." 

Ignoring the purely propagandist aspects of this statement, we are left with 
the following facts: the people’s communes were formed to raise productivity, 
to integrate the peasantry for the purposes of industrial production and to 
obviate manpower shortages by increasing the peasant’s working day, i.e., by 
making him work both on the land and in a factory. 

In fact, the people’s communes have not been a success. True, in 1958 the 
system enabled the Communists to carry through a mammoth campaign of 
backyard steel production, but the steel thus produced was of such low quality 
as to be quite useless for industrial purposes and the diversion of manpower to 
factories and steel smelting led to a crisis in agriculture. 





i Ibid., p. 226, 

5 As quoted in Osmovnye normationye akty o mesinykb organakb gosudarstvennoi vlasti i gosudarstvennogo 
upravleniya Kstaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki : Sbornik dokumentop (Fundamental Regulations on Local Organs 
of State Power and State Administration of the Chinese People’s Republic: Collection of Documents) 
Moscow, 1959, p. 280. 
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In discussing the relationship between industry and agriculture, Chinese 
Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen concluded, in an article in the journal 
Hongqi, that the industrialization of China would only be possible when agricultural 
production had been at least doubled and that this could only be achieved by 
putting the brake on industrialization, transferring manpower back from the 
towns to the land and purchasing vast quantities of artificial fertilizers from abroad. 


The development of industry increases the population in urban, industrial and 
mining areas and results in an increased demand for industrial grain, grain for human 
consumption and commercial grain. The production of industrial crops makes it 
necessary to supply [food] grain to the peasants in areas devoted to the cultivation 
of these crops. If we fail to increase agricultural production in general, and grain 
production in particular, we shall be unable to meet the rapidly increasing demands 
for commercial grain. Somewhat more than one third of the industrial production 
in our country, in terms of value, depends for its raw materials entirely on agricultural 
products. 

At present in our country it is not difficult to build in one year ten cotton mills 
with 100,000 spindles each. However, to supply these cotton mills with the raw 
materials they need, it would be necessary to increase cotton acreage by as much as 
10 million mou. This will not be so easy to do.® 


Although the people’s communes have not fulfilled their purpose, this is not 
of decisive importance in the present instance. What is of importance is that they 
were introduced to raise productivity in both agriculture and industry. This was 
done, not because the Chinese Communists had deliberately resolved to follow a 
path different from that taken by the Soviet Union, but because they could see no 
alternative. This disposes of the myth of the independence of Chinese Communism 
and its radical divergence from the Soviet model of Communism. The Chinese 
Communists have precisely the same goals as the Soviet Communist Party. If at 
times they are forced to employ other methods, it is not of their own volition, 
but from force of circumstance. A. Kashin 


Religion | 
The Disappearance of Metropolitan Nikolai 


Recent events in the Soviet Union lead some observers to ask the serious 
question: Is the Soviet government trying to man administrative posts in the 
Russian Orthodox Church with its own agents? Most of these events turn around 
the sudden eclipse of the most prominent and probably the most influential person 
in the Russian Church hierarchy, Metropolitan Nikolai. 

Known in many parts of the world for his travels “in defense of peace,” 
Nikolai held the office of Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna. This is the eccle- 
siastical title for the diocese of Moscow and, after the Patriarch, its incumbent 


® Hongqi, Peking, September 1, 1960. 
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is the senior Russian prelate. For ten years, Nikolai was the most eminent church- 
man of any nation in the Soviet-sponsored World Council for the Defense of 
Peace, and at the same time Chairman of the Church’s Department for External 
Church Relations. In this latter position, in effect, as Foreign Minister of the 
Russian Church, Nikolai was more in the limelight than his chief, the eighty- 
three-year-old Patriarch Aleksii. Last autumn, within the space of three months, 
Nikolai was telieved of both high offices and disappeared from public view. 


This brusque change in the administrative apparatus of the Russian Church 
strengthens a growing suspicion that a long-standing plan by the Kremlin to take 
a new grip on the management of Church affairs may be coming into fulfilment. 
One of the mysteries of Soviet policy, ever since the war, has been its authorization 
of the conduct of Orthodox theological seminaries. Why shotld a state founded 
on atheism and employing an enormous propaganda machine to eradicate religion 
from the minds of its citizens permit the training of men whose profession is to 
encourage the expansion of Christianity? That these clerics are having some 
success and that religion is extending, particularly among young adults, is 
frequently evidenced by articles in the Soviet press. Yet the government has 
apparently encouraged theological education. Why should the government be 
favoring the education of young men to spread religion? 


Theological education is not the only government favor the Church has 
enjoyed. It is permitted to publish a monthly journal and a theological quarterly. 
If the Church, with its own funds, builds a new temple in one of the new industrial 
cities, this edifice becomes the property of the Church, whereas all sanctuaries 
existing before the Revolution were nationalized and the Church is now only a 
tenant in those it occupies. Its leaders claim that the State exercises no control 
over Church finances, including its pension fund for superannuated clergy. 
Although clergymen pay income tax like all other citizens, the Church itself and 
operations like its profitable monopoly on the manufacture of candles are tax- 
exempt. All these facts are in direct contradiction to the Communist principle of 
the abolition of private property. 

Now Communism abhors any action on “idealistic” grounds, and no thought- 
ful observer has supposed that for these favors to the Church the Kremlin has not 
received some payment in return. Like all other religious bodies in the Soviet 
Union, the Orthodox Church has supported the world-wide propaganda campaign 
“In Defense of Peace,” dutifully and unconditionally repeating Soviet government 
slogans about “total disarmament” or “the prohibition of atomic weapons.” 
The extensive travels of Church leaders have often appeared to have political as 
well as purely ecclesiastical implications. It is well known that when Orthodox 
leaders travel in America or the Near East, they are under surveillance by members 
of their entourage, in the same manner as other travelers from the Soviet Union. 
The Stalin constitution assures complete separation of Church and State, and 
Church leaders insist that they are masters in their own house. Just how free the 
Church is, is not accurately known and such freedom may vary as the State, at 
one juncture or another, may need the Church. No outsider, however, must think 
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he has the right to judge Church leaders, ignorant as he is of the dilemmas they 
have to face. Throughout more than forty years of the Government’s most 
refined efforts to abolish religion in Soviet Russia, the Church has resisted. Today, 
Christianity in Russia is deeper and probably more reasoned than before the 
Revolution, and this is largely due to the high spiritual qualities of its leaders. 
Recent events, however, raise the question of a new Kremlin effort to manage the 
Church-the only pre-Revolutionary organization extant in the USSR. 


The present story begins in mid-1959. A professor in the Leningrad Theologi- 
cal Academy, the former archpriest Aleksandr Osipov, announced that he did 
not believe in the doctrines he was teaching and resigned. The government seized 
upon this incident and the press was filled with stories about Osipov and the 
“unscientific” nature of religion. The Church, as propagator of these doctrines, 
came under an intense barrage of ridicule and disparagement. Friends of the Church 
outside the Iron Curtain, believing the Church would be unable to defend herself 
publicly, published replies to Osipov’s statements and articles. But the Church 
surprised her foreign friends and gave her own answer by excommunicating 
Osipov and those associated with him on December 30, 1959. Excommunication 
is very rarely resorted to in the Russian Orthodox Church: the last person to be 
so excluded was Leo Tolstoy, in 1901. 


A few months after the Osipov case broke, another change in relations 
between Church and government occurred. G. G. Karpov, Chairman of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church-the official liaison officer 
with the Church ever since this position was instituted in 1943-, was quietly 
replaced by V. A. Kuroedov. Whatever actions the new incumbent may have 
taken remain unknown, but it appears likely that through him the government 
began to put new pressure on the Church. 

Atany rate, on February 16, 1960, evidently in reply to new criticism, Patriarch 
Aleksii made a remarkable public defense of the Church, using as his sounding 
board a “‘Conference of the Soviet Public for Disarmament,” held in the theater 
of the Kremlin. In a brilliant and unprecedented address, the Patriarch recalled 
how the Russian Church had served the nation from its first emergence from 
paganism until World War I, when the Church “remained by the people’s side, 
contributing to victory and the attainment of peace by every means possible.” 
The Patriarch proceeded: 


And now our Church, condemning all strife, enmity and hatred among peoples, 
stands for a cessation of armaments and blesses any effort to eliminate arms of all 
sorts, for Christianity, as a religion of kindness, love and mercy, is quite alien to the 
use of force. ... We Christians know how to live in order to serve others, and our 
love for our neighbors cannot decrease under any circumstances. ... If we all bring 
with us into the common life of the world sound thinking, pure feelings, noble 
aspirations and righteous deeds, we shall be doing all that is needed to assure peace 
among men and nations. 


As a piece of oratory, the address was excellent: as an only partly veiled 
criticism of the Soviet government, it was without recent precedent. [Some 
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observers felt the text was quite in the incisive style of Metropolitan Nikolai, 
but at least it was the Patriarch who spoke. 


This was reported in the March 1960 number of the Jowrnal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, official organ of the Church. The following three numbers were 
notable for the considerable space devoted to Metropolitan Nikolai. In the April 
issue, there was a seven-page eulogy of Nikolai and his outstanding services 

in the defense of peace.” As usual, the May and June members printed Haster 
greetings exchanged between Church leaders in Moscow and those in other parts 
of the world. It was perhaps significant that the June issue gave two pages of 
greetings to the Patriarch and eighteen of messages to the Metropolitan, while 
another five pages were given over to quoting speeches made by Nikolai. Thus, 
more than one-third of the entire issue was devoted to the Metropolitan. 


Then, less than a month later, on June 21, the Synod “accepted Nikolai’s 
request” to be relieved of his duties as Chairman of the Department for External 
Church Relations. No reason for this move was given. The notice of this action 
included the Patriarch’s expression of profound gratitude to Nikolai for his many 
years of labor in the field of inter-church relations. At this same session, the Synod 
raised the monk Nikodim to the rank of bishop and appointed him chairman of 
the External Relations Department. For about a year, Nikodim had been Nikolai’s 
assistant in this position. At the same time, it was announced that some other 
churchman would soon replace Nikolai in the “All-Union Committee for Peace.” 


Three months later came the announcement that the Synod had granted 
Nikolai’s request to be relieved of his duties as Metropolitan, and had named 
Metropolitan Pitirim of Leningrad to succeed him. The retirement of a Metro- 
politan for other than grave reasons of health is almost unknown in the modern 
history of the Russian Church. Since his retirement, no mention of ex-Metro- 
politan, now Archbishop, Nikolai has appeared in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. He is reported as living in complete retirement at the Black Sea resort 
of Sochi. 


The same session of the Synod that removed Nikolai from office as Metro- 
politan took another significant action: it named a new editorial board for the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, headed by Aleksandr F. Shishkin, assistant 
professor in the Leningrad Theological Academy, as responsible editor. As was 
the case under Nikolai, the Journal is under the supervision of Bishop Nikodim, 
but the position of “responsible editor” is new. The import of these drastic 
changes is partly clarified by a glance at the personalities involved. 

Bishop Nikodim, at thirty-two, is the youngest bishop in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. He was preparing to be a teacher when he took monastic vows. Two 
years later, he was ordained to the priesthood, and for the next six years served in 
vatious churches in the Yaroslav region, latterly as Dean of the Cathedral. He 
made advanced studies by means of correspondence courses conducted by the 
Leningrad Theological Academy and finished with a degree in 1955. A year or 
two later, after receiving further ecclesiastical distinctions, he was sent to Jeru- 
salem, first as a member and then as head of the Russian Spiritual Mission in 
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Palestine, actually in charge of all Russian Church affairs in Israel. Two years 
later, in March 1959, Nikodim, now Archimandrite, returned to Moscow, where 
he became assistant to Metropolitan Nikolai in June. It was one year after this 
that he was consecrated bishop and replaced Nikolai. This amounts to a meteoric 
rise for a man of thirty-two. 


It is yet too early to make any assessment of the personality and the role of 
Bishop Nikodim. Up to the present, he has conducted the affairs of his responsible 
office with dignity and decorum. His command of several languages will certainly 
be useful in relations with organizations outside the USSR. It is worth noting 
that his first press conference after accompanying the Patriarch on a month’s 
visitation of Orthodox Churches in the Near and Middle East was held jointly with 
Metropolitan Pitirim. 

Metropolitan Pitirim, aged seventy-four, has seen sudden advancement in the 
last few years. The outbreak of World War II found him senior priest in the 
Cathedral at Kuibyshev, where the Soviet government had taken refuge from the 
advancing Germans. Here he was made bishop, taking the customary monastic 
vows in order to qualify for the appointment. During the war, he occupied 
various sees. “In recognition of his patriotic wartime activities,” he was made 
archbishop in 1945, and some years later, Metropolitan. In 1959, he was named 
Metropolitan of Leningrad and permanent member of the Holy Synod. A year 
later, he moved to Moscow, assuming the position and title vacated by Nikolai. 
Pitirim has no university or other comparable education. Those who know him 
have a low opinion of both his moral and his cultural standards. He led the 
delegation—the first delegation of Russian churchmen to travel far outside the 
Iron Curtain~which visited the British Council of Churches in 1955, a few months 
after he had been made Metropolitan. Ata press conference in London, he pointed to 
his gold pectoral cross: “I have two more like this at home,” he told the reporters. 
Riding with the Archbishop of Canterbury in his car, Pitirim remarked: “At home 
I have five cars bigger than this.” 

The third person to engage attention here is Aleksandr F. Shishkin. Officially, 
he is assistant professor in the Leningrad Theological Academy, and has written 
occasional articles for the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. In the first number of 
this journal to appear after his appointment as “‘responsible editor” (1960, No. 11), 
Shishkin published over his own signature a vitriolic attack on the Vatican in 
which he accused the Vatican of multifarious crimes against the Soviet government 
and against humanity in general, including collaboration with Hitler and respon- 
sibility for the “eighty-three million dead in World War II, unleashed by German 
fascists with the benevolent collaboration of the Vatican.” Even the present Pope 
is “regarded with reserve” because of the “evil influence” of cardinals like Tardini, 
Montini and Spellman, “the cardinal closely associated with the gold of Wall 
Street, who gave his blessing to the espionage flight of the U2.” In the past, the 
Journal bas occasionally followed the Soviet government’s political line, particularly 
in the “world peace” enterprise, but the violence of this attack on Rome is 
unprecedented. 
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The next number of the Journal continues what seems to be the new line of 
political action. Under the headline, “For a Lasting Peace and the Friendship of 
Peoples,” five pages are devoted to “declarations” by various hierarchs praising 
the activities of Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev at the Fifteenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. The first “declaration” is by Metropolitan 
Pitirim: “I fully approve of the efforts of my country’s government and of... 
N. S. Khrushchev personally, efforts which were put forth at the Fifteenth Session 
with unusual force, invincible logic and profound concern for the welfare of 
humanity.” Declarations by two archbishops and a group of archdeacons follow. 
Archbishop Varlaam of Mukachevo, writing of the “new type of diplomacy,” 
declares: “If you want to know the results of this new diplomatic school, look at 
the faces of the American delegates at the United Nations, caught by the photo- 
grapher as N. S. Khrushchev was speaking.” Quotations from “letters received” 
all have the same tenor. The publication of “letters to the editor” is a device 
frequently employed by Soviet papers, but this is the first time it has been used in 
the Church monthly. 


There have been three Patriarchs since the patriarchal system of Church 
administration was reestablished in 1943. Two of them held the office of Metro- 
politan of Krutitsy and Kolomna before their election to the patriarchal throne. 
In view of the advanced age of the present Patriarch, it appears that the throne will 
soon be vacant, and the sudden appointment of Pitirim as Metropolitan of 
Krutitsy and Kolomna suggests that he is likely to succeed Aleksii. That he has 
the Kremlin’s favor is evident from his choice to head several delegations traveling 
abroad. As to the young Nikodim, he could not have been given his responsible 
position in Palestine without the government’s approval, although neither his 
tenure of office there nor his first months in his next position in Moscow have 
provided evidence of interference by the government. However, he becomes the 
Church’s foreign minister at a moment when the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
under his direction and with Shishkin as editor, openly follows the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy. Are we beginning to see the results of long-term planning in 
Soviet policy on theological education? 


What has this to do with the eclipse of Metropolitan Nikolai? Before he 
visited the United States in 1955 as head of the delegation of Russian churchmen 
returning the visit paid by a delegation of the National Council of Churches, he 
was known abroad chiefly as a leading figure in the World Council in Defense of 
Peace who had made fiery speeches in Paris, Prague and Stockholm. He often 
leveled against the United States charges of conducting bacteriological warfare in 
Korea and of sabotaging efforts to achieve disarmament. Those who know him 
more intimately believe he was quite sincere in these outbursts: living under the 
ban on foreign news which is the lot of all Soviet citizens, he probably accepted as 
true the published “evidence” of atrocities in Korea. But Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
attitude changed completely after his ten days of close contact with American 
life, and the Journal did not carry another attack on the USA until the U2 incident. 
It seems possible that this silence has been one cause of his eclipse. Another is 
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his possible connection with the speech delivered by the Patriarch at the con- 
ference on disarmament in February of last year. 


After twenty-five years of unsuccessful effort to crush the Church, Stalin 
decided to try using it and, among other privileges, permitted the opening of 
theological schools. Now that former students from these schools are suddenly 
being placed in commanding positions in the Church, one wonders how long ago 
such action was planned and what the next steps may be. From the viewpoint of 
public relations, it is awkward to depose a resistant Patriarch—and in any case he is 
eighty-three. But a church leader at a lower level, even though he be the deputy 
to the Patriarch, can be eliminated if he refuses to be exploited any longer. At all 
events, as Metropolitan Nikolai is pushed off the stage, his successors seem to be 
better aligned with Soviet foreign policy. Here, perhaps, is an answer to the 
question raised at the beginning of this article. Swan 


Soviet Society 


The Latest Trends in Communist Constitutional Law 


The decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress regarding the role of the 
“socialist state” during the “large-scale building of Communism” raised, among 
other things, the question of amending the constitutional framework of a Com- 
munist dictatorship. The resolution adopted by the Congress stated that “since the 
Constitution was adopted, important changes have taken place in the political 
and economic life of the Soviet Union and the international situation has also 
changed. All these changes should be reflected in legislative form in the Con- 
stitution of the USSR.” 


These “important changes” should apparently be interpreted in a rather broad 
sense. A new Soviet textbook on state law, published in 1960, specifically stated: 
“In spite of all the alterations and additions made to the text, the Constitution of 
the USSR in its present form nevertheless fails to reflect the historic events of 
world-wide importance which have taken place since its adoption in international 
and domestic life.” * In fact, the 1936 Constitution underwent numerous changes, 
which, however, have been concerned entirely with organizational and structural 
matters. The fundamental political and social principles on which the Soviet 
governmental structure is based have remained unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet government has officially declared its entry into the 
period of the “large-scale building of a Communist society.” This raises the 
question of reflecting new ideological and other developments in state law. 
According to Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 





l Rezolyutsiya XXI sezda KPSS po dokladu N. S. Kbrushcbeva (Resolution of the Twenty-First Party 
Congress on the Report by N. S. Khrushchev), Moscow, 1959, p. 43. 
2 Y.N. Umansky, Sosetskos posudarstvennoe pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1960, p. 70. 
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P. Romashkin, the events of world-wide historical significance that have taken 
place in the last twenty-five years are related to the “process, already begun, of 
the fullest [possible]... development of democracy by way of a gradual trans- 
formation of a socialist state into Communist selfgovernment.” These processes 
are not reflected in the present Constitution, and this, according to Soviet theorists, 
necessitates a number of changes in the text in order to bring it into complete 
conformity with the aims and requirements of the present period of the “large- 
scale building of Communism.’ 


Another reason why constitutional amendments are necessary is the cautious 
criticism that has been made of the ideological premises of the 1936 document. 
On the ideological level, the Constitution was regarded almost exclusively as a 
crystallization in legal form of what had’ already been achieved.* Romashkin 
pointed to this as an unfavorable aspect of the Constitution, observing that the 
first constitutions of the RSFSR and the other republics, which had been drawn 
up under the guidance of Lenin, had not only legalized what had already been 
achieved, but also indicated the goals for future development.® Thus, any forth- 
coming changes in the Soviet Constitution should represent a synthesis of earlier 
constitutions, combining revolutionary elements from the 1918 Constitution with 
the consolidating or legalizing elements in the 1936 Constitution. According to 
Romashkin, it is necessary both to give due recognition in the Constitution to new 
trends and to provide a general formula which shall lay down and so help to 
guide the further development of Soviet society. ® 


Following these new theoretical and political directives, purely ideological 
elements will have to figure much more prominently in the Constitution than 
- hitherto. This emphasis on ideology and the incorporation of specific directions 
in the projected Constitution should simplify the form and methods of government 
and facilitate the realization of immediate policies. 


The main changes proposed in the Constitution are as follows: (1) due recog- 
nition of the transition of Soviet society to a Communist structure and the attend- 
ant social changes; (2) implementation of related changes in the organization and 
structure of the state; (3) solution of the problems arising from the multinational 
character of the USSR and the emergence of a “world socialist camp”; and (4) 
maintenance and consolidation of the dominant position of the Communist Party. 


Summing up the views expressed during the last two years by Soviet sociolo- 
gists and lawyers, Romashkin states that it would first of all be necessary for the 
Constitution to affirm the complete and final victory of socialism and then lay 
down the path to be followed by the Soviet state in its progress toward Com- 
munism.’ More specifically, the question arises as to whether the concept of 
“socialist property,” more particularly the “‘cooperative-kolkhoz” form of 


3 Sovetskoe gosudarstyo 1 pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 35. 

4 Voprosy soverskogo gosudarstvennogo prava (Problems of Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1959, p. 95. 
5 Sovetshoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 36. 

8 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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property, should not be further differentiated. G. Kotok, for example, advocates 
recognizing the property of non-state organizations such as trade unions and 
various voluntary societies as a special category. The same applies to the property 
of usufructuary groups (“interkolkhoz” property and joint “kolkhoz-state” 
property). This differentiation, however, is evidently not to be regarded as 
permanent, but rather as a transitional stage in the advance to a higher form of 
Communist property. While sharing the view that joint and “interkolkhoz” forms 
of property are likely to be further developed, Romashkin nevertheless holds that 
the main object of the new Constitution is not so much to entrench these separate 
forms of property as to provide a more advanced formula for their alignment and 
subsequent fusion into a single Communist form of property owned by the people 
as a whole.® 


Thus, the principle according to which the eventual goal is the integration of 
all forms of property into one more or less corresponding with the present state 
form should be incorporated in the Constitution. It is true that Romashkin later 
speaks favorably of entrenching the right of “personal property” as one of the 
basic rights of citizens. However, the legal basis for the acquisition of “personal 
property” by Soviet citizens is losing even the relative stability afforded it in the 
present Constitution. According to the views expressed by D. Gaidukov in 1959 
at a conference of the Institute of State and Law of the Academy of Sciences, the 
principle of remuneration for work remained the guiding principle of distribution. 
In the same year, however, it was stated that “it would be desirable to indicate in 
the Constitution the prospects for the already initiated . . . gradual transition from 
the socialist principle of distribution to the Communist.” 19 According to Romash- 
kin’s more precise formula, which appeared a year later, this would mean that - 
a future constitution should lay special emphasis on “strengthening the role of 
Communist principles of distribution,...on the growing importance of moral 
incentives to work and the prospect of switching ... to the Communist principle 
of ‘from each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs’ on the 
basis of the achievement of an abundance of material goods and a rise in the 
Communist consciousness of the masses.” Both “moral incentives to work,” 
which determine the citizen’s “abilities,” and “Communist consciousness,” which 
determines his “needs,” should be legislated for. The movement for realizing the 
Communist concept of labor should be reflected in the Constitution. + 


The proposal to entrench the abolition of direct taxation in the new Consti- 
tution is fully in keeping with the accentuation of its propagandist nature. Soviet 
writers make no attempt to conceal this fact. The practical significance of this 
measute is negligible since even today, as Soviet sources admit, the state derives 
its revenue, not from taxation, but from other income accruing to it from the 
economy. Thus, the main purpose of the measure is its “ . . . important theoretical 





8 Thid., 1959, No. 9, p. 112. 
° Thid., 1960, No. 10, p. 37. 
10 Thid., 1959, No. 9, p. 112. 
11 Thid., 1960, No. 10. p. 39. 
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significance, insofar as the abolition of direct taxation by a socialist state further 
emphasizes the contrast between the socialist state and all exploiting types of 
state, whose inherent characteristic is direct taxation.’ 1? 


Another important question concerning the future Soviet Constitution is the 
definition of the tights and duties of citizens, which reflects with particular 
vividness the contradictions in the social and political structure of the Soviet 
Union today. Although the Constitution of 1918 contained certain articles 
(Nos. 13-17) supposedly introduced “to guarantee the workers’ genuine freedom” 
(of conscience, expression of opinion, assembly and the right to form unions), 
these were not enumerated individually as provisions of the Constitution. This 
was a teflection of theprinciple that civil rights derive from the general foundations 
of the political and social structure, to which they are subordinate. Professor Stro- 
govich acknowledges that the question of citizens’ rights was often regarded by 
Soviet sociologists and lawyers as an expression of “bourgeois liberalism and 
individualism.” 43 Although the 1936 Constitution gave legal recognition to the 
establishment of a socialist state in the USSR, it nevertheless attempted, if for no 
more than tactical reasons, to follow Western constitutional models and included 
a special chapter on the fundamental rights and obligations of citizens (Chapter X) 
toward the end of the document. In recent years, Soviet lawyers have begun to 
advance the question of civil rights as an independent problem. Romashkin not 
only proposes retaining the chapter of the Constitution dealing with the subject, 
but even suggests that it be placed directly after that dealing with the social 
structure, at the beginning of the document, since “this would emphasize the high 
position of the individual in the USSR and would derive directly from the 
fundamental law of socialism.” 14 It is, however, very doubtful whether this will 
come to pass, since accentuation of the subordinate role of citizens’ rights con- 
forms more closely with Communist theories of political and social evolution. 
Indeed, it was only recently stated in a Soviet textbook that “the rights and duties 
of Soviet citizens should promote the development of society along the road to 
socialism and later to Communism.” Thus, “their exploitation... to prevent the 
consolidation of the socialist structure is a violation of the Soviet Constitution.” 15 
The new constitutions adopted in 1960 by Czechoslovakia and Mongolia, modeled 
upon the Soviet Constitution and incorporating the proposed changes, give some 
indication of the unyieldingness, or even of the growing insistence, of Com- 
munist state law on this point. It is in keeping with this trend that less is said 
about the rights of a citizen than about his duties, the scope of which is in future to 
be extended rather than limited. It is proposed that the new fundamental law of 
the state require its citizens not only to observe “work discipline” and take an 
“honest” approach to their social duties, to show “respect” for the rules of a 





12 Thid., p. 38. 

13 Voprosy kommunisiicheskogo stroitelstva » SSSR (Problems of Communist Construction in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 297. 

14 Soveiskoe gosudarsteo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 39. 

18 Umansky, op. cit., p. 357. 
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“socialist community” and preserve and consolidate “socialist property” (Ar- 
ticles 130 and 131), but also to fulfill the duties of “educating the younger gener- 
ation in the spirit of Communist morality and consciousness of social obligations,” 
as well as “safeguarding the social order.” 16 This is of interest because it indicates 
that measures recently undertaken on “public initiative” are now to be given the 
force of law. 


As regards possible changes in the state structure of the USSR, Sovict sources 
mention the decentralization of certain state and economic functions which has 
taken place during the last five years, without destroying the basic principle of 
“democratic centralism.” Romashkin concludes that it would be desirable to 
introduce certain changes in order to emphasize more strongly the sovereignty of 
the Union republics.1? It has been suggested that the Constitution should stress 
that the aim of the Soviet multinational state is “the systematic education of the 
workers of all nations of the Soviet Union in a spirit of socialist internationalism 
and Soviet patriotism. ..”!8 Emphasis is laid on the idea that the Constitution 
should assert the Leninist principle of proletarian internationalism as the basis 
of the friendship of Soviet peoples and as the most important factor in ensuring 
the victory of socialism in the USSR and the subsequent construction of a Com- 
munist society.1® In addition, the introduction of the ideological and political 
concept of “internationalism” into the Constitution should provide a legal basis 
not only for relations within the Soviet Union but also for relations between all 
countries of the Communist bloc in their struggle for Communism and peace 
throughout the world.*° In this way, the ground is prepared for the further 
economic and political integration of the satellite countries into the Soviet 
system. 


A central feature of all the proposed changes in the Soviet Constitution is the 
desire to establish once and for all the dominant role of the Communist Party. 
A conference of the Institute of Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences held in 
May 1959 recognized as quite unsatisfactory the fact that the present Soviet 
Constitution does not specifically define the role of the Communist Party, but 
merely states that “the leading role of the Communist Party is the main feature of a 
socialist state.” According to the latest Soviet textbook on state law, “important 
as the form of dictatorship of the proletariat is...,it does not guarantee the 
revolutionary nature of the work of the soviets. Experience over many years has 
shown that the nature of the soviets as organs of the dictatorship of the working 
class is determined by the leading role of the Communist Party.”?1 “History 
knows of examples when the soviets, having lost the leadership of the Communist 
Party, ceased to serve the interests of the working class and became a cover for 





18 Soseiskoe gostidarsteo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 39. 
17 Ibid., p. 40. 
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counterrevolution.” 22 It is for these reasons that it is considered necessary to 
define the Party’s role in the Constitution more specifically. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the constitutional changes envisaged may be gained 
by examining the new constitutions of two countries within the Communist bloc — 
that of Czechoslovakia, which came into force on January-1, 1961, and that of 
Mongolia, which was adopted on July 6, 1960. These countries, which differ 
greatly in their social and economic structure and general level of development, 
are regarded in Communist theory as still only approaching the stage of 
building Communism. One Western observer has expressed the opinion that the 
new Czech Constitution seems “much more radical than the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936 introduced by Stalin.” ?3 The reason for this is not so much that Czech 
Communists are more radical in their outlook as that the Constitution reflects the 
latest Soviet theoretical and political developments. 

Both these new constitutions contain not only provisions endorsing the 
existing level of social and political development but also those which are intended 
to govern its future development, which Czech Party Secretary Hendrych describes 
as being in keeping with the Leninist approach to the constitution of a socialist 
state.24 ‘The Czech Constitution, he states, proclaims the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia to be the leading force in the state, a quite deliberate step deriving 
from experience, particularly that of the Soviet Communist Party.*® Precisely the 
same provision has been made in the Mongolian Constitution. 

The new Czech Constitution stresses the subordination of the rights of the 
individual to the aims of the state. As a Western commentator pointed out, the 
document replaces the classical conception of individual freedom with that of 
collective freedom.?® The Constitution states that the rights and duties of the 
citizen serve both the rightful interests of the individual citizen and the general 
interests of society. It further states more specifically that in a workers’ society the 
individual citizen can obtain recognition of his interests only by taking an active 
part in the development of society as a whole, particularly in social activity.*” 

In defining the rights of citizens, the new Fundamental Law of the Mongolian 
Republic emphasizes the equality of citizens and their right to participate freely 
in the administration of the state and society (Article 81).28 However, since this 
right is not assured by any real guarantee of freedom of social and political action, 
it becomes a dead letter and merely adds emphasis to the obligations of citizens, 
who are required to devote their entire energy and knowledge to the building of 
socialism. 

The need, expressed by leading Soviet politicians and theoreticians, to recog- 
nize the existence of the “socialist camp”’ in the constitution is extensively reflected 
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in these two documents. The preamble to the Czech Constitution states: “We shall 
go forward... hand in hand with our great ally, the fraternal Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and all the other friendly countries of the socialist system... 
of which our tepublic is an active member.” In a similar manner, the Mongolian 
Constitution specifically declares that the “supreme duty of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the most vital prerequisite for ensuring its all-round 
prosperity and the further consolidation of its independence is to work constantly 
for the... unity and solidarity of the peoples of the socialist countries on the 
basis of Marxist-Leninist principles.”*® Thus, the first steps have been taken 
toward making the establishment of close political and economic relations between 
all the nominally independent Communist states a basic constitutional principle. 


It should be noted that both documents reflect the ideological and political 
conflict between the Soviet Union and China. The Mongolian Constitution 
specifically mentions the part played by the Bolshevik revolution and the USSR 
in the creation and development of the Mongolian People’s Republic. It is 
stressed that the “Great October Revolution, which laid the foundations for the 
transition of humanity from capitalism to Communism, was the turning point in 
the centuries-long liberation struggle of the Mongolian people and made possible 
the creation of its sovereign and independent people’s democratic state.” It is 
further emphasized that the Mongolian People’s Republic “grew and gained 
strength through the fraternal socialist aid of the Soviet Union.’’8° There is no 
mention of aid from other Communist countries, although at the previous session 
of the Mongolian Khural, during discussion of the Three-Year Plan, speakers 
stated that “all changes in the directives for the Three-Year Plan have been made 
possible by the growing aid furnished by the Soviet Union, People’s China and 
other fraternal countries of the socialist camp.’’?! 

In his commentary on the new Czech Constitution, Hendrych clearly expresses 
support for the Soviet Union by contrasting the Soviet and Chinese systems: 
“Although the victory of socialism in Czechoslovakia is a historical fact, the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia did not propose as its immediate goal the 
building of Communism.... The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia realizes 
the dangers inherent in any attempt to bypass individual stages of development.” 93 
It is not difficult to see that these words are a thinly veiled condemnation of the 
Chinese “great leap forward,” although Czechoslovakia, with her high level of 
industrialization, would appear to be considerably more fitted to take the short 
cut to Communism than China, which is still an agricultural country, or even the 
Soviet Union, whose industrial status has been relatively recently achieved. 


A. Yurchenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Questions concerning the progress of the Communist movement in various 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and the progress of the workers’ 
movement in the capitalist countries were among the most important subjects 
treated by the periodical press in March and April. Much material was devoted 
to these subjects in Aziya i Afrika segodnya (1961, No.3), Kommunist (1961, Nos. 5 
and 6) and Partiinaya zhizn (1961, Nos. 5-8). 





* 


Aziya i Afrika segodaya, the “monthly scientific, social and political journal of 
the Institute of Asian Peoples and the Institute of Africa, USSR Academy of 
Sciences,” as the leaflet in English accompanying the March issue describes it, 
is at one and the same time an old and a new journal. On the back cover of its first 
issue under this title, an editorial announcement states: 


The journal is being published with effect from March 1961 instead of the 
journal Sovremenny Vostok. It will regularly include surveys of international events, 
articles on the political, economic and cultural life of young sovereign states, on 
the peoples who are fighting to achieve economic independence and national 
liberation. 


B. G. Gafurov remains the chief editor. The character of the journal is decided- 
ly propagandist rather than “scientific.” While its chief purpose may be taken as 
that of strengthening Communist influence in the countries of Africa and Asia, 
the fact that it is published in Russian indicates that it is also intended to enhance 
the Party’s prestige within the USSR. The March issue touches upon all the 
burning questions affecting the two continents, of which not one country seems 
to have been forgotten. A prominent position is occupied by a portrait sketch 
of Patrice Lumumba, “Banner of African Freedom.” Reviews of wider scope 
include A. Lavrentev’s “Changes in the Land of Bandung,” R. Andreev’s “Arab 
Countries Versus the Predatory Cartel” (on the joint Arab conference on the sub- 
ject of oil held at Beirut in 1960), an editorial on “Iran Through the Eyes of 
Western Journalists” and L. Aleksandrov’s “The Young Republic of Gaboon.” 
Relatively little space is devoted to the Congo, but even so room has been found 
for sharp attacks upon Mr. Hammarskjöld and the “Belgian colonizers.” Under 
the heading “The Theory of “Unpreparedness’ and the Practice of Aggression,” 
Belgian writer Georges Hostelet’s book Le problème politique capital au Congo et en 
Afrique Noire is subjected to severe criticism. In the section devoted to the colonies 
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and protectorates, there is propagandist material in plenty, including a contribu- 
tion by G. Sokolov on the island of Timor, by A. Shilkov on New Guinea, 
entitled “What the Australian “Trustees’ Fail to Say” and containing attacks upon 
Australia and the United States, and by V. Sidenko on Kenya. There are further 
contributions by Ardaly Daouda, Secretary of the Workers’ Union of Niger, 
entitled “Savaba—the Banner of Niger,” and by Dr. Satianarayan Singh on Soviet 
aid for the construction of a heavy machine-building plant at Ranchi. Features 
and reports include items on North Vietnam’s First Five-Year Plan, “Zanzibar 
for the Zanzibari,” by O. Martynenko, and “The Land of Plans and Accomplish- 
ment,” by Lotar Killmer, African correspondent of the East German newspaper 
Neues Deutschland, on the subject of Guinea. The Foreign Press Review contains 
an abridged translation of an article by Raymond Barbé on “The Twilight of 
French Colonialism,” from the French magazine Cahiers du communisme. In the 
section on “Background Facts,” we may note P. Donskoi’s “The Fate of the 
Democratic Iraqi Press.” 


Considerable space is devoted in the issue to Rabindranath Tagore in connec- 
tion with the centenary of his birth, including an article by E. Borovik on “Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in Russia” and a translation by Lev Gumilev of the poem 
“The Only One.” (it may be noted in passing that Gumilev’s father, the poet 
Nikolai Gumilev, was exiled to Siberia and shot in 1921.) There is also an announce- 
ment of the publication of a symposium entitled Rabindranath Tagore, Friend of the 
Soviet Union, containing his “Letters on Russia” of 1930. 


Finally, it may be remarked that the issue contains very little on the subject 
of the Soviet East. All we find is a portrait by A. Streltsova of Y. S. Nasriddinova, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Uzbekistan, the first woman 
president in the world, while L. Ter-Mkrtchyan contributes a review of A. Kh. 
Shaginyan’s book, published in Armenian in Erevan, on the “culture of a reborn 
people.” It almost goes without saying that the reviewer draws attention to the 
fact that “the author stresses that the tremendous successes achieved in the cultural 
construction of Armenia would have been impossible without the daily guidance 
of the Communist Party...” 


The leading Soviet Party journals also continued to devote much attention to 
questions of international Communism. “Latin America Comes Downstage,” 
by the First Secretary of the Uruguayan Communist Party (Kommunist, No. 5), 
takes events in Cuba as its point of departure. The subheadings of the article alone 
—“The Cuban Revolution and Latin America,” “The Material Prerequisites for 
Revolution,” “The Crisis in the Policy of Submitting to Washington and the 
Political Programs of the Ruling Classes,” “Progress Toward the Creation of a 
National Democratic Front”~are enough to show that Communist propaganda 
is not relaxing its efforts to secure an ideological breakthrough into Latin America. 
The next issue of the same journal contains a review of S. A. Gonionsky’s book 
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on the history of diplomatic relations between Latin America and the United 
States. The reviewer concludes: “In Latin America, the anti-imperialist, anti- 
latifundian national revolution, of which the Cuban revolution is an organic 
part, is undergoing a process of rapid development” (page 125). 

Partiinaya zhizn (No. 7) contains a brief article on the gains of the “pro- 
gressive” forces-the Communist Party and the Popular Action Front~in the 
parliamentary elections in Chile. Anti-American attacks are to be found here, as 
also in the contribution to Kommunist (No. 5) marking the centenary of the 
American Civil War. This, an article by A. Efimov entitled, “The Struggle for 
Democracy Against Racialism Goes On,” protests the fact that celebrations of the 
event in the USA were opened simultaneously at the tomb of Robert E. Lee, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Confederate forces, and at the grave of Ulysses S. 
Grant in New York: 


Honors are paid to that diehard champion of slavery, that enemy of freedom 
and democracy.... The open and official eulogizing of the inveterate racialist Lee 
is an insult to the memory of those who died in the Civil War against slavery.... 
But the forces of reaction cannot commit to oblivion the revolutionary traditions 
of the American people. ‘These traditions are continued and defended by the American 
working class and its Communist Party, by progressive circles in the USA (page 102). 


In an article by the secretary general of the Canadian Communist Party 
(Partiinaya zhizn, No. 5), too, there are condemnations of “American domination” 
and “American imperialism.” We also find the usual optimistic approach to the 
progress of the Communist movement: 


The seeds sown by the Communist Party in the protracted struggle for Canada’s 
national interests are beginning to bear fruit. Our party is broadening its sphere of 


activity, new and great prospects are opening up before it... (page 65). 


Kommunist (No. 6) reviews a symposium of articles published by the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences on “racial discrimination 
in Africa.” This contains articles on the Union of South Africa, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese Guinea, Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


* 


Finally, the sixth issue of Kommunist devotes its international survey to the 
question of the workers? movement in the capitalist countries. Composed, in 
connection with the forthcoming First of May, by the “Sector for the International 
Workers’ and Communist Movement” of the Institute for World Economics and 
International Relations of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, this survey is 
permeated with official optimism. “From Economic Strikes to the Political Strug- 
gle!” or “New Forces Are Entering the Struggle” are typical of its subheadings. 
The article declares: “The flashes of summer lightning in the countries of capi- 
talism, heralds of imminent liberation storms, presage a further rapid development 
of the world revolutionary process.” On the subject of Cuba, we read: 
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An important place in the progress of the workers’ movement belongs to heroic 
Cuba, the great influence of which in encouraging a revolutionary state of mind 
is felt in many countries. The experience of Cuba shows that in today’s conditions 
the masses of the people, led by the proletariat, can, without waiting for some 
extraordinary turn of international events, by relying on the already achieved 
superiority of world-wide socialism over capitalism, attain in individual states a 
decisive preponderance of forces and emerge victorious over internal reaction and 
imperialism. 
As under Lenin, so today, the “encouragement of a revolutionary state of 
mind” on a world-wide scale is a task of primary importance in the headquarters 
of world revolution in Moscow. EER 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press ond Radio) 


April 1961 


1 Report of departure for home on March 31 of 
Czechoslovak, Bulgarian and Rumanian gov- 
ernmental delegation after attending session of 
Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw 
Pact states in Moscow. 

Report of reception by Khrushchev and by 
Minister of Defense Malinovsky on March 31 
of Commendes-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces. 

Report of reception by Khrushchev on 
March 31 of East German governmental 
delegation led by Walter Ulbricht. 

Report of Foreign Minister Gromyko’s 
return on March 31 to Moscow from New 
York. 

Hungarian First Deputy Prermer leaves 
Moscow on his way home from India. 

Brezhnev receives Swiss Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials, 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador to 
discuss Laos. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Budapest for 
celebration of Hungarian “Liberation Day” 
(April 4), 

Chairman of North Vietnamese State 
Planning Commission leaves Moscow for 
home. 


Gromyko and Nigerian Prime Minister 
exchange letters on establishment of diplo- 
matic relations at embassy level between 
Nigeria and the USSR. 

Personnel of Soviet “North Pole 9” scientific 
station brought by plane from Arctic to 
Leningrad, 


Soviet delegation headed by Central Committee 
Presidium member Suslov leaves Moscow to 
attend Sixth Indian Communist Party Congress. 

Prime Minister of Afghanistan arrives in 
Moscow as guest of Khrushchev. 

First plenary session of RSFSR Supreme 
Court takes place after adoption of the new 
law on judicial procedure in the RSFSR. 

Exchange of visits by Khrushchev and 
President of Mali arranged. 

Khrushchev receives head of Chinese trade 
delegation. 


Brezhnev receives Ambassador of Thailand, 

Plenary session of Lenin Prize Committee 
for 1961 literature and art awards opens in 
Moscow. 

Publication of messages exchanged by Soviet 
and Hungarian Party and governmental leaders 
to mark sixteenth anniversary of “liberation” 
of Hungarian people. 

Gromyko receives Guinean Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Appeal of World Peace Council published. 

Deputy Premier Kosygin receives Permanent 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Sudan. 

Khrushchev receives Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan, 

Luncheon held in Kremlin in honor of 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan. 

Exchange of congratulatory messages mark- 
ing thirteenth anniversary of the signing of 
Soviet-Finnish friendship treaty. 


7 Khrushchev receives Libyan parliamentary 


delegation. 

Khrushchev receives Executive Chairman of 
World Peace Council. 

Khrushchev has conversation with Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan. 

Trade agreement for 1961 between USSR 
and China signed in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Permanent Deputy For- 
eign Minister of the Sudan. 

Delegation of Soviet Central Asian and 
Caucasian trade officials arrives in Accra to 
establish business contacts. ` 


8 Kosygin holds talks with Mongolian Prime 


Minister Tse Den Bal on economic affairs. 

Guinean Ambassador presents credentials to 
Brezhnev. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Geneva to 
attend Sixteenth Session of UN Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet enacts 
decrees abolishing the State Scientific and 
Technical Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and setting up a 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research. 
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9 Announcement of signature of 1961 agreement 
on cultural cooperation between USSR and 
Ethiopia. 

Announcement that Soviet oceanographic 
expedition has completed first stage of its work 
in the Atlantic on board the “Mikhail Lom- 
onogov.” 

Announcement of creation in Chita of a 
Transbaikal Scientific Research Institute to 
study local natural resources and possibilities 
of developing production. 

Communiqué on Sino-Soviet trade talks 
published. 

Report of establishment of an all-Union 
association “Medeksport” for the export of 
medical supplies. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Rome to take 
part in the work of an Italo-Soviet committee 
on the implementation of a cultural agreement 
between the two countries. 


10 Soviet and Chinese governmental delegations 
meet in Moscow to discuss the implemen- 
tation of Sino-Soviet economic, scientific and 
technical agreements. 

New oilfield discovered on Ob River near 
Nizhne-Vartovskoe, in Siberia. 

International seminar of trade unionists 
opens in Tashkent. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev 
receives Cuban Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

Libyan parliamentary delegation visits the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Gromyko receives Mali Ambassador. 

Khrushchey receives Walter Lippman at 
Sochi. 


11 East German economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Seminar on “Fundamental Problems of the 
Contemporary Communist and Workers’ 
Movement” opens in Moscow. 

Suslow’s speech at Sixth Indian Communist 
Party Congress published. 

12 Minister of Railroad Communications Beshchev 
arrives in Cairo. 

Publication of messages exchanged by 
Khrushchev and the King of Yemen on March 
20 in connection with the completion of port 
facilities at Hodeida. 


13 Brezhnev receives Libyan parliamentary dele- 
gation. 
Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives retiring Ceylonese Ambassador. 
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Press report of Major Yury Gagarin’s 
space flight on April 12. 

Academy of Sciences delegation leaves 
Moscow to attend annual meeting of US 
National Academy of Sciences in Washington. 


14 Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary of 
Moroccan Communist Party. 

Indian and Ceylonese Ambassadors awarded 
honorary doctorates by Moscow State Uni- 
versity. 

Reception in Kremlin to celebrate Gagarin’s 
fireht. 


15 Concert held in Moscow in honor of “African 
Freedom Day.” 
Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
trade union chief V. Grishin arrives in London 
on invitation from Scottish trade unions. 


16 Telegram of congratulations to Prime Minister 
of Togo on his election as President of Togo 
published. 

Delegation of French scientists visits nuclear 
research institute at Dubna, near Moscow. ` 


17 Luncheon held in honor of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma in Moscow. 
Souvanna Phourma calls on Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. 
Ambassadors of African states hold reception 
in Moscow to mark “African Freedom Day.” 
Kosygin receives Moroccan Ambassador. 


18 Kosygin receives Guinean Ambassador. 
Khrushchev receives Souvanna Phouma at 
Sochi. 
Deputy Premier Zasyadko receives Chairman 
of Bulgarian State Planning Commission. 


19 Khrushchew’s message to President Kennedy 
on anti-Castro invasion of Cuba published. 
Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces holds reception. 
Susloy meets Indian Vice-President and 
Prime Minister in Delhi, 
Postage stamps issued to commemorate 
Gagarin’s flight. 
20 Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of Viet- 
namese governmental delegation. 
Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Delhi. 
Government reception held in honor of 
Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces. 


21 Pathet Lao political leader Prince Souphanou- 
vong arrives in Moscow. 


Gromyko receives Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnam. 

Government holds reception in honor of 
Souvanna Phouma before his departure from 
the Soviet Union. 


22 Minister of Culture Furtseva receives retiring 

Italian Ambassador. 
Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces leaves Moscow for home. 
Forty-eight-million-ruble trade pact signed 
in Moscow between Hungary and the USSR. 
Publication of 1961 Lenin Prize awards for 
science, engineering, literature, journalism and 
ack. ; 

23 Publication of statement released by Sou- 
phanouvong to the press regarding the 
situation in Laos and Soviet-Laotian relations. 

Khrushchev’s message of April 22 to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the latter’s note of April 18 
regarding events in Cuba published. 

Joint Soviet-Pathet Lao communiqué on 
Soviet-Laotian relations published. 

Details of Gagarin’s flight published. 


24 Deputy Director General of UNESCO arrives 
in Moscow. 

Tests carried out in Kazakhstan of new 
tunnel driving device capable of doing in little 
more than a day what the best existing machines 
used in the coalmining industry can do in a 
month, 

Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador in the Sochi area. 

Joint Soviet-Somali communiqué published 
on talks concerning development of economic 
and cultural cooperation between the Somali 
Republic and the USSR. 


25 Publication of data concerning fulfillment of 
the state plan for industry in the first quarter 
of 1961. 
Patolichev receives head of Brazilian trade 
delegation for talks on Soviet-Brazilian trade 
in 1961—62. 


26 Joint communiqué on forthcoming exchange 
of visits by Khrushchev and King Hassan of 
Morocco published. 

Delegation of Czechoslovak public prose- 
cutors arrives in Moscow to study Soviet 
methods. 


27 First guests arrive in Moscow for May Day 
celebrations. 


UAR parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Announcement that Brezhnev will pay an 
official visit to Finland on September 12-20, 
1961. 

Announcement by RSFSR Central Statistical 
Authority that industrial gross production in 
the RSFSR exceeded plan figures in the first 
quarter of 1961 by 2.6 percent. 

Agreement on cultural, scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Iceland signed in Reykjavik. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
from Khrushchev to Prime Minister of Sierra 
Leone on the occasion of that country’s pro- 
clamation of independence. 


28 Delegation of educational trade unionists 
flies from Moscow to New York. 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Consulta- 
tive Council of Indonesia arrives in Moscow. 
Indonesian Communist Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow to attend May Day cele- 
brations. 


29 Announcement of signing in Ankara of 
agreement on direct rail communications 
between the USSR and Turkey. 

Norwegian Minister of Education arrtves in 
Moscow. 

Publication of Soviet note to Britain 
regarding extradition of alleged Estonian war 
criminal, 


Ghanaian military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Susloy and Mukhitdinov receive Indonesian 
Communist Party delegation. 

Mukhitdinov receives UAR parliamentary 
delegation, 

Death of S. Saakyan, Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR. 


30 Announcement that Soviet pilot G.K. 
Mosolov reached an altitude of more than 
110,000 feet in an E-66 jet aircraft on April 28, 
thereby achieving a world record. 





Changes and Appointments 

2 V. Gazzacy appointed Chairman of the South 
Ossetin Oblast Party Executrve Committee. 
I. Koliev appointed Secretary of the South 
Ossetin Oblast Party Executive Committee. 
7 S. Cherepukhin released from his post as 
Chairman of the Kursk Oblast Party Executive 

Committee for reasons of health. 
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I. Dudkin released from his post as Second 
Secretary of the Kursk Oblast Party Committee. 


8 M. V. Khrunichey appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Coordinating Scientific Research. 


10 L. I. Sokolov replaced by S.A. Tovmasyan 


a3 Ambassador to North Vietnam. 


12 V. Prokofev replaced by V.Bazovsky as 


First Secretary of the Novgorod Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


14 Minister of Trade of the Tadzhik SSR 


G. Takhirov, Public Prosecutor of the 
Tadzhik SSR Kh. Khuseinov and Chairman 
of the Leninabad Oblast Party Executive 
Committee Kh. Karimov removed from 
membership of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee, 

A. Kozlov replaced by A. Smirnov as First 
Secretary of the Chita Oblast Party Committee 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. 


16 N. Dodkhudoev replaced by A. Kakharov as 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Tadzhik SSR and expelled from the Communist 
Party. 
B. Dodobacv released from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Tadzhik SSR and expelled 
from the Communist Party. 

T. Uldzhabaev replaced by D. Rasulov as 
First Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee, removed from membership of the 


27 M. Abdurazakov replaced by 


Party Central Auditing Commission and 
expelled from the Communist Party. 

P, Obnosov replaced by I. Koval as Second 
Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee and expelled from the Communist 
Party. 

Kh. Ibragimov removed from membership 
of the Tadzhik Party Central Committee 
Bureau and expelled from the Communist 
Party. i 

Marshal K., Meretskov replaced by Marshal 
S. Timoshenko as Chairman of the Committee 
of War Veterans for health reasons. 


18 I. P. Ganenko replaced by V.I. Antonov as 


First Secretary of the Astrakhan Oblast Party 
Committee. 

O. Orazmukhamedov appointed Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Turkmen SSR. 


19 M. Kanunnikoy replaced by I Gustov as 


First Secretary of the Pskov Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his retirement, 


20 S. Begmatov appointed Deputy Chairman of 


the Council of Ministers of the Kirghiz SSR. 


M. M. 
Musakhanov as Secretary of the Uzbek Party 
Central Committee in connection with his 
appointment as First Secretary of the Tashkent 
Party Oblast Committee. 

M. Shiringzhanov released from his post as 
Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central Com- 
mittee in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 


New Contributors 


ANNENKOV, YuRY P. Born in Russia in 1889. Painter, stage set designer and book illustrator; 
art critic. Studied in Paris under Vallotton. At one time, associated with the “Mir iskusstva.” Painted 
portraits of Revolutionary leaders, including Trotsky. Long resident in Paris. 


Repic, Roman. Born in Moscow, 1911. Ph.D. (Berlin, 1942). Archeologist. Since the war, 
has made numerous contributions to research on the USSR, mcluding Ocberks bolshestzmovedeniya (Essays 
in the Study of Bolshevism). In 1955—58, NTS representative in the Far East. 


Swan, I. A Western observer of Church affairs in the USSR. During the formative years immediately 
following the 1917 Revolution, he was ın Soviet Russia and was in touch both with persons prominent 
in the Orthodox Church and with Soviet officials concerned with the formulation of policy toward 
religious bodies. Since then, he has maintained his interest in this problem, and recently revisited the 
USSR. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Baletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USS R 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Lessons of Vienna 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


On June 3—4, 1961, almost exactly a year after Khrushchev’s sudden rupture 
of the Paris summit conference, the two Soviet and American leaders met for 
talks in Vienna. Khrushchev’s remarkable speech in Paris, in which he directed 
personal insults against Eisenhower and demanded an apology over the U2 
incident, and his subsequent boycott of Eisenhower until the end of the latter’s 
term of office, only slightly heightened the already existing international tension. 
In contrast, the meeting between Khrushchev and Kennedy in Vienna, which 
took place in an atmosphere of formal diplomatic courtesy emphasized by both 
sides and under the moderating influence of the diplomatic etiquette of neutral 
Austria, resulted in an appreciable deterioration of the international situation. 


Regarded even superficially, this tension is different from the complications 
that have become normal in the period of so-called “peaceful coexistence” or 
“cold war,” and constitutes a crisis reminiscent of the situation on the eve of 
World War I or that a year earlier which arose from Hitler’s attitude to the 
Sudetenland problem. The numerous measures of a military nature taken by both 
sides clearly stress this world tension: the United States is considering reinforcing 
its troops in Europe and effecting a partial mobilization; de Gaulle, despite his 
difficulties in Algeria, is transferring two divisions to Europe; while Khrushchev, 
in his speech of June 21 marking the twentieth anniversary of the beginning of 
German-Soviet hostilities, during the air show at Tushino airfield to commem- 
orate Soviet Air Force Day on July 9 and in his announcement the following day 
of an immediate increase in the Soviet war budget by 30 percent and the decision 
to halt the considerable reduction of Soviet conventional weapons, is carrying 
out a counterdemonstration of Soviet military preparedness. 


The Vienna meeting was from the start confined to an exchange of opinions 
on ceftain questions of interest to both parties; in contrast to earlier top-level 
conferences, nothing had been expected from it in the way of agreements or 
decisions on the issues dividing the two sides. Nor were the subjects discussed 
conspicuous for their novelty or unexpectedness: such questions as that of 
controlled disarmament, signing a peace treaty with Germany, or as Khrushchev 
proposes, with two Germanies, or the fate of Western Berlin, which has been 
discussed for almost three years since the first Soviet ultimatum of November 
1958, have acquired a routine character which marks all the negotiations that 
have taken place in the postwar period. Only one feature of the recent meeting 
was new: the talks were conducted confidentially, without any blaze of propaganda 
on the Soviet side or sensationalism in the Western press. That this was the result 
of mutual agreement is indicated by the joint Soviet-American press conference 
of June 4 and the restrained communiqué on the results of the talks signed by 
Kennedy and Khrushchev.? 

Even this welcome novelty and the courteous reserve displayed by both 
leaders, however, did not produce any positive results as far as relaxing inter- 
national tension was concerned. What are the reasons for this important, though 
negative, result of the Vienna talks? 


In the first place, the calm and frank exchange of opinions which took place 
between the two leaders evidently destroyed some illusions which both sides had 
previously entertained and so revealed the gulf dividing them. In his address to 
the American nation broadcast on June 6, President Kennedy stated: 


For two days, we met in sober, intensive conversation.... This direct give- 
and-take [was] of immeasurable value in making clear and precise what we con- 
sidered to be vital. 

For the facts of the matter are that the Soviets and ourselves give wholly dif- 
ferent meanings to the same words: war, peace, democracy and popular will. We 
have wholly different views of right and wrong, of what is an internal affair and 
what is aggression. And above all, we have totally different concepts of where the 
world is and where it is going.? 


In other words, the theory of the feasibility of peaceful coexistence between 
two mutually opposed systems—a theory that the Vienna meeting was designed 
to assist in realizing—is bereft of any real or permanent foundation, since it is 
impossible to achieve agreement when every important idea is understood 
differently by the negotiating parties. One cannot suppose that this came as a 
complete surprise to the President, but his address to the nation was bound to 
prove a blow to those illusions nurtured by many influential people in the West 
concerning the possibility of reaching an understanding with the Communist 
camp. 

On the other hand, both the talks themselves and the President’s subsequent 
report were bound to destroy illusions in the Communist camp that in the person 


1 Pravda, June 5, 1961, p. 1. 
2 The New York Times (International Edition), Paris, June 7, 1961, p. 4. 
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of the new President they were dealing with a second Roosevelt, who took the 
view that one may win the confidence of the Soviet leaders and draw them into 
fruitful international cooperation merely by conceding their demands. Hopes of 
a return to such a policy were loudly expressed in the Soviet press on the eve of 
Kennedy’s inauguration,® but they may now be assumed to have been dispelled: 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in terms of war. He believes the world 
will move his way without recourse to force.... Most of all, he predicted the 
triumph of Communism in the new and less-developed countries. He was certain 
that... the revolution of rising peoples would eventually be a Communist revo- 
lution and that the so-called wars of liberation supported by the Kremlin would 
replace the old methods of direct aggression and invasion . 


This is the Communist theory. But I believe just as TA that time will 
prove it wrong, that liberty and independence and self-determination, not Com- 
munism, is the future of man and that free men have the will and the resources 
to win the struggle for freedom. 


Just over a week after this speech, on June 15, Khrushchev also spoke over 
the radio and television on the Vienna meeting. The problems raised by Kennedy 
found only an evasive answer from Khrushchev which, however, left little doubt 
of the irreconcilability of the views held by both sides: 


During the talks with President Kennedy, it became clear that we understand 
differently the question of the peaceful coexistence of states. The meaning of the 
President’s remarks was that a dam should be raised against the movement of 
peoples toward the establishment in their countries of regimes that are inconvenient 
for ruling circles in Western states.... The representatives of the imperialist 
states are seeking means to prevent the liberating ideas of Marxism-Leninism from 
spreading further. .'.. The aid furnished by imperialist states to reactionary forces 
in various countries conceals a great danger and may lead td great complications.... 
A class struggle is going on within the capitalist countries. The peoples are strug- 
gling against their oppressors, against reactionary regimes. These processes cannot 
be regulated by way of agreement [on mon-intervention]. Whoever tried to reach 
agreement on this question would only show that he does not understand the 
events of history, that he does not understand ‘the law underlying the development 
of society.* 


The passages quoted from Kennedy’s and Khrushchev’s speeches confirm the 
conclusion contained in the President’s address: “We believe in a system of 
national freedom and independence. He [Khrushchev] believes in an expanding 
and dynamic concept of world:-Communism...” One is reminded of Lenin’s 
memorable phrase that “a requiem will be sung either over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism.”® Kennedy’s own reaction to this problem was as 
follows: 





3 “Porazhenie agressivnoi politiki Kizenkhauera-Niksona” (The Defeat of the Eisenhower—Nixon 
Policy of Aggression), Pravda, November 11, 1960; “Vstrecha Novogo goda v Kremle” ae Kremlin 
Sees the New Year In), jbid., January 2, 1961. 

4 Pravda, June 16, 1961, p. 1. 

5 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXI, 1950, p. 427. 
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... the question was whether these two systems can ever hope to live in peace 
without permitting any loss of security or any denial of the freedom of our friends. 
However difficult it may seem to answer this question in the affirmative as we 
approach so many harsh tests, J think we owe it to all mankind to make every 
possible effort. 


Kennedy’s talk of hoping for coexistence without risking the security or 
freedom of America’s friends virtually spelt the doom of Khrushchev’s hopes of 
settling by negotiation the fate of Western Berlin in his own favor, and so intro- 
ducing discord among the Western allies. Indeed, the President stated: 


I made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev that the security of Western Europe and 
therefore our own security are deeply involved in our presence and our access 
rights to West Berlin, that those rights are based on law, not on sufferance; and 
that we are determined to maintain those rights at any risk... 


It may be supposed that it was the opportunity of putting this to Khrushchev 
personally that decided the American President to agree to a meeting in Vjenna, 
despite the principle laid down by Secretary of State Rusk that unprepared 
meetings at the highest level should be avoided as providing an opportunity for 
psychologically harmful displays of Soviet demagoguery. In fact, Kennedy 
warned Khrushchev that if the present status of Western Berlin is changed as a 
result of the use of violence by the Soviets the United States is prepared to face 
the risk of war. 


The important question arises: Did this warning produce the desired effect, 
or was it received as a piece of diplomatic rodomontade devoid of any real 
backing? This question may be answered with a fair degree of confidence. In the 
first place, the Soviet leaders are always disturbed by the possibility of an unex- 
pected “short circuit,” which might lead through carelessness to the outbreak of 
an atomic war. This fear is not the result of the recent Vienna talks: it underlies 
most of the thinking of the Soviet leaders in the sphere of international relations. 
For the West, it is immaterial to what extent this preoccupation is justified— 
whether it springs from the Soviets’ convincing themselves of the truth of their 
own propaganda, from distrust of the American system of safeguards against the 
premature launching of atomic retaliatory attacks, or simply from a fear of the 
USA’s atomic potential, pledged as it is to the defense of Western security. The 
important point is that the Soviet leaders attach the greatest importance to the 
atomic might of the United States, which may, intentionally or not, overwhelm 
them. 


In the second place, it may be assumed that after the Vienna talks, Khrushchev 
and his associates are having to reckon with the preparedness of Kennedy and 
his colleagues to risk war on behalf of Western Berlin, which for them as well as 
for Western Germany has acquired symbolic importance as the “outpost of 
freedom,” the fall of which, irrespective of its strategic importance, is associated 
with the idea of defeat. ` 
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In the third place, the Soviet leaders expect to be able to paralyze the American 
President and those who support him in his fitm stand by influencing American 
and European public opinion. 

This has been clearly reflected in all the Soviet diplomatic notes, the state- 
ments of Soviet leaders and articles in the Soviet press since the very beginning 
of the Berlin conflict. In his speech of June 15, Khrushchev, referring to the 
statement made by a Canadian-American international parliamentary group, said: 


These parliamentarians howl like hyenas when they threaten a nuclear war. 
They have not seen war in their own lands . . . they cannot imagine the character 
of a modern thermonuclear war if they push their own and other countries as well 
into a conflict. Nowadays, any war, even if it begins as an ordi non-nuclear 
war, may develop into an all-destroying nuclear-rocket conflict. 


In another speech, Khrushchev responded to Kennedy’s declaration of 
readiness to face any risk by attacking Adenauer. On June 21, speaking in connec- 
tion with the twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities between Germany 
and the USSR, he remarked: 


We explained to him [Kennedy] in detail why it is impossible to postpone 
indefinitely the conclusion of a German peace treaty.... How do people in the 
West conceive our position?... Ruling circles in the Western states even now 
speak out against the conclusion of a German peace treaty and would like to make 
the German question a test of strength. Today I should like to warn those who, 
like Chancellor Adenauer...call for a “firm stand” and even threaten to offer 


resistance.® 
He went on to stress the strength of the Soviet position: 


If you are really threatening us with war, we do not fear such a threat. It must 
be made clear, once for all, that the Soviet Union is different from what it was, 
the world is different, the balance of power has changed .... Therefore, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, do not try to frighten us with your firmness. 


Two main methods have been employed in the attempt to undermine the 
firm attitude of Western governments on the Berlin question. On the psycho- 
logical or propaganda plane, the argumentation of the Soviet position is accom- 
panied by quotations from statements made by Western politicians opposed to 
the attitude of their governments; and on four occasions the USSR has staged 
military or political demonstrations of its military strength. The first of these 
occasions was the large-scale maneuvers of Soviet and East German troops 
attended by Marshals Malinovsky and Grechko, respectively Soviet Minister of 
Defense and Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces; the second was the 
ceremonial meeting held in the Kremlin on June 21 to mark the twentieth 
anniversary of the beginning of Soviet-German hostilities, when the flag flown 
over the Reichstag in May 1945 was displayed and militant speeches were delivered 
by the leading marshals and by Khrushchev himself, dressed in the uniform of 
a lieutenant general; the third was the reception of graduates of military academies 


§ Pravda, June 22, 1961, p. 4. 


held on July 8, when Khrushchev announced the decision to halt the reduction 
in the armed forces planned for 1961 and raise the military budget by 30 percent; 
and the fourth was the lavishly staged military air display at Tushino on July 9, 
which provided an opportunity to display a number of new types of plane used 
by the Soviet tactical air forces. 


These demonstrations were clearly staged with an eye to their likely effect. 
The Soviet-German maneuvers in Eastern Germany, for example, take place 
every year, but they are not usually reported in the Soviet press and the USSR 
does not normally despatch two of the most responsible of its marshals to attend 
them simultaneously. Khrushchev’s wearing of military uniform on June 21 is 
not without its significance; indeed, it is reminiscent of Hitler’s donning his old 
uniform for the session of the Reichstag at which he announced the attack upon 
Poland and his intention once for all to settle the Polish question. The Tushino air 
show, which for the last four years—i.e., since the announcement of the priority given 
to the development of rocket weapons and the obsolescence of bombers—has 
not been notable for any military novelties displayed there, was intended to show 
that the USSR’s conventional forces, including the tactical air forces, are not 
lagging in quality behind those of the West and that the USSR is well prepared 
for a war involving these weapons. Finally, the decision to halt demobilization 
and increase the war budget could easily have been carried through in secrecy. 
Neither of these measures requires in the USSR the prolonged debates and 
preliminary governmental propaganda that are normal in democratic countries. 


Are these measures to be interpreted as a mere bluff, or as signifying that the 
USSR is really approaching the brink of war? This question is as yet difficult to 
answer. The Vienna meeting perhaps brought the possibility of war nearer, since 
neither party achieved its aims: Kennedy failed to convince Khrushchev fully of 
the USA’s readiness to wage a nuclear war on behalf of Western Berlin; Khrush- 
chev failed to obtain concessions from Kennedy. It may be added that Khrushchev 
is well aware of the USSR’s superiority over the West in respect of waging war in 
Europe by means of conventional weapons. Any weakness, therefore, real or 
apparent, on the part of the West with regard to the defense of Berlin may tempt 
the Soviet leaders. On the other hand, Khrushchev, in his classification a few 
months ago of wars possible in our time, clearly indicated what kind of war the 
Soviet leaders were prepared to undertake on their own initiative.” According to 
him, neither a nuclear war nor a large-scale war involving the use of conventional 
weapons which may turn into an atomic war is a likely course of action for the 
USSR-so long, one may add, as the West does not lag behind the USSR in 
rocket and atomic armaments. But revolutionary wars and wars of liberation, to 
use Khrushchev’s expression, are not only envisaged by the Communist leaders 
but even regatded as the duty of those upholding the Communist movement. 
President Kennedy, in his Vienna statement, declared a revolutionary war also 
to be a casus belli in the case of Berlin. This means that if Communist attempts 
to stir up rebellion or organize partisan operations in Western Berlin cannot be 
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immediately suppressed by the German police or Allied troops, the United States 
will be obliged to reply with a thermonuclear attack upon the USSR itself, since 
there is no justification for expecting a successful defense of Berlin by means of 
conventional weapons in view of the present relative strength of the two sides in 
Central Europe. Consequently, the fate of Western Berlin and the entire subsequent 
course of events depend upon one question—whether Khrushchev is or will 
become convinced of the possibility that the American President will use nuclear 
weapons in an armed conflict over Berlin. 


It should be emphasized that it is not only the leaders of the West on whom 
the task of convincing the Soviet government of the firmness of their attitude 
will devolve. This firmness will depend upon the readiness of the masses to support 
their leaders’ policy at whatever cost even more than upon the leaders of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Western Germany themselves. During 
the next few weeks, the Soviet leaders will be following the state of public opinion 
in the West and the NATO countries much more closely than they will be 
studying statements made by the leaders of these countries. In 1939, Hitler 
unleashed his attack upon Poland, and thereby World War II, because he refused 
to believe that the British and French governments would fight Germany in view 
of the fact that considerable sections of their populations did not disguise their 
reluctance to “die for Danzig.” Khrushchey will be avidly counting the voices 
of those expressing a reluctance to “die for Berlin.” With the unlimited freedom 
of the press and lack of self-discipline that characterize Western democracy, these 
voices will undoubtedly make themselves heard and they will tempt Khrushchev 
just as they did Hitler before. 


+ It may therefore be said that the fight for Western Berliri has already begun. 
At the moment, it is being waged on the psychological plane, and the issue at 
stake is the hedrts of people in the free world. Whether this struggle will develop 
into open warfare or subside as in November 1958 or May 1960 will depend upon 
the ability of the millions of persons concerned to convince Khrushchev that he 
cannot encroach upon Western Berlin without provoking a nuclear war. 


Without indulging in unjustified optimism, it may be said that the tremendous 
problem facing the West is mitigated by the fact that Khrushchev is having to 
increase his vigilance over the state of public opinion in the USSR at the same time 
as he is stepping up his aggressiveness toward the West. The Soviet leaders’ 
disquiet with regard to the state of mind of the Soviet population is indicated by 
two small but significant distortions in the text of Kennedy’s address to the 
American nation, as published in translation in Pravda (which, incidentally, was 
the only Soviet paper to issue this text in full). In view of the accuracy of the 
translation as a whole, these two inaccuracies cannot be fortuitous. Speaking of 
the importance for the Western alliance of his talks with General de Gaulle, whom 
he described as “a wise counselor” and “an informative guide,” President 
Kennedy said: “Our alliance, I believe, became more secure.” This is translated 
as, “Our allies became more secure.” The second inaccuracy occurs in the passage 
where Kennedy says: “... both of us were there, I think, because we realized... 
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that care should thus be taken to prevent our conflicting interests from so directly 
confronting each other that war necessarily ensued.” The last few words are 
tendered, “... from conflicting more than was inevitable.”® This would imply 
a teluctance on the part of the Soviet leaders to inform the Soviet population or 
the American President’s readiness to accept a Soviet challenge, while the reference 
to the reliability or unreliability of the United States’ allies is strongly reminiscent 
of observations made by the German press in 1939 that the “degenerate” and 
“depraved” democracies of the West would leave Poland to her fate, not daring 
to face the might of National Socialist Germany. 


* 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the recent Vienna talks: 


First, the talks accelerated the crisis over what is the most acute problem of 
international politics today-the status of Western Berlin and the signing of a 
German peace treaty. It would be erroneous to assume that international relations 
would not have worsened if the Vienna talks.had not taken place: when the Paris 
conference collapsed last year and the Soviets imposed their boycott on nego- 
tiations with Eisenhower, they had already earmarked 1961 as the year in which 
they would develop their campaign over Berlin. On the other hand, if the talks 
had not taken place, the crisis would have proceeded more slowly and the West 
would have had more time in which to correct its psychological and even military 
weaknesses at this critical point. l 


Second, the Vienna talks, like earlier conferences attended by the Soviet 
leaders, demonstrated the mistakenness of negotiating with the USSR. through 
summit meetings. The shortcomings and dangers of this method, for the West, 
brilliantly analyzed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk,® have been fully confirmed 
by the latest developments. 


The view, common in the West, that personal contact can establish confidence 
in dealings with the Communist leaders and so promote the success of negotiations 
with them and weaken the aggressiveness of international Communism ignores 
the fact that the Communists cannot place confidence in the representatives of 
capitalism. The reason for this lack of confidence is that all Communists are 
firmly, “scientifically,” convinced that they are in a better position to know and 
appreciate the inner reactions of capitalist leaders than the capitalists themselves, 
who lack the “scientific key” of Marxism-Leninism. Disbelief in the utterances 
of their opponents is consequently obligatory for them. The Vienna talks ignored 
this point just, as earlier top-level meetings had done. 


Third, negotiations with the Communist leaders can only bear fruit for the 
West if the latter occupies a position of strength that is obvious to the Com- 
munists. This superior strength must be clear, not only in the relative positions 


8 Pravda, June 9, 1961, p. 5, cols. 3 and 5. 
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of the two sides in general, but also in regard to the issue that is under negotiation. 
In the present instance, the West did not enjoy any such obvious superiority with 
regard to Berlin and Germany. 


Finally, it should be noted that negotiations between the free world and the 
Communist camp ate possible only within very narrow limits, for neither side 
can wish to use hydrogen warfare as a means of solving their disagreements, 
while the Communist camp in addition does not want a total peace, i.e., a peace 
secured by treaties, international guarantees and objective arbitration, which 
limits its expansionist tendencies. Consequently, if the West looks upon its 
negotiations with the Communist world as aimed at securing a series of truces on 
one or another front of a war constantly in progress, these negotiations may be 
crowned with success. 


Such amicable settlements, however, are possible only in solving issues of 
secondary importance such as that of correcting the frontiers between Bulgaria 
and Greece. The main problems, of which those of Berlin and Germany are two, 
cannot be settled by negotiation so long as Communist totalitarianism exists on 
our planet and embraces a third of its population. On these main fronts in the 
struggle, only a balance of power can protect the free world from an outbreak of 
war—and even then it will not be a true peace but only a truce. 


These conclusions were to be drawn from earlier conferences that took place 
at summit level: the talks in Vienna have merely confirmed them. 


II 


Gerontology and Geriatrics in the Soviet Union 


HEINRICH SCHULZ 


The problems of old age and longevity have long occupied the attention of 
various individual Russian scientists. The first scientifically based views on the 
subject were advanced by M. V. Lomonosov (1711-65) in his treatise “On the 
Propagation and Preservation of the Russian Race,” published in 1761, in which 
he proposed prophylactic measures to save people from premature death.! This 
idea was further developed. by S.G. Zybelin (1735-1802), M. Y. Mudrov 
(1776-1831) and others.” In the eighties of the last century, S. P. Botkin, appar- 
ently basing his views on Charcot’s Leçons cliniques sur les maladies des vieillards et 
les maladies chroniques (1868), was the first Russian physician to stress the need to 
separate the physiological and pathological aspects of old age.® In addition, he 
made a study of the dominant role of the central nervous system in both physio- 
logical and pathological processes. Most of his successors, both pre-Revolutionary 
and Soviet, including I.P. Pavlov, A. A. Bogomolets, N. D. Strazhesko and 
M. K. Petrova, adhered to these views. Their research has facilitated the develop- 
ment of a physiological approach to the factors underlying human longevity and 
the functioning of various systems and organs in elderly persons. I. I. Mechnikov, 
who at the beginning of the present century formulated his own theory of senes- 
cence, has also contributed much to the subject. Advancing the view that 
senescence, its attendant diseases and eventually death itself are caused by putre- 
factive bacteria in the intestines, he called for the use of lactic acid products in 
food as facilitating the normal regulation of the intestinal flora. This theory 
found many supporters in pre-Revolutionary Russia and is recognized by Soviet 
researchers to this day. 

After the 1917 Revolution, research in this field was not at first coordinated, 
individual researchers dealing with various theoretical, experimental, statistical, 
descriptive, therapeutic and prophylactic aspects of the subject in a piecemeal 
manner. In the middle of the thirties, however, the first fairly large schools of 
gerontology were set up, one at Kiev under the direction of the pathophysiologist 
A. A. Bogomolets, the other at Kharkov under the biochemist A. V. Nagorny. 
The two schools worked in close conjunction and supplemented each other’s 
work. 

To establish the limits of longevity, Bogomolets proceeded from the biologi- 
cally possible expectation of human life. By comparing the periods of sexual 





1 M, V. Lomonosov, Jzbrannye filosofskie pr oizvedentya (Selected Philosophical Works), Moscow, 1950. 

2 S. G. Zybelin, [zbranme proizvedentya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1954; A. G. Kukasyan, M. Y. 
Mudrov, Moscow, 1949, 
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maturation and maturity in man and various animals with their longevity, he 
concluded that under natural physiological conditions a man should live not less 
than 130-50 years. In his view, the fact that there are people who live to this age 
is in itself evidence of potential longevity. An examination of 12 inhabitants of 
Abkhazia aged from 100 to 142 years, carried out on his initiative in 1937, 
revealed all the symptoms forecast by Mechnikov and himself of physiologically 
normal old age, constituting a gradual deterioration of the functions of various 
organs and systems without any signs of the decrepitude which was earlier regarded 
as inevitable. Investigations showed that disorders previously regarded as typical 
of old age, such as arteriosclerosis, hypertonia, osteoporosis, emphysema and 
deforming lesions of the joints and spinal cord, should be treated as pathological 
phenomena and not necessary adjuncts of advanced years. All the persons 
examined were remarkable for their fully viable nervous systems, good general 
health and ability to work. 


In a number of investigations, Bogomolets, who regarded longevity as a social 
problem, showed that an important part in the aging process is played by a 
reduction in the activity of the physiological system of the connective tissue, which 
regulates metabolism and to a great extent ensures the protective functions of the 
body.* “A man,” he said, “is the age of his connective tissue,” and “the campaign 
for longevity should be, above all, a campaign for healthy connective tissue.” 
He also recommended the use of antireticular cytotoxic serum, which in small 
doses stimulates the action of the connective tissue, particularly in cases of prema- 
ture senescence. 


Nagorny and his colleagues established that among old people the intensity 
of metabolic and energetic processes is diminished, as too is the formation and 
renewal of cells and tissues. This is accompanied by reduced activity and by 
atrophic and degenerative lesions in various organs and systems. From this, 
Nagorny concluded that “the course of the vital process may be changed both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, so that the expectation of life may also be modified 
within certain limits,” * 

The first attempt to coordinate research on an all-Union basis was made by 
Bogomolets, on whose initiative a conference was convened in Kiev in 1938. At 
this conference, 855 papers dealing with a wide range of problems were presented, 
arousing considerable interest among specialists in various fields and acting as a 
spur to further research. The outbreak of World War I, however, diverted atten- 
tion to more pressing needs and it was nearly ten years before the subject again 
came to the fore at the end of the forties, by which time the average expectation 
of life, in the USSR as in other countries, had risen considerably—in the USSR 
to 64 years—owing to the fall in mortality from infectious diseases. As a result, 
more attention came to be paid to those diseases linked with senescent lesions, the 
subject of geriatrics. , | 





à Vracbebnoe delo, 1961, No. 5, pp. 9—15. 
5 Bolsbaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. VI, 
1958, p. 961. 
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During this period, the scientific press republished the results of various 
experimental studies and articles dealing with old age and longevity (V. V. Alpatov, 
O. K. Nastyukov, T. N. Voskresenskaya, V. N. Nikitin, A. V. Nagorny, eż a/.). 
In 1945, Z. G. Frenkel’s Prolongation of Life and Active Old Age was published, and 
in 1950 Nagorny’s Senescence and Prolongation of Life. Several of the republics set up 
gerontological research groups. In 1956, a department for the study of longevity 
in Daghestan was established in the Goiter Outpatients’ Clinic at Makhachkala and 
conducted a survey of persons aged from 80 to 146 years.6 Soon afterward, 
17,000 persons aged between 80 and 100 were examined at the Belorussian Republic 


Goiter Outpatients’ Clinic, and a gerontological section of the Belorussian ` 


Academy of Sciences was formed under the direction of Professor V. A. Leonov 
to make a systematic study of longevity in Belorussia.” A similar investigation of 
persons aged from 80 to 150 was carried out in Azerbaidzhan, and in Kirov 
Oblast 800 persons were recorded as being over the age of 90.8 In 1958, a depart- 
ment for the study of longevity was instituted under the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences. ? 

In July 1957, a Soviet delegation participated for the first time in the Fourth 
International Congress of Gerontologists in Italy, and three years later six Soviet 
experts attended the Sixth Congress held in San Francisco.1° 


As a result of the interest shown by the medical profession and the desire of 
the state to maintain the capacity of elderly persons for work, the need to co- 
ordinate gerontological and geriatric research and practice was again brought to 
the fore in 1957. On September 6, 1957, a working committee was formed within 
the Medical Council of the Ministry of Health of the USSR and the Presidium 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences, whose immediate objective was the estab- 
lishment of an all-Union gerontological research institute.11 At about the same 
time, the Moscow Society of Naturalists set up a permanent commission on 
gerontology.?? 

At the Twelfth Session of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, held in 
Minsk in April 1958, gerontology was included in the agenda and was subjected 
to detailed discussion.1% A resolution was passed calling for the formation of a 
unified research center in Kiev, and V. D. Timakov announced that over the next 
seven years problems of longevity and active old age would figure prominently 
in the scheduled work of the academy.1* 

In November of the same year, the Research Institute for Gerontology and 
Experimental Pathology of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences was founded 





6 Medtisinsky rabointk, 1958, No. 23. 
7 Ibid., 1958, No. 48. 
8 Ibid., 1958, Nos. 62 and 85. 
® Thid., 1958, No. 104. 
10 Vrachebnos delo, 1961, No. 2, pp. 144—46. 
lı Mediisinsky raboinik, 1957, No. 88. 
12 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya, 20d ed., Vol. VI, p. 958. 
13 Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1958, No. 32. 
14 Ibid., 1958, No. 33. 
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in Kiev with Professor N. N. Gorev as its director.15 This institute is responsible 
for the planning, coordination and supervision of relevant research throughout 
the Soviet Union and has three separate sections for the study of lesions of the 
nervous system, internal organs and the sustenaculo-motor apparatus, as well as 
nine laboratories which carry out clinical, endocrinological, biochemical, physio- 
logical, hematological, pathological, morphological and other forms of research. 
The object of the institute is to determine the physiological features of senescence 
and to study medicinal and other methods of prophylaxis and treatment of prema- 
„túre senility.1® The institute also supervises the work of geriatric clinics recently 
formed under the Kiev city polyclinics. In 1961, a clinic of this kind was set up in 
Kharkov, attached to the Krasny-Zavod district hospital. ™” These clinics provide 
in- and out-patient facilities for persons over the age of 55 and are intended to 
arrest development of those disorders commonly associated with advancing years 
and to offer advice on the treatment of elderly patients. The first results of coordi- 
nated research in this field were discussed at a conference convened by the Institute 
of Gerontology and Experimental Pathology in Kiev at the beginning of 1961.18 
About 400 specialists from all parts of the Soviet Union attended and the papers 
presented coveted a wide field. 


It is natural that Soviet scientists and the government should be particularly 
concerned with old age and its attendant problems, since the Soviet Union is 
among those countries with the highest actual and proportionate population group 
aged over 100, as may be seen from the following table: 


“ 


— Ferson: Aged over 100 ~ 

Year Per 100,000 

of Census Total Population 
USSR errian iapa 1959 21,708 10.0 
USA (White) ....... 1950 2,005 1.5 
(Colored) ...... 1950 2,470 16.0 
Great Britain ........ 1951 301 0.6 
Pranee eas iaseusn cs 1946 261 0.7 
Japan 152256 Ve dies 1950 - 97 0.1 


SOURCE: Venmk saluia, 1961, No. 4, p. 94. 


According to the 1926 census, there were 29,000 perons aged over 100 in the 
Soviet Union, or nearly 20 per 100,000 of the population.1® How accurate these 
figures are is a matter for conjecture, since there was no individual check on 
persons claiming to be centenarians. The Soviet statisticians themselves admit 
that such persons are subject to the forgetfulness and vanity of old age, suggesting 
that allowance must be made for a certain amount of exaggeration. An individual 
check on persons who entered their ages as more than 100 in the 1897 census ° 
established that the number of centenarians was exaggerated five-fold and of 





15 Thid., 1958, No. 94. 

18 Thid,, 1960, No. 62. N 
17 Thid., 1961, No. 17. 

18 Thed, 


19 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. VI, p. 959. 
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28,015 persons entered in that category in the 1959 census only 21,708 proved to 
be genuine. The following table, which shows the distribution by location, sex 
and more precise age groups, underlines the preponderance of longevity among 
women and in rural areas: 


4 


Urban Rural 
Age Group Areas Areas Male Female Total 

100—104 .......... 2,718 10,632 3,100 10,250 13,350 

105—109 .......... 863 3,320 1,127 3,056 4,183 ` 

110—114 .......... 281 1,103 415 . 969 1,384 re 

115—119 .......... 116 416 176 356 532 a 

Over 120 o...n.. 105 487 224 368 592 Es 

Over 100* ........ 353 1,314 390 1,277 1,667 

Total ...... 4,436 17,272 5,432 16,276 21,708 7 

* Bact age unknown. C 
SOURCE: Vortatk stalistiki, 1961, No. 4, p. 90. fa 


The Caucasus has the greatest number of centenarians: Azerbaidzhan pe 
per 100,000 population; Georgia—51 per 100,000; Armenia—33 per 1 S 
In Azerbaidzhan, the highest figures are found in the Nagorno-Karabakh A 
omous Oblast (144 per 100,000) and the Nakhichevan ASSR (112 per 109500 
and in Georgia in the South Ossetin Autonomous Oblast (80 per 100,00€ 170" 
the Abkhazian ASSR (78 per 100,000). Similarly, those areas of the RSFSR w° 
ate geographically a part of the Caucasus or abut it also boast a large numbe7°4” 
centenarians, Outside the Caucasus, a large number of centenarians are found! °* 
the Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast of Tadzhikistan and other moun=. 
tainous and high-altitude areas of the USSR-the Altai Krai, East Kazakhstan 
Oblast and the Yakut ASSR. These findings coincide with the conclusion reached 
by G. V. Tsitsishvili after studying longevity in the Gori region of Georgia, that 
the number of persons over 90 years of age is directly proportionate to the altitude 
of the area in which they live.2° According to V. Volsky, the greatest number of 
centenarians in Armenia too live in the Basargechar region around Lake Sevan.*} 

Soviet scientists consider that regular work, including mental work, is an 
essential prerequisite of longevity. They frequently quote Kh. Gufeland’s asser- 
tion that no idler has ever reached a ripe old age, whereas those that do have led 
a very active life, such as the Azerbaidzhani Makhmud Eivazov, who at the age 
of 150 was still working on a collective farm.?? Makarchenko and Spasokukotsky 
suggest that, to facilitate longevity, work must be creative and give a man satis- 
faction.*3 M, V. Leinik takes the view that a correct balance between work and 
leisure prevents nervous strain and premature senescence.*4 M. Y., Belyaev asserts 
that premature retirement and idleness lead to progressive debility and therefore 
recommends a regular amount of work even for elderly persons suffering from 
hypertonia.#5 He draws attention to the fact that a sedentary life and confinement 

20 Med:tsinsky raboimk, 1960, No. 76. 

21 Thid., 1961, No. 43. 

33 Thid., 1958, No. 62. 

23 Thid., 1958, No. 28. 


%4 Ibid., 1957, No. 88. 
25 Sovetskaya meditsina, 1959, No. 1, pp. 97—99. 
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ed weaken patients and adversely affect old people. Work diverts patients’ 
ion from their ailments and has a beneficial effect, particularly in cases of 
tonia. In some cases, it is considered that participation in socially useful 
ives people a mental fillip and thus improves their feeling of wellbeing and, 
uently, their physical health. 


iet writers attribute a specific role in longevity to heredity, but Nikitin 
Bes that this should not be exaggerated, since in the complex phenomenon of 
crobiosis hereditary factors manifest themselves in various ways, depending on 
environment. He also points out that hereditary factors may be radically modified 
in the course of ontogenesis. 


In the Soviet Union, particular emphasis is placed on the effect of social 
environment on longevity. Unfortunately, this aspect of the matter is also ex- 
ploited for propaganda purposes. Vasyukova, for instance, suggests that the rise 
in the expectation of life in the Soviet Union is directly due to the establishment 
of the Soviet regime, ignoring the fact that the same trend has occurred in other 
countries with different forms of government.*® 


Apart from the observance of public and personal hygiene, a balanced diet 
is also regarded as an essential condition of achieving longevity. O. P. Molcha- 
nova stresses the need for a regular balanced diet from childhood.?? Vitamins, 
which are regarded as important in this respect, have been made the subject of 
study by numerous researchers. Investigation of the lives of centenarians in 
Daghestan showed that they ate a great deal of garlic, onions and black pepper, 
but never touched fish or pork.?® A, L. Myasnikov suggests that consumption 
of food rich in vitamin C prevents the development of arteriosclerosis and that 
this is one of the reasons for the longevity of persons living in the Caucasus.*® 
It is pointed out that vitamins are essential components of intermediate metabolism 
as well as of the synthetic processes which tenew cells and tissues. At the same 
time, Soviet writers advise doctors against excessive doses of vitamins in view 
of the danger of hypervitaminosis. 


Hormones do not receive as much attention in the Soviet Union as vitamins. 
It is suggested that moderate doses of hormones may be used in geriatrics as 
being beneficial to metabolism and the central nervous system; in addition, they 
are regarded as facilitating the better utilization of vitamins and other essential 
substances by the tissues.3° Soviet specialists state that the greatest caution should 
be exercised in the hormone therapy of premature senescence. The use in geriatrics 
of cells from animal foetuses, which has been introduced in the West (Binet, 
Schmidt, Niehans ef a/.), has received little attention as yet in the Soviet Union. 
M. P. Tushnov is of the opinion that they differ little from certain histolysates 





26 Meditsinsky rabotnik, 1957, No. 24. 

27 Jbid., 1958, No. 33. 
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which act as unspecific stimuli.5! The injection of embryo tissue extracts is ret 
in the Soviet Union with considerable skepticism. 


Research in the field of macrobiosis has enabled Soviet geriatricians to e 
various practical measures for prolonging human life. They may be divide 
two groups, the first consisting of measures linked with general proph 
improvement of hygiene at work and in the home; campaigns against infi 


and geographical groups of the population; mass participation in physical culture; 
and health education. Such measures, excellent in themselves, will, however, 
take a considerable time to implement since they involve complex organization 
and are dependent upon the provision of the material prerequisites by the state. 


The second group of measures have a narrower goal—the provision of out- 
patient facilities for elderly persons at polyclinics. The methods of treatment 
include prescribed periods of work and leisure, balanced diet and physical exer- 
cise, blood transfusions in conjunction with injections of antireticular cytotoxic 
serum and oxygen and vitamin therapy. Patients are able to obtain appropriate 
medicinal and physiotherapeutic treatment from geriatric clinics as well as spa 
treatment. 

The creation of a comprehensive network of geriatric clinics in the Soviet 
Union will undoubtedly take time, but it is clear that gerontology and geriatrics 
have acquired a definite practical application in that country, as Vasyukova states: 
“... to prolong life means to extend the socially useful activity of people, to 
lengthen the period during which they may participate in productive creative 
work and the building of Communism.” 33 


(This article ls a shortened version of the paper read on May 26, 1961, at the Ninth Conference 
of Public Health Officers at the Gremrakademse Sankelmark, near Flensburg ) 


31 Thid, 
32 Meditsinsky rabotntk, 1957, No. 24. 
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“a N i | . 
CERRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Technical and Social Aspects of Automation in the USSR 
f Soviet scientific literature, like that in the West, has still not produced an 





accepted term for the scientific and technical revolution now taking place. 


Although the expression “‘new industrial revolution” is used by certain Soviet 
writers, the majority regard it as unacceptable because it is used by “bourgeois 
and right-wing socialist ideologists,” and also because they are afraid of acknowl- 
edging qualitative changes in modern capitalism and the possibility of its being 
modified into a new, non-socialist system. Soviet theoreticians regard the term 
“scientific-technical revolution” as mote acceptable. Their justification for this 
is to be found in the assertion that technical progress is not accompanied in 
Western countries by social-economic reforms. It merely intensifies the con- 
centration and centralization of production and capital, facilitates the growth of 
specialization and thereby intensifies the social nature of capitalist production. 
And since, according to Marx, there is an insuperable contradiction between the 
social nature of production and the private capitalist form of appropriating the 
results of labor, “progress in technology and science in a capitalist society is also 
accompanied by progress in the contradictions, i.e., their exacerbation and 
extension.” 1 

Soviet theoretical writers expend great effort in trying to prove the dual and 
directly contradictory nature of technical progress—negative under a free economy, 
positive under the Soviet economic system. This, of course, is the usual approach 
of Marxist—Leninist pseudo-science. Soviet theoreticians speak of many economic 
categories of a commodity economy which, they assert, may continue to operate 
under socialism but lose their negative qualities. It is officially claimed that under 
capitalism modern technical progress has only limited prospects of development. ` 
Instead of improving them, it worsens the labor conditions and life of the workers 
by intensifying their exploitation and impoverishment, leads to a rise in un- 
productive labor and social parasitism and sharply increases the army of un- 
employed. “In the USA, Britain and a number of other countries, automation 
has already brought hardship to millions of people.’’? 

A completely different quality is ascribed to technical progress under the 
Soviet economic system. There, technical progress has unlimited prospects. It 
leads to an improvement of working conditions, helps to increase the national 
wealth, raises the material, cultural and technical standards of the workers, 
creates conditions for eliminating the differences between mental and physical 
labor and does not cause unemployment. These directly contradictory results of 

l Kritika pravosotsialisticheskoi ideologii (A Criticism of Right-Wing Socialist Ideology), Moscow, 
1960, p. 266. 

2 Kommunist, 1959, No. 7, p. 37. 
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technical progress are, it is claimed, due to the contrast between the social- 
political systems in which they are introduced. The Soviet system is in all respects 
progressive, providing all the conditions for the flourishing of talent. Thus, all 
that has happened to date in the USSR is given the label of progressiveness, and 
all the achievements of Soviet scientists, engineers and the people in general are 
presented as being due to the existing social-political system. 

It is, of course, impossible not to recognize certain outstanding scientific and 
technical achievements on the part of the USSR, particularly in the military field, 
and some of them may well be ascribed to the present regime. The fact is that 
any totalitarian system does possess a great advantage over a democratic one in 
being able to mobilize material and human resources to implement specific state 
measures. Moreover, it has almost complete freedom to dispose of these resources 
as it thinks fit. Under such conditions, it would indeed be strange if it had not 
managed to achieve something. Naturally, Soviet propaganda exaggerates these 
successes to an extravagant extent in an attempt to conceal the shortages and 
breakdowns which also occur in its economic system. l 

Yet, however hard Soviet propaganda may try, a few individual and well- 
advertized successes cannot be taken as being typical of the overall development 
of science and technology in the country. Despite the tremendous advances made 
by industry in the USSR, in satisfying the day-to-day needs of the population it is 
still far behind not only the United States, but also such countries as Britain, 
Western Germany and France, which it has now overtaken in terms of absolute 
industrial production. 

When automation came on the scene and the need arose to borrow knowledge 
from the industrial countries of the West, which were clearly ahead of the Soviet 
Union in this field, the cultivation of such a boastful attitude had already become 
an anachronism and it was no longer possible to conceal the Soviet Union’s 
backwardness. In 1955, with no explanation, the Soviet leaders ceased to dissem- 
inate such optimism and indeed began to condemn it. A resolution of the June 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee stated that “the main reasons for 
the inadequate introduction of new technology in the nationaleconomy are... the 
boastfulness and complacency of many leading Party workers.”? Thereafter, 
numerous references were made in speeches by Party leaders and articles in 
specialist publications to the backwardness of Soviet industry in many fields, the 
lack of incentive to technical progress and the difficulties in the way of introducing 


new techniques. 
* 


Soviet theoretical works frequently stress the planned and balanced develop- 
ment of the national economy, but in fact the level of modern technical equipment 
and organization of production in Soviet industry is very uneven. A particularly 
sharp contrast may be observed between the civilian and war industries. Further 
evidence of these contrasts is to be found in the periodical issue of decrees aimed 
at bringing a lagging industry up to standard or giving priority to a particular 

3 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
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branch of the national economy. Examples of unjustified complacency side by 
side with the latest techniques are sometimes featured in the press. At the Ham- 
mer and Sickle Works in Kharkov, for instance, “they say, half jokingly, half 
seriously: In the second engineering shop we almost have Communism, but in the 
foundry we have practically got feudalism,” * 

The low level of mechanization, the high proportion of manual labor and the 
large amount of obsolete equipment all present unresolved problems which 
bedevil the introduction of automation. Moreover, the Soviet Union continues to 
lag behind in that most important field—labor productivity, which is all the more 
surprising since in Communist theory the main criterion for judging the super- 
iority of any social-economic system is the productivity of its workers. 

Productivity in the USSR is less than half that in the United States. Even in the 
comparatively advanced steel industry, where the Soviet Union leads the world 
in the efficient use of blast and open-hearth furnaces, productivity is lower than 
in similar undertakings in the United States. The reason is that in maintenance 
and subsidiary operations the work is done primarily by manual labor. In Soviet 
industry as a whole, 47 percent of all workers have no mechanical aids to assist 
them in their work.® For a long time, the wastage of labor resulting from the use 
of obsolete equipment was not taken into account. A theory long prevailed in the 
Soviet Union that in a planned socialist economy the development of technology 
did not result in obsolescence of design and that consequently there was no 
depreciation of the means of production on this score. It was claimed that such a 
phenomenon only occurred in a capitalist society and that the absence of such 
depreciation on equipment was one of the advantages of the Soviet economic 
system.’ In recent years, however, there has been a complete reappraisal of this 
factor, and now it is not merely acknowledged but the acknowledgment of it is 
endowed with a positive role in that it reflects obsolescence of techniques in the 
form of costs.” 

At the present time, there is a large-scale campaign in progress in the USSR 
to replace and modernize obsolete equipment, but under existing conditions such 
measures encounter great obstacles. In the first place, there is a great deal of such 
equipment. Even in the relatively modern automobile industry, “the proportion 
of obsolete equipment over 20 years old ranges from 13 to 28 percent.”® More 
than 50 percent of the metal-cutting plant used in the production of agricultural 
machinery is obsolete, underproductive and energy-consuming. In the second 
place, not more than 50 percent of machine tool production is employed for this 
purpose and, third, Soviet industry continues to manufacture obsolete equipment 
which is installed in newly-built factories. In 1960, nearly 40 percent of the output 
of the Kramatorsk heavy machine tool plant consisted of obsolete designs.” Even 


4 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 18, 1960. 
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with new designs, it is admitted that “in some cases designers do not take into 
account the latest achievements of science and technology.” 10 

The blame for this, of course, lies not with the designers but with the Soviet 
system, under which foreign technical literature is subjected to strict censorship 
and indigenous technical innovations ate kept secret for a long period. Even a 
Soviet writer admits that technical and scientific abstracts published in the journal 
of the All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information “are so remote 
from life as to be historical documents rather than practical aids.” 


Some research institutes and design organizations have expended considerable 
time and resources on research work and designing of machines, details of which 
have already appeared in the foreign press and which have long been in use.¥4 


Centralized planning, with its prices fixed irrespectively of the cost of produc- 
tion, has created a situation in which an undertaking tends to “reject new tech- 
niques because it is more profitable to produce obsolete designs.” 1? Consequently, 
despite government campaigns to replace obsolete equipment, the proportion of 
such plant increases rather than diminishes from year to year. In 1955, some 18.2 
percent of machine tools in the Soviet Union were more than 20 years old and in 
1959 the figure had risen to 20.5 percent, whereas in the USA the figure had fallen 
from 22 percent in 1953 to 16.2 percent in 1959.18 


a 


It has been admitted in the press that the output of fully automated production 
lines is still very low. Ignoring lines which may have been constructed by indi- 
vidual undertakings from their own resources, the figures for the period of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan was 41, for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 67 and for the 1956—58 
period 61.14 In 1958, the combined output of automated and semi-automated 
production lines was only 150. 

Plans for the design and manufacture of new machinery are rarely fulfilled. 
In 1959, the plans for various republics were fulfilled as follows: RSFSR, 64 per- 
cent; the Ukraine, 69 percent; Belorussia, 71 percent; Kazakhstan, 63 percent; 
Kirghizia, 51 percént.1> This naturally hampers the introduction of new techniques. 

The various obstacles to technological progress are represented by the Soviet 
leaders, not as faults inherent in the Soviet system, but as the result of technical 
conservatism among certain managers and engineers.1® But it is only fair to point 
out that the latter are themselves the product of the Soviet-economic system. 
After laborious research in many factories, V. Kiselev, a journalist entrusted with 
the task of depicting a conservative Soviet technician, came to the conclusion that 
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Soviet undertakings contained no deliberate conservatives consciously holding 
back technical progress, but only “involuntary conservatives.”’" His views 
coincided with those expressed by economists such as L. Gatovsky, who wrote: 
“Unfortunately, the practice of fixing prices and profits often favors the produc- 
tion of obsolete goods in preference to those which are new and technically more 
perfect,” 18 


Organizational problems in which the Soviet economic system abounds 
similarly hamper the introduction of technical innovations. At the Kharkov 
electrical engineering works, the equipment for a highly productive automatic 
production line for electric motor shafts remained in crates for three years.*® 
The Moscow automobile works completed the design for a truck, but it was 
unlikely that it would go into serial production for 2—3 years.2° One amazing case 
reported in the Soviet press was of a fully automated factory where the schedule 
for production was planned on the basis that 17 percent of the month’s production 
would be achieved in the first ten days, 34 percent in the second, and 49 percent 
in the third.#4 

The unreliability of equipment also acts as a brake. Some factories are obliged 
to retain surplus labor simply in case a newly-installed automatic line should 
suddenly start playing tricks.2? Such a situation probably explains why in the 
Donbass, for example, despite the vast amount of mechanization introduced in the 
coal mines, its effect on productivity has been negligible.* 


The designing of new plants and their approval by various authorities takes a 
great deal of time. Very often the examination and approval of projects, drawn 
up at short notice, takes three times as long as the designing.?4 The time that 
elapses from the commencement of research on automation to its introduction in 
industry is from four to seven years.*5 In many cases, prototypes are designed 
without taking into account the precise use to which they are to be put. Many 
factories are designed and construction is started, but plans for their automation 
are left until they have already gone into operation.*® 


Whereas under a free economy the introduction of new techniques is deter- 
mined by economic factors such as the prospect of producing cheaper and 
technically more perfect goods, the elimination of a flexible price structure under 
the Soviet planned economy has almost nullified the effect of economic factors 
on this development. At first this did not disturb the Soviet leaders, since they 
considered that the plan itself provided the most effective incentive. In fact, 
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however, under the Soviet system the fulfillment of plans became an end in itself 
and, as Soviet writers have admitted, “experience has shown that this system does 
not provide the necessary incentives for the steady raising of the technological 
standards of production.’’?” In the past few years, entire sessions of the Central 
Committee have been devoted to this problem, but at least one spokesman has 
acknowledged that “the main problem remains unsolved: how to provide effective 
incentives..., particularly for introducing advanced scientific and technical 
achievements,” 28 

The institution of monetary incentives has tended to benefit senior officials to 
a greater extent than the engineers and technical staff who do the practical work. 
In the Kharkov tractor works, the average bonus paid for evolving and intro- 
ducing new techniques during 1957 and the first half of 1958 was 4,000 rubles for 
industrial officials and only 300 rubles for designers and technicians. ?° 


Soviet economists are not unaware of the unsatisfactory situation in this 
respect, and in recent years they have tended to pay less attention to specifically 
Soviet incentives for remedying it and have instead turned to the old, well-tried 
capitalist incentive of economic efficiency.®° They have gone so far as to suggest 
that mechanization and automation be introduced primarily, not where they make 
working conditions easier and more healthy, but where they have the maximum 
economic effect, despite the fact that this is labeled in the Soviet Union as a 
capitalist approach, 

The question arises here of how far the Soviet Union can follow Western exam- 
ples while maintaining the basis of its economic system. The German researcher 
Böttcher has expressed the opinion that “the day is not far off when the economic 
systems of West and East will differ not in principle, but only in degree.”*! 
Perhaps this is too bold an assertion, but such tendencies do exist in recent 
Soviet economic reforms. Certainly the alternative would seem to be that either 
the Soviet Union must be guided in the introduction of new techniques by 
purely economic principles and run the risk of destroying the basis of its socialist 
system, or else it must resign itself to permanent technological backwardness. 


~x 


In the West, too, there have been considerable difficulties connected with the 
introduction of automation, but the criterion must inevitably be which of the two 
systems, Communist or capitalist, is using the immense opportunities offered by 
modern technical advances to the greatest effect. In fact, the West already enjoys 
an advantage in this respect since, particularly in the case of the United States, 
it is ahead of the Soviet Union in industrial automation. The Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan only provides for the achievement of the level of automation already reached 
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by the United States in 1959.3? Thus, even if this goal is fulfilled, which is very 
doubtful, the Soviet Union will still be seven years behind. Moreover, despite the 
promises made in the postwar five-year plans to eliminate heavy manual labor, it 
continues to be employed to a considerably greater extent than in the leading 
industrial countries of the West. 


It is frequently asserted that, in contrast to the West, automation in the Soviet 
Union does not result in unemployment. The Soviet press, however, furnishes 
numerous examples of workers’ being stood off as a result of automation. The 
resettlement of these workers in other places of employment is evidently fraught 
with difficulties, since it has been considered necessary to set up a labor board in 
Moscow to deal with such cases.*8 

Apart from direct unemployment, there are also instances of the transfer of 
workers from skilled to unskilled labor due to automation. In an article on the 
Hammer and Sickle Works in Kharkov, which is regarded as a leading example 
of the introduction of automation and is frequently shown to tourists, the 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta reported that many tourists ask what happens to workers 
displaced as the result of automation. An official blithely replies: “Don’t worry. 
Every single one has been found work here in production. Nobody has lost 
anything.”$4 A fortnight later, the same paper reported that in the same depart- 
ment a turner displaced by automation had been put to work with an electric 
truck “and had become, to use his own words, a feeder for automation.” 35 


From questions put to the editors of newspapers and journals, it is evident 
that many readers do not dismiss the possibility of widespread unemployment in 
the Soviet Union as the result of industrial automation. Apart from propaganda 
assertions, the answer given is that the socialist state possesses the means to 
redeploy its technical and labor resources.3* This no doubt means the redirection 
of labor, probably compulsorily, between industries and industrial regions. 
According to the State Committee on Labor and Wages, nearly two million 
persons will be resettled in Siberia and the East in the near future. It has also been 
stated that displaced workers will be utilized in such work as reclaiming deserts 
and marshland in Central Asia and Siberia, which requires large amounts of cheap 
labor in inaccessible regions. 

Another measure to combat unemployment has been the reduction in working 
hours. In 1960, all manual and white-collar workers were put on a seven-hour day 
and a six-day week. Despite all the fuss that was made at the time, the fact remains 
that the 40-hour week will only be introduced in the USSR in 1962, whereas it 
has already been common practice for some time in certain Western countries. 


F. Hajenko 
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The Eastern Bloc Countries in the International 
Freight Market 


The present state of the world sea freight market is characterized by two 
features: the still generally unsatisfactory level of freight rates for tramp or 
chartered shipping, and the rapid and systematic development of the mercantile 
fleets of the Eastern bloc countries, which have achieved a high degree of co- 
ordination in organizing the production and efficiency of their shipbuilding 
industries. That these two features are not in contradiction to one another becomes 
clear when one bears in mind that in the East and West the exploitation of 
merchant shipping generally follows fundamentally different principles. The 
antagonism of the two power blocs is evident here as elsewhere, and the prospects 
of achieving “peaceful coexistence” within the foreseeable future are slight. 
Quite independently of economic considerations, the maritime countries of the 
Eastern bloc, primarily the USSR, Communist China and Poland, to a lesser 
extent Eastern Germany, are engaged in building up their merchant marines 
from about five million gross tons to double that figure in the next five years. 
This process is better regarded, not as the result of business acumen and a desire 
for profit in the Western sense, but rather as a long-term political measure 
designed to play its part in the conflict between East and West. 


Against this background, the emergence of the Eastern bloc countries in the 
international freight market, where (apart from Yugoslavia, which occupies a 
special position) only the traditional maritime countries of the West are rep- 
resented as carriers, assumes especial interest. Western shipping hired by the 
USSR, Communist China and Poland is chartered either on a voyage or on a 
time basis. The present study, which covers the period from January 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1960, also includes the not unimportant long-term contracts made 
by the USSR directly with individual shipowners of the West. Figures relating 
to shipping hired on the basis of a voyage charter or long-term contract indicate 
the volume of the cargoes carried, while those for time charters indicate the 

carrying capacity. 
* 


The sum total of all those cargoes shipped by the USSR, China and Poland 
by means of chartered vessels for which definite evidence is available amounted 
to 9,793,536 tons, transported during a total of 1,262 voyages, In addition, 
2,510,436 tons were shipped in 166 voyages by countries of the Eastern bloc— 
including Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia—by means of chartered Western 
vessels: here it is not entirely clear who was the charterer in each case, but it 
is at least certain that in the great majority of cases the charterer belonged to 
the Eastern bloc. In the period under review, therefore, a total of 12,303,972 tons 
was transported for countries of the Eastern bloc during 1,428 individual voyages 
by freighters flying Western flags. In addition, contracts were concluded during 
this period for the transportation of Soviet oil up to the end of 1963; if we add 
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the figure of 2,680,000 tons provided for in these contracts, we teach the total 
of 14,983,972 tons, which is roughly half the total turnover of the port of Ham- 
burg for 1960. 


The distribution of tonnage between the three countries for imports and 
exports is not uniform. Since, quite apart from the long-term contracts, by far 
the greater part of the tonnage chartered by the USSR is taken up by oil cargoes, 
exports here exceed imports, which is significant in view of the intention to step 
up oil exports, particularly to Western Europe. As a rule, shipping chartered on 
a voyage basis is used only for bulk cargoes, while packaged cargoes are trans- 
ported in ships belonging to one or other of the Eastern bloc countries, in 
accordance with the policy of concealing shipping details as far as possible from 
the rest of the world, With ships chartered on a time basis, it may be assumed 
that packaged goods are included in the cargoes, since here the charterer enjoys 
to a certain degree exclusive control of the ship. 


The tonnage rendered unavailable to the free market through chartering to 
the Eastern bloc countries may be taken as indicating the extent to which the 
merchant fleets of these countries are incapable of coping with their requirements 
and their reluctance to wait until the carrying capacity of their own fleets is 
brought up to the required level. The need for additional cargo space is all the 
greater because Soviet shipping serves primarily political, not commercial 
purposes. Its degree of utilization is much lower than that of comparable Western 
shipping: experts consider that it is no more than 65 percent of the nominal 
carrying capacity. 

During the period under review, the total tonnage chartered on a time 
basis amounted to 996,059 tons dead weight, or about 0.58 percent of the total 
carrying capacity of the world’s merchant shipping as of January 1, 1960. This 
does not, however, necessarily indicate the amount of goods transported, details 
of which are not available. The length of time for which ships were chartered 
varied considerably, as also did the share allotted to each of the three countries 
concerned: the largest share went to China with 752,523 tons dead weight. 


* 


According to information of the Institute for Navigational Research in 
Bremen, the USSR at the beginning of 1960 had a merchant fleet of 1,033 vessels 
of 300 gross tons or more, making up a total gross tonnage of 3,535,863 and a 
total carrying capacity of 4,900,000 tons dead weight. In 1959, it chartered vessels 
totaling 2,058,314 tons, which made 255 single or consecutive voyages to and - 
from ports in the Baltic, Barents, White and Black Seas and on the Pacific coast. 
During the first half of 1960, the corresponding figures (excluding direct contracts 
for the transportation of oil) were 214 voyages and 1,854,689 tons. In both cases, 
by far the largest tonnage was that of vessels chartered for transporting oil. 
In 1959, 1,531,000 tons of Soviet oil were shipped in 97 vessels flying mostly 
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the Norwegian, Italian, British or Greek flag; in the first half of 1960, 1,396,500 
tons were shipped in the course of 87 voyages, using vessels flying the Swedish 
flag in addition to those named. 


During the eighteen months in question, the USSR also made use of Western 
shipping for transporting other cargoes. During the ice-free months, 439,427 tons 
of timber were exported from the Arctic ports on 184 chartered vessels, most 
of them flying the Norwegian flag. The fact that Soviet freighters returning 
from Cuba were employed for the import of sugar to Soviet ports—altogether 
only 20 voyages with a total cargo of 146,150 tons—and, by way of exception, 
had their cargoes for the return voyage booked through the open market is due 
solely to political considerations since, understandably enough, only Soviet 
ships ‘could be used to transport weapons and military equipment to Fidel 
Castro. Finally, the import of about 194,000 tons of grain, mostly from British 
Columbia to the Siberian port of Nakhodka, and of various other cargoes—about 
205,000 tons—was executed with the aid of chartered vessels, including some 
flying the West German flag. 


The priority enjoyed by Soviet oil exports is also indicated by the fact that 
of the tonnage chartered on a time basis—between one month and two-and-a-half 
years—amounting to 147,541 tons dead weight, 118,746 tons were accounted 
for by tankers. Freighters carrying dry cargo consequently accounted for no 
more than 28,795 tons, and that only in 1959. There can be no doubt that the 
foreign vessels chartered were exploited by their charterers to the fullest extent, 
but we possess no indication of the total cargoes transported, the ports of 
destination, or the number or length of voyages made by the ten—mostly Nor- 
wegian—vessels concerned. It can, however, be stated that the Greek motor 
tanker “Antzouletta” alone, with a capacity of 19,787 tons dead weight, was 
chartered to ply from the Black Sea to Japan between 1960 and the end of 1962, 
ie., for the longest period that has been ascertained in these cases. In any case, 
it is clear that the USSR, which at the end of 1960 possessed a relatively small 
tanker fleet of 4,065,953 tons dead weight, will in the immediate future have to 
make use of chartered foreign shipping if she is to carry out her considerable 
delivery commitments to other countries such as Cuba in addition to exporting 
her own oil, since it matters little whether the deliveries to Cuba are made with 
the aid of foreign vessels or not. It is significant that none of the approximately 
2,900,000 tons of Soviet oil shipped by means of foreign vessels chartered on a 
voyage basis was delivered to Cuba. Soviet shipping was also to a large extent 
made available for special, including political, purposes by chartering tankers 
with a total capacity of almost 2,700,000 tons on the basis of contracts with 
Norwegian and British shipowners. The contract for 2,000,000 tons concluded 
in the middle of 1960 with the Greek owner Niarchos is the most considerable, 
while those concluded with Norwegian shipowners, including Knutsen-Hauge- 
sund, are only comparable in regard to the term of three years. In all cases, the 
recipients of Soviet oil are Italy and Japan. 
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Of the cargoes shipped by means of vessels chartered on a voyage basis, 
China accounts for a much smaller share—1,538,250 tons—than the USSR and 
Poland. During the eighteen months in question, only 135 voyages were made 
‘with ships chartered on the open market, although it is possible that other 
vessels were hired by other means. (This applies also to the USSR.) Of the three 
countries under consideration, China, with the Jargest population and her 
numerous harbors, large and small, on the Pacific coast, has the smallest merchant 
fleet: on January 1, 1960, it comprised 177 vessels of 462,031 gross tons or 
624,128 dead weight tons. China’s relatively small share in the world’s seaborne 
trade indicates, among other things, her continuing low living standard and the 
fact that her economy is largely self-contained and agrarian in character. Even so, 
the volume of traffic in the form of cargoes shipped in foreign vessels—mainly 
British, Greek and Italian—during the first six months of 1960 approached that 
during the whole of 1959—63 voyages with a tonnage of 702,750 and 72 voyages 
with a tonnage of 835,500 respectively. The fact that over one million tons, or 
more than 60 percent, of the cargoes shipped by means of foreign vessels consisted 
of fertilizers provides further evidence of the priority given to agriculture and 
the desire of the Chinese to feed their population independently of foreign 
trade. Since then, however, the considerable grain purchases effected by China 
in Canada and Australia have changed the situation appreciably. 


The amount of liquid cargo transported—213,700 tons in 14 voyages—was 
very small. In relation to the imports of fertilizers and the size of the population, 
the imports of grain and other commodities—228,850 tons, including 41,400 tons 
of sugar from Cuba—were also almost insignificant. ‘The inadequacy of Chinese 
shipping for the needs of coastal traffic may be seen in the fact that foreign 
vessels were employed for the transportation of ore—95,500 tons in 1960 alone— 
from the island of Hainan to ports in northern China. 


Mote foreign vessels were chartered by China on a time basis than by any 
other Eastern bloc country—541,096 tons dead weight in 1959 and 211,427 tons 
in the first half of 1960. These vessels were supplied chiefly by Great Britain, 
also by Greece and Norway and other maritime nations of the West. As for the car- 
goes transported, it can merely be said that only dry cargo vessels were involved. 


* 


Poland presents a quite different picture. Although she is the smallest of the 
three Communist powers here under consideration, Poland chartered a carrying 
capacity of 4,342,283 tons on the international market and made 658 voyages 
during the eighteen months under review, thereby leaving both other countries 
far behind, not only relatively but absolutely speaking. With 2,840,607 tons 
chartered for 1959 and 1,501,676 tons for the first half of 1960, a slight increase 
per unit of time may be seen. The significance of these figures becomes clearer 
if one bears in mind that, according to Statistik der Schiffahrt, Poland’s own 
mercantile marine at the beginning of 1960 comprised 151 vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 583,099 or 822,957 tons dead weight. 
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Here too, tankers were of secondary importance, with a total oil cargo of 
234,776 tons. The greater part, or 2,406,634 tons, fell to ore imports, mostly from 
South America. Lack of information makes it impossible to determine the 
proportions of shipping belonging to the various foreign powers concerned. In 
1959, foreign shipping space was chartered for grain imports from the United 
States, Canada and China to the extent of 880,600 tons, which was furnished by 
74 vessels flying the flag of Liberia, to a lesser extent Norway, Great Britain and 
the United States, For the export of coal and sawn timber to ports in northern 
or western Europe—3/4,484 tons—smaller vessels were employed, although 
nothing is known of their nationality. Of the remaining 445,789 tons, 112,300 
tons fell to the import of sugar from Cuba and 145,150 tons to that of fertilizers. 
In general, much the greater part of the space chartered on a voyage basis was 
employed for the delivery of imports. 

Of relatively small importance is the carrying capacity of 95,995 tons—divided 
almost equally between the two disparate periods—chartered by contract on a 
time basis. In this respect, Poland comes last among the three countries. The 
ships concerned were all dry cargo vessels of unknown nationality hired in most 
cases for one or more round trips over large distances taking no fixed length 
of time. Nothing, therefore, can be said about the volume of cargo carried. 


In spite of the fact that the tonnage which the Eastern bloc countries draw 
upon without recourse to the open international market is of unknown quantity, 
the above figures will show sufficiently clearly the present importance of Western 
shipping for their overseas trade. At present, it is difficult to say how long this 
situation will last. Will the relations of the two power blocs remain the same in 
regard to the freight market after the merchant navies of the Eastern bloc coun- 
tries have been brought up to strength? Cannot the gradual doubling of the size 
of these navies and the complete independence of Western shipping to which 
it will eventually lead be regarded as another aspect of the cold war, an aspect 
which has so far been scarcely recognized? Certainly the present partial dependence 
of Western shipping companies upon orders from the Eastern bloc should not be 
overlooked. At the thirteenth annual general meeting of London & Overseas 
Freighters Ltd., the chairman stated in his circulated review: 


For many years, we have enjoyed the security, stability and profitability of long- 
term charters with the major British oil companies. All but three of these fixtures 
have now expired, and the charterers concerned were not able to offer any further 
employment for the tankers thus becoming free. Fortunately, this state of affairs 
coincided with the entry into the chartering market of the government of the USSR. 


Whether the West will be able to pull itself out of this situation and succeed 
in putting its increasing merchant shipping space to full use independently of the 
East will, of course, largely depend upon the future development of world 


overseas trade. Wolfeang Pfeifer 


1 Dasly Telegraph, London, July 18, 1961, p. 3. 
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` Domestic Affairs 


Penal Policy Becomes More Severe 


At the beginning of May of this year, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR issued a decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially 
Dangerous Crimes,” which extended the application of the death penalty, 
limited the granting of parole, and added exile as a supplementary punishment 
for antistate crimes.1 Article 1 of this decree provides for the application of the 
death penalty by shooting for the following crimes, which previously had not 
been punishable by death: (1) large-scale embezzlement of state or public property; 
(2) the habitual manufacture or sale of counterfeit money and securities; and 
(3) especially dangerous recurrent offenses and terrorization of prison inmates 
“who have entered upon the path of rehabilitation,” attacks on prison staff and 
the organization of groups or active participation in groups having such a 
purpose. Thus, the death penalty is now applicable in the USSR to persons guilty 
of these crimes as well as to those guilty of treason, espionage, sabotage, ter- 
rotistic acts, banditry and premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances. 


In connection with this, the wording of Article 22 of the “Principles of 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics” now in force, which 
lists the crimes punishable by death and the limitations on the death penalty, was 
revised.? Further, an amendment was made to Article 24 of the “Law on Criminal 
Liability for State Crimes” (passed on December 25, 1958), on the manufacture or 
sale of counterfeit money and securities, which previously called for imprisonment 
for 3—15 years and confiscation of property and now lays down a minimum of ten 
years imprisonment for habitual cases and authorizes the infliction of the death 
penalty, in either case with confiscation of property. 


Article 4 of the decree amends Article 44 of the “Principles of Criminal 
Legislation,” which permitted the granting of parole, i.e., conditional commu- 
tation or remission of part of a sentence. This is now abolished for the following 
categories of prisoners: (1) especially dangerous recidivists; (2) persons released 
on parole or granted mitigated sentences who commit further premeditated 
crimes before the full term of the sentence has run out; (3) persons convicted of 
especially grave crimes against the state (banditry, manufacture and sale of 
counterfeit money and securities, breaking the laws on currency transactions, 
large-scale embezzlement of state or public property, premeditated murder under 
aggravating circumstances, rape involving serious consequences or the rape of 
minors, robbery with violence and bribery under aggravating circumstances). 





1 Tzvestia, May 7, 1961. 

2 The “Principles of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” the “Principles of 
Criminal Court Procedure of the USSR and the Union Republics” and the “Law on Criminal Liability for 
State Crimes” are to be found in Jzsestia, December 26, 1958. 
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Article 5, the last article in the decree, declares that persons guilty of the 
crimes mentioned in articles 1-10, 14, 15, 23-25 and 27 of the “Law on Criminal 
Liability for State Crimes” can be exiled for a period of 2—5 years as a supplemen- 
tary punitive measure. 


Before analyzing the clauses of the new decree and the circumstances leading 
to the decision to extend capital punishment to an even larger number of crimes 
than before its abolition in 1947, it is necessary to survey briefly Soviet legislation 
on capital punishment in the postwar period. 


On May 26, 1947, soon after the end of World War I, the death penalty in the 
USSR was abolished. The text of the decree read as follows: 


1. To abolish in peacetime the death penalty prescribed for crimes under existing 
legislation. 

2. To punish crimes punishable by death under existing laws by 25 years’ im- 
prisonment in corrective labor camps. 


This decree was prompted by the strengthened position of the USSR and by 
the alleged desire of trade unions and other organizations representing public 
opinion.’ 


It is necessary to note, however, that after the issue of this decree the sentence 
of 25 years’ imprisonment began to be applied not only to those persons who 
previously would have been subject to the death penalty, but also in very large 
measure to those who previously would have been sentenced for the same crimes 
to 10 years’ imprisonment, which had previously been the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment for all criminal offenses except espionage, economic counter- 
revolution, wrecking and sabotage, all of which entailed sentences of 25 years.4 


The law abolishing capital punishment remained in effect until 1950, when this 
penalty was gradually reintroduced, The reestablishment of capital punishment 
was carried out in the following manner: 


On January 12, 1950, the death penalty was reintroduced for treason, espionage 
and sabotage. The issuance of this decree was also prompted supposedly by” 
pressure from the national republics, trade unions, peasant organizations and 
persons prominent in culture.’ Thus, the initiators of the restoration of the death 
penalty would appear to be the same people who petitioned for its abolition in 
1947. 

On April 30, 1954, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR “On the Intensification of Criminal Liability for Premeditated Murder” 
extended the operation of the decree “On the Application of the Death Penalty to 
Traitors, Spies and Saboteurs” to persons committing premeditated murder under 





3 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1947, No. 17. 
4 Sobranie zakonor SSSR, 1937, No. 66, Article 297. 
6 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1950, No. 3. 
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aggravating circumstances. Once again, this decree was due to “the petitions of 
citizens and social organizations favoring the use of capital punishment in murder 
cases and the desire for increasing the protection of citizens’ lives.”® 


As a result of this decree, the application of the death penalty became almost 
as wide as before its abolition in 1947. The only new feature was its prescription 
for certain kinds of qualified murder committed under aggravating circumstances, 
a completely novel feature in Soviet criminal legislation, which had previously 
always avoided imposing capital punishment for murder. Before the law of 
April 30, 1954, the most severe measure, even for the most bestial murders, had 
been 10 years’ imprisonment. However, in practice the decree establishing the 
death penalty for premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances was 
more widely interpreted. The death sentence began to be applied not only for 
premeditated murder, but also for murder in connection with other crimes, 
viz., terrorist acts, banditry, robbery (i.e., counterrevolutionary crimes and 
offenses against property), for which the death penalty had also been applicable 
before its abolition in 1947.7 This extended application of the decree on capital 
punishment for premeditated murder continued until the issuance of the “Prin- 

ciples of Criminal Legislation” in 1958, Article 22 of which made it completely legal. 


After the publication of the “Principles,” Soviet policy on these matters 
followed two seemingly contradictory courses. On the one hand, punishments for 
murder, robbery and banditry increased in severity through a growing tendency 
to apply the death sentence and to lengthen the term of imprisonment. Thus, 
since 1959, for certain types of murder as well as for physical assault involving 
serious injury, prison terms of 12—15 years began to be applied instead of 10 years, 
which had previously been normal under the Soviet regime. On the other hand, 
on the basis of Article 44 of the “Principles,” the granting of parole and remission 
of sentences assumed an unprecedented scale. It was admitted even in the Soviet 
press and by judges and procurators that this practice was frequently illegal and 
amounted to a mockery of the law. Sometimes it reached such a point that a 
person guilty of rape would be sentenced by a court to corrective reeducation at 
his place of work or residence.® Such a state of affairs continued until the issuance 
of the recent decree of May 5, 1961. 


On the basis of what has been said, one may conclude that in the postwar 
USSR there has been an increase in the number of grave crimes against the person, 
as a result of which the Soviet authorities were forced to establish prison terms 
of 20-25 years for banditry and robbery at the same time as they abolished capital 
punishment in 1947; to increase the penalty for rape from 5—8 years to 15—20 
years in 1949;° to restore in practice in 1954 the death penalty for murder in con- 
nection with banditry and robbery, and, something unprecedented in Soviet 
criminal law, to introduce it for premeditated murder under aggravating circum- 





8 Thid., 1954, No. 11. 
* Ugolosny kodeks RSFSR. (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 38. 
8 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 4, p. 16. 
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t 
stances; to issue in 1958 the new “Principles” and to raise the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment for murder from 10 to 15 years. 


Directly connected with this is the section of the law of May 5, 1961, which 
decrees the death penalty for “acts disorganizing the work of corrective labor 
institutions,” thereby modifying Article 14 (i) in the “Law on Criminal Liability 
for State Crimes” of December 25, 1958. The invoking of such measures shows 
that especially dangerous criminals can, while in prison, not only terrorize other 
prisoners (which has been true for the entire Soviet period) but also attack prison 
staff and organize groups to this end os either did not exist heretofore or 
occurred very seldom). 


There can be no doubt that this legislation reflects the lesson learnt by the 
prison authorities in recent years, when things reached such a pass that prisoners 
even mutinied. It may be asked whether the mutineers consisted solely of criminals 
ot of political offenders, i.e., persons convicted of “especially dangerous state 
crimes.” 

Article 5 of the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially 
Dangerous Crimes” states that the punishments laid down for crimes enumerated 
in Articles 1-10, i.e., the section dealing with especially dangerous state crimes, ~ 
of the “Law on Criminal Liability for State Crimes” are considered insufficient, 
and judges are granted the right to add a sentence of 2—5 years’ exile. It is not 
known whether the new law will be made retroactive, but it may be supposed 
that all persons newly convicted of such crimes will receive the supplementary 
sentence. This clearly suggests that the Party Central Committee considers 
political prisoners to be so dangerous that it is necessary to isolate them still 
further from the rest of the population, for sentences of exile are usually 
served in distant and sparsely inhabited areas in the north and east and normally 
involve forced labor, as a rule strenuous physical work.1° In this respect, political 
offenders are placed on the same footing with persons convicted of banditry, 
smuggling, damaging communications or transportation facilities, manufacturing 
or passing counterfeit money and securities, breaking foreign currency regulations, 
and premeditated harboring of persons committing antistate crimes, i.e., for 
those crimes which ate today the commonest in the USSR. Almost all these crimes 
involve the illegal acquisition of property, and it is precisely against such crimes 
that almost all the criminal laws issued during the last few years have been 
directed. 


Thus it would appear that in the USSR during the last few years there has 
been an increase not only in criminal but also in political offenses, which were 
dubbed “counterrevolutionary” before 1958 but are now labeled as “especially 
dangerous state crimes.” The institution of a supplementary sentence of exile 





9 Moskovsky bolshevik, January 6, 1949. 


10 See Article 35 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (1926), Ugolovnos xakonodatelstoo SSSR i Soyuz- 
nykb respublik (Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics), Moscow, 1957, p. 44. 
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suggests that in the USSR there are numerous professional criminals who never 
work and who do not even possess a permanent domicile. According to recent 
reports in the Party press, of all those who indulge in criminal acts 26.5 percent 
have never worked and 10 percent have no permanent domicile. One may 
assume that these 26.5 percent are responsible for a much greater proportion of 
all the crimes of violence committed. It should be stressed that today’s professional 
criminals are in the majority of cases not people who were in their adulthood 
when the Soviets seized power but persons who grew up in the USSR, so that 
crime in the USSR is scarcely a vestige of pre-Revolutionary Russia, but a social 
consequence of the Soviet system itself. 


The restoration of the death penalty for property crimes, specifically large- 
scale embezzlement and theft of state and public property and the manufacture of 
counterfeit money and securities, suggests that the incidence of these crimes has 
become a serious menace. Capital punishment was applicable to these crimes from 
the beginning of the Soviet regime until its abolition in 1947. From 1947 to 1958, 
they were punishable by imprisonment up to 25 years, and since 1959, in accordance 
with the new “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” by imprisonment for up to 
15 years. State Procurator-General R. Rudenko, in an article in the issue of 
Lzvestia which published the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against 
Especially Dangerous Crimes,” describes individual cases of embezzlement of 
state and public property and points out that “such plunderers, as well as mur- 
` derers, bandits and counterfeiters, must be punished without mercy, even to the 
point of shooting them.” 


The efforts of the authorities to resist the growth of property crimes are being 
supplemented with “administrative measures,” viz., punitive measures, including 
exile to forced labor camps, imposed outside the courts. 


Since February 1957, a series of extraordinary laws have been issued in the 
various Soviet Republics by the Supreme Soviets concerned to promote the drive 
against “antisocial, parasitic elements.” The essence of these laws is as follows. 
A person who pursues, according to the Soviet definition, an idle way of life, i.e., 
who does not work in a state or public enterprise, institution or kolkhoz or who 
works in them only for appearance’ sake but actually carries on private economic 
activity, may be sentenced to 2—5 years’ exile upon the recommendation of a 
general meeting of the persons resident in the same apartment, apartment house, 
street or village. The recommendation must be confirmed by the raion or city 
executive committee, after which the sentence is rapidly applied without right of 
appeal.1# According to the most recent of these laws, the decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR of May 4, 1961, “On Intensifying the 
Struggle Against Persons Shirking Socially Useful Work and Following an 
Antisocial, Parasitic Way of Life,” the types of persons falling into this category 
were defined as those who: 


— ilia 


U Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 5, p. 10. 
12 Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, January 20, 1959. 
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... find work for appearance’ sake but who, in practice, live on unearned income 
and enrich themselves at the expense of the state and the workers, or, being capable 
of work, work nowhere at all but occupy themselves with illegal business, private- 
enterprise activities, speculation or begging, extract unearned income from the use 
of private machinery, use hired labor and acquire unearned income from dachi and 
garden plots, contract to build houses and summer cottages with means not acquired 
by work, using for these purposes ilegally-acquired construction materials, or who 
commit other antisocial acts. In the kolkhozes, such people, making use of the 
privileges accruing to the kolkhozniks, evade honest work, distill liquor, lead a 
parasitic mode of life and undermine labor discipline, thereby injuring the collective 
economy.1% 


The decree lays down that such persons, “on the decision of the raion or city 
people’s court or in accordance with the verdict of a community meeting, be 
sentenced to exile to places specially designated for a term of 2—5 years together 
with confiscation of the property illegally acquired and the obligation to work in 
their place of exile.” It is important to note that this is not a court sentence but 
only an “administrative decision,” i.e., an action not consonant with Soviet laws 
of criminal procedure. Article 3 of the “Principles of Criminal Legislation” and 
Article 7 of the “Principles of Criminal Court Procedure” lay down that “criminal 
punishment is to be applied only upon conviction by a court.” According to 
Articles 24 and 30 of the “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” both exile and 
confiscation of property are criminal punishments. 


According to Article 3 of the new decree, the exposure of persons leading a 
parasitic mode of life and the examination of the relevant evidence are carried 
out by the militia and the public prosecutor’s office, and the public prosecutor 
decides whether the accused is to be brought before the people’s court or tried 
by a community meeting. 

Thus, on the basis of this decree, the public prosecutor can “administratively,” 
via the people’s court or the community meeting, exile any citizen who violates 
the basic law of the Soviet economic system which requires that the means of 
subsistence may be acquired only through labor on behalf of the Soviet state. 
Until May of this year, the RSFSR, Belorussian SSR and Ukrainian SSR, in which 
live about 80 percent of the population of the Soviet Union, were not subject to 
these laws against antisocial elements. The application of these laws to these 
republics is evidence of the fact that the desire to evade work in the “‘socialist 
sector” of the Soviet economy and to find independent means of existence is 
widespread in the USSR. In the fall of 1957, drafts of these laws had been published 
in the RSFSR, Belorussia and the Ukraine, but in October of the same year they 
were withdrawn as being irregular.14 The promulgation of these laws now is closely 
connected with the decree “On Intensifying the Struggle Against Especially Dan- 
gerous Crimes,” and one can consider them only as diverse forms of repression 
on the part of the Party Central Committee designed to frustrate the attempts of the 
Soviet citizen to escape from the clutches of the Soviet economic system, to get 

13 Sovstskaya Rossiya, May 6, 1961. 

14 Ibid., October 12, 1957. 
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round its basic law which declares that the means of subsistence should only 
come from the hands of the Soviet authorities and that any attempt to live on 
one’s own is a crime and must be punished. 


Summing up, the course of events in the sphere of Soviet criminal legislation 
during the last few years may be described as follows. Between 1954 and 1956, a 
number of laws of the Stalin period were either repealed or considerably mitigated: 
ctiminal liability for absence from work without leave and leaving one’s place of 
employment was abolished, and the punishments for speculation, hooliganism, 
theft of state and public property and a number of other offenses against property 
and the economy were reduced. In addition, a considerable number of amnesties 
were granted. This “thaw” led by the beginning of 1957 to a serious increase in 
the incidence both of criminal offenses and of violations of Soviet economic 
laws. At first, the Soviet authorities attempted to deal with this tendency by means 
of ‘comrades’ courts” and a kind of voluntary people’s militia (the drwzbiny) and 
in the outlying republics by means of the laws on “intensifying the struggle 
against antisocial, parasitical elements,” which were gradually introduced over a 
period of two and a half years and enforced to only a limited extent. On the basis 
of certain articles in the “Principles of Criminal Legislation,” an effort was made 
to mobilize public opinion and appeal to the judgement of society in protecting 
the “rules of a socialist society” and reeducating offenders. Now, however, the 
Party Central Committee has decided to change its policy and revert to Stalinist 
methods in dealing with offenders. It is at present too early to say to what extent 
the new decrees will be enforced, but it may already be assumed that the “thaw” 
in the Party’s policy in this sphere is over. Y Mironenko 


Soviet Society 


Obituaries as a Key to the Soviet Elite 


The following study, which represents the beginning of a project of wider scope 
conducted by the author, does not pretend in any way to completeness; its claim to 
interest lies in the attempt to find a reliable criterion for judging the Soviet elite. 


The importance of studying the Soviet elite need hardly be emphasized, the 
elite being a general term covering all those persons in high positions in the 
USSR who in fact govern the destinies of the country. A better insight into its 
nature may provide answers to a number of questions relating to current Soviet 
policies and the historical development of Communism. Unfortunately, a precise 
definition of the term ‘elite’ itself is very difficult to provide. Should all people 
with a certain standard of education be counted among the elite? But then, in 
the case of the USSR, Khrushchev would have to be excluded from this group, 
since he did not receive a full education. Again, if it should be understood to 
designate all persons filling certain posts, where should the borderline be drawn? 
And where would retired persons living on their pensions fit into the picture? 
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Itis not even possible to regard all Party members as belonging to the elite, since the 
number of people in the Party not occupying executive posts is very considerable, 
while at the same time there are many people in the USSR, particularly scientists, who 
hold very important positions without being members of the Party. Finally, any 
study of the Soviet elite is bedeviled by the fact that details of the careers of leading 
personalities are rarely published and even biographies of deputies to the Supreme 
Soviets have to be pieced together from odd fragments of information. 


In the face of all these difficulties, the author of the present article has ap- 
proached the problem by analyzing obituary notices published in the Soviet 
ptess. This method has the advantage that the Soviet press, being completely 
controlled by the Party, publishes no accidental or private obituaries: an obituary 
is in fact a distinction bestowed on the deceased for his loyal service to the regime, 
and since it is as a rule conferred only on members of the ruling stratum, it 
provides some criterion on which to base a study of the elite. It may be pointed 
out that this distinction is only conferred upon those who have retained the 
Party’s favor up to the end of their career. It would, of course, have been desirable 
to include certain oppositional elements in the elite, but for obvious reasons this 
was impossible. 

For the purpose of this study, selected issues of the press organs of Party 
central committees in four Central Asian republics were scrutinized: Sovetskaya 
Kirgiziya (Sirghizia), Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Tadzhikistan), Turkmenskaya 
iskra (Turkmenistan) and Pravda Vostoka (Uzbekistan).1 These republics were 
chosen for various reasons, the most important being that they roughly corres- 
pond in terms of population to certain oblasts in the RSFSR. In 1959, Uzbekistan 
. had a population of 8,113,000, while that of the Moscow Oblast was 10,938,000. 
The population of Kirghizia (2,063,000) and Tadzhikistan (1,980,000) may be 
compared with that of Tula Oblast (2,000,000); Turkmenistan has 1,520,000 in- 
habitants. Thus, data on these republics may also be taken as giving a fairly 
reasonable reflection of the situation obtaining in oblasts in Central Russia with 
similar populations, for which it is impossible to obtain information owing to 
the inaccessibility of the Soviet press at oblast level. 

The total number of obituaries which appeared in the newspapers studied 
was 266. The principal features taken into consideration were the age of the de- 
ceased at the time of death, his social origin, Party membership, his age at the 
time of joining the Party, his profession and the basic facts of his career. The 
absence of a universally accepted pattern of the structure of Soviet society some- 
times makes it difficult to assign individuals to one group or another, and in the 
present instance the profession at the time of death was taken as decisive. The 
persons studied fell into the following twelve general categories: 


1 Issues of the newspapers used in the analysis: Kommunist Tadzhikistana, January—June 1953; Janu- 
ary—June, 1954; October 1954—November 1955; January—December, 1956; July 1957—December 1959; 
April—June, 1960. Prasda Vostoka, January—June, 1953; January—June, 1954; October 1954—Septem- 
ber 1956; January 1957—December 1958; April 1959—June 1960. Sosetskaya Kirgiziya, January—June, 
1953; January—June, 1954; September 1954—June 1960. Turkmenskaya iskra, January—June, 1953; 
January—June, 1954; September 1954—June 1960. 
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Total 

Party OMe oere ict sca sackwee ear be awtecee wes 48 — 48 
Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists... 12 32 44 
Members of the Artistic Professions: 

Musicians .......... e E E A E TEE 

Theatrical Figures .. LO) ara E OAA 10 24 34 

ARTS e N BAY eee eg ee re 

Writers .osiasiscrivi i E E EEE IN E 
Government Officials ......ccccccvccccesersuceners 26 3 29 
Industrial Officials .......ssnsesssssonsoesssessero 26 3 , 29 
Apeicultied Ome se: errta ronas iaa aaia 23 3 26 
Members of the Medical Profession ........0.000 008 4 12 16 
State Security Officials .......ssseeessssosecesseoo 12 ~— 12 
JOUTIRUSES E E weeua os Case ae oes £ 9 3 12 
Members of the Legal Profession .......-.0ceeeeeee 7 — 7 
Members of the Armed Services .......ccceeecccees 4 _ 4 
Manual Workers .........s.oroosesssosossssesrses 4 1 5 


As reflected in the above table, the composition of the Soviet elite according 
to profession is based on Lenin’s definition of classes in society as “large groups 
of persons fulfilling identical functions in production.” (It goes without saying 
that “production” is here to be understood as covering all the types of activity 
necessary for the working of society.) In this definition, function and profession 
are not identical: the painter and the actor, for example, have different professions 
but exercise approximately similar functions in the life of society. 


Social origin is mentioned in only 82 of the 266 obituaries. ‘This fact is in 
itself interesting, since it would suggest that social origin, which during the early 
years of the Soviet regime was the decisive factor in a man’s career, is now of 
much less importance. Moreover, since it may be assumed that the Soviet leaders 
ate interested in emphasizing the working class background of the new Soviet 
aristocracy, this background is less likely to have been omitted than a bourgeois 
one. This is borne out by the fact that a high proportion of those whose social 
origin was stated were of either peasant or proletarian background, as the follow- 
ing figures will show: 


Proletarien 

Background Background Total 
Patty Ornelas sis elncd sna cinaes renee oe T new raar TANDO 12 4 16 
Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists .......... 6 2 8 
Members of the Artistic Professions .......ceseseceeneveenes 7 2 9 
Government Omicials assiste aANT ANIE ee take waa 6 2 8 
Industrial Oficials c5 4 2 sce s EEn aie Pad ew earnw ae we ae S 5 5 10 
Agricultural OMictals osienkin sieaa auaa ere eA 5 4 9 
Members of the Medical Profession ......ccueececuucvuceees —_ 1 1 
State Secunty OMe: soior koran age cso ewes cates ee 2 2 4 
VOUPOA ISHS 2 eo hA4 SEF RARER SAAR ARSE OIRO TAS LN 2 — 2 
Members of the Legal Profession ..a.ssssesunnesnoesseessano 2 = 2 
Members of the Armed Services ...ccecuccncnvcanavesnvess 1 — 1 
Mannal W Orketrs roer iere ode erekec cee sd esoueaa hutaowenes 1 1 2 
TOUL cu ates tucked ee Ned ud hale eee ewe Sow RA ne ie eae 49 23 72 
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In addition, there were five children of white-collar workers and fiver others— 
sons of “an old Bolshevik,” a builder, a teacher, a tailor and a craftsman. 


If it may be assumed that wherever the question of social extraction is ignored 
in the obituaries the person concerned originated from some other class than the 
peasantry or the proletariat, the conclusion emerges that the proportion of 
non-working-class origin among the Soviet elite is very high. A secondary point 
is that, in contrast to those former members of the bourgeoisie who emerged 
in pre-Revolutionary times, the forces that have come to the forefront under the 
Soviet regime originate to a greater extent from the peasantry than from the 
proletariat. 


The educational qualifications of 115 persons are given. Of these, 45 received 
higher education, 10 full secondary and 60 special secondary education (the latter 
term covets secondary school plus a technical or Party school). However, in the 
group boasting higher education, 40 are doctors or members of the teaching 
profession, with the latter also accounting for 19 of the special secondary educa- 
tion group, so that the general educational qualifications of persons in administra- 
tive posts would seem to have been somewhat rudimentary. The question may, 
of course, be asked as to how far this picture is accurate in view of the absence 
of complete data. Here again, however, it may be supposed that the omission 
of data is not accidental. Those people who assumed more or less key positions 
at the turn of the twenties and thirties—and it is with people such as these that 
we are dealing—did, in fact, in their overwhelming majority have no systematic 
education, although many of them would have acquired some training on various 
courses, often by correspondence. The first contingents of graduates from 
institutions of higher learning who had received their education under the Soviet 
regime did not make their appearance before the beginning of the thirties and, 
naturally, were absorbed in the central areas. 


The educational level indicated or implied in the obituaries studied would 
therefore appear to be consistent with the situation that might be expected in the 
outlying areas of the country, and perhaps throws light on some facets of Stalinist 
policy which would otherwise appear incomprehensible. During the last few 
decades, the Soviet Union has largely been governed by people whose task was 
hampered, among other things, by their own educational standards, which in- 
creased their dependence upon the center and their readiness to show implicit 
obedience in fulfilling Stalin’s orders. The case of Germany shows that it is by 
no means only the level of education which may facilitate the existence of a 
dictatorship, but certain peculiarities of the Russian revolution, in particular the 
methods employed in staging all sorts of mass “campaigns” and the utter dis- 
regard of Jegal standards, are probably to be accounted for by this characteristic 
of the ruling class. 


Party membership is mentioned in only 185 of the obituaries examined. It 
is ignored in the other 81, and this is in itself a reliable indication that the persons 
in question were not members of the Party. 
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It is also of interest to note at what age persons joined the Party. This is not 
stated in every case, but the following pattern can be discerned from instances 
where the information is given: 


18—20 years old.... 12 36—40 years old.... 4 
21—25 „ ag aaa 39 41—45 4; noe 1 
26—30 4, ws ceee 25 46—507 ,, gg ees 2 
31-35: „p pes 15 50 and over ....... 3 


Thus, half had joined the Picts by the age of twenty-five and three-quarters 
by the age of thirty, while the number of those joining the Party after their 
thirty-fifth year is negligible. It is particularly striking that the largest group 
joined the Party between their twenty-first and twenty-sixth year. This fact may 
suggest that the Party enjoys its greatest support among young people, but it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with people whose youth lies 20—30 
years in the past. 

The highest proportion of non-Party members is to be found among the 
scientists and teachers, members of the medical and artistic professions, and the 
journalists. Elsewhere, their numbers are insignificant. Members of the artistic 
professions in particular appear to stand aloof from the Party: none of the 9 musi- 
cians were members, neither were 7 of the 10 theatrical figures and 2 of the 
3 artists. Party membership i is only attributed to half the persons in the poets’ 
and writers’ group. 

It is therefore significant that the educational qualifications of the non-Party 
men are generally considerably above those of Party members: as already stated, 
almost all those with a higher education are to be found among the scientists and 
the members of the teaching and medical professions. But even in the educational 
system, the Party card seems to have replaced the diploma in a number of cases: 
among the 44 educational and scientific workers, there were 12 Party and 32 non- 
Party men. Only two of the Party members had a higher education and none a 
special secondary education (in one instance no information was given). In 
contrast, 22 of the non-Party men had a higher education and ten a special 
secondary education. 


Average Age at Time of Death l 
Party Noo-Party Combined 


State Security OMicigls secer ririri rere asin rarna eaa 46 — 

Members of the Legal Profession iisewea sare sai Toran oat 4 she 49 — 49 
Patty Odale a aerea ana Naaa aa eS 49 — 49 
JOurna lists o eaaa n T AAE 49 69 52 
Agriculpiral Obiciels icc ovina cuvew t i enea a 53° 59 53 
Goveroment OMEA E ue scecscngaw eTA e aE 54 66 55 
Members of the Artistic Professions ....... 0.00 cece ce ceces 51 59 56 
Ue Usthig CMHC S555 .5 ols 2. dre any aceS aaa ound oie ate ew 57 49 57 
Members of the Medical Profession ........sssssssessossss. 62 56 58 
Members of the Teaching Profession and Scientists........... 51 62 60 
Members of the Armed Services ........ 0c. cece cece eeeeens 62 — 62 
Manal: WOrketes ocsinstesaces eae eedae kare OET ENS 65 66 65 


Ages of individual persons were supplied in 234 of the 266 cases. These 
reveal that the average expectation of life among the Soviet elite is only 53.9 years. 
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If one separates the Party and non-Party groups, the interesting fact emerges 
that Party members live an average of 51.2 years, as against 60.7 years for non- 
Party men. The picture becomes even darker for Party members when the average 
-life spans of the individual categories are calculated separately (see table on 
previous page). 

It would appear that the likelihood of an early death increases the more 
closely a person’s profession is linked with the regime. Employment in the state 
security services would seem to be the most certain recipe for an early demise. 
The same holds true for members of the legal profession, Party officials and 
journalists, all of whom are intimately involved in the more exacting aspects of 
the Soviet system. It also appears that even among groups of persons in the same 
professions, those who do not belong to the Party can, in most cases, look forward 
to a longer life, although this conclusion would need to be substantiated by addi- 
tional research covering a much larger number of cases, since many of the average 
ages at death were calculated on the basis of too few examples. For members 
of the armed services, for example, the age at death was available in only one 
instance. Nevertheless, in those cases where more than ten examples were avail- 
able, certain interesting features do emerge. It is surprising to find that industrial 
executives on the average live longer than Party officials, since according to the 
general opinion itis the “managers” who are especially prone to rapid wear and tear. 


* 


In summing up, it must be emphasized again that this study has been under- 
taken primarily as an experiment and that no claim is being made for its perfection 
as regards either methods or scope. It has not produced final answers to the 
questions raised but may be said to have made possible a more precise formulation 
of those questions, and many of the conclusions which have been drawn would 
probably be confirmed by investigation on a larger scale. 

The class structure of Soviet society (like that of any other modern society) 
cannot be confined within the Procrustean framework of a two-class system, 
using such terms as ‘the Soviet aristocracy’ and the ‘working population.’ Within 
the Soviet elite itself, five main groups stand out: the Party apparatus; the state 
machinery; industrial management; agricultural management; and the intelli- 
gentsia. It would seem reasonable to allocate to the first of these groups not only 
Party officials but also state security officials, members of the legal profession 
(who in the cases studied were mainly judges and public prosecutors) and jour- 
nalists, whose functions are mutually complementary in putting the dictatorship 
into effect. It may be observed that members of these four professions appear to 
have in common a short expectation of life and that while they sometimes transfer 
from one to another of these professions they do not appear to transfer to pro- 
fessions outside these four. On the other hand, it is not quite clear whether 
chairmen of soviets should, as logic would require, be allocated to the class of 
government officials, if only because in numerous cases they have also been 
secretaries of local Party committees. It is also not entirely clear whether the 
army should be regarded as a separate social group or as belonging to the state 
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machinery. The groups embracing industrial and agricultural management and 
the intelligentsia might well be reconsidered, if only because of the possibility 
of subdividing them. One might consider, for example, whether the educational 
and scientific workers should not be grouped separately from the members of the 
attistic professions. At the moment, however, the reserve shown by members 
of all these groups with regard to joining the Party—among the scientists, teachers 
and members of the artistic and medical professions there were 26 Party members 
as against 68 non-Party men—would appear to justify relegating them to one and the 
same group. Yet another question, for which the available evidence was insufficient 
to give a decisive answer, is whether one should separate officials in the industrial 
and agricultural ministries from those working in individual enterprises. 


Analysis of the obituaries yields a fairly detailed picture of the social processes 
engendered in the wake of the Revolution, the formation of a new ruling class 
with people moving to the forefront who ‘were nothing and became everything.’ 
The educational backgrounds of older Soviet officials in relatively high posts 
suggest the latter to have been members of a generation of upstarts, frequently 
self-taught, endowed with all the positive and all the negative qualities commonly 
found in such people. It would be interesting to consider how far this renewal 
of the ruling stratum resembles similar revolutionary or evolutionary processes 
in other countries, Communist or non-Communist, passing through a period of 
industrialization. 

The information thus gathered well illustrates the old observation that 
revolutions devour their own children, as the result not only of purges but also 
of overwork leading to premature death, although it should be borne in mind 
that the purges were bound eventually to have a certain effect upon the average 
age of death and also persons dying young are more likely to receive notice in 
the press if they are Party members. The questions arise as to whether the radical 
forces within the Communist movement may not eventually die out and whether 
the instinct of self-preservation may not prompt members of the Soviet elite to 
insist upon the rule of law, but such questions cannot be answered before estab- 
lishing the degree to which the elite is replenished by new radical elements. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the present study affords a sufficiently 
reliable picture of a particular generation of the Soviet elite, the average age of 
which proved to be nearly 54 years. But the leadership of the Soviet state and the 
Soviet economy is not only in the hands of persons now in their fifties; there is 
evidence to show that in the USSR people rise to responsible positions between 
the ages of 30 and 40, and these are not covered at all by the present analysis. 
There are ample grounds for assuming that the educational level of these younger 
generations of the elite is considerably higher than that of the persons we have 
been considering. It follows, therefore, that in order to obtain a more complete 
picture of the Soviet elite of today, not only further consideration of the analytical 
criteria but also a widening of the basis of study are required. 


Flerman Akhbminov 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The major theme of articles in Soviet journals during the month of June was 
the twentieth anniversary of the German invasion of Russia. The slogan of the 
war years —“‘a war for the homeland and for Stalin”— is no longer in evidence. 
Stalin’s name has almost disappeared and the hero of the war is now considered 
to be “the Soviet people, wisely guided by the Communist Party.” Where the 
Soviet High Command and Stalin are mentioned we find no words of praise; 
rather they are criticized for their miscalculations and short-sightedness : 


On the eve of the war, it was of the utmost importance to combine the greatest 
caution toward possible provocation and strict observance of the Soviet—German 
Non-Aggression Pact with defensive measures and the mobilization of the border 
areas. However, because of Stalin’s serious miscalculations in appraising the political 
and military situation on the eve of the Great Patriotic War, this was not done. Stalin 
placed too much faith in the pact with Nazi Germany. Even on the morning of 
June 22, when the war had already begun and shells and bombs were destroying 
Soviet towns and villages and killing Soviet citizens and Nazi tanks were rolling 
through our country, Stalin believed this to be “possibly the provocative acts of 
certain German generals.” 

In their turn, the responsible leaders in the People’s Commissariat for Defense 
committed a number of mistakes. Although in possession of information about 
direct preparations being made by the Nazi armies for an attack, they failed to take all 
the appropriate measures to group our forces effectively in the border districts and 
mobilize them (Kommunist, 1961, No. 8, page 17). 


Here no names are mentioned, but in the second volume of the official Soviet 
history of the war, published to coincide with the anniversary, the names of the 
guilty parties (both at the beginning of the war and in its later stages) are giyen 
in black and white. On June 21, Pravda printed a long excerpt from this work. 
Leading figures in the People’s Commissariat for Defense and the General Staff 
such as Marshals Timoshenko and Zhukov are taken to task. They are condemned 
for failing to assess correctly the strategic situation and for failing to realize the 
need for urgent measures to mobilize the army. Stalin, Timoshenko and Zhukov 
are also held responsible for other shortcomings in the conduct of the war. In the 
summer of 1942, the High Command, calculating that the enemy would launch 
his main attack in the Moscow area, continued to reinforce the central front and 
build up forces in the Bryansk sector instead of concentrating forces in the south 
and southeast to cover a German move toward Stalingrad and the Caucasus. 

The July issue of the Voenno-istorichesky zhurnal published an article by Minister 
of Defense Malinovsky, a large part of which was incorporated in his speech at a 
meeting held to commemorate the anniversary. However, the speech did not 
contain the following passage referring to Stalin: 
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It would have been possible to meet the aggressor’s invasion in a more organ- 
ized manner and to give hima proper rebuff. For this it was necessary to raise the 
armies in the border districts to a state of military readiness, but this was not done. 
Requests from certain commanders for permission to do this and to move troops 
closer to the border were rejected by Stalin personally. In view of the imminent 
threat of war, these crude blunders bordered on the criminal. Could they have been 
avoided? They could and they should... . Then the beginning of the war would not 

“have been such a catastrophe.... To any soldier who was in the least prepared, it 
was absolutely clear that war was just around the corner (Woenno-sstorichesky 
zburnal, 1961, No. 7, pages 6—7). 


Other recent issues of the Voenno-istorichesky zhurnal have been full of similar 
material. In one article, Major General M. Cherednichenko leveled extremely 
sharp criticism against those who helped formulate defense policy under Stalin: 

New techniques which emerged during the military operations in the West in 

1939—41 were not taken into account. The outworn strategy of the early stages of 

World War I continued to dominate our military planning right up to the outbreak 

of war. ‘There were blunders... both in preparing the armed forces and... io- 

switching the economy over to war production.... Mass production, particularly 
of new types of military equipment, was not put in hand in time (Voenno-istorichesky 

zburnal, 1961, No. 4, p. 30). 


In an article in the June issue of the same journal, General of the Army 

A. Khrulev, who was Quartermaster General of the Red Army during the war, 
condemns Stalin for yielding, even on the eve of the war, to the arguments of 
Mekhlis, People’s Commissar for State Control, regarding the concentration of 
mobilized reserves in the border areas rather than their dispersal behind the Volga, 
as military experts advised. 
Consequently, we had to pay cruelly for this; large quantities of material were 


either destroyed by our own forces during the retreat or else fell into enemy hands 
(Voenno-tstorichesky zburnal, 1961, No. 6, pages 65—66). 


Apart from criticism of the mistakes of the Soviet High Command and the 
blunders of Stalin and his close associates Timoshenko and Zhukov, there have 
also been articles dealing with relations between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies, particularly Britain and the United States. It was to this theme that 
Khrushchev and Malinovsky turned in the speeches at the meeting held to com- 
memorate the anniversary in Moscow. They repeatedly reproached Britain and 
the United States for not rendering the Soviet Union sufficient aid in its struggle 
against the Nazi armies. According to the official Soviet version of the war, the 
victory of 1945 was brought about solely by the Soviet forces, who were doomed 
to fight alone because of the passive and even malicious attitude of Western 
politicians. Other articles in various journals follow this line. Britain, the United 
States and France are all sharply criticized for supporting Hitler’s war preparations 
and for their alleged cunning machinations against the Soviet Union. By advancing 
this argument, Moscow is endeavoring to remove the stigma of the Molotov— 
Ribbentrop pact of August 1939. 


Lolly Lvov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by tbe Sovist Press and Radio) 


June 1961 


2 Death of Deputy Premier M. V. Khrunichev. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichey pub- 
lishes details of Soviet foreign trade. 

East German consumer goods exhibition 
opens in Moscow. 

President of British Board of Trade gives his 
impressions of his visit to the Soviet Union on 
Moscow television program. 

Agreement on economic and cultural 
cooperation and trade between USSR and 
Somali Republic signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev arrives in Vienna for talks with 
President Kennedy. 


3 Communiqué on Tenth Session of Soviet~ 
North Korean Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation Commussion published. 

Funeral of M. V. Khrunichev. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov delivers 
protest note to Argentinian Acting Chargé 
d’ Affaires in connection with the third attack 
on Soviet embassy in Buenos Aires within 
five weeks. 

President Kennedy gives luncheon in honor 
of Khrushchev at US Ambassador’s residence 
in Vienna. 

Full-length documentary film on Khrush- 
chev’s career shown in Moscow. 


4 Greece—USSR Society extends invitation to 
Gagarin to visit Greece. 
British Trade Fair ın Moscow closes. 
Finnish Trade Minister arrives in Moscow. 


5 Statement on meeting between Khrushchey 

and President Kennedy published. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
British Labor MP Harold Wilson. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 
Vienna. 

Sukarno calls on Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 

Dinner held in honor of Sukarno. 


6 Pushkin State Museum opened in Moscow. 
Soviet—Nigerian economic talks open in 
Moscow. 
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Announcement of award of Gold Medal of 
the International Aeronautics Federation to 
Major Gagarin. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva arrives in 
Iceland. 

Indonesian Minister of Defense Nasution 
arrives in Moscow. 

Souvanna Phouma received by Khrushchev 
while passing through Moscow en route to 
Geneva. 


7 Detailed report on visit of Soviet govern- 


mental delegation to North Korea published. 

All-Union Conference on the Physics of 
Cosmic Rays opens in Borzhomi, Georgian 
SSR. 

TASS publishes refutation of Associated 
Press report of Soviet aerial reconnaissance 
flights along the Pakistani border. 

Soviet—Italian trade agreement for 1962— 
1965 signed. 


8 Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivers protests 


against the holding of West German parla- 
mentary committee sessions in West Berlin. 
Soviet—Rumanian agreement on frontiers, 
coopetation and mutual aid signed on Feb- 
ruary 27 reported ratified by Supreme Soviet: 
Tenth Plenary Session of Central Committee 
of All-Union Komsomol opens in Moscow. 
Largest deposit of magnetite in Central Asia 
found near Stalinabad. 
Mikoyan receives retiring Japanese Ambas- 
gador. 


9 British Ambassador holds reception to mark 


the Queen’s official birthday. 


10 Indonesian naval squadron visits Vladivostok. 


Chinese economic and scientific delegation 
arrives in Baku. 

Soviet—Indonesian friendship meeting held 
in Moscow. 

All-Union Conference on the Physics ~ of 
Cosmic Rays opens in Erevan. 


11 Soviet governmental delegation arrives in 


Warsaw to attend forthcommg Poznan Inter- 
national Fair. 


Full text of Khrushchev’s memorandum to 
Kennedy on Berlin and nuclear disarmament 
published. 

Royal Ballet Company arrives in the Soviet 
Union from London on tour. 


12 Delegations of Christian churches in USSR 
leave Moscow to attend World Christian Con- 
gress for the Defense of Peace in Prague. 

Press marks 150th anniversary of birth of 
Russian literary critic V. G. Belinsky. 

First trade agreement concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the Togo Republic. 


13 Erevan—Sevan railroad completed in Arme- 
nian SSR. 

, New Indian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet—Indonesian communiqué on 

Sukarno’s visit to the Soviet Union published, 


14 Reception held in Moscow in honor of those 
attending conference of Soviet scientific 
workers, 

Brezhnev receives retiring Iraqi Ambassador. 


15 Exhibition of works of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
marking the 150th anniversary of her birth, 
opens in Moscow. 

350-kilometer high-tension power line to 
supply consumers in the Maritime Krai 
bronght into operation. 

Giant synthetic rubber factory brought into 
operation at Stavropol. 

Khrushchev gives account of his meeting 
with Kennedy in Vienna in a broadcast on 
radio and television, 

Brezhnev receives Moroccan Ambassador, 


16 Delegation of Norwegian businessmen arrives 
in Moscow. 
Mikoyan receives retiring Iragi Ambassador, 


18 Khrushchev’s message to World Chnistian 
Congress in Prague published. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary of death of Maxim 
Gorky. 

Details of forthcoming Soviet Industrial 
Exhibition tn London published. 

Ballet troupe of Stanislavsky State Musical 
Theater in Moscow leaves for tour of Latin 
Ametica. . 

Death of V. F. Morozov, former director 
of the Lenin Museum in Moscow. 


19 Completion of Dzhglal-Abad—Kok-Yangak 
high-tension power line. 


Conference of representatives from Hast 
European countties on organizing the output 
of the machine-building industry opens in 
Moscow. 

Sino-Soviet economic and scientific co- 
operation agreement signed in Moscow. 

Hungarian governmental delegation arrives 
in Moscow for talks on extending Soviet— 
Hungarian economic cooperation, 

Plenary session of Party Central Committee 
held in Moscow. 

20 Gagarin invited to visit Great Britain and India. 

New Indian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Khrushchev receives retiring Iraqi Ambas- 
sador. 

High-tension power line linking the Volga 
Hydroelectric Power Station and Buzuluk 
(Orenburg Oblast) brought into operation. 


21 Editor of Jasestiag Adzhubei and Foreign Min- 
istry Press Department Head Kharlamov leave 
for New York to appear in television discus- 
sion. 

Khrushchev speaks at meeting in Moscow 

to mark twentieth anniversary of outbreak of 

Sovict-German hostilities, 


22 Brezhnev holds investiture. 
Khrushchev arrives in Alma-Ata to attend 
fortieth anniversary celebrations of Kazakh 
SSR. 


23 Marshal Malinovsky arrives in Helsinki. 
Giant blast furnace brought into operation 
at No. 2 Karaganda Metallurgical Works. 


24 Agreement signed for construction of tech- 
nical institute in Pnom Penh as a gift from 
the USSR to the Cambodian people. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Malik gives lunch- 
eon to mark thirtieth anniversary of signing 
of mutual non-aggression pact between USSR 
and Afghanistan, 

Khrushchev speaks at special session of the 
Kazakh Supreme Soviet and Party Central 
Committee, 

26 Inaugural flight by UAR airliner on Cairo— 
Moscow route, to be operated jointly by 
Soviet and UAR arlines. 

Award of Lenin Prize to makers of Soviet 
film Ballad of a Soldier. 

Foundation stone of new Rumanian em- 
bassy buildings in Moscow laid. 

Force 6 earth tremor recorded on the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Baikal. 
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28 


29 


30 
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Central Committee Presidium member 
F. R. Kozlov receives editor of British news- 
paper Daily Worker. 

North Vietnamese governmental delegation 
headed by Premier Pham Van Dong arrives 
in Moscow. 


Announcement of construction of industrial 
city near Syktyvkara on the Vychegda, in- 
cluding a timber mul. 

Cambodian Minister of Information and 
Acting Minister of Education arrives in 
Moscow. 

Patolichev recéives representatives of British 
timber firms. 

Friendship evening held in Soviet embassy 
in Peking in connection with fortieth anni- 
versaty of Chinese Communist Party. 

Pham Van Dong calls on Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev. 

Death of Kazakh writer M. O. Auezov. 


Khrushchev speaks at Soviet—North Korean 
friendship meeting in Moscow. 

Article by British Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery in London newspaper Sunday Times 
reprinted in Soviet press. 

North Vietnamese Ambassador meets Sov- 
iet experts working in North Vietnam. 

Editor of Prarda P. A. Satyukov awarded 
Order of Lenin on his fiftieth birthday. 

Delegation of Finnish journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 


Tenth anniversary of Turkmen Academy of 
Sciences. 

North Korean party and governmental 
delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed for staging Soviet trade 
and industnal exhibiton ın Tokyo from 
August 15 to September 4, 1961. 

Gagarin leaves for Helsinki. 

President of Academy of Sciences M. V. 
Keldysh receives Indian Minister of Scientific 
Reseatch and Culture. 


First Secretary of Israeli embassy requested 
to leave the Soviet Union for alleged espionage. 

Khrushchev’s message to Antoine Gizenga 
on first anniversary of Congolese independence 
published. 

Soviet—Burmese trade agreement for 1961— 
62 signed in Rangoon. Prince Souphanouvong 
received by Khrushchev while passing through 
Moscow on his way home from Geneva. 
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Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message 
of greetings to President Nkrumah on the 
first anniversary of the Republic of Ghana. 

Meeting of Party and governmental leaders 
with North Korean delegation in Moscow. 

Vice-President of Ecnador arrives in 
Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


1 V.L Zakurdaev released from his post as 
Chairman of the State Control Commission 
of the RSFSR for health reasons and replaced 
by T. F. Shtykov. 


4 S. A. Afanasev appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the All-Russian National Economic 
Council 


7 M, Mambetaliev appointed Chairman of the 
State Control Commission of the Kirghiz 
SSR in place of B. P. Yakovlev. 

K. V. Danilin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Kirghiz Council of Ministers in place 
of M. Mambetaliev, 


9 P.I. Abroskin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chairt- 
man of the newly-formed RSFSR State Com- 
mittee for Coordinating Scientific Research. 


10 L. V. Smirnov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Defense Technology and 
Minister of the USSR in place of K. N. Rud- 
nev. 

K. N. Rudney appointed Deputy Chairman 

of the USSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 

man of the State Committee for Coordinating 

Scientific Research. 


16 F. Rakhmanov replaced by A. Abduzhabarov 
as Secretary of the Surkhandarya Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


17 B. A, Barinov replaced by F., I, Loshchenkov 
as First Secretary of the Yaroslavl Oblast 
Party Commuttee for faulty leadership. 


28 I. A. Melnik replaced by P.I. Gerasimov as 
Ambassador to Luxemburg in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Renewed Attacks on the National Bourgeoisie 


GEORG A. VON STACKELBERG 


At the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, Soviet views on the role of the 
national bourgeoisie in the anticolonial national liberation movements of the 
countries of Asia underwent radical modification. The Congress condemned the 
“sectarian errors” of those Soviet orientalists who referred to the attainment of 
sovereignty as “the final compact between the grand bourgeoisie and imperi- 
alism” and depicted the national bourgeoisie as “the true ally of imperialism in 
its campaign against the toiling masses.” 1 Although articles which appeared in 
the Soviet press after the Twentieth Party Congress made the reservation that 
the social revolution in these countries could only be fully realized under the 
leadership of the proletariat, it was acknowledged that in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt and certain other countries “the proletariat~—the vanguard of patriotic 
forces—has not yet taken over leadership and the sovereignty of these countries 
was won under the guidance of the national bourgeoisie.” ? There was a modi- 
fication of the hitherto negative Soviet attitude toward the national bourgeoisie, 
which has continued to feature in Soviet publications until recently, although 
since the Twenty-First Party Congress there have been signs that a new atti- 
tude toward the national bourgeoisie of both non-Communist Asian countries 
and the young independent states of Africa was being formed. In articles on the 
national bourgeoisie and its progressive role in anticolonial movements, the 
assertion that only the proletariat can assume leadership of the national liberation 
movement and bring it to its conclusion have become more frequent. 


Khrushchev’s statement at the Twenty-First Party Congress that after settling 
their general national problems, peoples freed from colonial rule would seek to’ 


1 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, 1956, No. 1, p. 8, See also Bulletin, 1960, No. 7, pp. 3—10. 
2 Sovetskoe vostokovedente, 1956, No. 1, p. 8. 
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resolve urgent social problems, pointed to the need for a continuation of the 
struggle, buta struggle directed more against those of the bourgeoisie who impede 
the implementation of social reforms than against the colonizers. Although the 
progressive role played by the national bourgeoisie in the achievement of sover- 
eignty by former colonies has not been denied, attempts have been made to 
belittle it by referring to it as an interim phenomenon in the long-term develop- 
ment of the independent non-Communist countries of Asia. Another sign of the 
Soviet government’s diminishing sympathy toward the national bourgeoisie was 
the statement by Soviet African experts that, in the countries south of the Sahara, 
the logical champion of independence is not the national bourgeoisie but the 
working class, and that a direct transition from feudalism to the non-capitalist 
path of development may well occur. 


The Moscow Declaration of Communist Parties of December 1960, while 
acknowledging that the national bourgeoisie may be progressive in that it “has 
an objective interest in achieving the main tasks of the anti-imperialist, antifeudal 
revolution,” pointed out that it is at the same time unstable and “inclined to be 
conciliatory toward imperialism and feudalism.”> A recent issue of Problemy 
vostokovedentya states: “In the light of the ideas contained in the Declaration, it is 
the duty of Soviet scholars to reveal the equivocal nature of the national bour- 
geoisie, ... to show the different degrees to which it participates in the revo- 
lution, and to analyse the essential contradictions now manifesting themselves in 
various countries.” 4 


Various periodicals have published articles containing direct attacks on the 
national-bourgeois governments of India, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, the UAR, 
the Sudan and other countries for engaging in domestic policies which retard 
social progress. The national bourgeoisie of the Near and Middle East is accused 
of “inconsistency” and of showing an “incapacity to solve the land problem 
democratically in favor of the peasantry by eliminating the feudal landowning 
system.”® The national bourgeoisie of the non-Communist Asian countries is 
` accused of deliberately guiding revolutions which have overthrown imperialist 
rule in such a way as to separate the anti-imperialist movement of the masses from 
the antifeudal movement.” Soviet experts on Indian politics have once again 
set about discrediting Gandhism, on the grounds that it channeled the revolu- 
tionary energy of the broad masses into the overthrow of British imperialism 
without enabling the peasants and workers to oust the landowners and capitalists 
in the process. This view of Gandhism is consonant with its earlier definition as 
“a reactionary political doctrine,” published in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia before 
the reinstatement of Gandhism by the Twentieth Party Congress. § 


* Pravda, December 6, 1960. 

4 Problemy vostokovedenipa, 1961, No. 1, p. 11, 

5 Ibid., pp. 13—34; Mirosaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1961, No. 4, pp. 38—51; Azpa 
i Afrika segodnya, 1961, No. 3, pp. 3—5. 

© Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1961, No. 1, p. 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 14. 

8 Bolshaya soretskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. X, 1952, p. 203. 
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The accusation is now leveled that, having established itself as leader of the 
national liberation movement and consolidated its political power, the national 
bourgeoisie has, in a number of countries, saved the landowning class from 
liquidation from below.® It is also charged that the national bourgeoisie is con- 
stantly attempting to isolate the workers’ movement from the peasant movement, 
the antiimperialist from the antifeudal, thereby depriving the working class of 
its chief natural ally—the peasantry.1° The Communist leaders therefore view the 
agrarian reforms carried out in various Afro-Asian countries as half measures 
aimed at pacifying the peasants’ revolutionary struggle. 


Thus it is claimed that the reforms carried out in India since 1947 have 
benefited only the richer peasants. This statement was echoed by A. K. Ghosh, 
General Secretary of the Indian Communist Party, at the Sixth Party Congress 
held at Vijayawada in April 1961. Referring to the semi-stagnation of Indian 
agriculture, Ghosh stated that “this weakness cannot be overcome without 
radical agrarian reforms,” presumably meaning confiscation by the state of all 
the land belonging to landowners and prosperous peasants.11 Ghosh also accused 
Nehru’s government of engaging in a policy of bourgeois nationalism. In an 
atticle published in Pravda before the Congress, he reproached the government for 
accepting huge loans from the USA and other Wester states, encouraging 
independent capitalist industrialization, refusing to nationalize British under- 
takings, making concessions to foreign capital and refusing to nationalize the 
banks, while permitting the bonds between big businessmen and landowners and 
members of the Indian National Congress to become stronger, thereby hindering 
the development of democracy in India.t* These charges are reminiscent of 
Stalinist references to India as “a unitarian landowning bourgeois state.” 1% They 
also clearly reflect the Moscow Declaration, which stated that the main objective 
of national revival in countries freed from colonial dependence was to restrict 
and oust foreign monopolies from the economy. 


The latest issue of Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodaye otnosheniya, while 
following the same line, is compelled to admit that, since they became independent 
states, India, Burma and other countries have effected considerable changes in 
the proportions of foreign and national investment.14 An article in this journal 
dealing with the national bourgeoisie of the Southeast Asian countries quotes 
statistics to show that in India 62—63 percent of all investments in 1957 were 
national and that the Indian national banks accounted for 86 percent of all de- 
posits, 82 percent of all credits, 90 percent of all investments in government stock 
and 80 percent of all banking reserves. The journal is also forced to confirm a 
similar situation in Burma, where 85 percent of all industrial enterprises in 1954 





° Problemy vostokovedsntya, 1961, No. 1, p. 14. 
10 Tid. 
11 Pravda, April 12, 1961. 
12 Ibid., April 5, 1961. 
13 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XVII, 1953, p. 75. 
1 Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1961, No. 4, pp. 41 £. 


were owned by local capital, compared with 38 percent before the war.15 These 
two examples clearly refute Soviet propaganda claims about new forms of 
Western economic colonialism. Nevertheless, Soviet economic experts are 
intensifying their attacks on the national bourgeoisie, claiming that, despite the 
gulf which separates the national bourgeoisie and imperialism, the policy of the 
national bourgeoisie toward foreign capital is indecisive and inconsistent.?® 


According to Soviet economists, the indecision of the national bourgeoisie 
is directly related to the slow and inconsistent implementation of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution in the Southeast Asian countries, which should lead to the 
establishment of people’s democracies in place of the national bourgeois states, 
such as exist now in India and Burma.1” The fact that the national bourgoisie 
in these states is consolidating its position and impeding the progress of these 
countries along the path to national democracy and eventually to a Soviet-type 
socialism is a further reason for the nature of the present campaign against the 
national bourgeoisie. Even the “guided democracy” in Indonesia fails to satisfy 
the Soviet leaders. Although the Communists received no posts in President 
Sukarno’s cabinet, they were represented in other governmental bodies and at 
first the attitude of Indonesia’s Communist leaders was one of complete support 
for Sukarno. Immediately after the formation of this Cabinet, Chairman of the 
Indonesian Communist Party D. N. Aidit stated that the people of Indonesia 
would give its entire support to the new Cabinet provided the latter did not 
impede the development of the democratic movement.1® At the same time, 
Aidit reserved the right to criticize equivocal! policies and to attack those ministers 
whose actions damaged the cause of the people. Half-way through 1960, however, 
the attitude of the Indonesian Communist leaders suddenly changed. The Com- 
munist newspapet Harian Rakjat published a statement critizing Sukarno’s 
cabinet and declaring that the implementation of the cabinet’s three-point pro- 
gram for the year had not come up to expectations. It was noted that the Minister 
of Trade had oriented foreign trade in favor of Western countries, which ac- 
counted for 90 percent of such trade. The Minister of Labor was accused of failing 
to protect the economic interests of the workers and ignoring the democratic 
rights of the trade unions; the Foreign Minister was criticized for inconsistency 
and speeches defending the imperialists and, in particular, for his statement that 
there were no issues outstanding between Indonesia and the USA; the Minister for 
Home Affairs was upbraided for failure to democratize the system of government 
in villages. The Soviet journal Aziya i Afrika segodnya alleges that the military 
authorities in Indonesia took advantage of the state of emergency to prevent the 
distribution of this statement and certain members of the Communist Party were 
attacked.1® 





18 Ibid., p. 39. 

18 Ibid., p. 47. 

17 Problemy vostokovedenrya, 1961, No. 1, pp. 7—8. 
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Some indication of the change in the Soviet attitude is to be found in the fact 
that this statement by the Politburo of the Indonesian Communist Party was not 
published in the Soviet press until March 1961, some time after the Moscow 
Declaration had accused the national bourgeoisie of being unstable. The March 
issue of Problemy vostokovedeniya extended the accusations leveled against members 
of Sukarno’s cabinet to the entire Indonesian national bourgeoisie. It claimed that 
since Sukarno had come to power no fundamental changes in land ownership 
had taken place and the position of the majority of the peasants had not improved. 
The article was very skeptical of the new agrarian reform planned by the Indo- 
nesian government on the grounds that the national bourgeoisie cannot consoli- 
date its dominant position without effecting compromises which are bourgeois 
in aim, antifeudal in nature, anti-peasant in method of reform and injurious to 
the unity of the peasantry. For these reasons, the article claimed, the agrarian 
reform proposed in Indonesia would not remove the powerful landowners as a 
whole, but only those who are foreign. 

Further evidence of the cooling of Soviet sympathy for the national non- 
Communist governments of Southeast Asia is to be found in the attacks made 
by the Literaturnaya gazeta on Nehru for his statement in April of this year that 
India cannot and will not judge who is right and who is wrong in the international 
situation which has arisen over events in Cuba.*° 

Soviet theoreticians have now launched even fiercer attacks upon the national 
bourgeoisie in the Arab countries—the UAR, Iraq, the Sudan, Lebanon, Tunisia 
and Morocco. The governments of these countries, like those. in Southeast Asia, 
are indicted on the grounds that their agrarian reforms do not remove the big 
landowners but merely restrict them. ?! According to Soviet experts, the position 
of workers in the Arab countries has shown little improvement in the last 8—10 
years. It is even suggested that most of the peasants in the Arab countries are 
faced with a possible deterioration of their position.?* The same article predicts 
that the internal political life of the Arab countries will be characterized by an 
inevitable intensification of the class struggle in the rural areas, resulting eventually 
in the replacement of the existing national bourgeois states by national demo- 
cratic states.*4 

An article by General Secretary of the Jordanian Communist Party F. Nassar 
in the February issue of Sovremenny vostok indicates the attitude of Arab Com- 
munist leaders to the national bourgeoisie. The article states that owing to the 
fact that the national liberation struggle of the Arab peoples is at present being 
conducted under the leadership, or with the active participation, of the bour- 
geoisie, all changes in these countries which benefit the working class or the 
peasants have nevertheless taken place within the framework of capitalism and 
have been effected primarily in the interests of the bourgeoisie. #4 





20 Tsteraturnaya gazela, May 4, 1961. 

41 Problemy vostokovedentya, 1961, No. 1, p. 17. 

a2 Thid., p. 18. 

33 Sosremenny vosiok, 1961, No. 2, pp. 10—12 and 18. 
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Nassar accuses the governments of the UAR and Iraq of showing a growing 
tendency to come to terms with internal reactionary elements and imperialist 
capitalism as social contradictions increase.*5 His main charge is that they perse- 
cute local Communists, which he regards as a policy aimed at undermining the 
independence of the Arab countries. These views are clearly a mere repetition 
of contentions expressed in the Moscow Declaration, which stated that the desire 
of reactionary circles to disrupt the national front and isolate the Communists 
-under the standard of anti-Communism is sapping the strength of the national 
movement, is opposed to the national interests of the people, and threatens the 
loss of what has so far been achieved. This statement was also echoed by Ghosh, 
who accused “reactionary and opposition forces,” including members of the 
ruling Indian National Congress, of uniting to persecute the Communist govern- 
ment of the State of Kerala. 


x 


The Soviet leaders’ resumption of a negative attitude to the national bour- 
geoisie of the non-Communist Asian and North African countries is closely related 
to the comments in the Moscow Declaration regarding the present favorable 
international and internal conditions for the formation of “national democratic 
states” in many countries. This term, of course, means states freed from foreign 
dependence in whose goverament Communist and pro-Communist elements 
are predominant despite the presence of the bourgeois parties. The term provides 
a further stage in the Communist theory regarding the development of a colonial 
country into a proletarian dictatorship. According to Communist doctrine, a 
national bourgeois revolution, i.e., a revolution freeing a country from colonial 
dependence and leading to the establishment of bourgeois rule, should be followed 
by a bourgeois democratic revolution, which leads to the formation of a coalition 
government with Communist participation. The bourgeois democratic structure 
should in turn undergọ transition into a “national democracy,” in which the 
Communist party is dominant.® (It is interesting in this connection to note that 
Guinea and Cuba are already being referred to as “national democracies” in 
Soviet literature.)#? The national democracy should then be followed by a people’s 
democratic revolution, such as those which took place in China and various East 
European countries, which culminates in undivided Communist rule. This is the 
pattern prescribed for the transition of national bourgeois states such’as India, 
Burma, Pakistan and Indonesia, into people’s democracies like those which exist 
in China, North Korea and North Vietnam. 


The assertion in the Moscow Declaration that this process is inevitable is 
primarily intended to undermine the authority of the present governments of 
non-Communist Asian and African states and to create a situation where the 
process may be developed. The Soviet leaders apparently consider that cooperation 
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with the national bourgeoisie in Asian and North-African states is nearing its 
end and that it is now necessary to intensify the internal struggle against the 
national governments with a demand for the creation of a “national democracy.” 
This new trend explains the current stepping up of Communist propaganda 
attacks on the national bourgeoisie and the heightened activity of the Communist 
parties in Asia and North Africa. The military operations of the Pathet Lao in 
Laos and of Communist guerillas in South Vietnam are further manifestations 
of this policy. By means of a coalition of pro-Communist and national bourgeois 
forces, the Communists aim to weaken the latter and thereby hasten the transition 
of Laos into a “national democracy” and ultimately into a “people’s democracy” 
of the North-Vietnamese type. 

Speaking of the objectives of Communist policy, Lenin stated that “a politi- 
cian conscious of his goal must learn to bring about this change ... if he is con- 
vinced that there are profound and serious historical reasons for such a change.” 28 
The Soviet leaders are evidently convinced that the time is now ripe for a change 
in their attitude to the national bourgeoisie of the Asian and North African states. 
Certainly, this would in part explain the phrasing of the relevant section of the 
Moscow Declaration and subsequent trends in Communist policy in these 
countries. 





28 V., I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XX VIL, 1950, pp. 170—741. 


Joint Atomic Research in the Eastern Bloc 
Nrxonar KENT 


Atomic researchers are among the most closely integrated workers in the 
Kastern bloc. In this sphere, the USSR is the giving partner, and without its 
liberal help intensive research into the uses of atomic energy in the other Com- 
munist states would be impossible. 


Until the beginning of World War I, most of those countries that now are 
Soviet satellites had no basis worth mentioning for the conduct of atomic research. 
Only in the USSR and what is now the Eastern Zone of Germany were there 
centers of research into the various problems of nuclear physics. 


Between 1945 and approximately 1952, the manifold military uses of atomic 
energy enjoyed a definite priority over peaceful uses. Although this priority still 
exists, the Soviet leaders are nevertheless also urging the exploitation of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, including those of the economy not only of their 
own country but also of the other countries of the Communist bloc. Prestige 
considerations are undoubtedly of importance here: Soviet scientists and politi- 
cians are proud of the fact that in 1954 the USSR was the first country to construct 
an atomic power station—an achievement that was followed up by Great Britain 
in 1956 and the United States in 1957. 


Many of the most important experiments in nuclear physics demand extra- 
ordinarily complex, precise and bulky equipment which is costly to etect. ‘The 
theoretical work involved is also extensive. On the basis of experimental results 
and numerous mathematical calculations of the highest degree of complexity, 
many highly-skilled scientists have to subject the data to the fullest treatment and 
examination. These facts give rise to the greatest difficulties even for the highly- 
industrialized countries, and it need not be stressed that these difficulties were 
formerly insuperable for the countries of the Eastern bloc. Under Stalin, Soviet 
atomic scientists, on the personal instructions of the dictator, did not work in 
cooperation with their colleagues in other Communist countries. Scientists in 
some of these countries , such as Professors M. I. Danysz and L. Infeld in Poland, 
Professor V. I. Votruba in Czechoslovakia and Professor A. Konja in Hungary, 
were indeed able to publish work of importance on certain aspects of research ` 
into nuclear physics, but until 1956 economic exploitation of the atom’s energy 
reserves was out of the question. The situation did not change until the Soviet 
leaders ceased to look upon the satellites as simply subordinates and began to 
regatd them to a certain degree as partners, whereby, of course, all political, 
economic and technical matters concerning Soviet cooperation with these coun- 
tries were considered and decided in the light of the USSR’s security requirements. 
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After Stalin’s death, atomic scientists in the USSR started pressing their 
government to allow the Communist countries to cooperate closely in the field 
of atomic research in order to promote the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes in the European and Asian satellites. Professor D. I. Blokhintsev and 
the late Professor D. V. Efremov, deputy chairman of the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy, repeatedly urged that this joint research be given the 
appropriate organization. 

It was to promote the ever-growing need of the satellites for greater economic, 
military and technical efficiency that the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research was 
set up at Dubna, in the Moscow Oblast. This was the result of a resolution adopted 
on March 26, 1956, by authorized representatives of the Soviet, Czech, Polish, 
East German, Albanian, Bulgarian, North Korean, Mongolian and Rumanian 
governments gathered in the conference hall of the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. At this meeting, the main principles and working methods 
of the new institute were decided upon and a first directorate elected, with 
Professor Blokhintsev as director and Professors Votruba and Danysz as deputy 
directors. North Vietnam became a member of the Institute in the summer of 
1956 and Communist China and Hungary in the fall of the same year. In January 
1959, Professor Blokhintsev was reelected director and Professors Wang Kang- 
chang (China) and Emil Dyakov (Bulgaria) became deputy directors. 

Before 1956, atomic research establishments had already existed at Dubna 
under the aegis of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The most important of 
them were the Institute for Nuclear Problems and the Electrophysical Laboratory, 
both of which possessed first-class equipment and staffs comprising some highly- 
qualified scientists. When the Joint Institute was founded, the Soviet government 
announced that it would place both of these institutions in their entirety at the 
Joint Institute’s disposal free of charge. 

The charter of the Joint Institute describes it as an “international scientific 
research organization” and states: “In all its activities, the Institute will contribute 
to the application of nuclear energy exclusively for peaceful purposes and for the 
good of mankind.” The Institute’s task is to “conduct joint theoretical and ex- 
perimental research in the sphere of nuclear physics by scientists of the member 
states of the Institute and to assist the development of nuclear physics in the 
member states through exchanging experience and the results of theoretical and 
experimental research,” also to promote the training of scientists in the member 
states. It is worth noting that the charter provides for the possibility that scientists 
from non-member states will work at the Institute: this may well be intended to 
benefit in particular the less developed countries. 


Article 6 of the charter guarantees the democratic running of the Institute. 
In all matters concerning the conduct of affairs, participation in research and 
profiting from its results, all member states are declared to be on an equal footing 
irrespectively of the contributions they pay toward the construction or installation 
of equipment, etc. Soviet scientists working there have refused to give Western 
colleagues visiting the Institute precise information concerning the membership 
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contributions paid by member states or the cost of maintaining the Institute; but 
Professor Blokhintsev has told visitors that the USSR pays 47 percent, China 
20 percent and Albania 0.05 percent of all expenses. 


Payments by Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary are made in the 
form of deliveries of uranium ore, although Hungary has to pay her dues partly 
in cash since her exports of uranium ore are limited. On the basis of long-term 
authorizations granted to the planning commission chairmen by the councils 
of ministers of the countries concerned, the Soviet State Bank transfers the 
membership dues, i.e., the equivalent in value of the ore received, to the 
Institute. 


The salaries of scientific and technical personnel are transferred by member 
states to Dubna, where they are paid out in Soviet currency, although about 
10 percent has to remain in a private account of the country to which each 
employee belongs. Before the currency reform of January 1, 1961, scientific 
personnel received between 10,000 and 20,000 rubles a month; laboratory direc- 
tors all received 20,000 rubles a month. It is not at present clear whether salaries 
at Dubna have been reduced by 90 percent—as have the incomes, savings and 
debts of Soviet citizens in general—since the introduction of the new Soviet 
currency; there are indications that the salaries of leading atomic scientists have 
been reduced by 77.5 percent, as have the prices for Soviet exports. This would 
mean that a scientist formerly receiving 20,000 rubles a month now receives not 
2,000, but 4,500 rubles.. 


Despite the provisions of the Institute’s charter, the USSR in fact determines 
the subjects of research. Officially, such questions are decided by the Institute’s 
Scientific Council, which meets twice a year under the chairmanship of Director 
Blokhintsev; but so far this council has accepted all the Soviet proposals brought 
forward by Blokhintsev, for the representatives of the other Communist states 
ate well awate that, with the exception of Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
none of these states would be able to carry on research in this field without the 
assistance of the USSR. 


The most important administrative decisions are made by a committee of 
representatives delegated by the governments of the member states. Decisions 
are catried by a two-thirds majority; all members take turns to preside. The Com- 
mittee elects the directorate—the director for a term of three years, the deputy 
directors for two years. It also works out the Institute’s budget and supervises 
expenditure. The director of administration is at the same time deputy Institute 
director and is in charge of the entire administrative and economic apparatus. 
Article 22 of the charter lays down that “the Institute directorate allows itself 
to be guided in its activities only by decisions of the Committee of Governmental 
Delegates from the member states and the Scientific Council and accepts no 
instructions whatever from single member states.” 


The charter also provides for the possibility of winding up the Institute, 
which is possible through an agreement between the member states. In this case, 
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all equipment, etc., would become the property of the USSR, other member 
states receiving financial compensation according to the capital they have invested. 


The Institute comprises a number of laboratories, each of which is allotted 
a particular sphere of nuclear physics. At present, these are the following: 


1. A nuclear research laboratory, which is the former Institute for Nuclear 
Problems of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and has been working since 
1949. Laboratory director and chairman of the Scientific Council: Dr. V. P. Dzhe- 
lepov (USSR); other members of the Scientific Council: V. P. Dmitrievsky, 
G. N. Flerov, I. M. Frank, E. Kats, M. S. Kosodaev, L. I. Lapidus, M. G. Mesh- 
cheryakov, V. A. Petukhov, V. Petrzilka, B. M. Pontecorvo, H. Pose, A. S. Sik- 
sin, Y. Kh. Smorodinsky, V. I. Veksler and Z. Wilhelmi. 


2. A high energy laboratory. Director and chairman of the Scientific Council: 
V.I. Veksler (USSR); other members of the Scientific Council: M. I. Danysz, 
V. P. Dzhelepov, A. A. Kolomensky, M. A. Markov, M. G. Meshcheryakov, 
A. L. Minc, V. A. Petukhov, M. Y. Podgoretsky, B. M. Pontecorvo, I. Y. Tamm, 
T. A. Tanasescu, K. D. Tolstov, I. V. Chuvilo, Wang Kang-chang and Verle. 


3. A laboratory for pure physics, directed by N. B. Bogolyubov (USSR) and 
possessing the largest electronic computing apparatus in the Communist bloc 
countries other than the USSR. 


4, A neutron physics laboratory, directed by 1958 Nobel Prizewinner I. M. 
Frank (USSR). 

5. A laboratory for nuclear reactions, directed by the Soviet nuclear physicist 
G. N. Flerov. 


The Soviet members of the staffs of these institutions make frequent journeys 
to the various Eastern bloc countries for consultation or for the reading of lec- 
tures. These journeys are only in exceptional cases made publicly known, and 
only restricted numbers of leading physicists in these countries are allowed to 
attend. In 1959 and early 1960, Blokhintsev spent several weeks in China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland; Tolstov, as an high-energy expert, was in Eastern 
Germany, and A. N. Logunov, as an expert for pure physics, in Bulgaria. 

At the end of 1960, about two thirds of the permanent staff of the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research were Soviet citizens. Apart from these permanent 
members, who are sent to Dubna by member states for at least one year, young 
scientists work there for shorter periods of between six and twelve months. In 
response to a Soviet proposal and in accord with the Committee of Governmental 
Delegates, the Scientific Council has recently decided to intensify the training of 
young scientists from those Eastern bloc countries where nuclear physics is still 
at an elementary stage. f 


The Institute’s foreign department, which is under the immediate control of 
the Institute Director, sees to international contacts, not only with other Eastern 
bloc countries, but also with Western and neutral states, and also sends abroad 
reports of the Institute’s work. The Institute also receives advance copies of 
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scientific publications and other information from almost all countries of the 
world. The foreign department, in which 30 to 35 qualified translators are em- 
ployed, particularly for English and French, goes through all this material care- 
fully and prepares it for the scientific personnel. 


The housing and general services department, which comes under the 
Institute’s administrative manager Sergienko, is responsible for the power supply 
for both technical and administrative purposes and for ensuring that foreign 
scientists are supplied with all their needs. The familiar shortages of everyday life 
in the USSR are unknown in Dubna: here there is no lack of goods or accommo- 
dation, Members of the Institute staff are accommodated in well-equipped and 
furnished apartment houses; many live in fine houses in the picturesque environs 
of the town. For their spare time, there is a modern club, a “House of Scientists,” 
a cinema, a sports stadium, a swimming pool and a large sailing depot with 
rowing and motor boats as well as yachts. The town’s environs are a paradise for 
those fond of hunting and fishing. 


x 


There is a definite separation of functions between the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research in Dubna, which does not belong to Comecon, and the Per- 
manent Commission for Nuclear Research and Technology founded at the 
Thirteenth Conference of Comecon, July 26—30, 1960 in Budapest. The former 
is concerned with fundamental research in the sphere of nuclear physics and the 
latter with all other questions of nuclear physics, chemistry and technology. This 
means primarily the establishment of scientific-industrial institutions for de- 
veloping equipment and apparatus for the exploitation of atomic energy. 


Within the framework of “socialist division of labor” in this sphere, Eastern 
Germany has been entrusted with the task of designing large-scale high-precision 
electronic equipment for measuring nuclear radiation and special tubes for such 
apparatus. This equipment is being built under the direction of Professor Werner 
Hartmann, himself a member of the Permanent Commission, at the Vakutronik 
enterprise at Dresden, which was established in 1955 for the purpose of “creating 
the conditions for applying the results of nuclear physics in science and technol- 
ogy.” In addition to electronic measuring apparatus, Czechoslovakia produces 
radiation detectors, or counter tubes. 

The Joint Institute at Dubna and the Permanent Commission cooperate closely 
in applying methods founded on the use of radioactive isotopes in industry, 
agriculture and medicine. The USSR is at present exporting large quantities of 
isotopes, especially for medical purposes, to the Communist countries of Europe 
and Asia, since these countries are themselves capable of producing isotopes only 
on a limited scale. Only in Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary is the 
production of isotopes on a scale that is at all appreciable. About 120 different 
kinds of radioactive isotopes are produced at the Central Institute for Nuclear 
Physics at Rossendorf, near Dresden. This was made possible because an ex- 
perimental] reactor and a cyclotron were supplied by the USSR and installed by 
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Soviet specialists. The most important radioactive isotopes produced by the 
Rossendorf reactors ate iodine 131, phosphorus 32, cobalt 60, gold 198 and 
iridium 192. As in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, only short-lived isotopes are 
produced at Rossendorf and these cannot be exported. (Exports from Eastern 
Germany to Bulgaria had to be stopped because the intensity of the radiation 
became seriously reduced after 6—8 hours.) Long-lived isotopes are ported by 
the Soviets to other Communist countries by air. Wider application of isotopes, 
especially in industry, is at present impossible in the Eastern bloc countries— 
with the exception of Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia—since suitably- 
qualified workers are as yet unavailable. 


‘At the beginning of this year, a Soviet proposal led to the establishment at 
Dubna of an information office for the purpose of providing member states with 
reliable information on the application of isotopes in industry, medicine and 
agriculture. For the purpose of promoting nuclear technology, it was agreed by 
the permanent secretariat of Comecon and the Institute at Dubna that members of 
the staff of the Permanent Commission for Nuclear Research and Technology 
should be able to make use of the Institute’s equipment and premises. During 
the course of the year, further places are to be made-avatlable at the Institute for 
workers from the Permanent Commission. 


x 


It is impossible to determine exactly the rate of extraction of uranium ore 
in the Eastern bloc countries, since all definite information is kept strictly secret. 
The largest deliveries are from Czechoslovakia, where most of the 8—10 mines are 
grouped around the city of Jáchymov, or Joachimsthal. Eastern Germany also 
exports large quantities of uranium to the USSR: here, deposits stretch along a 
line of about 200 kilometers with Dresden, Gera, Karl-Marx-Stadt (Chemnitz) 
and Erfurt as the main centers. About 250,000 people in Czechoslovakia and 
180,000 in Eastern Germany are employed in mining uranium. The uranium 
mined in Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland and Hungary is also largely taken by the 
Soviets, although the quantities concerned here are of less significance. 

Uranium mining in the Communist countries is carried on by jointly-financed 
companies under the management of a Soviet managing director and a managing 
director appointed by the local government. In addition, the Soviets have con- 
cluded long-term leases-some of them until the year 2000 in Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia—with various governments. It is noteworthy that coopera- 
tion in this sphere takes place only between individual Eastern bloc countries and 
the USSR, i.e., itis always bilateral, never multilateral, for the latter is undesirable 
for the Soviets. 


On January 1, 1957, the prices paid for uranium were increased; the cost per 
ton exported from Eastern Germany is now about 2,800,000 East marks. Trans- 
portations of ore, which is exported to the USSR in its raw state, are carried out 
under strict military guard and enjoy absolute priority. According to the infor- 
mation available, the Soviets want to increase the total quantity of uranium ore 
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mined in the USSR and the rest of the Eastern bloc from about 11,000 tons 
in 1959 to 15,000 tons. Eastern Germany produced about 750 tons in 1960; this 
figure is to be raised to 1,000 tons per year. It may be taken as certain that stocks 
of uranium ore are much greater in the Eastern bloc than in Western Europe. 


* 


At present, two thousand scientists from the twelve member states are employed 
in the Institute at Dubna: this year the number is to be increased. As for technical 
equipment, the Institute’s 680-MeV synchrocyclotron in the Nuclear Research 
Laboratory and 10,000-MeV synchrophasotron made it possible to begin research 
into high-energy physics as soon as the Institute was founded. There is no doubt 
that the Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN) near Geneva has been left 
behind. In the middle of May this year, Professor Blokhintsev stated in a TASS 
interview that a pulse reactor for fast neutrons, the only one of its kind in the 
world, had been installed in the Laboratory for Neutron Physics. In general, 
however, it is impossible to make any comparison between the nuclear energy 
installations in the Communist and free worlds for lack of complete information. 


In addition to general problems of nuclear research, attention is being con- 
centrated at Dubna upon the various aspects of generating electricity through 
atomic energy, since the use of atomic energy may well help to solve the acute 
coal problem in such countries as Eastern Germany and Hungary. The first 
atomic power station to be built under the Joint Institute’s direction is at Rheins- 
berg, near Potsdam; this is to be completed by 1962. In order to enlarge their 
experience, scientists and technicians from Dubna were given an opportunity of 
observing the construction of the atomic power station at Novovoronezh, the 
capacity of which is estimated at 420 megawatts. As for other problems, little is 
being done at Dubna on the construction of reactors for marine propulsion, work 
on which is proceeding in the USSR independently of the Institute. 

The Soviets are currently promoting bilateral collaboration between countries 
of the Eastern bloc in the exploitation of atomic energy. In early April 1961, a plan 
for such collaboration was signed in Budapest between Dr. Bertram Winde, 
Director of the East German Office for Nuclear Technology and Research, and 
Professor Lajos Janossy, Chairman of the Hungarian State Atomic Energy 
Commission. Director of the East Berlin Institute for Reactor Construction 
Professor Max Steenbeck (formerly Siemens), who spent the years 1945-55 as 
a specialist in the USSR, is at present conducting negotiations to secure close co- 
operation between Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia in the field of reactor 
construction. 

Even so, one should not overestimate the significance of the fact that the 
Eastern bloc countries are cooperating in the work of the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research at Dubna. Not only from the standpoint of science in general 
but also as regards the future development of nuclear research and technology 
in each of the countries concerned, this joint venture, although of importance, 
is not as far-reaching as it might be. 
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The Atom and China 
A. KASHIN 


Ever since the seizure of the Chinese mainland by the Communists, the Polit- 
buro of the Chinese Communist Party has been exerting every effort to transform 
China into a modern industrial power. Considerations of prestige play an im- 
portant part in the formulation of plans for industrial development and are also 
the reason for the dumping of Chinese goods on Asian markets in which the 
government indulges from time to time. By selling in these markets goods which 
the country did not formerly even produce, Peking endeavors to impress other 
Asian countries with the degree of industrial development that it has achieved. 
It is natural that in the pursuance of prestige both at home and abroad the Com- 
munist leaders could not afford to ignore such an important adjunct of modern 
industry as atomic research and the benefits which it offers. It is interesting to 
consider what the Chinese have done in this field in recent years and the approach 
adopted by the Communist leaders to the problem. 


As far back as the beginning of the fifties, Western observers began to speak 
of the possibility that Communist China might possess its own atomic bomb in 
the very near future. These rumors found confirmation in the press of various 
Asian countries, particularly that of India. On February 11, 1953, the Calcutta 
newspaper The People reported that the Chinese Communists had set up an atomic 
research center in the Tarim Basin in Sinkiang, and that work there had reached 
a stage where the explosion of China’s first atomic bomb might be expected in the 
next few months, if not weeks.1 At the end of 1958, these rumors were again 
receiving attention in the Western press. On December 21, Richard Hughes wrote 
in the Sunday Times that it was believed that the Soviet Union had agreed to pro- 
vide the Chinese Communists with maximum aid to assist in the production of 
China’s first atomic bomb.” He suggested that this was being done to demonstrate 
the advantages of the Communist system, which enabled an Asian country to 
overcome its industrial backwardness in so short a period of time. To implement 
the project, it was reported that a joint Sino-Soviet atomic research center had 
been set up, again in Sinkiang, where preparations were already reaching the 
level necessary for staging an atomic explosion. 

Since 1959, such reports have appeared with greater frequency. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1959, the Indian Statesman published an article which reported intensified 
Sino-Soviet cooperation in atomic research and the formation of the first joint 
Sino-Soviet atomic research center in Sinkiang (Sinkiang features prominently 
in all reports which have appeared in the non-Communist press).? On January 5, 

1 The People, Calcutta, February 11, 1953. 


2 Sunday Times, London, December 21, 1958. 
3 Statesman, New Delhi, November 1, 1959, 
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1960, Le Monde forecast that the explosion of the first Chinese atomic bomb would 
take place at the end of 1961 or the beginning of 1962.4 At about the same time, 
the New York Times was even speaking of the construction, with Soviet aid, of 
China’s first earth satellite. The paper put the time required for completing this 
project at two years, and reported that the first rocket launching sites, from which 
such a satellite might be put into orbit, were already under construction in north- 
west China. The rockets required for this program would, it was inferred, be 
provided by the Soviet Union. The American paper saw confirmation of these 
views in the appearance in China of Dr. Hsue Shen-tsien, who is regarded as one 
of the world’s leading specialists in rocket technology. Dr. Hsue was deported 
from the United States on the grounds that he had belonged to the Communist 
Party before his arrival in America. Finally, in January of the same year, the Nene 
Liircher Zeitung quoted the American journal Newsweek as stating that the Chinese 
were preparing for the explosion of the first small Chinese atomic bomb in the 
Gobi Desert some time in 1960.8 


It should be remarked that these rumors were not entirely without corrobora- 
tion in the Chinese press, which has frequently referred to the subject in recent 
years. There is reason to suppose that in the fifties the Chinese Communists 
really believed that they would succeed in catching up with the more technically 
advanced Western powers and the Soviet Union in atomic research, and particu- 
larly in the production of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Not only the Chinese 
ptess, but also the statements of individual Chinese military leaders suggest this. 
At the end of 1958, Marshal Nieh Yung-chen said: 


In the not too distant future we should master the newest techniques concerning 
atomic fission, thermonuclear reactions, the use of atomic energy in all fields, radio 
and electronics, jet propulsion, rockets and the conquest of outer space. We should 
also master the new techniques of producing high-efficiency liquid and solid fuels 
and making precision and automatic machinery.’ 


It is interesting to note that the Chinese press too linked the production of 
China’s first atomic bomb with the need to launch its first satellite. Evidently, 
the Chinese Communists regard these two problems as being very closely related 
and the solution of one as a major prerequisite for the solution of the other. 
Shortly before Marshal Nieh Yung-chen made the above statement, President 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences Kuo Mo-jo was reported on Radio Peking 
as saying: “We are very willing to learn from Soviet scientists. Chinese scientists 
are determined to get China’s artificial satellite into the sky at an early date.... 
The earlier that day comes the better.’’® 


Such statements have appeared in the Chinese Communist press in fair 
numbers of late years. The question, however, remains as to whether they are 





i Fe Monde, Paris, January 5, 1960. 

58 The New York Times (International Edition), Paris, January 12, 1960. 
6 Nene Ziercher Zeitung, January 27, 1960. 

? Hsinhua, August 2, 1958. 

8 Radio Peking, May 18, 1958. 
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merely propaganda assertions or whether there is some degree of justification for 
them. Undoubtedly there is a desire to possess an atomic bomb and to launch a 
satellite into space, but China does not possess the resources for either on her own. 
Thus the question arises as to whether the Soviet Union wishes China to acquire 
experience in the military and peaceful uses of atomic energy, and if so, what 
measures are being taken to furnish the necessary assistance. If the Soviet Union 
wished China to possess her own atomic bomb, there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet press would not have been silent on the subject, but so far there has been 
no mention of it. Nevertheless, in February 1955 Radio Peking reported that the 
Soviet Union was providing China with assistance in this field, including fissile 
uranium and equipment.® In June of the same year, Chinese atomic physicist 
Chao Chung-yao announced that the first atomic research center in China was 
being formed and that it would initially be supervised by Soviet scientists.1° In 
September 1957, Radio Peking reported that the Tomsk Polytechnic Institute had 
built a 25 MeV cyclotron which would shortly be handed over to China.4! In 
Match 1958, the Hsinhua News Agency announced that the first atomic reactor 
to be built in China, again with a power of 25 MeV, had been completed with 
Soviet help. Work had also been completed on an electrostatic generator, a 
voltage multiplier and a beta-ray spectrometer.1* In September of the same year, 
the first Chinese experimental reactor, cyclotron and electrostatic generator, 
together with more than 200 other items, were shown at an industrial and com- 
munications exhibition in Peking. The experimental reactor, which was of the 
heavy water type with a capacity of 7,000—10,000 kW, and the cyclotron, which 
can drive alpha-particles up to an energy of 25 MeV, were built by Chinese 
scientists and technicians with Soviet assistance. 13 

In August 1958, Radio Peking reported from Shanghai that a local factory 
had successfully produced a first batch of suits for protection against atomic 
radiation. The factory received an urgent oder for these suits from the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences late in June. One of the specifications had been for a visor 
made of rigid transparent plastic. The PVC material supplied by the Academy had 
been unsatisfactory, but the difficulty had been overcome by bonding PVC with 
organic glass.14 

Further information was released in a long article published by Jen Min Jib Pao 
toward the end of 1959.15 The article stated that the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy were now being gradually introduced into industry, agriculture, medicine, 
public health and various fields of scientific research. It also gave a brief history 
of nuclear research in China. Even before 1955, the Chinese had mastered some 
techniques and had conducted some nuclear research. In 1955, the Soviet govern- 


° Ibid., February 14, 1955. 
19 Hesinhua, June 5, 1955. 
11 Radio Peking, September 11, 1957. 
12 Hsinhua, March 3, 1958. 
13 Ibid., September 14, 1958. 
H Radio Peking, August 6, 1958. 
18 Jen Min Jih Pao, Peking, October 11, 1959. 
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ment had helped China to build her first reactor and accelerator. In 1956, the 
Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist camp had set up a Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research at Dubna, near Moscow. During this same period, Chinese 
scientists and technologists and Soviet scientists working in China had given 
a series of lectures to encourage public interest in atomic energy. The achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union in the atomic field had been demonstrated at exhi- 
bitions held in Peking, Shanghai, Canton and Chengtu. The application of radio- 
active isotopes in industry and medicine also began at this time. In 1958, as a 
result of the “great leap forward,” many provinces, municipalities and auto- 
nomous regions had set up organizations to conduct atomic research. Many 
universities and institutes had set up departments and started courses for the study 
of problems connected with atomic energy. The use of radioactive isotopes was 
‘being extended in geological, machine-building, ‘metallurgical, chemical, bio- 
logical, medical and agricultural departments. 

The article went on to describe the equipment which had been constructed, 
with the help of the Soviet Union, for the development of nuclear science and 
technology. This included the experimental heavy water reactor with a capacity 
of 7,000-10,000 kW which had been built in 1958 and a cyclotron capable of 
accelerating alpha-particles to an energy of 25 MeV. In addition, it was stated 
that a 2.5 MeV proton electrostatic accelerator and a high tension multiplier 
had been designed and built by the Chinese, an induction electron accelerator had 
been supplied by the Soviet Union and various other types of accelerators were 
in the process of being designed and produced. 

The article reported that Chinese scientists were now intensively engaged in 
the study of nuclear physics, radiation chemistry, the production of isotopes and 
radioactive living matter. They had developed a heavy particle spectrograph and 
several beta spectrographs, also neutron and crystal spectrographs. With the aid 
of the latter, research had been conducted into the beta and gamma energy spectra 
of neutrons and fission physics. The composition of light atomic nuclei had been 
studied and discussed. Progress had also been made in the field of radiation 
detection instruments. Research had been carried out on nuclear emulsions and 
Geiger counters, as well as on the production of cloud chamber, scintillation 
crystal, ionization chamber, magnetic rotation, photomultiplier and other elec- 
tron tubes. A cosmic ray laboratory had been built in southern China where a 
multiplate cloud chamber and a magnetic field cloud chamber had been installed. 
Many experiments had been carried out with this equipment. Chinese scientists 
had participated in the work of the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubna, 
where they had used the particles produced by the world’s largest 10,000 MeV 
proton synchrophasotron and the 680 MeV synchrocyclotron, the bubble 
chamber, emulsions and the Cherenkov counter. 


In his book Atomic Energy in the Soviet Union, Arnold Kramish gives details of 
the financial support which the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubna 
receives.1@ Maintenance costs are shared, the Soviet Union furnishing 47.25 percent, 


16 Arnold Kramish, Arome Energy in the Soviet Union, Stanford, Calif., 1959, p. 190. 
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Communist China 20 percent, Poland and East Germany 6.75 percent each, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia 5.75 percent each, Hungary 4 percent, Bulgaria 
3.6 percent, and Albania, North Korea and Mongolia 0,05 percent each. North 
Vietnam, while having a representative in the Institute’s Scientific Council, 
makes no financial contribution. In return for their support, all the above coun- 
tries receive the right to send their scientists to work at the Institute. Kramish 
doubts, however, whether this is of as much benefit to them as would at first 
appear: 

Although the articles of incorporation provide that Joint Institute officers be 
elected by majority vote, the Soviets apparently do not place any trust in the situation 
where a satellite scientist would be a director of one of the laboratories, and appar- 
ently the other members are forced to accept this situation. As far as the non- 
privileged members are concerned, Dubna may simply represent a drain on their 
scientific resources, talents, and the limited amount of funds that a can afford 
to expend for scientific research. 1” 


All the same, there can be no doubt that Communist China does derive 
certain benefits even under this disadvantageous arrangement. Chinese’ scientists 
who work at Dubna find themselves in the current of Soviet nuclear development, 
obtain valuable practical experience and have the opportunity to use equipment 
which does not exist in China. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that all this is in the field of research and 
the Joint Institute is concerned primarily with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Neither the Soviet nor the Chinese press has made any mention of cooperation 
between the two countries on its military applications. Evidently, if China desires 
to possess its own atomic bomb, it will have to achieve this without the aid of the 
Soviet Union or that of the more industrially advanced satellites. Leaving aside 
the political significance of the situation for the moment, let us consider what 
possibility there is of China’s realizing such a goal. 


From the purely scientific point of view there is no real obstacle, since China 
does possess a number of noted nuclear and rocket experts, some of whom were 
educated in the United States and have engaged in nuclear research there. In 1952 
one of them, Dr. Li Su-kwang, announced that China already had its own 
program for developing atomic and~ hydrogen weapons.18 There are also a 
number of foreign scientists engaged on nuclear research in China. Official Com- 
munist sources have named at least one, Joan Chase, a Chinese woman of Ameri- 
can origin who took part in work on the first American atomic bomb dropped 
on fapan.?® 

While the theoretical prerequisites for the production of an atomic bomb, 
even if only of the type used at Hiroshima, exist, there have as yet been no signs 
that one has been built or tested. The most logical reason would seem to be the 
rudimentary state of Chinese industry, despite the efforts of the last ten years, 





17 Ibid., pp. 190—91. 
18 Sunday Times, November 30, 1952. 
18 Jen Min Jih Pao, January 16, 1951. 
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and lack of the necessary capital. Financially, China is already hard pressed to 
meet payments for imports of grain from Canada and Australia while main- 
taining industrial production at its present level. Without an immense expansion 
of industry, work on nuclear weapons would be impossible, but such an expansion 
would tequire gigantic material and financial resources which at the moment 
China is not in a position to obtain. 


There are other signs that confirm the view that China is unlikely to have an 
atomic bomb in the near future. At the time when the Soviet Union did not have 
nuclear armaments, Communist propaganda did all in its power to belittle the 
importance of such weapons. It is true that even after the explosion of the first 
Soviet atomic bomb, Soviet propaganda continued to assert that atomic weapons 
alone could not ensure victory and that, as in the past, the decisive factor in war 
was the human element, Nevertheless, the derogatory attitude toward nuclear 
weapons was no longer in evidence, and it was fully acknowledged that nuclear 
weapons could cause mankind the most appalling damage. In 1953, Malenkov 
even stated that an atomic war would mean the end of civilization and there would 
be no victors in such a war. Even now, Khrushchev lays stress on the huge losses 
that a nuclear war would entail. 


In this respect, Chinese propaganda today bears a marked resemblance to 
Soviet propaganda before 1949. It categorically denies that nuclear weapons can 
have any overall effect on the course of a new world war. À typical example of 
this approach is provided by a statement made by Chinese Communist leader 
Chang Chieh in August 1960: 


Atomic bombs are paper tigers with which the American reactionaries are 
trying to frighten the people. Of course, such bombs are weapons for mass murder, 
but what decides victory or defeat in war is the people and not one or two new 
weapons.?0 


The present Defense Minister, Ling Piao, also laid stress on the danger of 
overestimating the importance of nuclear weapons in a speech at a conference of 
Army political workers in 1960: 


We need both weapons and men, but we attach greater importance to the role 
of man. The spiritual atomic bomb, he., man’s ideological consciousness and 
courage, is much more powerful and useful than the material atomic bomb. And 
only we can forge this spiritual weapon. Our enemies cannot. Therefore it is some- 
thing which is ours alone; imperialism has no way to compete with us.®4 


It should, of course, be borne in mind that Chinese propaganda on the subject 
of nuclear war has two sides. Comments such as those quoted above are meant 
for domestic consumption. The Chinese people, and in particular the army, must 
be made to believe that in the event of a war an enemy equipped with nuclear 
weapons and rockets will have no advantage over Chinese forces with relatively 
primitive equipment. They must be convinced that the victory of the Communist 


20 Kwangsi Jit Pao, August 13, 1960. 
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cause is guaranteed despite the enemy’s technical superiority. Propaganda intended 
for audiences abroad, particularly the peoples of Southeast Asia, strikes a very 
different note. One of its main features is the call to create an atom-free zone in 
the Pacific area. The danger which a nuclear war would present in this area, far 
from being minimized, is stressed to the greatest possible extent. An atom-free zone 
in Asia was first called for at a conference in Cairo in January 1958 and later in 
the same year Nehru demanded the establishment of such a zone in the Pacific 
area. Khrushchev turned to this subject in his speech to the Twenty-First Party 
Congress in January 1959: 


The Pacific Ocean has become the main testing ground for American atomic 
weapons. All this makes imperative the need to avert war, particularly atomic war, 
in this part of the world. There would seem to be a better chance here than else- 
where, as the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic, the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, as well as India, 
Indonesia, Burma and other states in this area are championing the cause of peace. 
Their joint stand for prohibition of atomic weapons and their testing could be of 
decisive help ın preserving peace in the Pacific. The initiative of these countnes 
would be supported by the people of Japan and other countries of the Pacific Basin. 
A zone of peace, and above all a zone free of atomic weapons, can and must be 
established in the Far East and the entire Pacific Basin.?? 


The Chinese press reacted to this statement with a long article in Jen Min Jib 
Pao expressing full Chinese solidarity with Khrushchev’s proposals. However, 
both the Soviet proposals and the Chinese supporting statement were so vague 
that it remained uncertain what the leaders of the two Communist states under- 
stood by the term “Pacific Basin.” At first the areas concerned appeared to in- 
clude the Indochina peninsula, India and China, but it was not clear whether they 
might also extend to certain Far Eastern areas of the Soviet Union. A Moscow 
Radio broadcast of January 30, 1960, further specified North Korea, Indonesia 
and Burma. Communist China, on the other hand, went considerably further. 
In an interview he gave in April 1958, President of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences Kuo Mo-jo had already suggested the ne of Australia, New 
Zealand and even parts of South America.?8 


An atom-free zone continues to figure prominently in Chinese propaganda 
and is brought up every time relations between China and her Asian neighbors 
are under discussion. Premier Chou En-lai also had a great deal to say on the sub- 
ject at a reception held in the Swiss embassy in Peking in 1960: 


We advocate that the countries of Asia and others around the Pacific, including 
the United States, conclude a peace pact of mutual non-aggression and turn the whole 
of this area into a zone free of nuclear weapons. This is, of course, a direction in 
which efforts will have to be made for a long period, but we will exert ourselves 
unremittingly to this end.*4 





22 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
23 Peking Review, April 18, 1958. 
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Whether the Chinese Communists genuinely hope to reach agreement on this 
problem is difficult to say. Recent events and statements suggest rather that the 
propaganda campaign conducted in conjunction with the Soviet Union is aimed 
more at discrediting American nuclear tests in the Pacific and making impossible 
the use of nuclear weapons in any war that might break out in this part of the 
world. By means of propaganda, the Chinese Communist Party hopes to create 
such a psychological barrier against the use of these weapons that it would be 
impossible for the Western powers to employ them. 


All in all, it would seem that the reports which have appeared in the Western 
press of impending Chinese atomic explosions are decidedly premature. Chinese 
industry is certainly not sufficiently advanced to carry through a program of 
nuclear armaments, even allowing for the possible possession by China of con- 
siderable scientific knowledge of the subject, without Soviet aid. This the Soviet 
leaders seem reluctant to provide. Certainly there is no definite evidence of col- 
laboration between the two countries on production of nuclear weapons, or of 
the Soviet Union’s offering to supply China with the necessary aircraft or missiles 
which would be required to make them effective. Moreover, the tone of Chinese 
propaganda indicates that in a possible war the Chinese armed forces can look 
forward to no indigenous nuclear support and that the Communist leaders would 
prefer simply to have the use of nuclear weapons prohibited. Unfortunately, the 
rumors which have circulated in the West have undoubtedly affected the policies 
of certain countries of the free world, misleading not merely journalists and the 
general public, but even responsible statesmen. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Agriculture 


Strained Grain Production Targets for 1961 


The planning of a country’s economy entails the elaboration of a system of 
measures which are properly integrated with one another, whose feasibility is 
guaranteed and which are normally founded upon the latest achievements of 
science and technology. Above all, due account must be taken of requirements 
on the one hand and of the available resources on the other. When, therefore, 
the Soviet government and Party adopted the measures that they did to prevent 
a recurrence in 1961 of the agricultural setbacks that had occurred the previous 
year, one may well have asked oneself how it was that the very country that was 
the first to adopt a planned economy was now, thirty-three years later, abandoning 
it as soon as it encountered serious difficulties. 


After the Central Committee’s plenary meeting of January 1961, at which the 
difficulties of Soviet agriculture were fully aired, Khrushchev embarked upon 
a tour of the country’s most important agricultural regions, which resulted in 
the adoption of a number of obligations in various areas to produce and surrender 
to the state certain quantities of agricultural produce in 1961. During May and 
June, the obligations adopted by all the Union republics except the RSFSR were 
published in the Soviet press. Since these obligations were given after the spring 
sowing, or at least the main preparatory work for sowing, had been completed, it 
was possible to some extent to foresee the possibility of their execution; in fact, 
however, the targets set are so high as to be scarcely attainable even if the harvest 
is carried out in model fashion. It may therefore be assumed that the obligations 
were given under pressure from local Party organizations. So far from being the 
result of efficient planning, then, the obligations constitute a task imposed by 
the Party, failure to execute which will entail for local agricultural workers 
consequences similar to those that followed upon the grain difficulties of 1960. 


The obligations concern not only cereals but also meat and dairy produce, 
potatoes, cotton, etc. Since, however, the cereal group—especially as understood 
in Soviet statistics-comprises a variety of crops, including legumes, used for 
both human and animal consumption, it will be enough to consider the commit- 
ments made regarding the cultivation and surrender to the state of crops in this 
group. Production and state deliveries of cereals in the USSR as a whole in the 
` years 1956—60 and the quantities promised for 1961 are as follows (to the nearest 
hundred thousand tons): 
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Tons 
127,600,000 
105,000,000 
141,200,000 
125,900,000 
135,600,000 
165,100,000 





State Deliverws —— 

Percentage of 

Tons Preceding Year 

54,100,006 — 

35,400,000 65.0 
56,900,000 162.0 
46,600,000 82.0 
46,700,000 100.2 
62,300,000 133.0 


* Quantities promused, 
SOURCES: Selskoe kboaparstro SSSR. Statuticheshy sherk (Soviet Agticalture: A Statistical Compibstion), Moscow, 1960, p 196, 


and the table below. 

It will be noticed that the only year in which the increase in grain production 
over the preceeding year exceeded that planned for 1961 was 1958, which was 
the best year in respect of grain production in the whole of the last decade, just 
as 1957 was the worst, while the absolute quantities promised for 1961 actually 
exceed those obtained in 1958 by over 20,000,000 tons. The ambitiousness of the 
1961 obligations becomes even more apparent when they ate compared with the 
actual figures for 1959 according to the various Union republics: 














Total Production State Delrveries 
Promised for 
1959 1961 1959 1961 
Tons 

RSFSR ..........000- 69,638,000 94,540,000 26,912,000 35,000,000 
Ukrainian SSR ....... 27,517,000 35,246,000 7,379,000 11,065,000 
Kazakh SSR . ....... 19,085,000 23,000,000 11,473,000 14,754,000 
Moldavian SSR ....... 2,391,000 2,344,000 316,000 492,000 
Belorussian SSR... .. 1,958,000 2,809,000 185,000 250,000 
Lithuanian SSR ...... 977,000 1,185,000 2,800 65,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR..... 855,000 1,030,000 130,000 130,000 
Georgian SSR .... . 819,000 1,159,000 25,000 165,000 
Kirghiz SSR ......... 613,000 1,020,000 63,000 130,000 
Latvian SSR  .... e 611,000 824,000 26,000 65,000 
Uzbek SSR 6546-45 0538 562,000 737,000 107,000 130,000 
Estonian SSR ..... .. 353,000 453,000 1,600 30,000 
Armenian SSR ....... 235,000 282,000 2,600 30,000 
Tadzhik SSR ........ 232,000 322,000 14,000 30,000 
Turkmen SSR ....... 59,000 120,000 100 16,000 
TOAL sah eed Oar 125,905,000 165,071,000 46,637,100 62,352,000 


SOURCES: Serko kbeayessive SSSR: Staltsticbesky shormk (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, 
94—95 and 210—11; Pravda, January 11,1961, Selrkaya xiuxx, May 28 and 30, Jane 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14, 17, 18 and 20, and July 1, 1961. 
‘The following observations may be made on the basis of these figures. Kazakh- 
stan is supposed to be increasing its total grain output this year by nearly 4,000,000 
tons over the 1959 level and its state deliveries by 3,281,000 tons, so that it will - 
have for its own needs something over 8,240,000 tons, of which 3,900,000 tons 
will be required for seed, not to mention the quantities required for feeding the 
population of over nine million and the republic’s livestock. Even more remark- 
able is Turkmenia’s obligation to double her grain output as against 1959 and 
to sutrender to the state 160 times as much as in that year. If the republics under- 
take such obligations and the central government accepts them, Khrushchev’s 
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complaints of demands by the republics for the return of part of the grain sur- 
- rendered to the state would appear to be unjustified. The large increases in grain 
output promised by the RSFSR and the Ukraine are evidently to be achieved by 
increasing their output of corn. In 1960, the Ukraine produced 2,900,000 tons 
of this crop and in 1961 proposes to increase this to 15,000,000 tons, which is not 
far short of half her entire cereal output. Corn output in the RSFSR was 2,200,000 
tons in 1960 and is to be 7,500,000 tons this year. In 1959, four republics— 
Lithuania, Armenia, Turkmenia and Estonia—were virtually freed from the 
obligation to surrender grain to the state. This year, these republics intend to 
effect considerable increases in both total output and state deliveries of cereals. 
It is not entirely clear how they are to do this: Armenia and Turkestan cannot 
produce enough grain to satisfy the needs of their own population, and if they 
succeed in effecting the increases promised, the amount of grain per head of the 
population that will be left for the whole of the year will be respectively 150 and 
70 kilograms. 


It therefore seems clear that these obligations were given, not as the result of 
careful thought on the part of those responsible for them, but under pressure, 
i.e., that they are not founded on a proper. estimate of the resources available. 
The main point, however, is that whether the republics succeed in fulfilling their 
promises with regard to total grain production or not, they will be obliged to 
surrender the promised amounts to the state. We have already described in these 
columns the new system of controlling state purchases of agricultural produce, 
whereby an army of state inspectors is entrusted with the task of ensuring that 
the contracts for delivering produce to the state are carried out. If they succeed, 
it is the local population in the agricultural areas that will have to pay for the 


thoughtless commitments undertaken under pressure from their Party leaders. 


V. Kangurisev 


The Soviet Harvest—The Prospects 


The speeches made by Khrushchev on the agricultural situation prior to the 
Central Committee plenary session of last January indicated that he had gathered 
plenty of evidence of serious shortcomings with which to confront those Party 
officials responsible. The crisis was such that even before the plenary session a 
number of emergency measures had been drawn up and, in part, implemented. 
These included reorganization of the Ministry of Agriculture and its branch 
organs, a plan for the overhaul of the state agricultural purchasing apparatus, and 
formation of a new body to supply collective farms with equipment and fertilizers. 
A reshuffle of top-ranking Party officials responsible for agriculture was begun: 
Minister of Agriculture Matskevich was among the first to lose his post and the 
entire leadership of the Central Committee department for agriculture was 





1 Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, pp. 22—27. 
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replaced. After the plenary session, the ministers of agriculture in nine Union 
republics were removed and in some of the republics Party and government 
leaders not directly concerned with agricultural policy fell victims to the purge. 
Some of the latter were expelled from the Party and threatened with trial on 
charges of fraud and deliberate deception in their reports on the agricultural 
situation in their respective areas. The purge is still continuing. 


Once again, as in previous years, the Soviet leaders decided that the answer to 
the crisis must be measures to secure a heavy increase in grain production, which 
is regarded as the key to progress in all branches of Soviet agriculture. Conse- 
quently, immediately after the January plenary session, at which a resolution to 
this effect was passed, a massive propaganda campaign was launched in the coun- 
tryside to stimulate preparations for the spring sowing. In the Moscow Oblast, 
alone, 700 agitation groups, composed of experienced Party and governmental 
workers and specialists, were organized,+ while in the Ukraine a special associ- 
ation was formed to provide assistance to collective and state farms by securing 
the cooperation of industrial enterprises in the repair of agricultural machinery 
and by encouraging mechanization, under the patronage of industry.* 


This spring, however, the traditional grain-erowing regions of the Soviet 
Union were left to rely on their own resources to arrange for the spring sowing, 
while the attention of the authorities was concentrated on improving conditions 
for agricultural work in the virgin lands, especially on the state farms of Kazakh- 
stan. Top priority has been given to delivery of machinery in sufficient quantities 
to guarantee that for every thousand hectares sown there are not less than eleven 
tractors, three combines and three trucks. 


To speed up construction of farm buildings, housing accommodation and 
other amenities in the virgin lands, large numbers of special teams were dispatched 
from the main Soviet industrial centers, and fifteen of these, each containing 
200 men, were already in action by the beginning of May.’ In addition, a new 
soi) study institute was set up and charged with surveying an area of 13 million 
hectares of virgin land by the spring of 1962, after which each state farm will 
receive a detailed soil chart with recommendations on how best to exploit its 
Jand.¢ 

To help swell the labor force during harvest time, a special decree has been 
passed which restores the incentive of a 15 percent wage bonus for all those 
willing to take up permanent work in the virgin lands. This measure had been 
first introduced at the start of the virgin lands campaign in 1954—55.5 The Mia- 
istry of Defense also instructed army units to direct servicemen demobilized under 
the recent reduction of the armed forces to permanent work on collective and 





1 Pravda, Match 17, 1961. 

2 Pravda Ukrainy, March 29, 1961. 

3 Pravda, April 28, 1961. 

4 Kazakbstanskaya pranda, May 7, 1961. 
5 Ibid., Jane 9, 1961. 
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state farms in the region.® Finally, an extra 2,000 million rubles over and above 
the previously-fixed budget figure has been allocated for the cultivation of the 
virgin lands, although it appears from articles which have been published in the 
Soviet press that even the normal budget appropriations have not been fully used 


every year.’ 


This year, spring sowing in Kazakhstan was completed two weeks earlier than 
in 1960, and 24 million hectares of spring crops were sown, including 17 million 
hectares of wheat. The area under buckwheat has been greatly increased and, 
at Khrushchev’s express command, 17,000 hectares of sugar beets for cattle feed 
have also been sown. By May 25, 12,700,000 hectares of wheat, 1 percent more 
than the planned figure,’ had been sown in the virgin lands, but in the rush to 
meet sowing deadlines there was from the start considerable neglect of scientific 
methods, which had given rise to serious anxiety about the harvest, and even 
Kazakhstan Party Secretary Kunaev felt compelled to expréss his dissatisfaction 
in the press.1° 


Information on the state of the harvest in Kazakhstan is as yet very scanty, 
but it is the first time that early sowing has been carried out in this region on a 
large scale and many Soviet experts are convinced that when spring arrives early, 
especially in the northern parts of Kazakhstan, it is advisable to delay large-scale 
sowing until the middle of May, particularly on land which is heavily prone to 
weeds, so that the latter can be cleared before sowing takes place. Experience has 
also shown that April sowing results in yields two to three centners less per 
hectare, and in some cases crops are lost owing to the invariable June droughts.14 
Academician Lysenko was alone in recommending, during his tour of the virgin 
lands in 1960, that the spring sowing be carried out as early as possible in order 
to protect the harvest from early winter frosts and snow, but evidently his advice 
has been accepted by Khrushchev. This year, quite apart from Party directives, the 
early spring brought forward the sowing period as compared with preceding years: 
24,300,000 hectares had been sown by April 20-some 9 million hectares more 
than by the same date in 1960. But after this date the speed of sowing began to 
decline rapidly, and by May 20 only 103,900,000 hectares (5,200,000 less than in 
1960) had been sown, and sowing was not finally completed until June 10, ten 
days later than last year. However, according to the Soviet press, the plan was 
slightly overfulfilled, with a total sown area of 132 million hectares.1* Unfortu- 
nately, this early sowing, combined with the hot weather, has caused a heavy 
growth of weeds on the virgin lands, and it is reported in the Soviet press that in 
many places wheat has become choked with weeds which it is too late to clear. 





è Krasnaya zvezda, May 11, 1961. 
? Razakbstanskaya pravda, May 16, 1961. 
8 Ibid. 
° Thid., May 10, 1961. 
10 Ibid., June 9, 1961. 
11 Ossoenie tselinnykh i zalexbnykb zemel (Cultivation of Virgin and Marginal Lands), Moscow, 1956, 
p. 195. 
12 Selskaya zhizn, June 14, 1961. 
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The same is true, apparently, of some areas in the Ukraine, where “crops on col- 
lective farms are drowned in weeds.”13 The corn crop is one of the biggest 
sufferers in this respect, and state farm managers in the Kokchetav Oblast are 
accused of “merely paying lipservice to the importance of the corn harvest, 
while failing to look after it.”14 On many farms the corn is so badly overgrown 
with weeds that the individual rows are indistinguishable. 


There is also plenty of evidence that preparations for the harvest are suffering 
as much this year as last from bad planning and delays, and in some areas the sit- 
uation is said to be worse than in 1960. One of the main causes is lack of machinery. 
Even in the southern Ukraine, large numbers of tractors and combines have not 
. been repaired in time,?5 and it is reported from Irkutsk Oblast that two-thirds of 
the combine fleet has still not been put in working order. This slow rate of 
progress is giving rise to fears of a repetition of last year’s heavy losses, when 
much grain was still standing in the fields at the onset of winter.1* In the Virgin 
Lands Krai and Pavlodar Oblast, only about a quarter of the available combines 
had been overhauled by July 10, as compared with 40 percent last year, while in 
the adjacent Kokchetav and Kustanai oblasts many thousands of combines, 
reapers, grain cleaners and other machines are awaiting repair.1? On some farms 
in Kokchetav Oblast, repair teams have not even been organized, since farm 
managers are awaiting arrival of mechanics from the Ukraine and the southern 
RSFSR. Some state farms are not even troubling to repair any of their old ma- 
chinery, preferring to rely on receiving new machines in time for the harvest.18 


This failure to renovate machinery is, in fact, due not so much to negligence 
as to lack of spare parts, although nearly 800 Soviet factories are engaged in 
production of the latter. It appears that as much metal is being expended on 
manufacture of spare parts for tractors as is used to produce new machines. Yet, 
despite the shortage, chaotic planning in “Selkhozsoyuztekhnika,” the body 
responsible for supplying agricultural machinery, has resulted in an enormous 
quantity of unnecessary spare parts worth millions of rubles accumulating in 
depots and being written off as scrap metal.1® The main reasons why agricultural 
machinery becomes unserviceable so quickly on Soviet collective and state farms 
ate negligent storage, careless use, and repair by poorly-qualified mechanics. 
Every year, tens of thousands of seasonal tractor drivers and combine operators 
arrive in the virgin lands from all over the Soviet Union, and on their departure, 
mountains of wrecked machinery are left lying on the farms.®° Recently, 123,000 
tractors and 60,000 combines, many of which would have given several more 





13 Pravda Ukrainy, May 24, 1961. 

14 KRazakhstanskaya pravda, July 5, 1961. 
15 Prasda Ukrainy, June 27, 1961. 

18 Sovetskaya Rosstya, July 4, 1961. 

17 Pravda, July 12, 1961. 

18 Jhid. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 25, 1961. 
20 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 24, 1961. 
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years’ service, were written off as scrap in this way. As Kazakhstan Party 
Secretary Kunaev has commented: 


A considerable proportion of it [agricultural machinery] is used unproductively; 
some is dismantled for spare parts for other vehicles, taken out of service or written 
off. There is no method in the assignment of machinery. Many state farms continue 
to order machines in excess of their requirements.** 


In any case, the situation regarding tractor drivers and mechanics remains 
as acute as last year: according to Soviet estimates, the Tselinograd and Pavlodar 
oblasts need 100,000 mechanics for the harvest, but by July they had only 40,000.23 
This year’s early spring and the increased area under barley and other crops which 
ripen quickly have brought harvesting time forward. Yet every attempt over the 
last few years to form permanent teams of drivers and mechanics in the virgin 
lands has foundered owing to chronic fluctuation of the labor force, caused by 
bad working and living conditions, the climate and, last but not least, by the fact 
that much of the labor for the harvest is composed of young people who have 
been compulsorily drafted to the virgin lands. 


Despite the negative factors mentioned above, the Soviet press is optimistic 
about this year’s harvest prospects. Heavy crops are reported in the Ukraine, the 
Northern Caucasus, Moldavia and in many oblasts along the Volga,*4 and every 
effort is being made to bring in the harvest with as little delay as possible. Two 
and even three reapers are being attached to each tractor and combines and 
tractors are being driven at speeds varying between 16 and 18 kilometers an 
hour*’—with the result, however, that as much as a quarter of the grain is left 
on the fields. Over-hasty work on picking up and threshing the corn is causing 
losses of up to 30 percent,?® and in the case of overripe corn, up to 50 percent.?? 
In early July it was reported that large amounts of grain are left behind on the 
roads on the way to reception points; in the Northern Caucasus, for example, the 
roads leading to Krasnodar are so thickly strewn with grain dropped from the 
trucks that it can be collected in sackfuls. 28 


It is evident that this year’s drive to achieve the greatly increased target for 
grain production is beset by precisely the same obstacles as in 1960: faulty planning 
and organization, failure to observe the elementary rules of agricultural practice, 
uneconomic use of machinery and personnel, even where they are available, and 
general negligence. If the republics are to meet the obligation imposed on them 
by the Party plannets, the most strenuous efforts will be required. 


S. Rabysh 


al Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 25, 1961, 
33 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, June 9, 1961. 
23 Pravda, July 12, 1961. 

RA NSelskaya zbizn, July 8, 1961. 

35 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 8, 1961. 

%8 Presda, July 11, 1961. 

2? Selshkaya zhizn, July 12, 1961. 

28 Sovetskaya Rosstya, July 7, 1961. 
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Military Affairs 


The Strategic Importance of Soviet Inland Waterways 


The importance attached in the USSR to the development of a coast-to-coast 
` network of inland waterways and the emphasis placed by Soviet propaganda on 
the economic consequences of this development invite speculation on the ulti- 
mate motives which prompted the Soviet government to undertake this costly 
program of construction. One motive frequently suggested by Western observers 
is the strategic desirability of direct communication by water between the seas 
bordering the USSR. This is supported by the fact that the tremendous cost of 
carrying out such a program is not easy to justify economically. Despite the 
construction of giant plants, the generation of electricity by water power in 1957 
was planned to make up no more than 16.4 percent of the total output, the rest 
being accounted for by thermal stations.1 The linking up of waterways in the 
European USSR has not led to a corresponding development of inland navigation, 
which represented 24.8 percent of the total volume of traffic in 1913 and only 
5.3 percent in 1958,? while-the absolute increase during the same period from 
28,900 million to 85,500 million kilometer-tons was chiefly due to increases in 
' lumber floating and the transportation of building materials to construction 
sites.5 Little as yet is to be heard of the results of irrigation schemes, with the 
exception of a few projects in the southern and Central Asian republics, which 
for the most part are not connected with the development of inland waterways. 


The seemingly disproportionate cost of developing the USSR’s inland water- 
ways in terms of both finance and labor prompts one to ask whether other aims, 
possibly of a strategic nature, are not thereby being pursued. The Soviet desire 
for maritime recognition became evident before World War I with the launching 
of an ambitious shipbuilding program providing for the construction of battle- 
ships, cruisers, numerous destroyers and submarines. This program was resumed 
in 1945 and pursued energetically, with the result that although modern develop- 
ments have led to a reorientation toward rocket weapons and atomic power, the 
USSR has succeeded in making herself, quantitatively speaking at least, the second 
naval power of the world. According to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the Soviet Navy at 
present possesses about 2,900 warships, including 32 cruisers, 180 destroyers, 
500 submarines and over 2,000 minesweepers, submarine chasers, E-boats, etc. 
Since, however, the USSR’s naval forces have to be divided into four independent 
fleets, which in an emergency can be neither combined nor appreciably reinforced 
by transferring ships from one to the other, the total number of warships is in 
reality not so important as it might at first appear. The Arctic and Far East fleets 
have a tenuous communication link round the north of Siberia, but those in the 





1 Karl Kruger, UdSSR — Unser Wissen uber die Sowjetunion, Berlin, 1957, p. 351. 

3 Narodnoe khozyastvo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1958: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, pp. 543, 550—51 and 564—65. 

3 Ibid., pp. 564—65., 
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Baltic and Black Seas have to be prepared for the possibility of being isolated in 
time of war. It is therefore evident that a direct link between the Black Sea, the 
Arctic and the Baltic would enhance the striking power of the naval forces 
stationed in each of them and make it possible to adopt a more offensive naval 
policy than is at present feasible. 


The: military importance of inland waterways lies partly in their ability to 
facilitate the bringing up of reinforcements, The order in which the construction 
of such waterways is undertaken shows, however, that this particular function 
is not regarded as being of primary importance. The strategic significance of the 
inland waterways lies rather in the possibility of transferring naval forces from 
one theater of operations to another. For this purpose, however, only two com- 
munication systems need be considered: those linking the Arctic with the Baltic 
and both of these with the Black Sea and the Caspian. Naturally, the strategic 
importance of these routes depends on their size and general capacity, since this 
limits the number and size of vessels which they can take. 


x 


The Black Sea—Baltic Waterway, which in the north joins the waterway 
linking the Baltic and White Seas and so in effect communicates with the Arctic 
as well, has a total length of about 4,500 kilometers. Its four main sections are: 


1. The Lower Don from its mouth to Kalach. At T'simlyansky there are two 
locks of similar dimensions to those on the Volga-Don Canal. Below this point, 
the channel has to be dredged. The entire stretch from Kalach to the sea is reck- 
oned as a third-class waterway.* In 1957, the minimum depth of fairway was 
2.8 meters and radius of curves 350-600 meters. It is planned in the next few 
years to increase the depth by further dredging to 3.3 meters,5 and to construct 
three more locks, but the work will not be completed before 1970. 


2. The Volga-Don Canal, 101 kilometers in length, with 13 locks. The 
surface width varies between 70 and 80 meters, and the depth between 4.1 and 4.3 
meters.* The locks have a working breadth of 18 meters and a depth of water 
of about 3.65 meters, possibly more.’ 


3. The Volga from Stalingrad to the Rybinsk Reservoir is a first-class water- 
way which by the construction of six locks has been converted into a series of 
giant reservoirs. In 1957, according to the Waterways Authority, the minimum 


í The inland waterways of the Soviet Union are divided into seven classes, the first three being 
reckoned as major waterways. Those in the first class have a mean depth of more than 3 meters, a mini- 
mum depth of more than 2 meters and a 600—1,000 meter minimum radius of curves, Those in the thud 
class have a mean depth of 2.4—1.8 meters, a minimum depth of 2.01.2 meters and a 350—600 meter 
minimum radius of turves. 

5 Rechnos transport, 1957, No. 11, pp. 41—43. 

8 Ibid., 1960, No. 3, p. 37. 

? These figures are estimated on the basis of a diagrarn that appeared in Rechno: transport, 1960, No. 3, 
p. 34. 
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ee”. : 
depth of fairway was between 3 and 3.2 meters. By 1965, after the completion 
of a lock at Cheboksary, this should be increased to 3.75—4 meters.® 


4. The Mariinsky Canal System, which begins at Cherepovets, with the dis- 
emboguement of the Sheksna into the Rybinsk Reservoir, continues sia the 
Beloe Lake and joins the Baltic-White Sea Waterway at Lake Onega. In its 
present form, it has a total length of something less than 400 kilometers and 
includes 43 locks, which, although with a uniform depth of 2.13 meters, are of 
varying length and breadth. The smallest locks are 10.5 meters wide and 77 
meters long.® 


After World War I, a start was made on the construction of a completely 
new system of canals linking the Volga with the Baltic. This is to comprise 
several canals and a total of nine locks, of dimensions equal to those on the 
Volga-Don Canal. The work is still dragging on: according to the latest infor- 
mation, the system should be brought into operation in 1963 and completed in 
1965,10 


The system connecting the Baltic with the White Sea begins near Leningrad, 
proceeds via the Neva, Lake Ladoga and the Svir River to Lake Onega, which is 
connected with the White Sea by the White Sea Canal. Soviet specialized literature 
is almost entirely silent on the subject of this system, but it is known that since 
the canalization of the Svir River the section between the Baltic and Lake Onega 
has been open to vessels with a carrying capacity of 5,000 tons, i.e., the minimum 
depth of fairway is 2.8-3.0 meters and the radius of curves at least 675—700 meters. 
The bottleneck of this system is the 227-kilometer-long White Sea Canal, with 
19 single- and double-chamber locks, mostly built of wood. Its southern section 
was heavily damaged in World War II, but was restored in 1946. In 1953—58, 
extensive modernization was carried out, in the course of which the old wooden 
sluicegates were replaced by steel ones, the concrete foundations reinforced and 
the wooden ribbing of the lock walls entirely replaced.1! In addition, the canal 
was regulated and rocks obstructing navigation were removed by means of 
explosives. At the same time, the locks were adapted for automatic electric re- 
mote control, for which two additional power plants are under construction. 
Despite these improvements, however, the canal can still only be used by vessels 
with a carrying capacity of about 2,000 tons,!*i.e., vessels with a length of about 
90 meters, a beam of 13 meters and a draught of 2.8 meters. It may therefore be 
confidently assumed that the working width of the locks is no more than 14 
meters and the depth of water does not exceed 3 meters. 





8 Calculated on the basis of the draught of the largest motor cargo vessels operating in these waters, 
which have a capacity of 5,000 tons and draw about 3.5 meters. 
9 V, N. Borodin, Novye vodnye puis > Sotsialisticheskaya rekonsiruktsiya vodnogo transporta (New Water- 
ways: The Socialist Reconstruction of Water Transportation), Moscow, 1932, p. 23. 
10 Rechnoi transport, 1959, No. 3, pp. 28—31. 
11 Jbid., 1958, No. 8, pp. 28—29. 
12 Thid., 1958, No. 6, pp. 18—21. 
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In order to complete the ‘picture, the following points should be noted. 


1. Because of freezing up in winter, Soviet inland waterways are navigable 
on the average for 180-185 days in the year. 


2. The water level is determined by the melting snows in the spring and the 
relatively small rainfall in summer and early fall. It rises by leaps and bounds in 
April, reaches its highest point in May and then falls quickly to reach its lowest 
level at the end of June. Then it remains more or less unchanged, depending on 
the rainfall, until the fall, At high water, the reduced height of the bridges con- 
stitutes the main obstacle, at low water the reduced depth. The most advantageous 
condition is reached between the end of May and middle of June and again, 
unless the winter begins unduly early, in October. 


3. The minimum depth of fairway and working width of locks provide an 
indication of the size of vessels using the waterways only when taken in con- 
junction with the security regulations. According to thése: (a) the length of the 
vessel may not normally exceed one fifth of the smallest radius of curves on the 
waterway, with the exception of specifically indicated reaches, where it may 
equal one third of the radius of curves; (b) in a fairway up to 3 meters deep, 
the clearance under the vessel must be at least 15 centimeters; over 3 meters deep, 
at least 20 centimeters. In the case of canals, the minimum clearance is respectively 
20 and 30 centimeters; in that of locks built of concrete, it is 30 centimeters when 
the depth of water is less than 2.5 meters, 50 centimeters when the depth is over 
2.5 meters. In addition, the clearance in such locks between vessel and lock wall 
is to be respectively 40, 50 and 100 centimeters when the working width of the 
lock is 10, 20 and 30 meters. 1? 


4, According to A. A. Soyuzov, the draught of the largest vessel permitted 
to use a given waterway is reckoned as being over 50 percent greater than the 
minimum depth of the waterway at low water, in order to make better use of the 
waterway’s capacity.44 (This regulation deserves particular attention since it 
provides a more reliable indication of the capacity of a waterway than data on 
canal construction or regulation, which are often not entirely accurate.) Apart 
from the big oil barges with a carrying capacity of up to 12,000 tons, which with 
a draught of about 3.5 meters are used only on the Volga, the largest vessels 
envisaged by Soviet construction plans for the country’s inland waterways, 
including the route from the Baltic to the Black Sea, are diesel-driven cargo boats 
with a carrying capacity of 5,000 tons dry cargo and about 5,700 tons liquid 
cargo. These have a maximum draught of 3.5-3.55 meters, which implies that 
the minimum depth of water on the Baltic—Black Sea route does not exceed 
2.8—3 meters. 


5. It is important to remember that the development of Soviet inland water- 
ways has not resulted in their becoming, like the Kiel Canal for example, navigable 


13 Prasila tekbnicheskoi ekspluatatssi rechnogo transporta SSSR. (Regulations for the Technical Use of 
River Transportation in the USSR), Moscow, 1956, 


14 A. A. Soyuzov, Organizatsiya raboty rechnogo flota (Organization of the Operations of the River 
Fleet), Moscow, 1957. 
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for seagoing ships. Seagoing vessels, with the exception of small coastal craft, 
continue to be barred from using these waterways on account of their relatively 
great draught and high superstructure, so that goods have still to be transshipped 
from river çraft to seagoing ships at ports. Since only small coastal vessels can 
penetrate inland, the claim that Moscow became a “port on five seas” after the 
completion in 1952 of the Volga-Don Canal and the occasional reports of parades 
of naval vessels in the capital are no more than tricks of propaganda. 


* 


The capacity of inland waterways to accommodate warships passing from one 
sea to another is naturally limited by the minimum physical dimensions of any 
of the system’s sections. Even after 1970, the minimum depth of the Baltic—Black 
Sea System will probably be little more than 3 meters. Until 1963—65, the smallest 
locks on the Mariinsky section will continue to be no more than 77 meters long, 
10.3 meters wide and 2.13 meters deep, and on the Lower Don section the length 
of vessels will be restricted by the 350-600 meter radius of curves. The Baltic— 
White Sea System will similarly be limited by locks with a width of about 14 
meters and a depth of about 3 meters. 


Details of the Chief Types of Soviet Warships 








— lacement ——— — Drmght m 

Standard Pull Load Length Beam Mean Maximum 

Tons c Meters reee 
Cruiser “Sverdlov” Class ...........0005 15,450 19,200 206.7 210 48 7.3 
Destroyer “Kildin”? Class ...........005 3,000 — 127.0 13.0 — 4.6 
Destroyer “Kotlin”? Class ...........44. 2,850 3,885 127.5 12.5 -— 4.8 
Destroyer “Tallin” Clags...........0. 006. — 3,500 129.9 13.2 — 4.6 
Destroyer “Skory” Class..........00000e 2,600 3,500 1260 123 ao 3.9 
Submarine “Z” Class... 0... cee cece eee 1,850 2,250 93.0 8.4 — 5.1 
Submarine “W” Class ...........00 eee 1,050 1,300 13.5 7.2 — 4,2 
Submarine “Q” Class 2.0... . cece ewes 650 800 54.0 6.3 — 4,3 
Submarine “M-Y” Class ...sesssrassaso — 350 50.2 4.8 — 3.6 
Frigate “Riga” Clabs Loose redieri torian 1,200 1,600 88.5 94 29 3.3 
Minesweeper “T 43” Class...........0-- 530 -l 60.0 8.2 — 2.7 
Submarine Chaser “Kronstadt” Class..... 300 — 50.2 5.8 — ae | 


SOURCE: Jam's Fepiting Sheps, 1959—60, London, 1960, 
NOTE: The full load displacement and draught of submarines refer to when they are sucfaced 


It will be seen from these figures that only the smaller types of seagoing vessels 
can at present use the inland waterways. Owing to the bottleneck of the Mariinsky 
Canal System with its small locks, the Baltic~Black Sea System is navigable only 
for small vessels such as submarine chasers, torpedo boats, minesweepers and 
perhaps coastal submarines of the “M-V” class. After the completion of the new 
Volga—Baltic Waterway and the canalization of the Lower Don, the size of vessels 
traveling between the Baltic and the Black Sea will be limited by the dimensions 
of the locks on the Volga-Don Canal and the Volga—Baltic waterway. They will 
then also include, at a generous estimate, submarines of the “Q” and “W” classes, 
frigates of the “Riga” class and destroyers of the “Skory” class. Even so, it will 
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be necessary to reduce their draught by about one meter either by partial dis- 
mantling or by the use of pontoons. Modern destroyers of the “Tallin,” “Kotlin” 
or ‘‘Kidlin” classes could only be allowed to use the waterways after everything 
removable had been dismantled, including the masts, radar equipment, fire 
control equipment and armaments. Cruisers are out of the question. The White 
Sea Canal remains unnavigable for modern destroyers and submarines of the 
=O “OW? and “Z” classes. - 


Since smaller vessels are designed mainly for the defense of home coastal 
waters and since the naval superiority of an enemy would permit the latter to 
choose his point of attack, itis very unlikely that the Soviet naval command envis- 
ages the likelihood of laying a part of the Soviet coast bare by withdrawing any 
considerable number of coastal defense craft. Even if the enemy were to concen- 
trate his forces to attack a particular point, the bringing up of small naval vessels 
through the inland waterways would not be easy and would, moreover, require 
one or two months to complete. 


The strategic transfer of warships is linked with even greater difficulties. 
Since the passage from Rostov-on-Don to Leningrad takes from 25 to 30 days, 
the transfer of a considerable number of destroyers or submarines would in- 
evitably mean that several vessels would be engaged in the waterway system 
simultaneously. Such a movement in wartime could scarcely escape an enemy’s 
notice, and there would be a danger of enemy air attacks on locks and dams that 
would leave the ships high and dry far from the sea. Moreover, such vessels 
would have to be dismantled and subsequently reconstructed, and this would 
necessitate their being laid up for considerable lengths of time both before and 
after the journey. A rapid and effective concentration of warships by this means 
is, therefore, impossible. In peacetime, the voyage round Western Europe or the 
Norwegian coast remains the best solution of such problems. 


It is quite possible that during the planning stage and until the end of World 
War H, or even until Stalin’s death, the Soviet naval command was active in 
promoting the development of the USSR’s inland waterways as a means of 
linking up the seas by which the country is bordered. Today, however, when the 
main arteries of this inland system are still awaiting final completion, it is clear 
that the development of modern weapons has rendered obsolete the views which 
led to this strategic development of the Soviet inland waterways: in the last 
ten or fifteen years, the character of naval fleets has changed through the develop- 
ment of rocket weapons, of atomic power and electronic devices. Although 
battleships and many cruisers have become obsolete as the main weapons of 
naval attack, their place is being taken not only by aircraft carriers but also by 
large destroyers and submarines, whose dimensions are constantly growing 
through being armed with rockets and modern weapons for defense against air 
or submarine attack and in many cases through their conversion to atomic power. 
It is noteworthy that in World War I the average displacement for destroyers was 
about 1,000 tons and in World War II about 2,000 tons, while today the 3,000- 
ton level is already felt to be inadequate. Many modern destroyers, including 
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some in the navies of the United States and Italy and also the latest types of Soviet 
destroyer, have reached the size of light cruisers. Submarines are showing a 
similar tendency: in World War H, most of them had a standard displacement of 
less than 1,500 and often less than 1,000 tons, while the use of atomic power and 
rocket armaments today leads to the construction of submarines with a displace- 
ment of 4,000 and more tons. Naturally, these developments impose considerable 
limitations upon the strategic usefulness of inland waterways. 


x 


The present attempt at an appraisal of the strategic importance of the USSR’s 
inland waterways should not be interpreted as being designed to depreciate the 
work that has been done in this feld in the USSR. The development of a network 
of waterways and the construction of numerous high-capacity hydroelectric power 
stations represent an achievement which will exert a favorable influence upon the 
country’s economic development and sooner or later repay the original cost. Even 
from the military point of view the new waterways signify an advance, since they 
permit ship movements that were previously impossible. 


M. P. Nitzks 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The centenary of Rabindranath Tagore’s birth, which occurred on May 5, was 
marked in the Soviet periodical press, as in the daily press, by a flood of articles. 
Little was reproduced of the poet’s own writings, which the pre-Revolutionary 
Russian intelligentsia first came to know in translation on the eve of World War J, 
when Tagore received the Nobel prize for literature. (The first volume to appear 
in the Russian language and bearing his name was the verse collection The 
Gardener, which produced a great impression upon the Russian reading public 
and made its influence felt in literature, theater and art.) Apart from the verses 
published in Aziya i Afrika segodaya, which were mentioned in these columns in 
the issue for May of this year, poetry by Tagore was published in the fifth issues 
for this year of Druzhba narodov (“The Age of a Poet,” in a translation from the 
Benghali by A. Gorbovsky), Novy mir (“My Songs”) and O&syabr (“The Harvest,” 
from the English translation made by Tagore himself). There was also a little 
in the daily press. 


It was announced that the centenary would also be marked by the commence- 
ment of a twelve-volume edition of Tagore’s works. The announcement stated 
that the edition would comprise the poet’s best works, including various verse 
collections, poems in prose, novels and short stories, including some hitherto 
unpublished in a Russian translation, literary criticism, selected press contri- 
butions and memoirs. 


There is no need to mention by name all the articles that appeared in con- 
junction with the anniversary: suffice it to say that some were contributed by the 
poet’s compatriots, while the rest came from the pens of a variety of people in 
the USSR, including the Chairman of the Peace Defense Committee and member 
of the World Peace Council, Nikolai Tikhonov, and the former Minister of the 
Far Eastern Republic and Chairman of the All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, F. Petrov. The most frequent subject was 
Tagore’s visit to Moscow in 1930, of which Molodot Kommunist (1961, No. 5) says: 


In September 1930, R. Tagore came to the Soviet Union. “I don’t want to die 
before I have seen the Soviet Union,” he said. The writer spent thirteen days in 
Moscow and during this time met students and Pioneers, talked with kolkhozniks, 
playwrights and artists. The result of the trip to this country were the Letters on 
Russia, which are full of enthusiasm for the feats of the Soviet people: “Everything 
that I saw astonished me. In eight years, education has changed the spiritual face 
of the entire population.... There are so many people and such lightning changes 
that one can scarcely imagine it all. The heart is gladdened when it sees how the 
river that has been dry for centuries has filled to overflowing, thanks to education. 
Everywhere life seethes... 
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Such sayings of Tagore’s are quoted in plenty. After having been met by 
F, Petrov, an old Bolshevik whose reminiscences of the event contributed to the 
stream of publications marking the centenary, and having received from him the 
information which the Soviet government deemed necessary, Tagore stayed in the 
USSR for thirteen days and proceeded to form hasty conclusions which can only 
astonish the unbiased reader. In 1930, the intelligentsia was being mercilessly op- 
pressed; the peasantry was groaning under the reign of terror which accompanied 
collectivization; people withdrew into themselves and were afraid to let drop 
an unnecessary word, for fear of being thrown into prison or a forced labor camp. 
According to some articles on Tagore, the Russian people under the Communist 
regime straightened backs previously bent by slavery, and everywhere struck 
the observer by their air of freedom and independence. This, according to 
Tagore, is to the credit of the Soviet regime. Tagore was evidently under the 
impression that Russia before the Revolution was a country of utter slavery, and 
his remarks in this vein are plentifully reproduced in the Soviet press. He would 
have done well to remember that the eighteenth-century Russian scholar, poet 
and scientist, M. V. Lomonosov, was the son of a peasant from the White Sea 
littoral; that Maxim Gorky, who sprang from the dregs of Russian society, was 
, active as a writer before the Revolution; that Chaliapin came from a modest 
milieu on the Volga; that the famous Kazan Sobor in Leningrad, now an anti- 
religious museum, is the work of the early nineteenth-century architect Andrei 
Voronikhin, a former serf liberated by Count Saltykov. 

The articles on Tagore in the Soviet press show, of course, an attempt to 
identify him with materialism, to deprive him of the idealistic and religious views 
with which, in fact, his work is permeated. Some found among his writings cer- 
tain lines which may be interpreted as indicating that he favored the use of force 
when striving for the ideal life. Others made use of his assertion that religious 
bigotry was worse than atheism, in order to portray him as siding with the 
enemies of religion. 

Such a presentation of the great Indian poet, philosopher and writer can only 
be regarded as a distortion of the true character of one who was misled on the 
subject of Russia and the Soviet Union by those with whom he was brought into 
contact during his brief stay on Soviet territory. Lally Loo 
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Three Studies of Khrushchev 


The Red Phoenix The Grand Tactician 
By Harry Scuwarrz By Lazar Pisrrak 


Khroshchev—A Political Portrait 
By Konrap KELLEN 


All published by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Before Stalin’s death, and even immediately afterward, Khrushchev was one 
of the Soviet political leaders least known in the West. Foreign observers, pre- 
occupied with more famous names such as Malenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov, 
paid him little attention. Yet now this peasant from Kursk Oblast has risen to 
the top, having consigned his better-known rivals to political oblivion on the way. 

All these three books are closely related in their subject matter. Harry Schwartz 
analyzes general developments in the Soviet Union since World War I, Lazar 
Pistrak describes Khrushchev’s career before Stalin’s death, and Konrad Kellen 
concentrates on events since Stalin’s death, with particular reference to the per- 
sonality of Khrushchev., 


* 


Schwattz’s book is, in fact, a collection of his articles previously published 
in the American press: here they are supplemented with a certain amount of 
connecting material which gives them a general unity. The author is particularly 
concerned with the gigantic technological progress which has taken place in the 
Soviet Union since 1945. At the end of the war, the Soviet Union lay in ruins and 
the United States had a monopoly of atomic weapons. Five years later, the balance 
of forces had been rudely shaken by the news that the Soviet Union had succeeded 
in exploding its own atomic bomb. Schwartz considers the underestimation of 
Soviet capabilities to be a basic weakness of the free world. As late as 1948, not 
only Western politicians but scientists too were of the opinion that the Soviet 
Union would be unable to manufacture an atomic bomb for at least 5—7 years. 


One measure of the extent of this underestimation is given in the published 
hearings of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer before an Atomic Energy Commission 
Special Personnel Security Board. Writing in April 1948, Dr. Oppenheimer had 
predicted that “for a long time to come” the Soviet Union would not achieve 
significant atomic armament (page 204). 


But even the appearance of the first Soviet atomic bomb did not awaken the 
free world to the danger that faced it. The widespread belief that this achievement 
was due solely to information gained by espionage led public opinion in the West 
to an erroneous assessment of the technological capabilities of the Soviet Union. 
Few people realized what an enormous amount of technical apparatus and per- 
sonnel, including physicists and other specialists, were necessary for the construc- 
tion of such a bomb. The West also ignored the tremendous social improvements 
which had taken place in the Soviet Union since the end of World War II. 


Al 


Schwartz is quite right in pointing out that these achievements were not due 
solely to the Communist regime. Even before the Revolution, Russia possessed 
many scientists of world renown and a great scientific tradition. With the intro- 
duction of universal education, the foundations for future success were laid. 


In his concluding chapter, Schwartz raises the question of the future: Will 
Khrushchev really be able to keep his promises to “bury the West”? Schwartz 
accepts this threat in all seriousness. Provided there is no war or other major 
setback, the economy and industry of the USSR will, by the beginning of the 
seventies, reach a level at which it will become a serious menace to the West. 
Schwartz dismisses the objection that even then the standard of living in the 
Communist countries will still be far behind that of the West. He considers that 
the crux of the matter lies in the development of technology and heavy industry. 
If the Soviet Union and the Communist camp in general succeed in overtaking 
the West in this respect, the fate of the latter is sealed. The author is not blind to 
the weaknesses of the Communist system, but he is convinced that its strength 
at present outweighs its weaknesses. He exhorts the West to renounce its 
superiority complex vis-à-vis the Communist camp. The West considers itself 
the “right side,” but right is not in itself a guarantee of victory. 


x 


In his biography of Khrushchev, Pistrak is confronted from the very outset 
with difficulties. Did Khrushchev actually work in the coal mines and, if so, in 
what capacity? What role did he play in the Civil War? The Soviet press provides 
contradictory answers to all these questions. It is, in fact, impossible to answer 
them with complete accuracy. However, Pistrak is not so much concerned with 
this period of Khrushchev’s life as with his rise in the Ukraine, under the wing of 
Kaganovich, and later, again with the aid of Kaganovich, in Moscow. In his 
secret speech of February 1956, Khrushchev accused Stalin of creating the “cult 
of the individual,” surrounding himself with flatterers and not permitting any 
opposition. On the basis of Khrushchev’s own statements in the thirties and for- 
ties, Pistrak succeeds in proving that Khrushchev himself, more than any other 
of Stalin’s retinue, was responsible for the emergence of this “cult of the indi- 
vidual.” Malenkov, Kaganovich and even to some extent Molotov did not need 
to ingratiate themselves so much with Stalin, since they were well-known figures 
both in practical politics and in the realm of Communist theory. Comparing the 
personalities of Khrushchev and Malenkov, the author writes: 


Khrushchev did not belong to this group of Stalinist intellectuals. Politically, 
he grew up as simply an agitator and propagandist, and for the sake of advancement 
he was forced to look for other means to make himself appreciated. This becomes 
obvious from a comparison of the few superficial writings by Khrushchev with 
Malenkov’s serious and interesting contributions to Party magazines. Stalin esteemed 
Malenkovy’s intellectual abilities highly, and because of this, Malenkov could spare 
some space in his writings and time in his speeches for serious discussions, rather 
than for excessive flatteries. For Khrushchev, however, subservience was the most 
important tool in paving his way to the top (pages 166-67). 
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Pistrak also deals with the role of Khrushchev in the Stalinist purges. He has 
no doubt that Khrushchev took part in the liquidation of Postyshev and Kossior. 
In his secret speech, Khrushchev accused Stalin of their liquidation, at the same 
time trying to clear himself of any responsibility. Yet he made no attempt to 
rehabilitate Kossior. Few people paid any attention to this, but, as Konrad Kellen 
points out in his book, the Soviet leader called Kossior only an “eminent Party 
figure.” He did not even hint that Kossior had been innocent; he merely disagreed 
with the methods to which Stalin resorted. 


Pistrak’s book describes the atmosphere of intrigue, mistrust and fear that 
surrounded Khrushchev in his rise to power, but the portrait of Khrushchev 
remains obscure. This deficiency is avoided in Konrad Kellen’s book. Whereas 
Pistrak presents a scholarly work based on research and concentrating on events, 
Kellen is more interested in Khrushchev, the man and his tactics. He is fascinated 
by the figure of the Communist who presses on over the corpses and ruined 
reputations of his former colleagues, devoid of conscience (in the Western sense), 
yet considers himself to be right. Nor is Kellen less interested in Khrushchev’s 
dynamism, his ability to maneuver, his peasant cunning and daring. The figure 
created by Pistrak corresponds to reality, but he gives only a partial portrait. 
No doubt Khrushchev is not the intellectual equal of Malenkov or even Molotov, 
nevertheless he succeeded in winding them round his little fnger and becoming 
sole heir to Stalin’s empire. It is evident that, while he is a clever flatterer, he also 
possesses other qualities which have enabled him to attain his present position. 


* 


Kellen considers Khrushchev’s outstanding trait to be his penchant for 
remaining in the background and playing down his abilities. This, combined 
with his uncanny knack for catching the mood of the moment, brought him 
victory. He became First Secretary of the Party because the members of the 
Central Committee Presidium were unwilling to trust any of Stalin’s better-known 
colleagues with the post, and thereafter he was able to ally himself with one fac- 
tion against another in such a way that he constantly remained on the side of the 
majority. Whereas these alliances were regarded as permanent by the other pre- 
tenders to Stalin’s throne, for Khrushchev they were only steps toward personal 
leadership in the Party. Kellen regards Malenkov as Khrushchev’s chief rival. 
Once he was defeated, none of the other members of the Presidium presented any 
threat by themselves. The only danger lay in a coalition, but this he managed to 
forestall. He was the first to preach the need for strengthening the “collective 
leadership,” and was the first to topple Stalin from his pedestal and denounce the 
“cult of the individual.” But Khrushchev is to be judged by his deeds rather than 
his words. Thus, while he more than any other of Stalin’s intimates was respon- 
sible for creating the “cult of the individual,” at the decisive moment he showed 
himself to be more independent and original than his rivals, who did not know 
how to break those psychological threads which bound them to Stalin. After 
Khrushchev’s speech of February 1956, his remaining opponents in the Central 
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Committee lost their trump card. They had only three alternatives: to follow 
Khrushchev along the road of de-Stalinization, to occupy a neutral position and 
thus lose contact with the current mood both of the popular and Party masses 
or to oppose de-Stalinization and thereby ruin their future chances. Khrushchev 
was the first to sense what the times required and he knew how to employ this 
initiative in the most decisive manner. 


Kellen, however, does not limit himself to describing Khrushchev’s activities. 
The personality of the man intrigues him. Does Khrushchev really believe that 
Communism will bury the West, that Communist society is the most just society, 
does he have no pangs of conscience regarding his part in the Stalinist purges? 
The author is convinced that his belief in the final victory of Communism is as 
sincere as his personal attachment to Communism: 


Is he a liar? Does he believe what he says? Is he sincere? In Communist semantics, 
these words do not mean what they do in the Western sense. As chief of a party which 
is not a party; as master over newspapers which are not newspapers; as chief exec- 
utive of the Soviet Union, which is neither soviet nor a unton, he is, at one level, 
always sincere (page 250). 

Is he a leader? During one conversation, Khrushchev told Richard Nixon that 
he had authored a piece on military affairs published in Pravda under the name of 
some general. Does it not attest to the intensity of his leadership that he writes other 
people’s pieces, while, in the West, leaders often do not even write their own? In 
Western countries, men in leading positions are not always leaders. But the structure 
of the Soviet Union being what it is, no man is likely to sit in the Kremlin for long 
who is not an effective leader (pages 251—52). 


Kellen is perfectly correct in asserting that it is impossible to retain leadership, 
even in a totalitarian state, by terror alone. It is necessary to have outstanding 
personal qualities and, most important, great dynamism, which Khrushchev un- 
questionably has. ‘The danger for Khrushchev will arise when, owing to old age 
or some other reason, he loses this dynamism. But this is only a personal matter 
and need not affect the Communist system as a whole. As long as this system 
preserves its present internal vigor, Kellen feels it will be able to place someone 
of the Khrushchev type at its head. 


‘Such are the positive qualities of Khrushchev personally and the Communist 
empire generally in its struggle against the free world. But there are also negative 
aspects, among them the fact that neither Khrushchev nor the other Soviet leaders 
understand the West. They are captives of their own ideology and their own 
political blindness. They actually believe that the Western economic system 
cannot exist without gigantic arms production, that the workers in the West are 
solely concerned with overthrowing the capitalist system and seizing power. 
Unfortunately, the West has not been able to take advantage of this fact, because 
the West suffers from a similar misunderstanding of Communism: 


... the observer who cannot bring himself to believe that Khrushchev and millions 
of others really believe what he himself does not believe will find it impossible to 
understand them. More difficult still, one must even surrender the comfortable 
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cliché that, except for rebels and fools, “they're all fanatics.” Not every believer 

is a fanatic. In fact, Khrushchev seems to be one of those non-fanatical believers 

(page 264). | 

Kellen’s conclusion is further substantiated by the fact that the authors of 
the other two books are in complete agreement with him on this point. Kellen 
ends his book with the following appeal to the free world: 


It is often said and widely felt that sacrifices are needed to win the cold war. What 
sacrifices? More arms? Harder work? Higher taxes? Hardly. The one sacrifice needed is 
one of the least expensive but at the same one of the greatest: to give up comfortable 
myths and slogans, and to make the truly heroic attempt to understand Khrushchev 
and his kind to the best of one’s ability; to explore the labyrinth without fear and 
to accept the fact that Communism and Communists, while not incomprehensible, 
at least not altogether, are very complicated and that the truth about them is not 
reducible to a “simple truth” (pages 264—65). 


This, then, is what unites all three authors; all are convinced that the danger 
confronting the free world today is extremely great, that the free world will 
never be able to win the cold war without knowledge of the problems involved, 
and, most important, without a realistic appraisal of the opponent’s capabilities. 
Khrushchev’s personality is not the least important factor to be assessed, since 
he is representative of the new tendencies in Communisin in the post-Stalin 
period. All three authors consider Khrushchev an infinitely more dangerous 
enemy than Stalin, and call for a united effort in the present struggle, believing 
that Khrushchev’s threat to “bury the West” is not mere propaganda but a quite 
realistic program, the realization of which will be impeded only if some brake is 
imposed on the political, military and, most important, the spiritual expansion 
of Communism. A. Kashin 
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THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW, No. 4, 
1961, 128 pp. (In English.) 

The issue opens with A. Yurchenko’s “Eco- 
nomic Management and ‘Parochialism’ in the 
Turkestan Republics,” which deals with manifest- 
ations of “nationalist exclusrveness and paroch- 
ialism” in local economic management in the 
national republics following the economic 
decentralization of 1957, and the measures taken 
by the central authorities to counter ıt. 

In “The New Soviet Drive against Nationalism 
in Turkestan,” P. Urban shows how the central 
authorities are striving to prove that the annex- 
ation of the non-Russian countries by the Tsarist 
empire was a progressive event. 

“The Development of Tatar Culture and 
Language under the Soviets,” by T. Davletshin, 
gives a historical survey of the development of 


Tatar people. 

“The Sultan-Galiey Movement after 1923,” 
by H. Kazanly, traces the Moslem “‘National-Com- 
munist” movement headed by the Tatar Com- 
munist Sultan-Galiev from its beginnings to its 
suppression by Stalin’s regime. 

In his “Population Trends in the Kazakh SSR 
as Shown by the 1959 Census,” Y. Mtronenko 
quotes official Soviet statistics to show how 
Kazakhstan has changed during the past six or 
seven decades from a country with a predominantly 
Turkic population to one populated mainly by 
Slavs, thus making the Kazakhs a minority in 
their native land. 

A. Hakimoglu’s “Forty Years of Anti-Religious 
Propaganda” surveys the organized attempts of 
the Party and government to stamp out religion 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
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H. Findeisen’s “Bashkiria” deals with the 
history and ethnography of the Bashkir people, 
and Lydia Holubnychy’s “Chinese Treatment of 
the Nationality Problem in Sinkiang” describes 
the deliberate attempts of the Chinese Communists 
to assimilate the Turkic population of Eastern 
Turkestan. 

The issue also contains reviews of three recent 
publications, 
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ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVI- 
ETICA, No. 1, 1961, 112 pp. (In Spanish.) 


The first issue of the Institute’s new Spanish- 
language review contains the following articles: 
“The Rise of Communism in Russia,” by A. 
Yurchenko; “Factors Governing Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” by A. Avtorkhanov; “The New Soviet 
Antireligious Campaign,” by N. Teodorovich; 
“The State of Science in the Soviet Union,” by 
A. Popinjko; “Changing Soviet Views on Arab 
Unification,” by G.A.von Stackelberg; “The 
Soviet Attitude regarding Cultural Exchanges 
between East and West,” by B. Litvinov; “Why 
the Soviet Unton is Reducing its Armed Forces,” 
by N. Galay; “A New History of the Soviet 
Communist Party,” by H. Akhminov; “Industry 
and the Seven-Year Plan,” by G. A. Vvedensky; 
“The University of the Friendship of Peoples,” 
by P. Urban; “Soviet Scientists at the International 
Congress on Inorganic and Applied Chemistry,” 
by M. Kitaev. The issue also contains a short 
bibliography. 
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PROBLEMS OF SOVIET INTERNAL 
POLICY, Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
1960, 140 pp. (in English), 170 pp. (in Russian). 


This is a complete record of the Twelfth 
Institute Conference held in Munich on October 
27—29, 1960. The texts of the following papers 
read at the conference are given in full: “Internal 
Political Developments under Khrushchev,” by 
Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov; “The Soviet Dic- 
tatorship and the Intensified Building of Com- 
munism,” by Alexander Yurchenko; “The Soviet 
Army and Domestic Policy,” by Nikolai Galay 
(See Bulletin, 1960, No. 10); “The Problem of 
Youth,” by Martin Stieger; “Education as a 
Means of Molding the New Soviet Man,” by 
Ramazan Karcha; “Creation of a Homogeneous 
Soviet Nation,” by Gunther Stokl; “The Sec- 
retariat: Key to Power?” by Charles B. McLane. 
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Summaries of the discussions which followed 
the presentation of the papers are also 
included. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No.10, 
152 pp. (In English.) 


The issue opens with A. Avtorkhanov’s “Forty 
Years of Sovietization of Chechen-Ingushetia,” 
which traces the repression to which this branch 
of the North Caucasian peoples was subjected 
under Stalin’s regime, culminating in their mass 
deportation during World War I. 

“A Survey of Contemporary North Caucasian 
Literature,” by T. Tatlok, gives biographical 
details of the more*prominent Soviet writers of 
the Northern Caucasus, showing how their 
talents have been exploited to serve Soviet policy 
and Communist propaganda. 

In “Plant Propagation in Georgia,” A. Arkhi- 
movich gives an account of agriculture in Georgia 
and shows how this is developed, not in accor- 
dance with the needs of the Georgian people, but 
in accordance with the requirements of the central 
government. 

In his article “The 1960 Conference of Azer- 
baidzhani Intelligentsia,” D. Hadjibeyli describes 
the efforts of the central authorities to mobilize 
the intelligentsta for the fulfillment of the Seven- 
Year Plan by overcoming defects and deficiencies 
in technical organization and by increasing the 
number of trained and competent technical 
personnel. 

“The Fortieth Anniversary of the Soviet- 
ization of Daghestan, Kabardino-Balkaria and 
North Ossetia,” by R. Takoev, underlines the 
price paid by the peoples of these North Caucasian 
autonomous republics in suffering, repression and 
the liquidation of their elite for the limited material 
progress achieved during the past forty years 
of Soviet rule, 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “The History of Motion 
Pictures in Soviet Armenia” reviews the develop- 
ment of the cinema in Armenia under Soviet rule. 
He stresses that the main preoccupation of the 
Communist authorities is the development of 
the clnema, not as a branch of art and culture, but 
rather as an instrument of Soviet Party propaganda 
at home and abroad. 

The issue also contains six reviews, a chronicle 
of events, three bibliographies, two obituaries 
and an article on the activities of the Institute 
during the first decade of its existence. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Soviet Colonialism in Theory and Practice 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1961 on the theme “Soviet Colonialism in Theory and 
Practice.” The conference differed from those held in previous years in that, 
whereas earlier conferences had dealt with aspects of the political and economic 
policies of the Soviet Union which are discussed, albeit from an exclusively Com- 
munist point of view, in the Soviet press, the subject this year was one which 
never features in Soviet publications. It is a Soviet contention that colonialism 
is a phenomenon which is a peculiarity of the non-Communist world and there- 
fore does not exist under the Soviet system. However, any attempt at a compre- 
hensive survey of the subject inevitably involves a number of factors linked with 
the internal policy of the Soviet Communist Party. 


Dr. Panas Fedenko’s paper “The Main Features of Soviet Colonialism— 
A Colonialism of a New Type” dealt mainly with the historical material relating 
to the subject. He began by citing certain documentary evidence relating to the 
history of the Communist Party in the pre-Revolutionary period, suggesting that 
Lenin’s statements in 1913 on the question of self-determination for the peoples 
of Russia might be taken as the fountainhead of Bolshevik tactics in their drive 
to form a new state entity. He further quoted documents dating from the early 
days of the new state and Stalin’s statements during the civil war and traced the 
history of the establishment of Soviet regimes in the various republics as evidence 
of a deliberate policy to create a strictly centralized system. Dr. Fedenko analyzed 
in detail Party attempts to create Communist ruling nuclei in the Union and 
autonomous republics and the policy of entrenching Communist rule by offering 
each people the opportunity to form its own culture, national in form, but Com- 
munist in content. At the same time he drew attention to the fact that even among 
Communists in the various nationality groups there had arisen opposition to 
Soviet centralism and exploitation. His interpretation of the situation, based on 
historical findings, was that there exists in the Soviet Union a Russian imperial 
colonialism which is leading to the gradual extinction of the non-Russian nations, 
a trend which is facilitated by the existence of Russian chauvinism. 


In his paper “The Colonial Policy of the Soviet Regime Toward the National 
Republics of the USSR,” Anthony Adamovich dealt primarily with the theoretical 
aspect of the question and made the point that the weapon of “anticolonialism” 
forged by the Communists was quickly transformed into a boomerang. The 
author took as his starting point the theory propounded by Hans Kohn, the noted 
American specialist on the nationality problem, that there are five possible meth- 
ods by which a policy of imperial expansion may be implemented, and built up 
his argument by providing proof that elements of all five methods are to be found 
in the process by which the Soviet system was extended throughout the former 
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Russian Empire. Professor Adamovich revealed the falseness of Communist 
claims that local autonomy exists in the Soviet Union and stressed that the position 
of many of the outlying republics was in no way different from that of colonies in 
other parts of the world. He made the one qualification that even the Great 
Russian people itself is reduced to what might be termed a “colonial”? status in 
relation to the ruling class. 


The papers by Dr. Hans Braeker and Stefan Stolte, “Soviet Policy Toward 
the Communist Countries with Special Reference to its Economic Aspects” and 
“Moscow’s Comecon Empire—Colonialism or Liberation,” were concerned, as 
the titles suggest, with the economic aspect of Soviet expansionism. The authors 
sketched in the successive stages of Soviet economic policy since the Revolution: 
first, Lenin’s policy of cooperation with other countries, then, Stalin’s theory of 
the two world markets, and finally, Khrushchev’s plan for cooperation between 
socialist countries. They analyzed the economic situation which has prevailed in 
the countries of the Eastern bloc since “socialist internationalism” has become 
the guiding rule of interstate relations within the socialist camp, stressing the 
unique role played by Comecon, the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, which 
despite its benign exterior serves as an instrument whereby Soviet requirements 
can be made the decisive factor in the economic planning of the East European 
Communist countries without any apparent curtailment of those countries’ 
sovereignty. Soviet economic expansion, expressed in the formation of a socialist 
market, the authors asserted, possesses all the economic features of traditional 
types of colonialism. 


Madame Suzanne Labin’s paper on “The Political, Economic and Technical 
Activities of the Soviet Union in the Underdeveloped Countries” covered a 
considerably wider range than those of the other speakers. She surveyed the 
existing political and social situation in various countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America with particular reference to the growing influence which Moscow 
is acquiring in these areas. She cited numerous examples to demonstrate the 
methods employed by Soviet representatives to exploit these countries in the 
struggle against the free world, at the same time referring to the blunders com- 
mitted by the West, whether from ignorance, complacency or shortsightedness. 


Professor E. Glovinsky’s paper, “Soviet Economic Expansion in the Less 
Developed Countries,” ably supplemented Madame Labin’s work with a wealth of 
statistical data revealing the nature and scale of Soviet trade and aid in the newly- 
emerging nations. 


The two remaining papers, “Turkestan as an Example of Soviet Colonialism,” 
by Baymirza Hayit, and “Outer Mongolia: A Case Study of Soviet Colonialism,” 
by Professor W. Ballis, provided examples of Soviet policy toward specific 
ethnographic and geographical areas. Professor Ballis, who has on four occasions 
visited the Soviet Union, made use of his personal experiences to demonstrate 
the insidious methods by which the Soviet Union extends its influence in back- 
ward countries. 
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Another feature of the 1961 conference which distinguished it from its 
predecessors was the fact that the formulation of the conference theme led to 
considerable discussion of the term “colonialism,” and since even the main 
speakers were not altogether able to reach agreement as to its definition, it may 
with justification be asserted that a more precise term was required to define the 
subject. After the subject had been passed to the floor for discussion, it became evident 
that there were two main trends of opinion regarding this point. Some considered 
that colonialism as such did not exist in the Soviet Union; others, while accepting 
the formulation of the conference theme, felt compelled to qualify the phenomenon 
under review as a new type of colonialism. The protagonists of the former view 
pointed to the absence of exploitation of any particular people. Exploitation in 
the Soviet Union was universal, without consideration of nationality, profession, 
sex or age. Curtailment of liberty applied equally to Russians, Ukrainians, 
Armenians and Kazakhs. Indeed, it was the Soviet government’s policy, if only 
for tactical considerations, to encourage national culture. Proponents of the 
opposite point of view countered this argument by asserting that, all the same, 
such features of the Soviet regime as deprivation of human rights and various 
forms of exploitation were also features of colonialism. 

A, Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovist Press and Radio) 


July 1961 


1 Central Committee Presidium Candidate Mem- 
bet Pospelov receives Polish United Workers’ 
Party delegation, 

Khrushchev exchanges messages of greetings 
with Prime Minister of Afghanistan on thir- 
tieth anniversary of signature of non-aggres- 
ston pact between Afghanistan and the USSR. 

Party delegation flies to Ulan-Bator to 
attend Fourteenth Congress of Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party. 

Decree of Supreme Soviet Presidium on 
harsher penalties for violation of currency 
regulations. 

2 Delegation headed by M. Lesechko flies to 
Geneva to attend Thirty-Second Session of 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 

London Royal Ballet Company opens at the 
Bolshoi Theater in Moscow. 


3 Brezhnev receives Guinean Ambassador. 
All-Union Congress of Mathematicians 
opens in Moscow. 
Japanese Kabuki Theater opens in Moscow. 
Khrushchey receives North Vietnamese 
Premier Pham Van Dong. 


4 Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message of 
greetings to President Kennedy to mark 
Independence Day. 

Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yu arrives 
in Moscow from Geneva. 

United States Ambassador holds Indepen- 
dence Day reception. 


5 Speech by Party Secretary Suslov at Mongolian 
Party Congress in Ulan-Bator published. 

Joint Soviet—North Vietnamese com- 
muniqué published. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev leaves 
Moscow for London to open Soviet Industral 
Exhibition, 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Chen 
Yu. 

Luncheon held in honor of Chen Yu. 

6 Japanese Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Major Gagarin invited to attend forthcoming 
Seventh International Conference for the 
Prohibition of Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons 
in Japan. 
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Khrushchev speaks at Soviet--North Korean 
friendship meeting m Moscow. 

Friendship and cooperation agreement 
between the USSR. and North Korea signed 
in Moscow. 


7 Statement made by US General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur at Manila on July 5 published in the 
Soviet press. 

Yugoslavian Foreign Munister Popović 
artives in Moscow on an official visit. 

Patolichey opens Soviet Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in London. 

Soviet—Polish agreement on cooperation in 
the use of atomic energy signed in Warsaw. 

Gromyko receives newly-appointed UAR 
Ambassador. 

Government reception to mark conclusion 
of All-Union Conference of Secondary School 
Workers. 

Proposal for introduction of Kiev Defense 
Medal published. 

United States note of June 17 on ending of 
atomic testing published. 


8 Soviet reply to American note of June 17 
published. 

Exhibition of American plastics opens in 
Moscow. 

Work started on construction of 450-km, 
section of “Friendship” oil pipeline in Belo- 
russia. 

Khrushchev speaks at reception in honor of 
cadets graduating from Soviet mulitary acad- 
emics. 

200,000-kW turbine generator brought into 
operation as part of the Donbass power net- 
work. 

Khrushchev, recetves Popovic. 

Soviet trade union delegation leaves Moscow 
for Peking. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva receives Ameri- 
can delegation attending Second International 
Film Festival in Moscow. 


9 Air display on Tushino Airfield near Moscow 
to mark Soviet Air Force Day.. 


10 


1 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


Announcement that Mongolian Premier Tse 
Den Bal had received injuries in an automobile 
accident and report on his health. 

Ghanaian theater company arrives in the 
Soviet Union on tour. 

Second International Film Festival opens in 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s message of welcome to partici- 
pants in the Second International Film Festival 
published, 

President Nkrumah of Ghana arrives in 
Moscow. 

Ministry of Culture holds reception for 
members of the London Royal Ballet Company. 

Photographs taken of stellar systems 10 
million light years from earth by means of a 
new telescope at the Crimean Astrophysical 
Observatory of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


Suslov’s speech of July 10 at celebrations in 
Ulan-Bator of fortieth anniversary of Mon- 
golian independence published. 
Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador. 
Brezhnev receives Ecuadorian Vice-President. 
Khrushchev speaks at luncheon held in 
honor of President Nkrumah. 
Major reorganization and reequipment of 
Gorky Automobile Works begun. 


Newly-appointed UAR Ambassador presents 
his credentials to Brezhnev. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
group of Japanese businessmen staying in 
Moscow on holiday. 

Seismic station at Sochi records ten earth 
tremors in one day, the most powerful being 
of force 2—3. 


Report of record flight by Tu-114 aircraft 
which reached a height of 40,700 feet with a 
load of 30 tons. 

Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
V. P. Elyutin leaves Moscow to attend opening 
of Rangoon Technological Institute and a 
hospital in Taung-gyi built by the USSR as a 
gift to the Burmese people, 

New electron microscope with a magnifica- 
tion of 200,000 announced. 


Delegation headed by M. Georgadze leaves 
Moscow on a goodwill tour of Latin American 
countries. 


Ministry of Culture holds reception in honor 
of the Second International Film Festival. 


16 Australian Consolidated Press exterids invita- 


tion to Gagarin to visit Australia. 

United States President’s special assistant on 
disarmament John McCloy arrives in Moscow 
at the head of a delegation to take part in 
talks on disarmament, 

Khrushchev’s message of congratulations to 
new Finnish Premier published. 

Announcement of visit of Nkrumah to 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Station, Irkutsk and Lake 
Baikal, 


17 Ministry of Culture holds reception for mem- 


bets of Japanese Kabuki Theater. 

Group of Soviet zoologists leaves Leningrad 
to take part in Second Joint Vietnamese 
Expedition to the South China Sea and the 
Gulf of Tonking. 

Sudanese Premier Abboud arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation flies to the United States 
to hold telks on establishing direct air com- 
munications between the USA and the USSR. 

Newly-appointed Japanese Ambassador 
presents his credentials to Brezhnev. 

Writer Olga Forsh dies. 


18 Twentieth anniversary of Soviet—Czech agree- 


ment on cooperation in the war against 
Germany. 

Announcement that the Fifth World 
Congress of Trade Unions will be held in 
Moscow on December 4—16, 1961. 

International Aeronautics Federation con- 
firms records made by Gagarin during his 
flight of April 12. 

Soviet—Bulgurian scientific and technical 
cooperation pact signed in Moscow. 

Brezhnev receives Sudanese Premier. 

Gromyko receives John McCloy. 


19 Deputy Foreign Minister Firyubin receives 


delegation of Finnish journalists. 


20 Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 


and President De Gaulle on the occasion of 
Bastille Day published. 
Report on talks held in the Kremlin between 
Sudanese Premier and Soviet representatives. 
Ghanaian Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Public Works arrive in Moscow. 
Newly-appointed Nepalese Ambassador 
artives in Moscow. 


21 Half-yearly report on fulfillment of state 


economic plan published. 
Brezhnev receives Norwegian Ambassador, 
Deputy Premier Novikov receives Swiss 
Ambassador. 
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Announcement of Maurice Thorez’ arrival 
in Moscow. 

Hungarian economic delegation leaves 
Moscow for Budapest. 


22 Nkrumah meets Soviet leaders in the Kremlin, 
Report of second American manned space 
flight published. 
Governmental delegation headed by V. P. 
Elyutin returns from Rangoon to the Soviet 
Union. 


23 Speeches by Khrushchev and Sudanese 
Premier in Sochi published. 
Khrushchev receives Maurice Thorez in 
Sochi. 
Announcement of return from Baghdad of 
governmental delegation headed by RSFSR 
Foreign Minister S. G. Lanin. 


24 Joint Soviet—Ghanaian communiqué signed 
in Moscow. 
Squadron of Finnish warships visits Riga. 
Report on visit to Cairo of delegation of 
Soviet journalists headed by Chairman of new 
Soviet press agency “Novosti” B. S., Burkov. 
Chairman of All-Union Central Trade 
Union Council V. V. Grishin receives General 
Secretary of Trade Union Congress of Ghana. 


25 World Youth Forum opens in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Ghanaian Foreign 
Minister. 

Gromyko receives newly-appointed Nepa- 
lese Ambassador, 

Parliamentary delegation from Cyprus arrives 
in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists flies from 
Moscow to Delhi. 


26 Khrushchev receives John McCloy in Sochi. 
Czechoslovakian economic delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow. 
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Bulgarian economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Soviet—Rumanian scientific and technical 
cooperation agreement signed in Moscow. 
27 Khrushchev recelves Pham Van Dong in 
Sochi. 


Nepalese Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Brezhnev. 

Chairman of Gosplan V. N. Novikov re- 
ceives Czechoslovakian economic delegation. 


28 Joint Soviet—Sudanese communiqué pub- 
lished. 
Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives Guinean Ambassador. 


30 New Party Program published. 
Soviet Navy Day. 
31 Mikoyan receives retiring Norwegian Am- 
bassador. 





Changes and Appointments 
1 Dzhabar Rasulov replaced by Anvar Kuch- 
karov as Ambassador to the Togo Republic. 


11 S. P. Kiktev replaced by V.L Korney as 
Ambassador to the Lebanon in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 


17 O. A. Chukanov replaced by L Kh. Yunak as 
First Secretary of the Tula Oblast Party Com- 
mittee, 

25 N.S. Konovalov appointed First Secretary of 
the Kaliningrad Oblast Party Committee. 

26 N. P. Stakhanov replaced by V.S. Tikunov 

- a8 Minister of Internal Affairs of the RSFSR. 

29 P. P. Udovchenko replaced by L. E. Kizyu as 


permanent representative of the Ukrainian 
SSR at the United Nations. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The ` 
views expressed in the Baletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


x 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The New Party Program and Statutes 
Yury MARIN 





On July 30, 1961, the Soviet press published the draft of the new Com- 
munist Party Program; the draft of the new Party Statutes followed on August 5. 
According to the Central Committee’s preamble, both documents were to be 
submitted for discussion by all Party members and “Soviet workers.” The drafts 
will be ratified at the forthcoming Twenty-Second Party ORS which begins 
on October 17. 

The new Program is the Party’s third. The first was e E in 1903 at the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. The draft 
of this program was drawn up by the editorial board of the newspaper Iskra 
under the personal supervision of Lenin and consisted of a “maximum program” 
and a “minimum program.” 

The maximum program defined the basic aim of the Party’s struggle—the 
realization of the socialist revolution, the overthrow of bourgeois rule and the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat to implement the subsequent 
creation of a society on socialist principles. The minimum program defined the 
Party’s immediate tasks in the bourgeois-democratic revolution—the overthrow 
of the autocracy.} 


The Second Program was also drawn up by a commission headed by Lenin, 
and was ratified at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
shevik) in March 1919. 


The program defined the chief aim of the people’s and Party’s struggle—the 
building of socialism in our country—and outlined the main tasks of both Party 
and State as weapons for the building of socialism and Communism.? 


1 Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 6, p. 5. 
3 Thid., p. 9. 


The Second Party Program is now known as the “preliminary plan for 
building socialism” and, as such, is distorted to serve Khrushchev’s latest tactics 
in home and foreign policy. For example, it is now claimed that: 


The Program laid down the fundamental internal policy of a socialist state, 
the guiding element of which is Lenin’s principle of the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. 


This statement is quite unjustified. While directing the compilation of the 
draft of the Second Program, Lenin certainly did not have peaceful coexistence 
in mind. The preamble contains no suggestion of peaceful coexistence, rather 
the opposite: ` 


All this must inevitably lead to a combination of civil war within individual 
states with revolutionary wars waged by proletarian countries in their own defense 
and by the oppressed peoples against the imperialist yoke. Under such circumstances 
the slogans of pacifism, international disarmament under capitalism, courts of 
arbitration, etc., are not only reactionary and utopian but also constitute outright 
deception of the workers, aimed at disarming the proletariat and distracting it 
from its task of disarming the exploiters. Only the proletarian Communist revo- 
lution can lead mankind out of the impasse created by imperialism and imperialist 
wars. 


Quite naturally, this Program, which has been operative for over forty years, 
is now obsolete. The question of drawing up a third Program has been raised 
at Party congresses for more than twenty years. Commissions for formulating a 
draft have been formed and dissolved. At the Nineteenth Party Congress, an 
eleven-man commission was formed under the chairmanship of Stalin; two of 
its members are.now dead and six are in total or partial disfavor. 


The need to review the Program was also discussed at the Twentieth Party 
Congress. The draft of the Third Party Program was finally submitted by the 
Program Commission of the Central Committee and presented by Khrushchev 
in his report at the Central Committee plenary session im June 1961.° 


Compared with the Program, the existing Statutes are by no means so out- 
dated, although their contents have undergone considerable revision in the new 
draft. Amended versions of the Statutes were adopted at both the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Party Congresses. They were also modified at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. 


The new Party Program is described as a “program for building a Communist ' 
society in the USSR.” 


The first part is an exposition of the basic principles of Soviet foreign policy 
toward the world Communist movement, the socialist bloc and the states of the 
Free World, and stresses the following main points: 

3 Ibid. 

t Kommunisticheskaya pariiya Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 


1953, Part I, p. 412. 
5 Pravda, June 20, 1961. 
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The advent of socialism and Communism in all countries must be accom- 
plished through revolution and proclamation of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. World wars are not essential prerequisites for revolution and the transition 
to Communism, although historical experience seems to have proved the con- 
trary on two occasions. While, if possible, the transition to a dictatorship of the 
proletariat without civil war is desirable, “the non-peaceful” way of achieving a 
Communist victory should nevertheless be kept constantly in mind. In national 
liberation movements and in countries with a “national-democratic” political 
system, Communists should bear in mind that the chance of ensuring national 
independence and social progress lies in an active struggle against imperialism 
and internal reaction. 


The key to the draft Program’s plans for the communization of the world 
is to be found in the emphasis laid on the need for constant changes in the 
methods employed to destroy the enemy’s political equilibrium. 


The contention that the building of socialism in isolation is reactionary and 
dangerous may be interpreted merely as an attack on the Yugoslav deviationists. 
Since, however, the draft then proceeds to enumerate the basic economic prin- 
ciples which should guide the policies of socialist countries as consisting of 
coordinated planning, cooperation and specialization—“international division of 
labor”—it may also be regarded as a reproof to Communist China. 


A third interesting element in the first part of the draft Program is to be 
found in the exposition of foreign policy toward the Free World. The preamble 
does little more than brand the USA as the complete antithesis of the USSR, 
which is engaged upon a peaceful and progressive foreign policy. The goal of 
Soviet foreign policy is described as “the attainment of the peaceful conditions 
necessary for the building of Communism in the USSR.” This is to be achieved 
by supporting all parties and groups endeavoring to prevent war, by developing 
international collaboration in trade, cultural relations, science and technology, by 
taking measures necessary to protect the security of the USSR and the socialist camp, 
and by furnishing all-round support for those “dedicated”’ to wars of liberation. 


The second part of the draft Program is devoted entirely to internal policy. 


The first section of the second part of the draft Program is, in effect, a twenty- 
year plan for the economic development of the Soviet Union. In parts, this plan 
is so specific that its inclusion in a document of a theoretical nature seems irrele- 
vant. Apparently, this fact evoked some doubts even in the Soviet Union, and 
three days after the program was published the Party leaders were compelled to 
give the folowing explanation in a long editorial in Pravda: 


The draft of the new Party Program has several peculiarities. Compared with 
earlier Party programs, the draft of the new Program is more comprehensive and 
versatile.... The all-round nature of the new draft Program is combined with 
maximum specificity in defining the methods of Communist reform. ... The specific 
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nature of the new Program is most evident in the sections on the economy, where 
it describes the economic aspects of building Communism, within a set period, 
in terms of specific plan commitments and national economic measures.® 


All the figures for planned increases in various branches of the economy are 
stated so categorically that they give rise to doubts as to their feasibility. It is 
planned, over a period of 20 years, to increase industrial production by not less 
than 500 percent; in the same period, generation of electricity will be increased 
by 800 percent, industrial productivity by 300—350 percent, and productivity in 
agriculture by 400—500 percent. Agricultural production will be raised by 250 
percent, the gross production of grain crops will be more than doubled and 
output of meat and milk will be raised by nearly 300 and 200 percent respectively. 


The most superficial analysis of the Soviet economic system, particularly 
during the last five years, suggests that these figures are little more than wishful 
thinking. The abandonment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and its replacement by 
the Seven-Year Plan with reduced economic targets, and the failure to reach the 
oft-planned annual target of 180 million tons of grain cannot but cast doubt on 
the practicability of such plans. 


In point of fact, the Soviet leaders themselves seem to be aware of the im- 
practicability of their plans. This is evident from the fact that the draft program 
has postponed the “creation of the material and technical basis for Communism.” 
Originally, this was a specific target to be reached under the Seven-Year Plan 
by 1965. Now it is not expected to be achieved before 1980. Moreover, the draft 
Program admits quite frankly the possibility that all these plans may be frustrated 
as a result of international complications: 


The projected program can be fulfilled successfully under conditions of peace. 
Aggravation of the international situation and the increase in defense expenditure 
which it would inevitably entail can delay the realization of these plans.’ 


It is interesting to note that heavy industry no longer holds quite such un- 
disputed sway as in the past. The new Program speaks of the “‘need for long-term 
development of heavy industry,” but adds that, apart from fulfilling the require- 
ments of defense, this is now primarily with the aim of boosting the growth of 
consumer goods and service industries. 

In dealing with agriculture, the Program states that rural life will undergo 
transition to Communism by means of the all-round development and consoli- 
dation of the collective farm system, whereby “collective-cooperative property 
will gradually acquire a general national character.” The latter statement is in 
blatant contradiction to the principles of the classical theory of the building of 
a Communist society. 

The section of the Program concerning improvements in the material welfare 
of the people is also closely bound up with plans for economic development. 





8 Thid., August 2, 1961. 
7 Ibid., July 30, 1961. 
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Examination of the improvements which are envisaged reveals a sharp contrast 
between Soviet propaganda claims that the Soviet Union has the highest standard 
of living in the world and the real situation. It is only by 1980 that free 
medical services with free medicines and treatment in sanatoria may possibly 
become generally available to the population. Only then may all forms of edu- 
cation become free, and all people eligible for old-age pensions. Despite the 
conditional promise of free public transport and public utilities, it is still inter- 
esting to note that one goal of classical Communism is still a dream of the future: 
the principle of payment commensurate with work will be maintained in the 
USSR until the end of the twenty-year period. 


Nevertheless, the Program claims that by 1980 a Communist society will 
have been established in the USSR “in principle.” Although its full realization 
will come about later, no specific date is given, it being merely stated that “under 
the leadership of the Party, under the banner of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet 
people will build a Communist society... and the present generation will live 
under Communism.” . 


Viewed from the point of view of the classical concepts of a Communist 
society, the draft of the new Program provides several contradictions between 
Marxist-Leninist theory and the new measures intended to bring about the 
transition to Communism. Most of the projected measures are labeled “Com- 
munist” but are in fact merely dictated by the demands of Soviet internal policy. 
Alongside the classical definition that “labor will become a vital requirement” 
for the people in a Communist society, it is stated that it will become a “realized 
necessity.” This statement may be taken to indicate that the Soviet leaders are 
disillusioned about the power of labor, which according to classical Marxism, 
is “a vital requirement” and a “joy.” 


A great deal of revisionism is to be found in the draft Program’s plan for 
turning collective property into Communist property. During the Stalin era the 
attitude to this question was clear. Collective property would become first state, 
then public property. In his theoretical revelations at the Twenty-First Party 
Congress, Khrushchev stated that, at some point in time, collective and state 
property merged into public property. This theoretical innovation was intended 
to justify Khrushchev’s reform whereby the state-run machine and tractor 
stations were abolished and their equipment transferred to the collective farms. 
This revision is taken a step further by the draft program. Collective property, 
it is claimed, will itself gradually become general public property and ultimately, 
at the final stage in the creation of Communism, will combine with state property 
to become Communist property. 


The Program deals similarly with many other fundamental principles for 
building Communism. Payment commensurate with work and the exchange of 
money for goods will not disappear but will remain as basic economic forms 
throughout the twenty-year period. In 1980, Soviet society will still only be 
approaching the distribution of goods “according to need.” The state, which 
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was supposed to “wither away” during the transition to Communism, will not 
only fail to do so but will actually grow in strength, especially in its responsibili- 
ties for military affairs. It will also retain its function as supervisor of general 
discipline until the total victory of Communism. 


The Program’s juggling with theory represents a new stage in the revi- 
sionism of Khrushchev’s internal policy and provides evidence of the impossi- 
bility of implementing the measures contained in the classical concept of Com- 
munist construction under the conditions which exist in the Soviet Union. 


The false claim that Soviet society’s next stage is one of Communism is . 
dictated by the Soviet Union’s need to show herself as the cynosure of the 
Communist world, as a country which has built Communism and can therefore 
claim primacy in the world Communist movement and, particularly, in her 
ideological rivalry with Red China. 

The most significant point of the section dealing with the education of 
future members of a Communist society, and perhaps the most important point 
in the Program and Statutes as a whole, is the promulgation of twelve new 
precepts of “Communist morality,” which the Soviet press has even referred to 
as “the moral code of the builders of Communism.” An examination of these 
12 precepts shows that only three of them bear a direct relation to the former 
trend of Soviet propaganda. They are: “devotion to Communism and love for 
the socialist homeland and the socialist countries,” “implacability toward the 
enemies of Communism” and “fraternal solidarity with the workers of all 
countries.” As rules of normal human conduct, the other nine could be taken 
for the moral laws of any democratic country in the world. They are: “concern 
of the individual for the preservation and growth of public wealth,” “a highly- 
developed sense of public duty and intolerance of violations of the public 
interest,” “mutual aid on the basis of comradeship,” “humane relations and 
mutual respect among people,” “honesty and truthfulness, moral purity, sim- 
plicity and modesty in public and private life,” “mutual respect within the family 
and concern for the upbringing of one’s children,” “intolerance of injustice, 
parasitism, dishonesty and careeerism” and “intolerance of national and racial 
hatred.” One cannot help but view these principles as copy-book truths with a 
remarkable resemblance to the rules of conduct for boy scouts. However, it 
should not be forgotten that “Communist morality,” as first proclaimed at the 
beginning of the Soviet period, is remarkably close to the morality common to 
all mankind. It is clearly stated in the new Program that this longstanding moral 
code was in fact used as a basis for the new precepts. 

It is particularly interesting to note that, simultaneously with the publication 
of the draft Program, comments on the difficulty of eradicating the “birthmarks” 
of the past are appearing with greater frequency. An editorial in Pravda gives 
the main reason for these difficulties as “the remnants of economic inequality” 
in Soviet socialist society.® 


3 Ibid., August 18, 1961. 
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The draft Program deals at considerable length with inner-Party organization. 
It is here that one finds the innovation that calls for a systematic turnover in 
the membership of all elected Party agencies. This is to guarantee the democratic 
nature of such bodies and is dictated by the need to “exclude the possibility of 
an excessive concentration of power in the hands of individual officials and to 
prevent them from escaping the control of the collective.” 


Three basic points regarding the reorganization of the structure and activ- 
ities of the Party emerge from the draft Program: reinforcement of the Party’s 
leading role in Soviet society; an attempt to rouse greater interest in Party 
activities which have become routine and dull; a shake-up in the membership 
of Party organs, mainly at the expense of present leading Party functionaries, 
by democratization of the Party’s structure. 

The first makes it necessary to cope with criticism of the existing order, 
ideological differences and the search for new forms which are developing at 
various levels of Soviet society and which tend toward emancipation of thought 
from Party doctrine. The second requires improved efficiency in Party work, 
particularly among the younger generation. The purpose of the third point is 
to give the Party a new internal dynamism, and to eliminate those Party func- 
tionaries who threaten to form a privileged group. 


Points one and two can be realized only if point three is implemented. The 
method chosen by Khrushchev and his associates differs from the one used by 
Stalin in the late thirties, when he began his attempt to industrialize the Soviet 
Union through the medium of five-year plans. Stalin’s measures for renewing 
the upper levels of the Party led to a series of merciless purges, conducted under 
the democratic cover of the new “sunshine” constitution of 1936. But the demo- 
cratic shadow touched only the state apparatus, while Stalin maintained his 
open dictatorship of the Party apparatus. Under Khrushchev, the democratic 
cover, even if intended for tactical purposes, extends to the Party apparatus, 
whose role is to be made even more decisive. Unfortunately for Khrushchev, 
the democratization of the backbone of the regime, the Party, must sooner or 
latter have an adverse effect on its dynamism. There is reason to suppose that, 
however much the Communist measures incorporated in the draft Program may 
be proclaimed in the Soviet Union now, however much the consolidation of 
the Party’s role may be stressed as an expression of the will, no longer just of 
the working class, but of the whole people, the concessions made and the re- 
vision of classical theoretical Communist principles cannot but provoke a further 
growth of aspirations toward spiritual, social and political emancipation. 
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Oil as a Weapon in the Cold War 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


In the last few months, an increasing number of Western government agencies 
have expressed concern with what might be termed the Soviet oil offensive. 
This offensive is a skillful combination of economics and politics, and the clearest 
evidence of its gathering momentum is provided by the rapid increase of Soviet 
oil exports. Figures published by the Soviet government in 1960 show that oil 
accounts for approximately 10 percent of all Soviet exports. Oil exports in 1958 
were valued at 1,720 million rubles and those for 1959 at 2,268 million rubles, 
an increase of one third. In the same period, total Soviet exports rose by one 
quarter, from 17,190 million rubles to 21,763 million rubles. Oil constitutes by 
fat the largest single item in the Soviet Union’s export trade.? 


In 1958 and 1959, Red China maintained its position as the largest single 
customer for Soviet oil, while the East bloc countries together continued to 
be the most important market. In 1959, however, the importance of Western 
Europe as a customer was considerably enhanced, as may be seen from the 
following table: 


Western European Imports of Soviet Crude Oil and Petroleum Products 


(Tons) 
1958 1959 

MUT EA EP 1,082,000 3,035,900 
Pigland: eccaveeeces 1,233,700 1,865,300 
Sweden ....cccccens 870,300 1,451,400 
West Germany....... 561,700 1,086,300 
France resinae eis 710,700 807,600 
AUS ih T 60,400 526,700 
Yugoslavia ......... 382,800 438,200 
GEES cee eeaisans 362,000 424,000 
Iceland ..........06- 332,200 365,400 
NOWA iess dese 158,000 263,300 
Belgium 235 wt esckews 72,900 194,200 
Great Britain ........ 37,800 101,800 
Denmark .......... 38,700 96,500 
Netherlands ......... 103,000 47,900 
Switzerland ......... -~ 39,400 
Portugál civic coxeses 49,400 — 

Total .... 6,055,600 10,743,900 


SOURCE. Petrelexn Press Sereecs, London, September 1960, p. 329 





1 Petroleum Press Service, London, September 1960, p. 329. 
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In the same period Soviet exports to non-Communist countries outside 
Europe were running at about 3,500,000 tons annually, the main buyer being 
the UAR, which took more than half this total. The above figures were taken by 
the London Petroleum Press Service from Soviet sources. Since these figures do 
not entirely agree with approximate estimates based on statistics released by 
Western European importers of oil from East bloc countries, the latter estimates 
are presented in the table below: 


Western European Imports of Oil from East Bloc Countries 


(Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
WGI A E 820,000 1,240,000 3,100,000 5,300,000 
Pohod ssiesieaeteeaitiacs 1,460,000 1,500,000 1,800,000 2,250,000 
Sweden: sissies 510,000 750,000 1,440,000 1,440,000 
West Germany......... 910,009 1,180,000 1,900,000 2,800,000 
France vis ead ao nataas 550,000 970,000 1,240,000 1,070,000 
ARUSHA 620600605 cians 260,000 440,000 900,000 1,000,000 
Yugoslavia ........... 390,000 340,000 410,000 360,000 
Oo <> ee ree ee 280,000 230,000 600,000 1,060,000 
Teeland sorrir oy Pees 310,000 280,000 300,000 350,000 
Norway oradea 180,000 150,000 380,000 270,000 
Belgium ..bistcces ees 160,000 240,000 350,000 370,000 
Great Britain .......... — — 80,000 190,000 
Denmark ........0004. — 40,000 100,000 170,000 
Netherlands ........... 100,000 210,000 70,000 80,000 
Switzerland ........... — 40,000 50,000 50,000 


SOURCE Petrelesm Press Sermet, London, Apul 1961, p. 125. 


The most striking feature of these tables is Italy’s leading position as a customer 
for Soviet oil. Italy’s oil imports from the East bloc in 1960 were six times as 
gteat as in 1957. In the same period, Italy’s share in the purchase of Kast bloc 
oil by the non-Communist world rose from 10.6 percent to 23.3 percent. In 
1960, the Italian state company Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (END) undertook 
contractual obligations to buy 12 million tons of Soviet oil over the next 4 
years. This agreement is part of the new four-year trade treaty between Italy 
and the Soviet Union. It is expected that in 1961 Italy will buy 4 million tons of 
Soviet crude oil, of which 1,300,000 tons will go to private companies and the 
rest to ENI. In addition, Rumania will also deliver oil to Italy.? 


However, ENI has no intention of marketing imported East bloc oil in 
Italy alone. The Italian free port refineries process some 1,250,000 tons of East 
bloc oil a year and export the refined products, mainly to France. ENI hopes 
to sharpen competition in Switzerland and West Germany. Plans for the con- 
struction of an oil pipeline. from Genoa, through Switzerland, along Lake 
Lucerne and past Stuttgart, to Ingolstadt, are nearing realization. The Munich 
petroleum company Siidpetrol AG, half of whose shares are held by ENI, has 





4 Ibid., April 1961, p. 124. 
2 Ibid. 
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already acquired a site near Ingolstadt. A fairly large site near Ulm has also been 
acquired for the construction of a pumping station and storage tanks. Further- 
more, according to a statement by Enrico Mattei, ENI’s president, the Italian 
company is interested in laying an oil pipeline from Bratislava to Trieste, in 
order to link Italy directly with the East bloc’s “Friendship Pipeline” now 
under construction. z 

Further expansion of exports of East bloc oil through ENI may eventually 
become a significant factor in the world oil economy. The USA is by far the 
world’s largest consumer of petroleum, but she meets a large part of her require- 
ments from home production. Western Europe is therefore today’s most im- 
portant market for all oil exporters. The large-scale entry of Soviet oil into 
Western Europe endangers the interests of every oil producer from Arabia to 
Venezuela. Competition may easily be sharpened by the fact that the discovery 
of numerous new oil deposits has stayed the fears prevalent a decade ago that 
the world’s oil reserves might soon be exhausted. The rapid increase in con- 
sumption has been more than compensated for and, at the moment, actual pro- 
duction capacity is in excess of requirements, In 1960, the world’s oil production 
passed the 1,000-million-ton mark for the first time. 


World Oil Production 


* Excluding Formosa, Sam and New Zealand 
SOURCE: Petrofeaw Press Serves, London, January 1961, p. 4 


(Tons) 
1958 1959 19360 
Non-Communist World:. 
North America .......... 352,404,000 371,948,000 370,700,000 
Latin America ....-...04. 175,673,000 187,224,000 196,825,000 
Middle East ..........4. 211,537,000 227,852,000 263,550,000 
Africa 442d ew cd oeeaees 4,490,000 5,846,000 13,670,000 
Western Europe ......... 12,352,000 13,328,000 14,790,000 
Far East*® .........0006- 23,202,000 25,584,000 26,161,000 
779,658,000 831,782,000 885,696,000 
Communist Bloc 

USSR 64 duis 2e4 cae seek 112,900,000 129,500,000 147,000,000 
Rumania ..... cece eee ee 11,336,000 11,437,000 11,550,000 
Hungary ccesc bh onsets 829,000 1,036,000 1,200,000 
Albanis: 6 eeieieeieeecns 403,000 479,000 600,000 
Poland.. ....... eee e eee 175,000 175,000 200,000 
Bulgaria ..........-e00e- 222,000 194,000 190,000 
Czechoslovakia .......... 110,000 110,000 110,000 
CDE E S ee ease ate 2,230,000 3,700,000 5,200,000 
128,205,000 146,631,000 166,050,000 

Total World Production ..... 907,863,000 978,413,000 1,051,746,000 


At a press conference W. Oehme, head of the Information Department of 
the German Esso Company in Hamburg, compared these figures for production 
with those for the present consumption of oil and likely consumption in the 
years immediately ahead. 


4 Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, April 7 and May 18, 1961. 
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World Oil Consumption 


(Tons) 
1950 1960 1965 (Estimate) 
Whole World .........0.005- 535,000,000 1,084,000,000 1,400,000,000 
Western Europe ......... 64,000,000 186,000,000 240,000,000 
East BlOG pickin sa tnea 45,000,000 150,000,000 137,000,000 


SOURCE, Saddeutsche Zertang, Munich, June 10/11, 1961. 


Within Europe, West Germany is the most coveted market because home 
production lags so far behind the rapid rise in consumption, as may be seen 
from the table below: 


Production and Consumption of Oil in West Germany 


(Tons) 
1950 1960 1965 (Estimate) 
Production ........eseeeeeee 1,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 


Consumption ..............5- 4,000,000 35,000,000 54,000,000 
SOURCE: Saddentschs Zeitang, Munich, May 19, 1961. : 


West Germany is now the second largest buyer of Soviet oil in Western 
Europe, and when the pipeline, from Genoa to Ingolstadt, and possibly that 
from Bratislava to Trieste, are completed the Western oil companies may suffer 
heavy losses as a result of the Soviet-Italian price policy. 


Soviet oil prices are up to 40 percent lower than the world market prices,’ 
which is causing Western oil companies to cut their prices. As a result the oil- 
producing countries suffer losses in revenue. Despite the fact that the Soviet 
Union is primarily responsible for this development, the majority of oil-producing 
countries fail to recognize the pressure which Moscow is exerting on the market, 
and notice only that the Western companies are cutting their prices. Both in the 
Middle East and Latin America a skillful Soviet propaganda campaign is being 
carried on against the Western oil concerns and, thereby, against the Western 
world. 


The difficult social and national problems which all too often arise in connec- 
tion with the modern oil industry have invariably provided welcome propaganda 
material for Communist literature. At the present time, the East bloc is busy 
extracting full propaganda value from the difficulties encountered by the oil 
companies as a result of Moscow’s price policy. The Soviet multilingual prop- 
aganda journal Novoe vremya recently carried an article by R. Andreassian entitled 
“Will Arabian Oil Belong to the Arabs?” which stated: 


The Arabs are endeavoring to control the export price of oil. The urgency of 

these demands can be seen from the fact that in the last year and a half the o1l monop- 

. Olies have made two arbitrary cuts in the export prices. Consequently, the incomes 
of the Near Eastern countries have been considerably reduced. 





8 bid., May 19, 1961. 
€ Novos sremya, 1961, No. 2, p. 6. 
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Similarly, the Hungarian Communist Party newspaper Népszabadsag writes: 

Venezuela is one of the world’s largest producers of oil, and also one of the - 
largest oil exporters.... The oil is owned by American monopolies. Two years 
ago, the government increased Venezuela’s share of oil revenues from 50 percent 
to 63 percent. The American monopolies, which despite this move still extracted 
500 million dollars from the country, cut the price of oil in the Middle East in 
order to reduce that of Venezuelan oil. By this action, they succeeded in making 
Venezuela’s actual share less than it was before.’ 


This demagoguery really requires no comment. What possible interest could 
the American oil companies have in increasing Venezuela’s share of the income 
and simultaneously cutting the price of oil? If Venezuela’s revenue is reduced, 
the oil companies must obviously suffer an even greater loss of profits. Their 
action was therefore taken under pressure, and a major factor which dictated 
it was the Soviet Union’s oil policy. 


Dumping is not the only tactic employed by the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Jeaders are prepared to make considerable sacrifices to increase the muddle in 
the world oil market, not simply by exporting oil, but also by promoting new 
oil industries in the underdeveloped countries. For this purpose, they cleverly 
exploit the natural desire of these countries to become industrialized and eco- 
nomically independent. Within the framework of economic aid, the Soviet Union 
is providing India with technical and financial assistance for the construction 
of an oil refinery at Barauni with an annual capacity of 2 million tons, and 
Rumania is similarly helping with the construction of another at Assan with 
an annual capacity of 750,000 tons. Soviet and Rumanian experts are surveying 
India’s oil reserves,® as a result of which it is planned to open seven wells at 
Akleshvar, thereby increasing India’s oil production to 2,500,000 tons by 1965.° 


In 1960, the Soviet Union provided technical and economic aid for the con- 
struction of six oil refineries in the underdeveloped countries.?° In January 1961, 
Soviet geologists arrived in Ethiopia.44 On March 4, 1961, representatives of the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan signed an agreement in Karachi under which the 
USSR granted a long-term credit of 27 million (new) rubles and undertook to 
help Pakistan in prospecting for oil.4? 

Even this brief and far from complete summary of East bloc aid toward the 
opening of new oilfields in the underdeveloped countries gives some idea of 
Moscow’s interest in the Middle East and neighboring tertitories. Here is the 
weakest link in the Western defensive alliance (CENTO), and here too over 60 
percent of the world’s known oil reserves are located.18 Soviet economist G. 





T Népszabadsdg, Budapest, December 1, 1960. 

8 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 6, pp. 64—65. 

9 Népsxabadsdg, May 18, 1961. 

10 Novoe sremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 5. 

11 TASS, January 9, 1961. \ 
18 Novos cremya, 1961, No. 13, p. 23. 

13 Syddentscle Zertung, October 20, 1960. 
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Shtarko states that between 1954 and 1960 the Soviet Union granted over 10,000 
million (old) rubles in long-term credits to the underdeveloped countries, and 
of this sum 8,690 million went to the Middle East and Asia.1* True, this con- 
centrated Soviet economic expansion is not aimed at the oil market alone, but 
the fact remains that the granting of these credits does give the Soviet Union a 
cettain influence in oil-rich areas. During the Suez crisis, the West was made 
painfully aware of how seriously the world oil market can be affected by the 
slightest disturbance of its Jines of supply. Furthermore, the USSR has of late 
acquired considerable influence in the Caribbean area, influence which might 
wel] be extended to the rest of Latin America. This area produced more oil in 
1960 than all the East bloc countries together, yet in 1960 the Soviet Union 
supplied Cuba with over 2 million tons. She has, moreover, invested 100 million 
dollars in Cuba, another 100 million in Argentina, and, recently, 150 million in 
Bolivia. +5 

However, even though the USSR has shown unmistakable interest in the 
oil-producing centers of the non-Communist world, she has gained no positive 
foothold in this sphere. Up till now, the East bloc’s price policy has only threat- 
ened the stability of the world oil market. Western authorities have already 
recognized this danger. Recently, the American Senate Committee for Internal 
Security made warning references to the Soviet Union’s campaign against 
Western oil firms. On February 10, 1961, Robert Marjolin, Vice-President of 
the Committee of the European Economic Community, called for joint control 
of oil imports by all member states: “It is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest 
that... the six countries take the level of their present imports as the basis for 
an agreement, and make provision for increases consonant with any increase 
in the home consumption rate.”!8 Marjolin would, moreover, like to make any 
increase of oil imports by a member state above a certain limit dependent upon 
the agreement of the other member states. All of Marjolin’s demands are obviously 
directed against the Soviet-Italian oil agreernent, for Italy is the only member of 
the European Economic Community which not only imports but also exports 
Soviet oil, 


Nor are the United States and the EEC countries the only ones to object to 
the Soviet-Italian oil deals; neutral Switzerland has no desire to remain a passive 
observer. In March 1961, Willy Spiibler, head of the Swiss Posts and Railroads 
Department, declared his position with regard to the Italian-planned pipeline 
which is to carry oil from Genoa to Switzerland. He stated that Switzerland will 
protect herself against a glut of cheap Soviet oil.!" 


Al) these criticisms have provoked ENI to fierce counterattacks. ENI 
spokesmen have reproached the Western oil companies for their high 





14 Novos vremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 4. 

18 TASS, January 4, 1961. 

16 Europaische Gemeinschaft: Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Furatom, Bonn, 
March 24, 1961. 

17 Shddeutsche Zeitung, March 24, 1961. 
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profit margins—reputedly 40—45 percent. ENI is a confirmed defender of the 
USSR’s oil policy, which, in its opinion, has nothing to do with dumping. In 
statements by ENI representatives, the Soviet Union figures as a pioneer of 
economic liberalism and a free-market economy. They claim that “the prices 
demanded by the Soviet Union are commensurate with the requirements of the 
free market, where lively competition is developing.”1* The value of such 
statements for Soviet propaganda can first be assessed in the light of the ubiquity 
of ENI representatives, who are to be found in large numbers from Morocco 
to India. For example, ENI holds 20 percent of the shares in the Compagnie 
Orientale des Pétroles in Egypt and has prospecting rights over territory in 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Somaliland and the Persian Gulf. ENI’s real impor- 
tance, however, lies in its enthusiastic collaboration with the East bloc. But for 
this fact ENI, which normally handles annually some 300,000 tons of Sicilian 
oil as its own production and 400,000 tons of Egyptian oil, would be one of the 
smallest and least important oil companies in the world market.1® 


If the “Friendship Pipeline” is extended to Trieste and the Western European 
states fail to adopt vigorous countermeasures, the irruption of Soviet oil into the 
West European market will reach major proportions. The possibility that 
Austria may not agree to let the Bratislava-Irieste pipeline cross Austrian 
territory should prove no serious obstacle. Hungary and Yugoslavia are scarcely 
likely to raise any objections, and the main section of the pipeline would then 
pass through Hungary. In November 1960, Enrico Mattei and other leading 
ENI officials visited Budapest, where they received a cordial welcome; details of 
their negotiations were not published.?° 


Insofar as ENI has not only joined in the Soviet oil policy on a business basis 
‘ but also defends it on moral grounds, the company appears to be little concerned 
with the background motivation of Soviet dumping. Yet, as reported at the 
beginning of November 1960, in the Milan business paper 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union supplied 20 percent of Italy’s oil imports in 1959 at a price of $12.25 per 
ton. According to the same source, the USSR supplied other West European 
countries with 6,670,000 tons of oil in 1959 at $12.50 per ton, while in the same 
year Moscow’s East European satellites acquired 5,730,000 tons from the Soviet 
Union at an average price of $23.50 per ton. According to 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union thus obtained an average price of $17.50, which is above the world 
matket price. Obviously, the dumping prices offered in the West were financed 
by Moscow’s satellites. The above figures are in full agreement with the more 
detailed statistics of the Petroleum Press Service. According to this source, Soviet 
oil prices for non-Communist buyers lay mostly within the $12.25—$13.25 range. 
Argentina paid as little as $11.00, Morocco paid $13.75, Greece $15.00, Uruguay 
and Brazil $15.75, and Yugoslavia $17.25. In contrast, East Germany paid 
$19.50, Red China $21.05, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland $22.50—$23.75, 





18 Tbid,, May 26, 1961. 
18 Petroleum: Press Service, January 1961, p. 6. 
20 Népsxabadsag, November 24, 1960. 
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and Outer Mongolia~Moscow’s least independent satellite—over $25.00 per ton. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union was paying only $15.50 per ton for oil 
imported from Albania.?? 


With admirable objectivity, the Petroleum Press Service makes the following 
comment on Soviet oil prices: “One should not forget that fair judgement of 
these prices is possible only when they are viewed in relation to the pertinent 
deliveries of exchange goods.” It is known, however, that prices for other 
exchange goods ate fixed in much the same manner. In this respect, investigations 
made by the Harvard expert H. Menderhausen revealed interesting information. 
Menderhausen analyzed the scanty publications of Soviet trade statistics for the 
years 1955-58. Using these statistics, he was able to comparte the retail prices of 
47—49 items which the Soviet Union exported both to the satellite countries and 
Western Europe. These goods represent 47—64 percent of the USSR’s total 
exports to the satellites and 57—70 percent of all her exports to Western Europe 
for the years 1955-58. According to Menderhausen’s calculations, in 1955 the 
satellite countries paid 16 percent more than Western European countries for 
comparable goods, in 1956—11 percent more, in 1957-only 7 percent more, and 
in 1958—12 percent more. Menderhausen also tried to compare the Soviet Union’s 
import prices, but owing to the inadequacy of material published by the Soviet 
Union, could only incorporate 9-27 percent of the total trade volume for the 
years in question. In any case, even this partial investigation sufficed to show 
a tendency to price discrimination in favor of Western Europe and against the 
satellite states.** It is, therefore, no coincidence that the satellites drew the short 
straw over Soviet oil prices. Indeed, it is an essential feature of Comecon policies. 


` It may be safely asserted that the Soviet Union’s dumping prices are closely 
related to deliveries of oil to other Communist countries. Since the USSR’s 
finances are so tied up by the current Seven-Year Plan, the development aid 
contest with the West and the openly-admitted crisis in agriculture, we can 
assume that the limit of Soviet oil dumping is mainly dependent on how much 
extra profit Moscow can extort by means of her monopoly in the sale of oil to 
other Communist states. This may be estimated with fair accuracy for the Euro- 
pean satellites. In conjunction with the Fourteenth Conference of the Comecon 
Countries, A. Kortunov, Chairman of the State Committee for the Oil and Gas 
Industry, held a press conference in Moscow on March 2, 1961, at which he 
stated that Hast Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary (which will 
shortly be linked with the USSR by the “Friendship Pipeline”) will increase 
their imports of oil from the Soviet Union to 15 million tons by 1965 and to 
22 million tons by 1970. As Kortunov explained, the pipeline is being built for 
an annual capacity of 40-50 million tons. According to his data, long-distance 
pipelines cut the cost of transporting oil by three-quarters. He also stated that 
the Soviet Union is planning a branch pipeline to be laid at least as far as the 





41 Petroleum Press Service, September 1960, p. 330, 
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Baltic to facilitate the purchase of Soviet oil by non-Communist countries. ?3 
A Polish source also sets the figure for the total of Soviet oil to be exported to 
the four above-named countries by 1965 at 15 million tons, but estimates that 
the cheaper transport facilities afforded by the “Friendship Pipeline” will re- 
present only a two-thirds reduction.** Whatever the case, if in 1959 the Soviet 
Union was able to cover the export of 6,670,000 tons of oil to Western Europe 
at cut prices with the profits from the sale of 5,730,000 tons to the satellites, 
she should be able to use the profits from the sale to the satellites of 15 million 
and 22 million tons in 1965 and 1970 respectively to dump some 18 million and 
27 million tons respectively on the Western European market. This coincides 
very closely with the planned annual capacity (40-50 million tons) of the new 
“Friendship Pipeline.” 

On the Western European market, 18—20 million tons of Soviet oil at dumping 
prices would represent quite a considerable quantity and might well endanger 
the profitable sale of Sahara oil and imperil good economic cooperation between 
Western Europe and oil-rich underdeveloped countries. 


Fiven if the Soviet Union were sincere in its assertion that its export prices 
for oil are determined by the present state of the world market, it should not be 
forgotten that these prices must be judged against the general economic back- 
ground in the Soviet Union, where a planned economy is the order of the day. 
This does not mean that the Soviets always plan correctly, but similarly does 
not mean that they are always guilty of making mistakes. When the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan was replaced by the present Seven-Year Plan, the Soviet leaders set 
lower rates of growth for almost all branches of the economy except the oil 
industry.25 If the Soviets had viewed the expected oil surplus as an exchange 
item they would not have promoted local oil production in India, Pakistan and 
elsewhere, a practice which restricts their own oil-marketing prospects. There 
is only one explanation for the Soviet oil policy: it is intended as a weapon in 
the Cold War and constitutes a deadly threat to all countries, from Venezuela to 
the Persian Gulf, whose main source of livelihood is their oil exports. 


33 Népszabadsag, March 3, 1961. 
24 Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission, Berlin, March 15, 1961, p. 7. 
26 Pravda, October 28, 1959. 
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CURRENT SOVIKT AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Heavy Industry and the Seven-Year Plan 


By the end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965, output of the principal industrial 
products in the USSR per head of the population will approach that of Britain 
and France, but the production of iron and steel per head of the population will 
be behind that of the United States and West Germany, in production of oil the 
USSR will still be behind the USA, in the generation of electric power behind 
the USA and Great Britain, in cement production behind West Germany, and in 
the manufacture of artificial fibers behind the USA, Great Britain, France and 
West Germany.1 In view of this, Khrushchev declared in 1957 that the USSR’s 
annual level of industrial production would have to reach a still higher level by 
the end of the Second Seven-Year Plan in 1972.2 Only after the successful exe- 
cution of these two seven-year plans will the USSR be able to approach or perhaps 
exceed the industrial production of the principal countries of Europe and America, 
and then only if the output of these countries does not rise appreciably in the 
meantime. 


Distribution of Heavy Industry 


The problem of correct distribution of industry, particularly heavy industry, 
remains unresolved. This question was raised in Stalin’s day, but the urgent need 
for industrial expansion at that time resulted in uneven development, an excessive 
amount of industry being concentrated in the European part of the country. At 
the beginning of this year, the Soviet government began to doubt the expediency 
of developing heavy industry in Siberia and decided that it was better to establish 
industrial centers in the south, in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, where the sources 
of raw materials are as rich as in Siberia and whete climatic conditions are incom- 
parably better.? Instead of rapidly developing the third metallurgical base in 
Kazakhstan and Siberia, which would have meant accelerated construction of the 
West Siberian and Taishet iron and steel works, the government ignored strategic 
and economic considerations and began to develop the production of iron and 
steel chiefly at existing works in the European USSR and the Urals, at the same 
time slowing down construction work on plants at Karaganda, in the Kuznetsk 
Basin and Western Siberia. At these latter plants, only three blast furnaces will 
be installed in the first three years of the Seven-Year Plan, and this makes it likely 


1 A. T. Khroshchev and I, V. Nikolsky, Razsitse i raxmeshchente promyshlennosti i transporta SSSR. v 
semiletke (Development and Location of Soviet Industry and Transportation under the Seven-Year 
Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 7. 

4 N. S. Khrushchev, 40 fet Velkoi Oktyabrshot sotstalistichesko: revolyutsii (Forty Years of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution), Moscow, 1957, pp. 44—45. 
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that iron production in the eastern regions of the country will fall some 9 million 
tons a year below the target set in the Seven-Year Plan. In addition, the devel- 
opment of the chemical, engineering and power industries is being slowed down 
| in Siberia in favor of the European USSR. This vacillating policy in the distri- 
bution of industry is reflected in the considerable disproportions to be observed 
in the plan for 1961.4 


Toward the end of May of this year, the Soviet press announced that the 
division of the country into economic regions was to be revised, 17 such regions 
replacing the 13 that had existed since the Third Five-Year Plan. The new regions 
are to be more compact, more equal in size and more convenient for planning 
purposes. While the population per region formerly ranged from 3 million to 
45 million, under the new system it will not exceed 25 million, and most regions 
will have a population of between 8 million and 14 million. The old regions 
contained as many as 24 smaller administrative economic districts, but the new 
ones will have no more than 12. The new regions will have special councils for 
coordinating and planning the work of the national economic councils (sov- 
narkhozy), and it is expected that the new arrangement will make it possible to 
adopt scientific methods of management and to distribute the country’s industrial 
potential in accordance with the density of the population.§ 


Both economic and strategic considerations dictate the need to improve further 
the distribution of industry. Despite some progress, industrial production in the 
country’s eastern regions is still quite a way behind that of the industrial centers 
in the European USSR.® Here, power resources are inadequate for the demands 
of industry, and coal is still transported in large quantities from the Kuznetsk 
Basin and Karaganda to the European USSR. In many cities located in western 
repions—Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Gorky, Kuibyshev and Kharkov—an 
excessive concentration of industry involves immense expenditure on the trans- 
portation of raw materials and manufactured goods. During the current Seven- 
Year Plan, overall industrial output in the European USSR is to rise by 70—80 
percent, and in the eastern regions by 100—200 percent. The eastern regions 
possess tremendous resources of industrial raw materials, including nine-tenths 
of all the coal, four-fifths of the timber and potential sources of hydraulic energy, 
half of the iron ore and large quantities of non-ferrous and precious metals and 
chemical raw materials.’ 


The eastern regions are of great importance for the light and food industries. 
Here are situated two-fifths of the country’s total area of land under cultivation, 
including nine-tenths of the total area under cotton, and one-third of all the 
livestock. By 1965, the eastern regions should be producing 88 percent of all 
refined copper, 71 percent of aluminum, 52 percent of timber, 50 percent of coal, 

t Ibid. 
5 Ekonomicheskaya gazela, May 28, 1961. 
8 A.D. Danilov and G. I. Mukhin, Razmesbchenie ofrasla narodnogo kbozyaisira SSSR. (Location of 


Branches of the Soviet National Economy), Moscow, 1960, p. 9. 
7 Ibid., p. 26. 
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48 percent of steel, 46 percent of electric power and 42 percent of all cement 
produced in the Soviet Union.® At the present time, the Asiatic part of the Soviet 
Union produces little machinery and is lagging in the production of iron and 
steel, building materials and consumer goods. Despite the presence of immense 
sources of power and reserves of chemical raw materials, the chemical and power 
industries are poorly developed. East of the Urals there are no automobile plants, 
only one tractor factory and few electrical engineering undertakings. Apart from 
the Kuznetsk Basin, the area beyond the Urals possesses few iron and steel works 
and, as a result, these products have as a rule to be transported to Siberia and 
Central Asia from the Urals and the European USSR. Large quantities of machin- 
ery and millions of tons of petroleum products and consumer goods, which could 
be produced on the spot, have to be imported into the eastern areas. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


More than 10,000 million (new) rubles are to be expended under the Seven- 
Year Plan upon constructing, reconstructing and extending iron and steel works. 
It is planned to provide additional capacity for the production of 24—30 million 
tons of pig iron, 28—36 million tons of steel and 23—29 million tons of rolled steel 
products. This will involve the construction of about 30 blast furnaces, 65 large 
open-hearth furnaces and more than 20 electric furnaces, 30 steel converters, 
50 rolling mills and more than 30 tube rolling mills.® All these plants will be of 
the latest design and possess the most modern equipment, comparable to that now 
being installed in Western Europe and the United States. 


Output of Soviet Iron and Steel Industry 


Qdilhion Tons) 
Estimate 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 1961 
lon Ore corsas anes 9,2 29,9 39.7 71.9 88.8 94,4 107 150—160 
Pig tön cise cedavacuct 4,2 14.9 19.2 33.3 39.6 43 46.8 65—70 
r e e E 4,2 18.3 273 45.3 54.9 60 65,3 86-91 
Rolled Steel ............ 3.5 13.1 20.9 35.3 43.1 47 50.9 65-70 


SOURCES: A T Khrushchev and I V Nikolsky, Rassire ı raxmasbchore promysblinnosii i transporta SSSR 9 semiletke (Development 
and Location of Soviet Ladustry and Transportation under the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 16; Prends, January 26, 1961, 

The control figures for the Seven-Year Plan allow for an average annual 
increase in iron ore extraction of 10,200,000 tons, in production of pig iron of 
4,400,000 tons, steel—5,100,000 tons and rolled steel products—3,900,000 tons. 
The targets for steel and rolled steel products were reached in 1960 and in the 
present year it is planned to increase production of pig iron by 4,400,000 tons, 
steel by 6,000,000 tons and rolled steel products by 4,400,000 tons. Three-quarters 
of the additional production under the Seven-Year Plan is to be achieved by 
extending and reconstructing existing plant, and investment for this purpose 
is to be twice as great as that for new construction. In Siberia and Kazakhstan, 

8 Ibid, 

9 V, A. Kucherenko, Pian vel:kikb rabot (Plan for Great Works), Moscow, 1959. 
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investments will be channeled mainly into new construction, linked with ‘the. 
formation of the third metallurgical base, whereas in the Dnieper Basin, Don 
Basin, the Urals and the north-west of the USSR they will be used primarily for 
extending and reequipping existing plant. The first giant blast furnaces with 
a capacity of 1,700-2,200 cubic meters have already been installed.t° Open- 
hearth production will also be based on new furnaces with a capacity of 500 tons 
and more, while electric furnaces with a capacity of 80-180 tons will also be 


brought into use, t 


+ 


Production of rolled steel products will be based on automatic rolling mills 
with an output of up to 4,000,000 tons annually. In 1960, large sheet rolling mills 
had been brought into production at the Magnitogorsk Steel Works and the 
Ilich Works at Zhdanov. At present, more than 80 percent of all pig iron, steel 
and rolled steel products is produced in combined mills, and this figure is to be 
still further raised in the next few years.1? By 1965, construction of the Novo- 
Lipetsk Iron and Steel Works will be completed as well as the installation of 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills at the Novo-Tula Works. It is also planned 
to obtain 40 percent of all pig iron and 75 percent of all steel by the use of oxygen. 
Raising the pressure in the blast furnaces should reduce consumption of coke by 
5 percent and irretrievable losses of charge material by 40 percent. In this way, 
it is hoped to raise the productivity of blast furnaces by 7 percent.18 By 1965, the 
Soviet Union will possess more than 60 blast furnaces with a capacity of more 
than 1,300 cubic meters, and the average exploitable capacity of furnaces will be 
raised from 844 cubic meters to 1,115 cubic meters.+4 In steel production, greater 
use will be made of natural gas and oxygen and it is also planned to utilize com- 
pressed air for more effective combustion of fuel and blowing through the baths 
of open-hearth furnaces. In order to raise the quality of steel, new technological 
processes will be employed, such as the mechanized mixing of metal in the bath, 
vacuumization and improvement of the steel teeming process and smelting of 
semi-killed and low-alloy steels.15 Dinas brick linings of furnaces will be replaced 
by chrome-magnesite brick linings, which will prolong the working life of steel 
furnaces from 200 smeltings with the Dinas brick to 700 smeltings with chrome- - 
magnesite.1® The first two installations for the continuous teeming of steel, which 
obviates the need for expensive slabbing and blooming mills, are now under 
construction.1? In the production of rolled steel products, it is planned to switch 
over to the continuous rolling method. This is one field in which the Soviet Union, 





10 Khrushchev and Nikolsky, op. ciz., p. 19. 

11 Thid. 

12 Ibid., p. 20. 

13 A. A. Khoteev and M. V. Gazaliev, Sovershenstvovanie iekbniki 1 tekbmcheskoe perevooruzbenie— 
vazbneishaya zadacha semileiki (Technical Improvement and Reequipment Are Vital Tasks of the Seven- 
Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 53. 

14 Ibid., p. 54. 

18 Ibid., p. 55. 

18 Ihid., p. 56. 

17 Thid., p. 57. 
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despite its achievements in the production of basic iron and steel, still lags behind 
- Western Europe and the United States.+8 . 

With the expansion of the oil and gas industries, there is an ever-growing 
demand for pipes, production of which is to be doubled under the Seven-Year 
Plan. For the production of large-diameter pipes, it is planned to build special instal- 
lations in conjunction with new pipe-rolling mills for continuous welding of 
gas pipelines and induction welding of pipes, as well as plant for the manufacture 
of pipes from high-alloy steels by the extrusion method, At the same time, it is 
planned to introduce several modern installations for centrifugal and semi- 
continuous founding of cast iron pipes. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals Industry 


Greater use is to be made in the non-ferrous metals industry of electrolysis, 
electrothermics and electrosmelting, as well as of oxygen and active additives 
in hydrometallurgy. An expansion in the production of non-ferrous and precious 
metals is planned, whereby the output of aluminum is to be raised nearly 200 percent, 
that of refined copper 90 percent, nickel 200 percent, magnesium 800 percent and 
titanium 1,300 percent. At present, the Soviet Union is using more than 200,000 
tons of copper on the manufacture of cables alone and consumption of aluminum 
for the completion of electric power projects envisaged under the Seven-Year 
Plan will be over 1 million tons.1® Kazakhstan is the largest producer of lead and 
zinc in the Soviet Union, and its importance will be still further enhanced by the 
construction of the Karagailinsk Mining Enterprise in the region’ of Lake Bal- 
khash. Lead and zinc refineries are to be built in the Uzbek SSR and Siberia.?° An 
increase in the production of nickel and cobalt will result from extending present 
operations in the Kola Peninsula, the northern part of Krasnoyarsk Krai and the 
Southern Urals, as well as the construction of refineries on the site of new deposits 
in the Southern Urals and the Ukraine. ®?? 


By 1965, extraction of non-ferrous ores will have been raised 77 percent over 
the seven-year period and 65 percent of the total will be obtained by open-cast 
mining. Between 80 and 100 percent of all nickel, titantum and molybdenum will 
be obtained by this means.** The Urals and the eastern territories of the Soviet 
Union will not only maintain, but even enhance their leading position as producers 
of all types of non-ferrous metals. Cheap power from the Bratsk and Irkutsk 
hydroelectric stations will serve the Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk and Pavlodar aluminum 
works, although owing to delay in their construction they may not be fully com- 
pleted until after 1965. Kazakhstan, the Urals and Armenia are the main copper 
smelting areas in the USSR. This year, construction is being begun in Kazakhstan of 





18 Ibid., p. 58. 

19 A. Kh. Benuni, Razvstie tsveinoi metallurgit p 1959—1965 gg. (Development of the Non-Ferrous 
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two ore-enriching plants to serve the Boshchekul and Nikolaevka fields, and under 
the Seven-Year Plan the Dzheskazgan copper works will be extended and recon- 
structed.2 The copper smelting industry in the Urals will also undergo consid- 
erable development, a large ore-enriching plant being opened to serve the rich 
Gaisk field and the Bashkir and Uchaly ore-enriching plants being completed. 
It is planned to complete construction of the Central Urals Copper Smelting 
Works. In Armenia, construction of the Urup ore-enriching plant and recon- 
struction of the Alaverdi Copper and Chemical Works will be put in hand. 
Production of copper will also be expanded in the Uzbek SSR, where it is planned 
~ to build a large ore-enriching plant and a copper smelting works. ‘Thus, under 
the plan, regiona] copper producing centers will be formed in Kazakhstan, the 
Urals, Central Asia and Transcaucasia. Expansion of lead and zinc production 
will be based on existing undertakings. There is also to be considerable expansion 
of lead and zinc mining in Southern Kazakhstan and in the Altai. Under the 
Seven-Year Plan, investment in the non-ferrous metals industry will be nearly 
doubled at 5,500 million (new) rubles. 


The Chemical Industry 


The USSR possesses the world’s largest reserves of potash, phosphorus and 
sulfur. It also has large deposits of sodium salts. In the production of synthetic 
materials, the Soviet Union has until recently lagged behind capitalist countries, 
occupying only sixth position in production of artifical fibers and fifth position 
in production of plastics. In production of synthetic rubber, the Soviet Union 
also lags considerably behind the United States. 


Output of Soviet Chemical Industry 


(Thousand Tons oc Unita) 
Extumate 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 1965 
Artificial Fertilizers ...... 100 3,200 5,500 9700 12400 12,900 13,800 35,000 
Sulfuric Acid .......005- 100 1,600 2,100 3,800 4,800 5,100 5,400 11,000 
Automobile Tires ....... — 3,000 7,400 10,200 14,400 15,500 17,200 28,800 
Artificial Fibers ......... — 11 24 111 166 179 211 666 


SOURCES, A. T Khrushchev and I V. Nikolsky, Rawat 1 recwesicbeos promyiblmasti s iransporta SSSR. 9 seacitthe (Development 
and Location of Soviet Industry and Tanasportation under the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 16; Prerda, January 26, 1961. 

Under the Seven-Year Plan, the output of the chemical industry is to be 
trebled, production of artificial (regenerated) fibers is to be increased by 400 
percent, that of synthetic fibers by 1300 percent and that of plastics and synthetic 
resins by 700 percent. Some 5,000 million (new) rubles are to be invested in the 
production of polymers. It is planned to build 46 artificial fiber factories, 133 
plastics plants and 20 synthetic rubber plants.** Most of the undertakings for 
producing materials by organic synthesis will be located between the Volga 
and the Urals, in the Ukraine, Azerbaidzhan, the Northern Caucasus and Central 
Asia. A large group of chemical works is being built at Kuibyshev to make use 


33 Thid., p. 62. 
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of the by-products from oil refineries in the area and will draw cheap power 
from the Volga Hydroelectric Station. The Novo-Kuibyshev Synthetic Alcohol 
Works is already in operation and construction of a synthetic rubber factory in 
Stavropol is nearing completion. Large undertakings now being built in the 
Bashkir ASSR will differ from those at Kuibyshev in that refinery gases will 
provide their raw materials. Synthetic rubber will be obtained by a new method 
direct from hydrocarbons, obviating the alcohol production stage.?° Production 
of acetylene from natural gas is being developed in the Uzbek SSR and the 
Northern Caucasus. Production of synthetic materials is being developed in oil- 
bearing areas as well as in oil and gas-consuming areas such as Siberia, the Far 
East, Belorussia and the northwestern areas of the RSFSR. Favorable conditions 
for developing the chemical industry exist in Siberia. Salt reserves in the 
eastern regions will be exploited for producing organic chlorine compounds.?? 
Limestone reserves will be utilized for producing organic synthetic materials 
of the calcium carbide type. Expansion of artificial fertilizer and cellulose pro- 
duction in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan will result in the quadrupling of the 
output of the chemical industry in Uzbekistan. Under the Seven-Year Plan, pro- 
duction of artificial fiber in Kazakhstan will increase 900 percent and synthetic 
rubber and automobile tires will also be produced.*® 


The Fuel Industry 


It is estimated that the USSR possesses 57 percent of the world’s geological 
reserves of coal and 60 percent of its reserves of peat, as well as immense reserves 
of oil, natural gas and oil shale. The Seven-Year Plan envisages a sharp change 
in the Soviet Union’s fuel structure, with a greater proportion of fuel being 
supplied by oil and gas instead of coal. By 1965, oi] and gas will supply 51 
percent of the country’s needs as against 31 percent in 1958, production at 
240 million tons will be more than doubled, and the Soviet Union will be pro- 
ducing 20 percent of the world’s oil. Prospects for a further increase in the Soviet 
Union’s oil reserves are very promising, since oil and gas-bearing sedimentary 
strata cover an area of 11 million square kilometers in the Soviet Union, compared 
with only 4,600,000 square kilometers in the United States. During the Seven- 
Year Plan period, pipelines will be laid to transport oil from the Volga—Urals 
region both east and west-vsa Gorky and Ryazan to Moscow, ssa Gorky to 
Yaroslavl, and from Kuibyshev wa Penza to Bryansk. Eastward, crude oil will 
be piped from Tuimazy v/a Omsk, Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk, and 
light petroleum products from Ufa will be piped in the same direction. North- 
ward, oi] will be piped from Almetevsk to Perm, and southward, from Ishimbai 
to Orsk.?? In addition, oil from Kuibyshev will be transported by the “Friendship 

35 Tbid., p. 48. 

36 Thid., p. 49. 

37 S, P, Tokarev, Ushorenmoe razvitie promysblennosti v sostocbnykh ratonakh SSSR (1959-1965) (Accel- 
cutee pai of Industry in the Eastern Regions of the USSR in 1959—65), Moscow, 1960, p. 94. 
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Pipeline” 4,500 kilometers to Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many.*° By 1965, the length of main pipelines for oil and oil products will be 
almost trebled at 43,000 kilometers.31 


Output of Soviet Fuel Industry 


(Millon Tons or Cubic Meters) 
Esi 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 & 1959 1960 1961 
OD cntdensnRemaaaes 9.2 31.1 37.9 70.8 113.2 129.5 148 230—240 
Ee T EEEE E E 20 3,400 6,200 10,400 29,900 37,200 47,000 150,000 
Ea PT AI 29,1 165.9 261.1 391.3 496.1 506.5 513 600—612 
Peat oricissisareaki 1.7 33.2 36.0 50.8 52.8 — — 71 
Od Shale sce Siesvcies _ 1.7 4,7 10.8 13.2 13.7 — 21.5 


SOURCES. A. T. Khrushchev and I V, Nikolsky, Rerssin i rarmesichans promyshleusmesis 1 frensperta SSSR p semilethe 
and Location of Soviet Industry and Transportation under the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p 55, Prets, January 26, 1961. 


The Seven-Year Plan will bring about radical changes in the geographical 
distribution of the nation’s oil refining capacity, since it is planned to organize 
refining facilities in all the main areas where petroleum products are consumed. 
There will probably be seven new refineries in the RSFSR alone, including those 
at Angarsk and Kritovo in Siberia (the first is already built) and at Gorky and 
Ryazan. Large refineries are also being built at Polotsk in Belorussia, Pavlodar in 
Kazakhstan and in Uzbekistan. Refining capacity in the oilfields themselves is 
also to be increased.?? 


Whereas in 1958 natural gas was being used in 160 towns, by 1965 it will be 
available in 350 towns with a total population of 42 million persons. Potential 
reserves of natural gas in the USSR, according to preliminary findings, amount 
to about 200,000,000 million cubic meters, half of it located in the Ukraine, the 
Northern Caucasus, the Volga Basin, the Komi ASSR, Azerbaidzhan and the 
Bukhara—Khiva area of the Uzbek SSR.3* Apart from natural gas, it is planned to 
make use of the more valuable refinery gases which have so far been little utilized 
in industry. By 1965, production of refinery gases will be raised to 15,400 million 
cubic meters against 5,500 million cubic meters in 1958. It is planned to build 
several plants for their initial processing in the Tatar-Bashkir SSR, Kuibyshev 
Oblast and the Ukraine. It is an essential feature of the gas industry that its 
product must be delivered direct to the consumer, which requires a network of 
main gas pipelines. Up to the present, only 12,000 kilometers of such pipelines 
have been built, linking the main producing areas, Stavropol in the Northern 
Caucasus, Dashava in the Carpathians, and Yalshanka in the Volga Basin with-the 
main consumer regions. Under the Seven-Year Plan, 40 pipelines totaling 26,000 
kilometers are to be built. From the Carpathians, a second pipeline is planned 
from Dashava to Kiev, as well as one from Dashava, via Minsk, to Leningrad, 
with branches to Vilnius and Riga. By late 1960, this pipeline was already supplying 


30 Tbid., p. 61. 
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Minsk.?4 Prom Shebelinka in the Eastern Ukraine, pipelines are planned to Odessa 
and Kishinev via Dnepropetrovsk, and via Belgorod, Kursk and Orel to Bryansk. 
Subsequently gas will be piped from Shebelinka to Lisichansk. From the excep- 
tionally rich gas fields at Stavropol 10 pipelines are to be built, including a second 
to Moscow ‘and one via Nevinnomyssk and Mineralnye Vody to Grozny. From 
the fields in the Krasnodar Krai, it is planned to complete the pipelines sia Rostov, 
Lugansk and Serpukhov to Leningrad, via Kerch and Simfetopol to Sevastopol, 
and that to Sochi. Natural gas from the Volga Basin will be piped from Saratov 
via Penza, Gorky, Ivanovo and Yaroslavl to Cherepovets. A pipeline from this 
area will also run to Chelyabinsk in the Urals. The Urals will be served by a 
pipeline from Gazli in Central Asia to Chelyabinsk and Sverdlovsk.3® Pipelines 
will also be laid from Dzhebel in the northwestern part of the USSR via Solikamsk 
to Perm, and from Berezovo in Western Siberia to Sverdlovsk. Two pipelines 
are being built from the Bukhara~Khiva gas fields, the first via Samarkand, 
Tashkent, Chimkent, Dzhambul and Frunze to Alma-Ata, the second via Mubarek 
and Samarkand to Tashkent with a spur line to Stalinabad.?8 

Uninterrupted supplies of gas in large quantities can only be maintained by 
constructing vast underground gas holders in the main consumer areas, such as 
those now being built near Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, which have a total 
capacity of more than 3,000 million cubic meters. 


Despite the planned reduction in coal extraction, the industry continues to 
maintain its vital role in the development of the Soviet Union’s productive 
potential. However, by 1965 it is unlikely that the planned 600-612 million tons 
of coal will be necessary with the adoption of oil and gas for fuel by many indus- 
trial undertakings. Even so, expansion of the metal industries will cause a sharp 
tise in consumption of coke, which will mean a rise in mining of coking coal 
from 94 million tons in 1958 to 150—156 million tons in 1965, eed in the 
Kuznetsk and Don basins.8” 


The Electricity Generating Industry 


The Seven-Year Plan envisages a rapid expansion in the generation of electricity 
from 292,000 million kWh in 1960 to 327,000 million kWh in 1961 and 520,000 
million kWh in 1965, mainly by accelerating the construction of thermal 
power stations using cheap coal, natural gas and oil as fuel. Construction of 
hydroelectric stations will be slowed down, since they take longer to build 
and are more costly. The Bratsk Hydroelectric Station, where it is planned to 
bring the first four generators with a capacity of 900,000 kW into operation at 
the end of this year, will not be fully utilized owing to delays in the completion 
of industrial plants which it was designed to supply. The outlook for the 40 latge 
thermal stations to be built under the Seven-Year Plan in Kazakhstan, Siberia, 
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the Urals, the Ukraine, Central Asia and the central regions is brighter. In the next 
year or so, the Nazarovo Regional (thermal) Power Station, with a capacity of 
1,200,000 kW, will be opened in the Kansk—Achinsk Basin and it is planned to 
go ahead with construction of the Irsha—Borodino and Itat power stations. The 
2 million kW Tom—Usa Regional Power Station in the Kuznetsk Basin is expected 
to be completed by this autumn or the beginning of 1962, and equipment of the 
1,200,000 kW Belovo station is to be speeded up. In the Far East, the Maritime 
Krai Thermal Power Station will be brought into operation. Projects in the Urals 
include a 1,500,000 kW station at Troitsk and others on the Lower Tagil and at 
Yaiva. It is also proposed to extend the network of thermal power stations in 
the European USSR. In the Ukraine, the 1,200,000 kW Starobeshevo station will 
be brought into operation and others built at Zmiev, Amvrosievka and Zaporozhe. 
New generating plant will be brought into operation at Berezova in Belorussia, 
in Estonia and at Riga. In the Uzbek SSR, the 1,200,000 kW station at Tashkent 
will be completed and in the Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia a number , 
of stations now under construction will be completed. These will operate on 
natura] gas and include stations at Ali-Bairamli in Azerbaidzhan, Tbilisi in 
Georgia and Nevinnomyssk in the Northern Caucasus. The next two years 
should see the opening of two atomic power stations—the 420,000 kW station 
at Voronezh and the 200,000 kW station at Beloyarsk in the Urals.38 A number 
of existing power stations will have their capacity raised by installing additional 
generating plant. 


The Engineering Industry 

The Seven-Year Plan envisages a considerable rise in the production of 
machinery by introducing the latest techniques, employing semiconductors, 
radioactive isotopes, ultrasound, superconductivity and electronics. In 1961, the 
Soviet engineering industry was entrusted with the task of equipping 434 factories 
within the USSR and another 460 in the underdeveloped countries and the Soviet 
Union’s European satellites. This growing demand is making it imperative to 
accelerate automation and mechanization of engineering works. By 1965, more 
than 1,300 automatic lines are to be installed in engineering works®® and the 
machine tool industry is to manufacture about 150,000 automatic and semi- 
automatic devices, which will raise the proportion of such equipment to 43 
percent. Automation is also to play a large part in the machine tool industry itself, 
raising productivity by 400-600 percent and reducing the floor area required by 
some 40 percent. At present, engineering works in the Soviet Union possess 
150 remote-controlled automatic lines, and during the Seven-Year Plan period 
these are to be augmented by a further 280-300 automatic and semi-automatic 
lines. Nevertheless, the total number of metal-cutting tools, at present about 
2 million, available to engineering works will still fall short of that in the United 
States and will also comprise far fewer automatic and semi-automatic devices. 





38 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Match 4, 1961. 
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As in other industries, the trend in the development of Soviet engineering will 
be toward the east, where 125 engineering works are to be established in Siberia, 
Kazakhstan, Central Asia, the Urals, the Volga Basin and Transcaucasia.*° Nearly 
60 of these are to be ready by the end of 1961. A number of new engineering 
works are to be built in the Kuznetsk Basin and in Novosibirsk Oblast. In the 
European USSR, expansion will mainly take the form of reconstructing existing 
undertakings without the creation of new production units.“ In order to accelerate 
deliveries and cut costs, the national economic councils in Siberia are asking the 
RSFSR State Planning Commission to organize the delivery of component items 
primarily from factories in the Urals and Siberia, instead of from factories in 
Erevan, Baku, Odessa, Riga, Leningrad and Moscow.*? 


The Cement Industry 


In connection with the proposed expansion of industrial capacity, 26 new 
cement works are to be built and 45 existing ones extended or reconstructed, 
which will increase output by some 49,400,000 tons and make it possible to raise 
total output to 84,600,000 tons in 1965—a 150 percent increase over 1958.45 It is 
interesting to note that the decree authorizing expansion of the cement industry 
was not published until two-and-a-half years after the commencement of the plan 
period and allows for an excess in production of 9 million tons over plan figures. 


G. Vvedensky 


Domestic Affairs 
Internal Tension Grows 


Of late there have been a number of developments in the Soviet Union which 
suggest that the Party leaders intend to revert to Stalinist methods of tule. One 
of the principal signs of this process is the major shake-up which has been taking 
place within the Party and government apparatus. Between January and June of 
this year, five premiers of Union repubjics, 33 republican ministers, six first and 
ten second secretaries of republican parties, and 41 first and 28 second oblast Party 
secretaries were removed from their posts. On the economic front, the Party 
is taking measures to reduce further the number of private plots held by peasants 
and to force the latter to sell privately-owned cattle—particularly cows, which 
provide a substantial proportion of their income—to the collective and state farms 
on an allegedly voluntary basis. In the first ten months of 1960, the number of 
privately-owned cattle fell by eight million,! but the state and collective farms 
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were unable to provide enough fodder to cope with the influx of cattle from the 
private sector and were in many cases forced to slaughter them, causing a cata- 
strophic setback to the Soviet livestock industry. In January 1961, the serious- 
ness of the situation forced Khrushchev to announce a temporary relaxation of 
this policy and to stress the need for a revival of the principle of “material self- 
interest.’ But his intention to eliminate the private sector in agriculture—retention 
of which was one of the most important concessions to the peasants after Stalin’s 
death—remains unshaken. 


The Soviet privileged classes have also suffered a blow to their interests with 
the recent measures to discourage private house-building and to confiscate 
without compensation property built with illegally acquired materials. In Central 
Asia, for example, Bukhara Oblast Party Secretary Khasanov, Samarkand Oblast 
Executive Committee Chairman Azimov, Samarkand City Party Secretary 
Razykov and other top-ranking local Party and government officials and industrial 
managers have been stripped of their unofficial residences in this way.’ In Azer- 
baidzhan, Zhdanov Raion First Secretary Lamezov, the director of a tractor 
repair station and the manager of a department of the State Bank were all reported 
in the Soviet press to own private homes.* The campaign to root out private 
ownership of immovable property is now being conducted on a mass scale 
throughout the country and its main victims are the “new class.” 


A. further indication of the harsher trend in Soviet internal policy is the 
introduction, by a Supreme Soviet decree of May 5, 1961, of the death penalty 
tor a variety of offenses, chief among which is misappropriation of state or 
‘communal (collective farm) property. The decree brands as “particularly dan- 
gerous crimes” not only direct theft and embezzlement, but all forms of private 
enterprise. Large-scale bribery is also included among those crimes which may 
carry the death penalty, apparently because it is extremely widespread in the 
Soviet Union and represents a form of misappropriation of state property, 
since, with few exceptions, the only persons in a position to offer bribes of any 
size are those with direct access to state funds, such as industrial managers. 
However, the crime which seems to be causing the greatest concern to the Party 
is the large-scale exploitation of official positions in industry, trade or agricultural 
management for the conduct of private business on the side, as an additional 
source of income. Soviet Procurator-General Rudenko recently quoted two 
examples, one in Kiev and the other in Gori (Georgia) in which “plunderers 
engaged in the manufacture and disposal on the side of goods made of raw 
materials stolen from factory stocks or obtained by placing orders elsewhere.” 
Rudenko comments: “Such plunderers must be punished mercilessly and even 
shot, in the same way as murderers, bandits and forgers.”® This use of state 
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factories for the manufacture of goods not scheduled by the state plan, which 
then find their way onto the flourishing Soviet black market, is a factor contrib- 
uting to the growth of what might be called “covert capitalism,” hence the 
Soviet leaders’ alarm. The cause of this “corruption” Jies primarily, of course, 
in the Soviet economic system, which is based, not on the law of supply and 
demand, but on a centralized state plan imposed from above. This means that 
the performance of a Soviet industrial or agricultural manager is judged on his 
ability, not to show a profit, but to meet targets laid down for him. The paradoxical 
situation results in which these managers do their best to see that targets are set 
as low as possible in order to facilitate their fulfillment and also, as it appears 
in many cases, to give themselves scope to engage in unauthorized production 
on their own account. There is, indeed, one feature of the Soviet economic system 
which encourages, and sometimes forces, the individual factory manager to 
indulge in “corrupt” practices. It is rarely that the plan functions smoothly, owing 
to the fact that it is usually approved when the period it is scheduled to cover 
has already begun, and in the meantime factories have to work without instruc- 
tions from above. As Sovetskaya Kirgiziya reported in May 1960:“. . „Although 
the first quarter has already ended, the production program for certain types of 
goods has not been finally decided and in some enterprises the industria] finance 
plan for 1960 has not yet been approved.”? These and other factors often make 
it impossible for a Soviet factory to meet its targets by lega] means. What does 
a manager do if he finds his own production jeopardized by the failure of another 
factory to deliver materials on time? He is reduced to illegal methods and turns 
to the “fixers” who play such an important role behind the scenes in Soviet 
industrial life by operating a massive industrial black market. The “fixer’’’s 
job is to arrange the series of barter transactions between various factories 
required to obtain the necessary materials. The Soviet press openly admits that 
industrial managers have frequently to resort to black market channels, and 
recently the Ukrainian State Control Commission reported that many factories 
were “buying industrial goods for large sums from private individuals.’ 

None of the above practices is a new phenomenon in the Soviet economy: 
illegal buying and selling of materials produced on the side was commonplace 
in the Soviet Union in the thirties, and for decades the government has fought 
against this “covert capitalism,” while the industrial managers have striven to 
secure its legal recognition. A law of February 10, 1941, declared that the practice 
was tantamount to misappropriation of state property, and laid down sentences 
of 2—5 years’ imprisonment.® In May 1955, however, as part of the drive to 
overhaul and rationalize Soviet industry, and as a result of pressure from the 
managers, this law was repealed. There can be no doubt that the result was a 
distinct stimulus to production. The granting of greater freedom of action to 
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Soviet industry implied Party willingness to turn a blind eye to unofficial pro- 
duction of goods, and it is certain that, but for this illegal production in many 
Soviet factories, the Soviet population would be suffering still greater consumer 
goods shortages that is at present the case. 


What has made Khrushchev decide to reverse the relatively liberal policy 
in the economic sphere, at the possible risk of adversely affecting Soviet pro- 
duction? The answer appears to be that the recent upsurge of the Soviet economy 
has brought in its train features which the Party leaders regard as dangerous to 
the whole political system. Encouragement of individual initiative and the 
adoption of economic success as a criterion in Soviet industry have led to a 
considerable increase in the type of practices which the new decree is intended 
to crush. A situation has arisen in which, for example, it has become difficult in 
Soviet industrial circles, and in most other spheres too, to get anything done 
without recourse to bribery. The following case, cited by Jzvestia, is typical: 

A ship needs repair. Frequently in such cases bargaining begins. “What bonus 
will you offer?” enquires the manager of the yard... in a business-like manner. 

“But your yard receives its bonus through normal official channels,” objects the 

client. “Do you grudge, say, ten to twenty thousand? You stand to lose more than 

that if there is delay.” In other words, if the client pays the bonus the repair work 
on his ship will be done first, But if he does not agree to the bargain he had better 
not expect to see his ship repaired quickly.1° 

A further product of the Soviet system which the Party is seeking to stamp 
out are “parasitic elements”—~persons who derive or supplement their income 
from outside the state or collective system by engaging in private business. 
The Soviet press recently reported the case of a former chairman of a collective 
farm who set up his own private holding on the quiet and sold the produce 
for his personal profit.1! The label “parasite” is also attached to groups of 
workers, often construction workers, with no fixed employment who travel 
about the country offering their services to the highest bidder. In 1959, state 
farms in the Akmolinsk Oblast paid out 10 million rubles to such freelance 
construction teams.1# Then there are the speculators, the more enterprising of 
whom run nation-wide syndicates for buying and selling gold and foreign 
currency. One such organization had a turnover in 1960 of 20 million (old) 
rubles.43 These Soviet “capitalists” exist in very large numbers and not only make 
a mockery of the Party’s claims that in the Soviet socialist society the conditions 
which breed such elements have been banished, but also represent a not insig- 
nificant drain on the country’s manpower resources. In Moscow alone, “drones” 
can be counted in “thousands, maybe tens of thousands,” and the former First 
Secretary of the Altai Krai Party Committee Pysin, now Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, reported last year in Pravda that of the 2164 able-bodied persons 
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on one state farm, only 1350 were in its employ, while in the AJtai Krai as a whole, 
of 354,000 able-bodied persons, only 155,000 had a regular place of employment. 15 


The Soviet leaders’ determination to suppress “parasitism” and particularly 
the kind of “covert capitalism” by which some Soviet economic managers 
accumulate vast financial reserves is dictated by the fear that a real threat to the 
Soviet political and social system may eventually result. Money can be a potent 
political factor in a society such as exists in the Soviet Union, and there now 
exist persons, mainly among the Soviet captains of industry, who are in a position 
to corrupt their Party overseers by handsome bribes, should occasion demand. 
Khrushchev has already involuntarily undermined the former primacy of politics 
over economics by declaring that economic success must be regarded as the 
basic criterion in assessing the work of all Soviet officials in high posts. In the 
past, there has always been a sharp division between the functions of the Party 
and the economic apparatus. The primary task of the latter has been to operate 
the economy while that of the Party officials has hitherto been to spur them on, 
to enforce adherence to Party instructions and to maintain ideological discipline, 
but not to assume direct responsibility for fulfillment of state plans. The Patty 
officials have been able to play their role of overseers only so long as they re- 
mained independent of the economic apparatus. But when Khrushchev virtually 
converted the Party bureaucracy into a duplicate economic administration and 
laid down that the salaries of Party officials must depend on the success of their 
areas in fulfilling state plans, the Party officials naturally began to put economic 
results first and ideological supervision second. As a result, they too have become 
infected with corruption, and the opposite effect to that envisaged by Khrushchev 
has in many cases been produced: the personal stake of the Party official in 
economic progress in his area has tended to turn him into a protector of and 
sympathizer with the interests of the managerial class. Instead of spurring on 
the latter to meet high plan targets, the Party bureaucrat is tempted to conspire 
to conceal the real Jocal industrial potential and to get plans fixed as low as 
possible to facilitate fulfillment. 


Khrushchev tightly fears the spread of these tendencies among the Party 
bureaucracy, and has therefore introduced legislation from which the Soviet 
elite stands to suffer most. Opposition is, however, already making itself felt, 
particularly in connection with confiscation of private property. For example, 
Samarkand City Party Secretary Razykov is reported to have been determined 
to extract from the state the money he had paid out for his house. As chairman 
of the private property confiscation commission, Razykov employed every 
means to protect his colleagues; information submitted to the prosecutor’s 
office was not followed by any enquiry, thanks to his influence, and although 
one of the property owners, a Party member, received a reprimand, it somehow 
failed to be recorded in the latter’s personal dossier.1® This is a typical example 
of the passive resistance of the Soviet “new class” to Khrushchev’s present policy. 
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Certainly Khrushchev is building up hostility to himself by trying to deprive 
the managerial class—from whom he has derived much of his support in the 
past—of what it regards as the fruits of its labors. It appears from Soviet press 
reports that a Soviet official who refuses to part with his private property loses 
his position, and it is not hard to imagine the rancor this policy arouses. The 
class whose privileges Khrushchev is now attacking consists largely of those 
“new” men who came to the fore as his allies at the time when he was maneuvering 
to destroy his rivals, the Stalinist “old guard” in the Central Committee. To 
lose their support may weaken his position and prompt him to resort to extreme 
measures. Certain aspects of the present internal situation are already reminiscent 
of the atmosphere created by Stalin prior to one of his purges: like Stalin, 
Khrushchev has already used the menacing epithet “enemies of the socialist 
state” to describe officials who try to hoodwink the state by falsifying production 
returns.” At the same time a systematic propaganda campaign is being waged 
to whip up hostility among the Soviet public toward “parasites” and persons 
who enrich themselves at the expense of the state. 


It must be remembered that no rule of law has developed in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s death which could prevent a return to violence by the Party. Those 
steps which have been taken toward “socialist legality” have subsequently been 
systematically nullified. This process became noticeable recently with the publi- 
cation in 1960 of an article in Kommunist which bitterly attacked a book by a 
certain N. P. Radkov who upheld the view that only regular courts of law 
should be empowered to try offenders.18 Radkov was also condemned for 
asserting that the promulgation of laws to cover special contingencies was ille- 
gal and that so-called “public organizations” —i.e., voluntary or non-state bodies— 
had no right to arrogate to themselves functions belonging to the regular courts. 
The summary methods of administering justice practiced by ad hoc courts com- 
posed of the defendants’ neighbors or workmates are now encouraged by the 
Party authorities, and it is becoming more and more common for a person to 
be convicted of; for example, “parasitism” or “loafing” by such judges and to 
be sentenced to deportation. The Party Jeaders also have an instrument of terror 
ready to hand in the reformed secret police apparatus now represented by the 
Committee for State Security (AGB), headed by former Komsomol chief Shelepin. 

It is clear that if Khrushchev were to encounter determined opposition from 
the powerful bureaucratic elite to the drive to crush their increasingly un- 
Communist proclivities, no effective guarantees exist in the Soviet system to 
prevent him passing from the present bloodless purge to more drastic measures. 


Herman Akhmiinov 
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The Soviet Frontier Security System 


On August 5, 1960, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed 
a law “On the Protection of the State Frontiers of the USSR,”! which replaced 
a similar law dating from June 17, 1927. 

This new legislation should not be taken to mean that there have been no 
changes in the regulations governing Soviet frontier security since 1927, or that 
a different system was introduced in 1960. During the last thirty years, numerous 
additions and amendments have been made, either by government legislation, 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs, or by the present Committee for State Security 
(KGB) and their predecessors, the NK VD and OGPU. Most of the supple- 
mentary decrees passed by the Soviet legislature have dealt principally with rules 
on: use of Soviet interna] waterways and territorial waters, ports, bays and 
sea-roads (1927, 1932); aerial surveys (1929, 1954) and geological surveys 
(1933, 1954); enlistment of the local population to assist frontier security work 
(1931, 1932, 1935, 1939, 1959); the internal passport system and methods of 
control in frontier zones (1932, 1935, 1937 and 1940); breeding of carrier pigeons 
in frontier zones (1939); entry into and residence in frontier zones (1935, 1937); 
procedure for allowing persons, transport and goods to cross the frontier (1937); 
and rewards for services rendered in frontier protection and for maintaining 
public order in border areas (1950). This list is far from exhaustive, since many 
other regulations have never been published, owing to their secret nature. 


Decrees by the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Committee for State 
Security introducing changes into the frontier security system have been confined 
mainly to the organization of frontier troops and militia in frontier raions, to the 
forms of administration in the latter, and to organization of the special operational 
service staffed by members of the KGB. Such decrees have always been kept 
strictly secret. 


The 1960 law on frontier security is, in effect, no mote than a recompilation 
of all the non-secret Jaws and decrees still in force which had been passed up to 
the time of its publication. It is divided into three sections. Section I contains 
a general definition of the Soviet frontiers on land and water and in the air. The 
line of the sea frontier, it is stated, is fixed at a distance of twelve nautical miles 
from the water-line at lowest tide, both off the mainland and around islands. 
Section L lays down the districts covered by frontier zones, defines the frontier 
belts, which extend to a depth of not more than two kilometers; enumerates the 
powers of the frontier troops in introducing additional restrictions and in con- 
trolling both the frontier and the frontier belts. The rest of the section contains 
rules on the setting-up of control posts, on customs, on the entry of foreign 

1 “Polozhenie ob okhrane gosudarstvennoi granitsy SSSR” (Law on the Protection of the State 
Frontier of the USSR), Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 34, August 30, 1960. 

2 “Polozhenie ob okhrane gosudarstvennykh granits SSSR” (Law on the Protection of the State 
Frontiers of the USSR), Svod zakonov SSSR, 1927, No. 62, Articles 624—25. 
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shipping into Soviet territorial waters, and on the punishment of persons accused 
of illegally crossing Soviet frontiers or of dealing in contraband, etc. Section HI 
defines the military security system, and two-thirds of the section deals with 
measures to be taken by the troops responsible for guarding the maritime frontiers 
of the USSR. It is here for the first time stated explicitly that responsibility for 
guarding Soviet air space on the frontiers rests with the PVO (anti-aircraft 
defense) troops. Duties of the military frontier force include: repulsion of armed 
incursions into Soviet territory; defense of the population living in the frontier 
zone; arrest of frontier-violators; prevention of transit by land and flight by 
air over the frontiers at places other than those specified; prevention of unlawful 
exploitation of natural resources in Soviet seas and rivers; and enforcement of 
compliance by all shipping with navigation rules in Soviet territorial and internal 
waters. 


The frontier troops, within both the frontier zones and belts, are empowered, 
inter alia, to: set up road blocks and to pursue frontier violators beyond the 
limits of the frontier zone or belt within Soviet territory; to escort trains and 
other transport, check documents and arrest persons infringing regulations; to 
suspend temporarily work being carried out in the direct vicinity of the frontier, 
with the exception of operations by the Ministry of Defense or other activities 
of national importance; to conduct enquiries and searches in connection with 
cases of frontier violation, and to detain and question witnesses. 


Soviet vessels belonging to the sea frontier security forces are granted excep- . 
tional prerogatives within the confines of Soviet territorial and internal waters 
and on frontier rivers and lakes. They are permitted to operate at night without 
regulation lights, in case of necessity, and may request a foreign vessel to show 
its flag and account for its presence, inspect its cargo, passengers and crew, and 
remove under arrest persons guilty of an offense punishable under Soviet law. 
These powers do not extend to foreign warships, for which there are special 
regulations, not mentioned in the 1960 Law. 


Troops are permitted to resort to arms “both to repulse attack, and against 
violators of state frontiers on land, sea and in the air...” The Law requires all 
local organs of government administration and heads of state enterprises in fron- 
tier raions to offer every kind of assistance to the troops, who, in their turn, can 
call on the civilian population to help in security work. 


The 1960 Law does not reveal, even in broad outline, the way in which the 
Soviet frontier security system is organized in practice. Scarcely any of its clauses 
provides specific information—reference, in many cases, being simply made to 
“special instructions,” “protocols” and other official documents which remain 
on the Soviet secret list. The Law only states laconically that: “The frontier 
troops and PVO forces are guided in the execution of their duties in protecting 
the state frontiers by current Soviet legislation, decrees and instructions, and also 
by the statutes of the USSR Armed Forces.” It is, of course, these unpublished 
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documents, so often referred to in the Law, that contain the key regulatioris from 
the highest sources on the operation of the system. 


* 


Soviet frontier security is enforced by four main instruments, all of which 
ate closely interlocked. These are: the MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs) militia, 
the KGB (secret police) organs, the regular frontier troops and, since the 1950's, 
the PVO troops. Three basic methods of operation are used by these forces: 
(1) overt frontier administration and control, with large-scale assistance from the 
local population in the implementation of non-secret security measures; (2) secret 
police (KGB) operations in the frontier raions, both on Soviet territory and on 
that of neighboring states, in which members of the local population are required 
to act as secret agents; and (3) military security measures on land, sea and (by 
PVO forces) in the air, also with civilian assistance. ) 


The administration of Soviet frontier raions is enforced under published 
regulations which lay down: the compulsory possession of a passport by every 
member of the local population without exception; special rules on entry and 
residence; restriction on freedom of movement and on visits to prohibited areas 
within the frontier zone; a ban on unauthorized fishing, water sports, gliding, 
photography, etc., possession of any animals or birds, such as dogs and pigeons, 
which could be used to carry messages across the frontier, and of any kind of 
signaling apparatus. The MVD militia is responsible for enforcing these regula- 
tions, under a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of November 23, 
1935, and can order the local population to cooperate. Among the compulsory 
duties imposed on civilians in the frontier raions is the system of recruiting so- 
called “rural agents,” who are given official status and are recruited by the rural 
Soviets by roster for a three-month period of service, on the basis of one recruit 
out of every 300 inhabitants of a village with a rural Soviet and one recruit from 
each smaller village. Refusal to comply with the duties of a rural agent is a 
punishable offense. Voluntary assistance to the militia is provided by “‘people’s 
detachments for maintenance of public order,” who are also given official status. 
These were formed by a decree of the Central Committee and Council of Ministers, 
passed on September 2, 1959. 


' Secret police (KGB) frontier security measures are carried out both by the 
local KGB organs proper and by special units attached to the frontier security 
troops, which control the activities of their network of secret agents recruited 
from among non-Soviet citizens living in the neighboring state. The KGB 
otgans are responsible for clearing the Soviet frontier districts of any politically 
unreliable elements, closely investigating all persons employed on communica- 
tions work, such as the railroads, censorship of all mail and cable and radio mes- 
sages, regular mass roundups for checking of personal documents, and searches, 
etc. They may call upon members of the local population to act as informers and 
to help shadow suspects. As a rule, these amateur agents are unpaid, but on 
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occasion receive some form of reward for services rendered. According to Soviet 
law, no one may be required to collaborate with the secret police, but, on the 
other hand, it is an offense punishable by up to ten years’ deprivation of freedom 
for a Soviet citizen to fail to help the secret police by reporting the commission 
of or intention to commit an anti-state crime, or to decline to give evidence.® 


The regular frontier troops are ordered to assist collective farmers by provid- 
ing free transport facilities and providing extra manpower at sowing and 
harvesting time, with the object of establishing closer contact with the population 
and rendering easier the process of securing the latter’s cooperation in security 
measures. The military authorities also stage regular cultural events on farms, in 
factories and in urban clubs. These include free concerts, dances and film shows, 
and also lectures and discussions, the main theme of which is generally the need 
for vigilance in maintaining frontier security. The army also supervises mass 
civil defense exercises staged by branch organizations of DOSAAF (All-Union 
Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Army, Air Force and Navy). 


Recruitment of paid agents of foreign extraction from among inhabitants 
of frontier districts in neighboring states is the province of the KGB, and these 
agents not only carry out general espionage but are required to give warning 
of any intended violation of the Soviet frontier and to intercept contraband. 


Strictly military measures include the manning of frontier posts, patrol of 
the whole border zone and maintenance of the belt 10-15 meters deep which 
runs along the frontier line and which is kept plowed up and raked over (where 
the nature of the terrain permits) in order to facilitate detection of tracks left 
by any intruder. The border troops also erect various types of barriers, obser- 
vation towers, etc., and lay down minefields in certain areas. The military patrols 
pay particular attention to heavily-frequented places such as markets, railroad 
stations, public canteens, workers’ settlements, etc., and along communication 
routes—on the railroads and waterways—they work either in uniform or in 
civilian clothes. 


The frontier security troops at the disposal of the KGB authorities represent 
a special force independent of the Ministry of Defense. They are not, however, 
police, but regular troops with their own system of organization, distinct from 
that of the Red Army proper and from that of the internal security forces of 
the MVD. 


The basic operational unit within the Soviet frontier security system is the 
guard detachment, which varies in strength and organization according to 
whether it is intended for land, sea or combined patrol. A given number of these 
detachments forms a frontier security raion and these raions come under the 
control of the Chief Administration of Frontier Troops, which is part of the 
KGB. Before World War II, there were over 80 such detachments on land in the 
Soviet Union, apart from those manning the security raions into which the Baltic, 
Black Sea, Caspian and Far Eastern coastal waters wete divided. The bulk of the 


3 Ugolomny kodeks RSFSR (The RSFSR Criminal Code), Moscow, 1957, p. 31. 
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troops were concentrated on the western frontiers of the USSR, in the Far Hast 
and along the southern borders of the Caucasus, but now, of course, with the 
establishment of the Communist satellite cordon sanitaire along the western 
frontiers of the USSR, the secutity system has been relaxed. On the other hand, 
the watch maintained on the Baltic coast, the Kola peninsula, the Pacific coast 
of Siberia and along the Chukhotsk peninsula has been intensified. There are at 
present approximately 300,000 frontier troops stationed along the Soviet frontiers, 
compared with about 400,000 before the war. 


Since the early 1950’s, the PVO anti-aircraft defense troops, which are 
subordinated not to the Chief Administration of Frontier Troops but directly 
to the USSR Ministry of Defense, have been integrated into the security system 
and are responsible for guarding Soviet air space along the borders. This duty 
does not affect their main function of general anti-aircraft defense over the whole 


of Soviet territory. Vyacheslav P. Artemyev 


Culture 
Signs of Spring Without a “Thaw” 


The “thaw” that took place in Soviet literature after Stalin’s death was quickly 
nipped in the bud by Stalin’s successors, and the first ventures of Soviet writers to claim 
freedom of thought and expression were rudely rebuffed. Now, however, Soviet liter- 
ature would appear to be experiencing the first stirrings of another spring—another 
attempt to achieve a measure of literary freedom amid the arid outpourings of the Soviet 
press. Below we print two articles which consider the interesting possibility that the 
aspiration to literary freedom has not been killed despite all the pressure applied by the 
authorities. The first discusses the subject on the basis of one or two Russian writers, 
and the second concentrates upon an interesting example taken from Latvian literature. 


Young Soviet Writers and the Quest for Freedom 


Ten years ago, before the death of Stalin, the great majority of observers in 
the Western world considered that the younger generation in the USSR had been 
finally lost to the ideal of freedom. They said that this generation had grown up 
under the yoke of a Communist dictatorship, did not know the outer world and 
how men lived outside the Communist camp, and so was completely dependent 
upon its mentors, who instilled into it a Communist, totalitarian outlook. Then 
came the “thaw.” 


The utterances of Soviet youth during the period of the “thaw” may be 
divided into two categories: criticism directed against details but ignoring the 
essence of the regime, and criticism calculated to undermine the very foundations 
of Soviet society. To these two kinds of criticism we may freely apply the labels 
of “revisionism” and “‘flat rejection” respectively. Revisionism tries to correct 
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the regime’s mistakes, to patch it up, while the attidude of flat rejection seeks to 
Te it, accusing it of inhumanity, of betraying the ideals of Truth, Good and 
eauty. 

Critics of the first kind include Dudintsev, with his Not by Bread Alone; those 
of the second include Evtushenko. Dudintsev did not protest against the Com- 
munist system, he demanded only the rectification of certain details, the removal 
of the Drozdovs. He threw the blame for both past and present, for the dehu- 
manizing of the Soviet man, not on the regime but on certain people. Drozdov 
is a miniature Stalin who, like the real Stalin, succeeds in tising to a responsible 
post. He is, one might say, a victim of the cult of the individual. If there had 
been no cult of the individual, he would not have concentrated so much power 
and authority in his own hands, and he might well have served the people in a 
more modest position in society. 


The movement represented by Evtushenko and many other young poets was 
much more profound in its criticism of the Soviet system. Here, the question 
is one of truth and justice, neither of which is to be found under the Soviet 
regime. Quite apart from the cult of the individual, they maintained, Communism 
dehumanizes man: indeed, it embodies that bourgeois spirit which was attacked 
so vehemently by classical Russian literature. 


Yes, Truth is fine 

But Happiness is better— 
And yet, without Truth 
There is no Happiness. 


In these words, Evtushenko expresses the philosophy of the Soviet younger 
generation, which has belied the view of many Western observers in preserving 
its soul from corruption. It would seem, after all, that the desire for freedom, 
truth and justice is inherent in the human heart and needs no stimulus from 
outside. These young people have never experienced freedom and yet they feel 
the need for it, they are unwilling, perhaps incapable, of picturing life without it. 


In the West, it was the “revisionists” among the critics who won, the greatest 
popularity. With the exception of Pasternak, none of the overt opponents of 
Communism was taken seriously, perhaps because their voice was not heard so 
clearly and also because their protest was much more shortlived. The “revi- 
sionists” operate within the framework of Communism, of Marxism-Leninism. 
They can count upon the sympathies of many leaders in the Communist camp, 
sometimes of the very highest, and so they can occasionally permit themselves 
a freedom of expression which is naturally impossible for the real opponents of 
the Communist system. The latter cannot expect any sympathetic echo from 
Communist circles; they are open enemies whose every attack is followed by 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

Thus it is quite understandable that the “revisionists” are more often to be 
heard and that their utterances attract more attention. The fact remains, however, 
that a true reappraisal of values, a genuine condemnation of Communism, can 
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come only Bea the fundamental opponents of the system. We know something 
of them already, for some of their utterances have reached us. Let us begin with 
Pasternak. Pasternak, of course, does not belong to the younger generation, 
but it may be said that if he had been alone in his convictions nothing would ever 
have come of Doctor Zhivago. A writer needs a responsive audience, a congenial 
atmosphere, which in Pasternak’s case was provided to a large extent by the 
sympathy and affection of the younger generation. For this generation, despite 
all the efforts of Communist propaganda, it was neither Stalin nor some Soviet 
writer of the camp of “socialist” realism that emerged as the hero, but Pasternak, 
whom a superficial observer might well have regarded as an archaic figure in 
Soviet conditions. Pasternak demonstrated that the revolutionary spirit of the 
poet may easily emerge superior to the material revolutions of politica] elections. 
Pasternak, therefore, is interesting not only for himself but as a vehicle for the 
feelings and thoughts of the more serious-minded section of Soviet youth, which 
gave him its support in that secret ballot that takes place constantly in the hearts 
of every nation, above all of its youth. 


But Pasternak was not alone. Doctor Zhivago was followed by Abram Tertz’ 
The Trial Begins... For our purposes, it is not important what writer is concealed 
behind this pseudonym. Much more interesting is the fact that the Soviet regime 
is here too rejected, although on different grounds from those of Pasternak. Just 
as categorically, he condemns both the means adopted by the Communists to 
attain their end and the ends themselves. Marxism-Leninism, historical and 
dialectical materialism, seem to him senseless—-so much so that it would be 
pointless to enter into dispute with them. And so, like Pasternak, he dismisses 
Communism with no more than a few words: 


In our age, the age of television and of radar, the epoch of atomic energy applied 
for peaceful purposes, it would be excellent to have a psychoscope in every district. 
Say, for example, that Pm a harmful element and I’m sitting in my underpopulated 
flat, knowing in advance that every one of my ideologically negative thoughts, each 
and every criminal plan 1 make, is projected on a screen at the District Psychoscopic 
Center, just like at the cinema! I try, of course, to think of nothing. I see to it that 
all my thoughts are innocent—about drink, or women, or even about how to work 
for the good of the people. But all the time I’m simply itching with criminal thoughts. 
I turn and twist in my chair, I do problems in arithmetic to keep my mind busy. 

Nothing doing! Before I know where I am, an evil thought has popped into my 
head. For instance, how might I learn to think invisibly? I fight it off with everything 
I have—geometry, differential calculus, Old Slavonic verbs. I recite Lermontov’s 
poem, J Walk Out on the Road, four times running. But that filthy thought creeps 
back, and now there’s another with it: How can I start another revolution? And at 
that point they’ve got you.? 


Here is the gist of the relationship between the individual and the totalitarian 
regime for which this individual is a mere cog in a wheel, a stone in the edifice 
the regime is constructing. The individual, even, perhaps, if he really knows 


1 Abram Tertz, “The Trial Begins ...,” Encounter, London, January 1960, pp. 28—29. 
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nothing of the outside world, sees the absurdity of this situation. Communist 
mentors have made a mistake: it is evidently impossible to educate a man in love 
and slavery at the same time. 


As for the future: 


Now it was well known that the human embryo, at some early stage of its 
development, had much in common with the fish. Why should the country waste 
its potential fish reserves? In the Splendid Future, the fishlike embryos would be 
turned to good account. Carefully extracted from the womb, they would be con- 
ditioned to a separate existence in special pools. There they would grow scales and 
fins under the supervision of the State, in the charge of some colleague of Globov’s. 
Next door to the abortarium, there would be a canning factory producing tinned 
fish in vast quantities. Some embryos would be turned into sardines; others into 
sprats—all according to their national characteristics. And it would all be strictly 
in keeping with Marxism. Admittedly, it meant a return to cannibalism, but not 
to the consumption of our fellow-men as practiced by primitive tribes: cannibalism 
on a more refined and altogether higher level. Spiral development.? 


Tertz is aware that logical criticism misses the essence of Communism, and 
so he has recourse to criticism based on analogy, or rather, to a hand-to-hand 
tussle which will enable him to pass on to something else, something much more 
important. There is, of course, here a large share of cynicism, but under a totali- 
tarian regime cynicism very often develops into a positive phenomenon. There 
is too an element of nihilism, but again nihilism under Soviet conditions is by 
no means a negative quantity—frequently it is only the result of a final desperate 
attempt at self-preservation. 


This brings us to a third writer, whose name symbolizes open, categorical 
rejection of things in the USSR. This is Aleksandr Sergeevich Yesenin-Volpin, 
son of one of the best-known Russian poets of our century, Sergei Yesenin. In 
the USSR today, Yesenin enjoys an extraordinary degree of-popularity, easily 
overshadowing Mayakovsky and perhaps even Blok. We are not concerned here 
with the question as to what extent this popularity is deserved and to what extent 
it is the result of present-day conditions in the USSR. All we wish to point out 
is that, as the son of such a father, Yesenin-Volpin could easily have made a 
brilliant career for himself in the USSR. Instead, he chose the path of open 
opposition to the regime, not only in verse but in a philosophical essay or treatise, 
of which the American publisher has the following to say in his introduction: 


But the generation which succeeded Mayakovsky half a century later has 
arrived not only at a complete rejection of socialism, but also at an almost complete 
repudiation of the social-humanistic philosophy of life. The phenomenon which 
the Soviet press has labeled “nihilism” and criticized as “a menace to socialist 
society” represents in fact an emotional and mental attitude of much deeper and far 
more devastating consequence than actual nihilism. This new brand of “nihilism” 
is very different from the simple emptiness of the so-called existentialism of the 
West: it is rather an inbred skepticism of the deepest and most penetrating nature, 


t Ibid., p. 10. 
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which prompts a complete reappraisal and re-evaluation of practically all the 
established concepts of our cultural past. The new “nihilism” rejects all notions 
of faith, This unbounded skepticism of the current Soviet generation represents, 
perhaps, a normal reaction on the part of the freedom-striving human intellect 
against the shackles of an already petrified and deadening Communist dogma. It 
represents a spiritual revolt against the prison of the social and economic theories 
and practices of Marxism; and ıt is also aimed at the very foundation of the philos- 
ophy underlying Marxism.® 
Toward the end of 1959, Yesenin-Volpin, in full awareness of what he was 
doing and of the price he would have to pay, despatched a selection of his writings 
to the West with the request that they be printed. In his accompanying letter, 


he wrote: 


I am not concerned about the consequences. ... I do not claim to be the most 
intelligent person in Russia. Much that is written here is not new. But every student 
in Russia who has arrived at philosophical skepticism by his own thinking can 
consider himself a new Columbus. (Actually Columbus was not a great man.) 


There is no freedom of the press in Russia, but who can say that there is no 
freedom of thought?4 


Yesenin-Volpin was arrested before his book was published in the West. Since 
the Communist authorities are anxious to maintain the fiction that there are no 
more political prisoners in the USSR, he was declared to be “‘mentally unstable.” 
Yesenin-Volpin, of course, foresaw his fate—particularly as it was not his first 
arrest; that had occurred under Stalin, when he was exiled to Karaganda and 
later released after the dictator’s death and the abandonment of the cult of the 
individual. While awaiting further arrest, he wrote: 


In our society all men are free 

And equal—thus teaches Stalin. 

In our society all men are loyal 

To Communism—thus teaches Stalin, 

And when they thrust on me, as sacred law, 
“The dream of all ages,” the dream 
Requiring no vindication, 

And add, moreover, “You must love,” 
Then, even if being sent to prison 

Ig no mere penalty, but spells my doom, 

I answer back: “I just can’t stand thet crap!’ 


Both in his verse and in his essay, Yesenin-Volpin devotes relatively little space 
to polemics against Communism and Marxism-Leninism. For him, it is quite 
clear that all these dogmas are backed up by’force and owe little to their powers 
of persuasion. His attacks on Communism are due, therefore, not so much to 
his intellectual non-conformism as to his indignation at Communist practice, 





? Aleksandr Sergeyevich Yesenin-Volpin, <4 Leaf of Spring, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961, 
p. 99. 

í Ibid., p. 171. 

5 Ibid., p. 49. 
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Actually, only a morally and mentally defective person can fail to reach a stage 
of extreme indignation in the Soviet Union. If this were not so, the Communists 
would have no reason to seal up their borders. In no other way could they have dealt 
with their flock while using Stalinist methods. Now the methods have changed, 
but not radically. The main point is that even the relative freedom which we have 
gained (a level of freedom which would seem to a person from another country 
to be a most shameful slavery) was not won by our society itself, but was granted 
to it by the government, or, more accurately, by the Communist “church,” as a 
sort of cat-and-mouse game with the people, rather than for the sake of more 
civilized rule, And then only because Stalin’s successors have lacked the inagination 
and courage to follow in the footsteps of their teacher.® 


Yesenin-Volpin’s rejection of dictatorship is founded upon an intellectual 
denial of all lack of freedom. In his writings, one feels the powerful influence of 
Dostoevsky, for whom even the “immutable laws of Nature” constituted a 
violation of the human spirit. Yesenin-Volpin’s sympathies lie essentially with ' 
political and social anarchism. ' 

What is to be said about anarchy? It is my political ideal. But the attempt to 
realize it in practice would, in our time, prove to be a revolting crudity, brigandage, 
demagogy, and it would probably terminate in usurpation.” 


He consoles himself, however: 


Well, the role of ideals does not lie in their realization. It is good if fine but 
unattainable ideals exercise some influence on our morals. 


The most important point, however, about Yesenin-Volpin is not that he 
proposes to replace the Communist ideal by some other: he is persuaded that 
any system is false insofar as it contradicts life, which refuses to conform to any 
system. His ideal is freedom, and for him freedom is a vacuum which each 
individual flls for himself with whatever is dear to him. He rebels against the 
Marxist definition of freedom as “realized necessity,” which he regards as an 
outrageous piece of sophistry incapable of standing up to’ logical criticism. But 
he makes no attempt at a reasoned criticism of Marxist dogma, for his spiritual 
outlook excludes any kind of dictatorship, intellectual or otherwise. For him, 
freedom means freedom of the individual, not freedom of ideals. He is concerned, 
not with the primitive dogmas of totalitarianism, but with the problems of 
tomorrow, when Communism will have ceased to exist and humanity will have 
to find a solution to more real problems which every living creature has to face. 
On the subject of artificial problems that arise from the necessity of bowing 
down to false gods, he has something to say: 


Oh, you men who strive for a female’s love and who form an army in which 
glad rags are as important as they are to women! Glad rags, superiors, force, 
authority, power! Life is accursed if one must constantly remember this corruption. 
Give us freedom! 


6 Ibid., p. 5. 


7 Ibid., p. 165. 
8 Ihid. 
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The concept of freedom of which I now speak is, of course, negative. 

Demagogues, who are merely interested in attaining their ends at the price of 
confusion in people’s minds, can do nothing but grunt like pigs. 

But we must free ourselves from the influence of people with their docked 
language and find a scientific expression for the concept of freedom. Only when 
we attain this shall we be able to trust our own thoughts. But, until that time, people 
are merely the captives of that language in which biped males and females offer each 
other candy.® 


One may, of course, be tempted to follow the Communist example and 
denounce Yesenin-Volpin as a “nihilist,” but this would be wrong. He is con- 
structive, not destructive. He rejects only so much as must be rejected in order to 
clear the way into the future. His conception of freedom is, indeed, negative, 
but it is a paradoxical feature of our time that every attempt at a positive definition 
of freedom almost always leads one to “realized necessity.” 


Pasternak, Abram Tertz, Yesenin-Volpin, are three names which are landmarks 
in that spiritual process that may now be observed in the Soviet Union, partic- 
ularly among the younger generation. The list might well be extended. True, 
it would be difficult to quote any other names associated with particular literary 
compositions, but then this is not the point. The task of the present Soviet 
younger generation, as this generation is itself well aware, is that of reappraisal, 
not of giving this reappraisal definite literary form. This process is a concealed 
one which only the experienced eye, perhaps, can detect; but it undoubtedly 
exists, and evidence of it can certainly be traced. These traces may be found in 
the daily press—in readers’ letters, in the reaction of the press to these letters and 
in the complaints raised by various Party organizations. By no means all young _ 
people in the Soviet Union ate obsessed by the fashions of the st#i/yaga: for these 
people, there is more than the simple alternative of becoming either a s#/yaga 
or what they call a “conscious fool,” i.e., a convinced Communist. These young 
people are living an intense intellectual Jife of their own. Frequently, they make 
discoveries that were long since familiar; they force, so to say, open doors; the 
important point, however, is that they accept no ready-made answers, but strive 
to reach conclusions by dint of their own mental effort, of their own conscience. 
In this sense, there is no tabula rasa in the Soviet Union. There are only people 
who are searching, who stumble and err in the process, but who find their way 
in the end. The West must find a way to these people’s minds, since the West will 
have to live with them some time in the future. Much depends upon whether 
the West can now win their confidence—not by means of primitive slogans, of 
which they have had enough, but rather by renouncing ready-made ideas, 
including the idea that man’s aspiration for freedom is solely the fruit of education. 


Alexander Kashin 


° Ibid., pp. 137 and 139, 
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Realism in Place of Socialist Realism 


“For four thousand years, world literature has dealt with the vicissitudes of 
human destiny. But there have also been the troubadours, paid to sing at the feast. 
These, however, are all but forgotten...and no one has the power to bring 
them back to life.” With these surprisingly courageous words, Abkhazian 
writer Georgy Gulia passed his judgement on the Soviet Union’s largely ephemeral 
literature.1 Until the mid-fifties, it was unthinkable for the completely bureaucrat- 
ized literature to deviate even slightly from the framework of socialist realism—a 
weapon for establishing an absolute dictatorship over the creative arts. The gist 
of this “creative method” or formula is officially expressed in three words: 
partinost (Party consciousness), ideinost (ideological content) and sarodnost 
(popular content). Partiinost refers, of course, to the goals and methods of the 
Soviet Communist Party. /deinost is nothing more than the reflection of the latest 
ideological position of the Party. Narodnost, although theoretically non-Party, is 
under Soviet conditions virtually synonymous with partinost ; its implications 
remain extremely vague, and even the exponents of socialist realism have so far 
not succeeded in clearly differentiating the two notions. Thus the task of literature 
and the arts is to support the aims of the omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient 
Party. The most important of these aims is the education of the New Soviet Man 
and the molding of his moral traits in the spirit of the official ideology. Each 
individual has to be imbued with such deep and unswerving loyalty that he will 
toe the Party line even when it reverses itself completely and declares something 
to be true today that was declared false yesterday, or vice versa. 


The same formula is still enforced today, almost nine years after the death 
of the “‘cruel, inhuman” Stalin, as he was once described by the present Kremlin 
leader. A few months ago, Khrushchev himself advised Soviet men of letters to 
create works which would awaken in Soviet Man an irresistible urge to build 
Communism in a shorter time with rolled-up sleeves and a smile on his lips. 
Under these conditions, it is hardly surprising that the emergence of something 
of true value from the boring monotony of current Soviet literary production, 
which consists mainly of Attérature engagée-bymns and marching songs, Party 
slogans and tendentious journalism, is a rare event. However, despite countless 
directives and resolutions, a number of Soviet writers constantly attempt to 
escape the stultifying restraint, and some of them have even succeeded in giving 
a very fair portrayal of the true feelings and thoughts of the people. 


Soon after the “thaw,” which was confined largely to Moscow and Leningrad, 
a few green shoots began to appear even in the Latvian cultural desert. While 
the majority of Latvian writers can be described as belonging to the “chego 
izvolite” (whatever you wish) literary school, which tries hard to persuade the 
reader to be enthusiastic about an ideology in which he does not believe, there 
ate also mote than a dozen who have sought to gain greater freedom of ex- 
pression within the “socialist” fold. AJ] belong to the younger generation and 


1 Oktyabr, 1960, No. 9, p. 48. 
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they include such names as Heislers, Anerauds, Wacietis, Laganovskis, Cielava 
and Eglons. Their task is a difficult one and they deserve much understanding 
and sympathy. Although officially it is forbidden to depict life as one sees and 
feels it, these authors have managed at various times, in the guise of fiction 
and through the mouth of a character or by implication, to express attitudes 
which they could not afford to state personally. It should here be noted that it 
is incomparably easier to elude official surveillance in the Russian capitals than 
in the “national” or non-Russian republics, where Party demands on literature 
are much more rigorously applied. A non-Russian writer is in constant fear of 
executing a work that may deviate from “Soviet patriotism” and lean toward 
local nationalistic patriotism, thus insulting the foreign-imposed regime. As a 
result, even during the “thaw,” the “younger brothers” in the non-Russian 
republics produced fewer works which transgressed the dogmatic limitations of 
socialist realism than their “elder brothers” in Russia itself. 


One’of the most interesting literary works to be published recently in Latvia 
is the novel Smoke is Rising, by the young and undoubtedly talented Visvaldis 
Eglons, an author who belongs to the “generation born into Communism.’ 
Like his earlier works, particularly the short novel The White Water Lih’ 
which was described by Soviet critics as “literary nonsense” because it could 
be used neither as a “powerful instrument of socialist production” nor as 
a “weapon to repel the enemy,” Smoke is Rising is also of some literary value. 
The author seems to throw socialist realism with its idealizations and other 
conventional formalities overboard in favor of genuine, critical realism and 
shows a capacity for acute observation, psychological analysis, an inclination 
to meditation and a distinctive feeling for language. However, as with most 
Soviet literary works, its extra-literary interest predominates over its aesthetic 
significance. The novel convincingly proves that after decades of oppression 
the desire fot recognition of human values, suppressed by the regime, has not 
disappeared. Moreover, the author presents a candid and far from flattering 
glimpse into the crude, drab and graceless day-to-day life of Riga’s workers in the 
late nineteen fifties. 

Contrary to the traditiohs of socialist realism, Eglons’ novel is neither a 
collective farm idyll about the glorious life of the peasants, nor an industrial 
epic about the happiness of factory workers. The center of the stage is held not 
by the New Soviet Man, but by the simple, nameless human being. As a result, 
most of the characters resemble living people and not abstractions dressed in 
the garb of a forthright, honest and dedicated local Party secretary, an excessively 
quota-conscious lathe operator or a rosy-cheeked milkmaid with a saccharine 
smile. Smoke is Rising seems to be also the first Soviet Latvian work of this 
scope which endeavors to depict with human truthfulness the relations between 
the sexes. A sigh, a smile, an embrace, dreams about a new suit and a tasty 
meal, children at play, or the murmur of the wind seem to be more important 


1 V. Eglons, Kapj dumu stabi, Riga, 1960. 
3 V. Eglons, Balia udensrozs, Riga, 1958. 
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to the author than cultivation of the virgin lands in northern Kazakhstan or 
steel production results in a factory wall-newspaper. Nevertheless, in the detailed 
plot and the interplay of circumstances and characters, we are given an inti- 
mate view of the country to which its leaders tefes as the “workers” paradise.” 


Like certain Russian writers of the “thaw” period, Eglons does not draw a 
sharp line between his positive and negative characters. No one character in this 
novel can be considered “evil” or “villainous” in the sense in which the terms apply 
to traditional Soviet works. Eglons emphasizes the causal factor of Soviet envi- 
ronment rather than the individual villain, who is a mere victim of the system. The 
novel’s most interesting and colorful figure is the nineteen-year-old Vilnis, son of a 
street-paver in Riga. He is far removed from the usual Soviet villain—a conscious 
or unconscious wrecker of the state, frequently under the aegis of some “hostile 
foreign power.” A gifted and truthful lad, Vilnis appears to be infected with 
genuine nihilism. His skepticism cannot possibly be a vestige of capitalism, a 
product of an environment alien to the state, because Vilnis is“ Soviet-grown.” 
Although brought up under the Soviet regime and educated in Soviet schools, 
Vilnis is not a happy Soviet citizen, instilled with joy of life and heroism. On 
the contrary, he is a lonely cynic or the Latvian equivalent of the Russian niboniche 
(“ni Boga, mt choria’—neither God nor devil), who assumes a casual attitude 
toward everything, seeing absolutely nothing good in the society in which he 
is forced to exist. At school, Vilnis is one of the best-liked students: he is out- 
standing both academically and as an athlete. Consequently, he is popular with 
the female students. These are qualities with which, in a Soviet work, it is oblig- 
atory to endow an exemplary member of the Komsomol. It comes, therefore, as 
a surprise that Vilnis does not find Communist propaganda inspiring or attractive, 
and he despises the Komsomol, openly sneering at his brother who takes pride 
in being a member: “A father has three sons—two wise ones and one a member 
of the Komsomol.” He shows no unbounded devotion and concern for the welfare 
and safety of the Soviet Motherland and no respect for the sergeant’s shoulder- 
boards of his recently demobilized brother, To the latter’s chagrin, Vilnis gaily 
flaunts the “white ticket” exempting him from military service which he had 
obtained as the result of a minor fault in his right foot—‘‘a defect which no one 
else had ever noticed and which did not prevent him from taking part in sports 
or dancing frivolously in a ball-room.” 


Deeply disillusioned and pathetically lonely in his collective society, Vilnis 
does not find escape in joining a gang of juvenile delinquents, as Anton in 
Medynsky’s recent novel, Honor. Instead, he tries to fill his empty life by 
debating philosophically about “faraway lands” and “those inconceivable and 
intricate labyrinths which wind and twist in the soul of each human being” 
with a certain highly intelligent pre-Soviet schoolteacher. Only in his apartment 
does this gloomy, taciturn youth come to life, all reserve disappears because 
here alone he is able to “reveal his moods and convictions in a straightforward 
manner.” It is strange indeed that instead of leaning on a stereotyped, ideologically 
tempered Party organizer—the deus ex machina who successfully straightens out ' 
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every fouled-up plot and ‘character—Vilnis recognizes the friendship of this old 
teacher, dismissed from his post fot political reasons, as a “brilliant ray of sun 
in an otherwise dismal day.” He reads his way through the schoolmaster’s huge 
personal library, where, besides books from the Soviet period, there are also 
“valuable pre-Soviet editions.” Whereas the usual stereotyped hero has to feed 
his mind and soul with the definitive editions of the Marxist classics and the 
inevitable Ostrovsky’s How Steel Was Tempered, Fadeew’s Young Guard or Polevoi’s 
Story About a Real Man, Vilnis, who apart from his native Latvian, speaks and 
reads German and Russian fluently, has not only acquainted himself with all 
the novels of Anatole France, but also knows the works of such literary giants 
as Goethe, Ibsen, Plutarch, Flaubert, Maupassant, Stendhal, Hugo, Merezh- 
kovsky and Sienkiewicz, as well as the more prominent Latvian authors. While 
he is fascinated by belles lettres and philosophical works, Vilnis “contemptuously” 
pushes aside books dealing with applied sciences and, symbolically, a certain 
volume from the cover of which obtrudes the “image of the Corsican’s pompously 
swelled-up face.” 


Although the door to a higher education is open to Vilnis, because he pos- 
sesses not only a first-class diploma but also knowledge and intelligence more 
than sufficient to pass the difficult competitive examination, he is skeptical about 
the prospects for advancement in the Soviet state by means of education alone. 
According to him, promotions are usually engineered by underhand means. 
When a friend advises him to enter a university, Vilnis replies: 


You say one must advance,... But shall I not have to accept a salaried position 
after receiving my degree? True, our superintendent, who is an engineer, lifts piles 
of paper instead of paving stones... it is nice to be educated and I am striving 
toward that, but studying blindly in some dry profession cannot win my heart. 
It is pitiable to attend a university just to become an artisan! 


Throughout the novel, Vilnis continues to do manual labor, first assisting 
his father to pave Riga’s streets, later as a storehouse assistant. This he does for 
personal security and comfort, never for the collective. To “make life richer,” 
he courts an attractive bureaucrat’s daughter and screeches through the streets 
in her father’s car. Nevertheless, he sees life in somber colors, as the following 
nihilistic assertion reflects: 


In the infinite Universe, I have a cage in a three-and-a-half-story tenement house 
about the existence of which not more than a few dozen people know... . If to- 
morrow this tenement house crumbled into atoms and faded away into infinite 
space, nothing would change and no one in the whole world would care. We are 
and we are not,... we exist and we pass away... does it make any sense? 


In constant conflict with the individualist Vilnis is his somewhat slow-witted 
brother, the ex-soldier Haris, who in his tank unit earned not only shoulder- 
boards decorated with a sergeant’s stripes, but also held the important post of 
secretary of the unit’s Komsomol organization. Returning to his native Riga, 
he sets himself the task of finding out “whether the city’s inhabitants still know 
how to live with voracious zeal so that in the evening of their lives they shall 
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not resemble a ship filled with fuel and stuck on a sand bar.” However, removed 
for a number of years from the unpleasant realities of Soviet life, this young 
Komsomol member becomes with each succeeding chapter more and more 
like such a vessel. Naively confident in the prescribed ideology, Haris enthusiasti- 
cally recites clichés from Lenin, Pravda and agitators’ speeches. He also meditates 
upon the “dazzling futute and heroism,” longs for the smell of metal dust, 
searches, unlike his brother, for the highest poetry in scientific manuals about 
internal combustion engines, and plans to improve upon the latest technical 
knowledge. It might seem that he is a well-balanced, self-assured, sturdy Soviet 
citizen. This is not so. Haris is a confused and insecure prisoner of his own 
contradictions, who is, in addition, ardently in love with a “beautifully blossom- 
ing childhood playmate.” Despite his high position in the Komsomol, while at 
work he does not dream about the “triumphant Seven-Year Plan” or even 
about improving the lamentable conditions in his workshop, but is preoccupied 
with his platinum blonde girl friend, a woman of rather easy virtue, and even 
such bourgeois aspirations as finding the rubles for a new suit, for dances and 
new hairstyles. Despite high-sounding phrases, one is not at all convinced that 
“socialist labor” is regarded by Haris as the source of man’s greatest joy. More- 
over, his level of political consciousness is low, and he is extremely unsuccessful 
at explaining certain aspects of official dogma. His cynical brother always has 
the final word. When on one occasion Haris begins to defend equality in the 
Soviet state, he remains silent after Vilnis’ outburst: “Yes, only workers had to 
pull their belts tighter... officers never had a reason to complain about their 
pensions.” Unlike his exemplary fictional] predecessors, Haris is unable to explain 
ideological problems in a spirit of benevolence and humanity. 


One often gets the impression that this “ideologica] conflict” between the 
brothers is due to little more than Haris’ jealousy of Vilnis, who during his 
brother’s absence was on quite intimate terms with the blonde Inguna. It would 
seem that the author wishes to demonstrate that even in an “ideologically tem- 
pered?” Komsomol member individualistic emotions overshadow the “conscien- 
tious Soviet Man.” 

Eglons’ female charactets, although only lightly sketched, are radical depar- 
tures from the two-dimensional, chaste, stalwart Soviet heroines, who usually, 
while hurrying to the regular Party cell meeting, urge theirt chosen males to 
take a still firmer stand on the Communist platform. None of the women depicted 
appear to think that it is only when a woman participates in work of social 
significance that she can become a truly attractive female. To Inguna, the flighty 
and fun-loving sales-girl, the most important thing is her exterior appearance. 
She tries to be a woman of fashion, and we see her “as beautiful as a doll” in a 
Bordeaux-ted coat with matching purse, shoes and hat, or a snow-white blouse, 
coal-black silk skirt and equally dark suéde shoes with fashionably pointed and 
very high heels. 

Equally bourgeois in her concern for her outward appearance is Kogans’ 
daughter Rene, who, being more demanding, likes poetry, paintings by young 
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artists and young men in general, because then “one is able to sleep much better.” 
None of Eglons’ unorthodox women think of sex as taboo. When Haris accidently 
surprises Inguna bathing herself, they neither pledge to increase output, nor dream 
about new methods of preserving herring or rotating crops, but “fascinated, with 
blissfully shining eyes, they gazed at each other, kept exchanging kisses and 
uttered those gentle trifles which lovers bestow upon one another.” It might 
be noted that a few years ago an extramarital kiss was classified as a “sin of 
sexual nihilism.” 


When dealing with the allegedly classless Soviet society, which consists only 
of social groupings of equal and friendly workers, collective farmers and 
intellectuals, who happily march hand-in-hand toward the summits of Commu- 
nism, Eglons, remaining true to reality, and not “reality in its revolutionary 
development,” is unable to disregard the unpleasant contradictions in the current 
scene, especially the wide gap between the privileged Soviet aristrocracy and the 
submerged masses. Eglons, as some other Soviet writers of late, paradoxically 
applies the sociological method of class analysis, almost Marxist in its exploiter- 
versus-worker classification. 


A typical representative of the elite is the economist Kogans, a state-appointed 
managerial bureaucrat, who enjoys to the full the fruits of belonging to the 
“new class.” He has a comfortable apartment with beautiful furniture, a shiny 
Moskvich limousine and a luxurious summer villa in a fashionable suburb of 
Riga, where he has his own, probably state-paid, caretaker who humbly addresses 
the landlord’s daughter with the bourgeois “Miss” instead of “Comrade.” His 
daughter plans to go on a vacation to Sochi, the Soviet Black Sea Riviera resort 
with its pebbly beaches and ornate Stalin-period architecture. Eglons contrasts 
this prosperity with the small apartment of the street-paver and his family. It 
is a “scene of poverty with bare walls and a medley of old, odd furnishings.” 


Kogans’ daughter seems to spend most of her time at the wheel of her father’s 
limousine, dressed in a “beautiful fur cape.” At home, she walks around gracefully 
in a “beautiful silk brocade dress and suède shoes.” In contrast, the hard-working 
proletarian Haris is ashamed to take his girl friend to a theater, because of the 
shabbiness of his clothes: he has nothing to wear but a soldier’s tunic and an 
old overcoat borrowed from his brother. The only comparatively prosperous 
worker in the novel is the oldest brother Ansis, who even manages to purchase 
a television set. However, Ansis’ “tags-to-riches story” is severely condemned 
by the Party. In the official jargon, he is a Ahalturshchik-a shrewd operator who 
by various shady deals earns additional rubles. Ansis does it by remodeling 
bureaucrats’ apartments on his own initiative after working hours. 


The most serious fault of the Soviet system, in the eyes of Eglons, is the 
neglect by the ruling class of the workers’ living conditions, teflected in the 
inability of an ordinary worker to obtain decent living quarters. Although in 
the suburbs houses spring up “like mushrooms after rain,” adults are forced 
to live in the street-paver’s three-room apartment. Later they are joined by 
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another three, when Ansis, who works without pay in the evenings helping to 
build an apartment house because all volunteers are promised a new apartment 
in the building, is let down after the project is completed. All the apartments are 
given to people “who have not even moved a finger to help build the house.” 
As a result, his love affair is almost wrecked because of the impossibility of 
finding accommodation, and in despair he offers his pregnant sweetheart the 
necessary amount to procure an abortion. The problem is finally “solved” by 
his mother, who agrees to accept her future daughter-in-law and the twins she 
subsequently bears in the already overcrowded apartment. 


It is worth noting that the author refrains from the customary attacks on 
capitalist countries and the evils of bourgeois survivals in the Soviet Union. 
The street-paver, although a simple worker all his life, when recalling the “old 
prewar days,’ does not condemn the dark past with its bourgeois exploiters, 
who allegedly loaded all toil on the backs of workers, but reminisces nostalgically 
about the fragrance of Saverkraut, the tenderness of pork, the tang of brandy 
and the attractiveness of the waitresses. When the author mentions the West in 
connection with a letter and color photographs which have been sent from the 
United States, not a single word is calculated to arouse disgust, hatred or con- 
tempt for the West. Criticism is limited to the “unnaturally bright sky” of the 
photographs. One is struck by the fact that, far from any expression of pride 
in Soviet accomplishments, foreign material achievements are almost adulated. 
The photographs produce a “jovial and vivid impression” which is augmented 
by the “elegant shark-finned car, a cottage surrounded by trees, the tastefully 
dressed people... the console television set and the modern gas range.” In 
the letter there is a curiously sorrowful note that the addressee “had been very 
stupid” to remain under the Soviet occupation, “because it is not pleasant to 
rot-in a shack in Riga, enveloped by soot from the ancient kitchen where the 
fire has to be stoked with wood.” It is hardly patriotic of Komsomol member 
Haris to save money to take his girl friend, not to Pogodin’s Third Pathttique, a 
much lauded play about Lenin’s life, or to the officially praised dramatization 
of Lacis’ novel The Fisherman’ s Son, but instead to the comic opera Flower of 
Hawaii by P. Abraham, and some Viennese films with no ideological content. 
Smoke is Rising is one of the few exceptions in which the Party leaders are 
not idealized, nor paeans sung to the “elder brother,” the Russian people, 
who are usually depicted by non-Russian writers as being more than equals. 
The only Russian in the novel is a not very favorably portrayed woman doctor. 
There is also an notable absence of “Soviet patriotism,” and some of the characters 
even express a certain national pride, or at least a sense of group identity. Thus 
Haris, having served in the Soviet Army, returns to Riga and not to “Soviet 
Riga.” At the first sight of it, he exclaims pathetically: “I have never denied 
you, although I have been hundreds and thousands of miles away from you, 
my native city.” His father not once refers to himself as a “Soviet worker,” 
but declares: “...we are genuine workers of Riga; no weaklings but tough as 
flint.” 
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The novel’s genera] somberness is intensified by the gloomy moods of Nature. 
Landscapes are mostly dark, sad and prosaic-we never see sunlight, and the 
air is constantly filled with smoke, fog or freezing rain. In the “sadly” illuminated 
street we heat the “‘melancholy” song of a drunkard. Skilfully Eglons shows 
the contrast between the warm, cozy interior of Kogans’ Moskvich, filled with 
joyful melodies, and the sullen pedestrians pacing to and fro among the “sadly 
bare” lime trees on “muddy” Lenin Street. 

Eglons does not conclude his novel with the prescribed message of hope for 
a better future. Instead of the usual Party-guided optimism, it ends at both 
private and public levels in gloom and despair. Pain, doubt and weary pessimism, 
which seem to be the novel’s main ingredients, accompany each situation up 
to the last page. The old street-paver suddenly falls ill and is pensioned off; his 
wife loses weight and becomes “sad and gray-haired”; Rene is stricken with 
bone tuberculosis; the conflict between the brothers has deepened; Vilnis gets 
married, but remains full of dissatisfaction, doubts and fear; and, finally, amid 
gusts of spring winds we witness the last journey of the old teacher—from out 
of the corner of a woodshed appear four men carrying a brown painted coffin. 

Needless to say, Eglons’ novel, bordering on negative, critica] realism instead 
of socialist realism, aroused the most violent controversy. The official critics con- 
demned the author immediately and his novel was taken to task. The official 
organ of the Latvian Komsomol, Padomju jaunatne, was the first to attack the 
novel in an article entitled “Hazy Characters and Ideas.” After admitting reluc- 
tantly that the situations depicted were quite realistic, it criticized the novel’s 
moods as being inappropriate in a completely happy society: “Today the Soviet 
people are building a radiant and happy life; they struggle eagerly to give con- 
crete form to the ideals of Communism. Therefore, we need literature which 
reflects these aspirations and which inspires the people to resolve their various 
conflicts and untwine the intricate knots of lives.” Although, in a long article on 
“Party Consciousness and the Position of an Author,” the editor-in-chief of 
the mouthpiece of the Soviet Latvian Writers’ Union Literatura un maksla admits 
that the writer has succeeded in creating psychologically well-drawn characters 
and interesting situations, he expresses his dissatisfaction with this “objective 
narrative” in which the author has allegedly taken the stand of a “dispassionate 
photographer.’’® “This new novel lacks the most important thing—positive Party 
consciousness,” concludes the critic. Cina, a publication of the Latvian Communist 
Party, described the novel as being “permeated with the deathly breath of 
bourgeois ideology” and attacked the author for ignoring the “friendly criticism 
of the collective” and violating the principles of socialist realism.® As usual, the 
Party had the last word. A. Voss, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Latvian Communist Party, at a meeting of the “republic’s creative intelligentsia” 
on March 31, 1961, blasted Eglons in particular and the whole Latvian writing 
profession in general for lack of ideological clarity: 


* Padomyu satnatne, Riga, January 10, 1961. 
5 Literatura un maksia, Riga, January 28, 1961. 
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I am sorry to say that there are still literary works which cannot serve the 
task of educating our working people in the spirit of Communism. Among such 
works is the novel Smoke is Rising, by Visvaldis Eglons. Although the author 
portrays our contemporaries... the heroes of his book seek nothing but easier 
working conditions and more pay.... The novel is marked by a stamp of hope- 
lessness and sorrow.... Although Eglons has been criticized before for lack of 
Party consciousness and for being enticed by bourgeois philosophy, which is alien 
to the Soviet Man, he does not attempt to correct his erroneous stand. His last 
novel distorts reality in our country, thus undoubtedly damaging the work of 
educating the Soviet people. 


The anger of Soviet officialdom demonstrates convincingly how disagreeable 
to the regime an artist is who ignores Soviet fairytale realism and instead creates 
a work reflecting the actual dismal state of affairs. Although in places one encoun- 
ters a didactic comment or a tendentious phrase, Eglons, with his almost 
Chekhovian objectivity, stands out not only in Soviet Latvian literature, but 
also in the literature of the whole Soviet orbit as a talented writer. It is only to 
be regretted that he is not permitted to achieve a still more independent and 
truthful expression of his personal moods, experiences and thoughts. To the 
foreign reader, this novel can serve as an illuminating document, providing a 


valuable insight into the various aspects of Soviet life. 


è Cina, Riga, January 29, 1961. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In the last few months, the most important event on the Soviet domestic 
scene has been the publication of the ‘drafts of the new Party program and 
Statutes. Naturally enough, in a country where the Party holds absolute power, 
the new program is bound to have a great effect on the life of the people, so it is 
not surprising that it should find a prominent place in the press. In the foreign 
field, it is the Berlin issue that holds the center of the stage, involving, as it does, 
the entire question of the future of Germany and, in addition, relations between 
the United States and the USSR. Most of the principal Soviet journals have 
devoted considerable space to these two subjects. 


* 


Issue No. 12 of Kommunist deals at considerable length with the new Party 
statutes, which it describes in a leading article as: “... permeated with the 
breath of a new life.” Vadim Kozhevnikov, chief editor of Zaamya, writing in 
Literaturnaya gazeta on the new Party program, states: 


The third Party program, like the third gear of an all-powerful motor, launches 
our people—its present generation—into the orbit of Communism with the same 
boldness and decisiveness as the spaceships “Vostok I?” and “Vostok II” were 
launched into orbit with their hero cosmonauts... (Literaturnaya gazeta, August 12, 
1961). 


In the same issue, the Azerbaidzhani writer Mekhti Gusein stated: ‘The new 
program of our Party provides an inexhaustible source of ideological enrichment 
for the Soviet Union’s entire multinational literature.” On August 24, writer Sergei 
Baruzdin expressed the view that “...every letter of the program is devoted 
to the solution of this great problem—the education of new people...” And a 
few days later, again in Literaturnaya gazeta, poet Stefan Shchipachev launched 
forth witha cycle of verses, the first of which was entitled “On the Draft Program.” 


D. Stepanov and V. Voinov, in an article contained in the mass circulation 
Ogonek, turned from purely domestic considerations to the international signif- 
icance of the new program: 


Let us see what lies behind these same concepts—“‘peace,” “labor,” “freedom,” 
“equality” and “happiness”—in the greatest capitalist country of the world, the 
United States of America. Let us look and compare (Ogonek, 1961, No. 35, p. 4). 


Needless to say, the authors define these terms from a strictly Communist 
point of view and repeat the hackneyed views of Soviet propagandists, which 
boil down to the assertion: in America there is slavery; in the USSR—widespread 
democracy. 
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The women’s journal Sovetskaya zhenshchina also deals at length with the 
new Party program in a two-page artice entitled “All in the Name of Man, for 
the Good of Man,” accompanied by illustrations providing evidence of the 
imminent transition from socialism to Communism. 


The various Soviet literary journals were remarkably reticent on the subject 
of the Party program. It should be mentioned that Novy mir had earlier published 
an article by $. Titorenko entitled “Lenin on the Party Program,” but this 
was more a historical sketch describing Lenin’s own approach to the Party 
program. The article mentioned that Lenin foresaw the liquidation of capitalism, 
the creation of a socialist system and the realization of general Communist 
principles, but it made little effort to bridge the gap from 1919 to the present 
day, beyond stating that itis now not Lenin, but Khrushchev, who has formulated 
the principles of the program as it is to be set before the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress. 


By catching up with and then surpassing the United States of America, both 
in overall production and in per capita production, we shall achieve only the first 
stage of Communist construction. Subsequently the yardstick will no longer be the 
most economically developed capitalist country, but the level of communal produc- 
tion which will make it possible to undertake the transition to the Communist 
principles of distribution of material and spiritual blessings among all members 
of society. 


However, it should be borne in mind that Titorenko is not a true writer, 
but rather a publicist, and his appearance in print in a Jiterary journal is hardly 
a criterion by which to judge the attitudes of those writers whose work more 
frequently appears there. 


X 


In direct connection with recent events in Berlin, Literaturnaya gazeta printed 
a sketch by Margarita Aliger entitled “Kurfürstendamm, West Berlin.” All the 
author’s conclusions are based on the remarks of an unnamed plasterer in a 
beer house, the “Zum grauen Bock.” The loquacious plasterer is alleged to 
have described the situation in West Germany in the following words: 


. nothing is quite as it seems, quite as it appears at the first glance. People 
live in crowded conditions and in a dreadful moral fug. In families there is nothing 
sacred and among the children the purest feelings are stifled (Literaturnaya gazeta, 
August 24, 1961). 


Ogonek too dealt with the Berlin conflict, but it chose to do so in the form 
of six interviews which supposedly took place on the Sheremetevo Airport, 
linking them under the general title of “A Plane Arrived from Berlin.” Each 
interview constitutes a variation on the theme of the superiority of the German 
Democratic Republic over West Germany. In one of these interviews, it was 
allegedly stated by the proprietor of a private business in Berlin, Gustav Brandt: 
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In West Berlin, they are now organizing demonstrations along the border with 
shouting and threats. To no avail. In our capital, in democratic Berlin, life goes its 
own way. All is normal, all is peaceful. The hysteria which has been fomented in 
the West does not worry us. Berliners, like all the citizens of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, support their government (Ogonek, 1961, No. 35, p. 6), 


In other interviews, it is stated that every Berliner receives work from the 
Communist government and that the population of Berlin yearns for peace and 
hates Adenauer. In the following issue of Ogonek, the editors state that they 
spoke by telephone with East Berlin Deputy Mayor Voldemar Schmidt, whose 
main point was that: 


The vast majority of Greazgdnger, as we call such people, have already been found 
work in enterprises in democratic Berlin. Many have stated that they are very satis- 
fied with their new work. I have heard of no complaints (Ogonek, 1961, No. 36, p. 2). 


Referring to West Berlin, the Deputy Mayor had the following to say: 


There is a certain tension there. It is being caused by the fact that hooligans from 
West Berlin attempt to provoke incidents with our People’s Police. Brandt’s bandits 
behave particularly violently in those areas where American tanks are stationed 
along the border. 


The latest issue of the same journal also has a few words to say on Berlin. 
M. Alekseev, in an article entitled “Thus and Only Thus,” in which he asserts 
that the Soviet Union is confident of its own strength should the tension turn 
into a serious conflict, remarks, significantly in view of the Soviet resumption 
of nuclear weapon testing, that: 


The people know that the Soviet Union will never be the first to start a war, 
and should it shortly take measures to increase its defensive power, then that is only 
to benefit the cause of peace throughout the world (Ogonek, 1961, No. 37, p. 2). 


The attitude taken by writers in Literaturnaya gazeta and Ogonek, as may be 
seen from the excerpts quoted, differs little from the treatment accorded the 
subject in the political press, except insofar as they rely upon minor incidental, 
and in many cases dubious, facts intended to impart the idea that tight is on 
the Soviet side and that the USSR is entitled to dictate its conditions to whomever 
it wishes. Every effort is made to ascribe all aggressive intentions to the Western 
powers. An article in Sovetskaya zhenshchina dealing with the present international 
tension quotes the draft of the new Party program: 


The main problem at the present time is the problem of war and peace. The only 
source of military danger is imperialism. The imperialist camp is preparing the 
most heinous crime against humanity—a nuclear world war, which can cause un- 
precedented destruction to whole countries and destroy whole peoples (Sovetskaya 
zbenshchina, 1961, No. 9, p. 2). 


The publication in a women’s magazine of such an article blaming the 
West for the increase in international tension and the threat of a nuclear war is 
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obviously intended to influence the Soviet population through its womenfolk, 
the idea being that the reaction thus obtained will be greater than that achieved 
by direct propaganda. 


5 


In conclusion, the passive attitude taken both toward the transition to 
Communism envisaged by the new Party program and particularly toward the 
Berlin question in the major literary journals may be regarded as significant. 
Even in the case of those journals which have referred to these two subjects, 
the articles have been by relatively little-known authors, and. none of the more 
famous names have appeared. Writers tend, to some extent at least, to reflect 
the opinions of the society and the people among which they live, and this 
passive attitude on the part of major writers toward two main facets of Soviet 
policy may well reflect a similar attitude on the part of the general public. 


A. Gaer 
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Publications of the Institute‘ for 
the Stady of the USSR 


URRAINIAN REVIEW, No.9, 
166 pp. (In English.) 


In an article entitled “Hetman Ivan Mazepa in 
Soviet Historiography,” Panas Fedenko shows 
how Soviet historians patnt a black picture of the 
seventeenth-century Ukrainian hero, in line with 
the current policy of describing all movements of 
liberation from Russian Tsarist rule as “unpro- 
gressive.” 

“The Ukraine and the 1959 Census,” by 
Volodymyr Kubryovych, shows, on the basis of 
official figures, how the Ukraine is being steadily 
Russified both culturally — by giving prominence 
to the Russian language—and ethnically — by 
moving Russians into the Ukraine and moving 
Ukrainians into the newly-developed areas. 


Yevhen Glovinsky, in “Ukrainian External 
Economic Ties,” describes recent industrial 
developments in the Ukraine and the manner in 
which they are geared to overall Soviet economic 
policy. 

In “The Soviet Dictatorship and the Intensified 
Building of Communism,” Alexander Yurchenko 
deals with ideological problems and shows that, 
ın spite of the original Communist doctrine that 
with the establishment of Communism the state 
would wither away, the Soviet system which rose 
43 years ago as a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, constituting, in lLenin’s words, 

“power based on unlimited coercion,” has 
remained the same throughout its entire sub- 
sequent existence. 


“Music in the Ukrainian SSR in 1958,” by 
N. Kulikovich, and “The Ukrainian Film Industry 
in 1958,” by Leonid Poltava, illustrate how art 
in the USSR, as exemplified by these two branches, 
is subject to ideological limitations and Party 
directives. 

“The Russian Orthodox Church in the 
Ukraine,” by N. Teodorovich, describes the 
exploitation by the Soviet government of or- 
ganized religion for its own ends. 

“Lysenko’s Genetics under Khrushchev’s De- 
terminism,” by Peter Toma, deals with the con- 
flict between dialectical science and genuine 
scientific research and depicts the damage caused 
to Soviet agriculture in the process. 

In Stephan Horak’s “The First Phase of Soviet 
International Relations, 1917—23,” the author, 
with the aid of official documents, analyzes the 
period of consolidation of Soviet power over 


1960, 


the countries which constituted the former 
Russian Empire. 

The issue also contains obituaries of Professor 
Mikhaylo Vetukhiv, who died in New York on 
June 12, 1959, and Professor Ivan Mirtschuk, 
who died in Munich on May 2, 1961. Both prom- 
inent figures in the Ukrainian emigration and 
distinguished scholars, they were also members 
of the Institute’s General Assembly. 


Æ 


ARABIC REVIEW, No.5, 1961, 134 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“Soviet Views on the Islamic Faith, the Koran 
and the Prophet Mohamed,” by Mohamed Abdul 
Ghany Mabruk; “Anti-Islamic Propaganda in 
Azerbaidzhan,” by Djeyhun Hadyjibeyli; “Methods 
of Communist Expansion in Asia and Africa,” 
by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov; “The University 
for the Friendship of the Peoples,” by Georg 
A. von Stackelberg; “Merchants or Agents?” by 
Mohamed al Ghattas; “Soviet Expansion Tac- 
tics,” by Maher Nessium; “Soviet National 
Socialism and the Question of Red Turan,” by 
the late Mirza Bala. 

The issue also contains a survey of the first 
ten years of the Institute’s existence and a chronicle 


of events. 
+ 


DERGI, No. 23/24, 1961, 112 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This double issue contains the following 
articles: “The Development of Soviet Internal 
Policy under Khrushchev’s Rule,” by A. Avtor- 
khanov; “The Soviet Army and Soviet Internal 
Policy,” by N. Galay; “New Ferments in Azer- 
baidzhan in Connection with the Slogan ‘Culture, 
National in Form and Socialist in Content’,” by 
Suleyman Tekiner; “National Ideological Devia- 
tions in the Soviet Republics of Turkestan,” by 
P. Urban; “Sino-Soviet Rivalry in Afro-Asian 
Countries,” by A. Kashin; “Some Facts about 
the Status of Education in the Northern Caucasus 
during the Soviet Period,” by Ramazan Karcha; 
“Communist Imperialism and the Moslems of the 
Soviet Union,” by G. A. von Stackelberg. 

The issue also contains obituaries of Professor 
Ahmet Nabi Magoma and Ekber Aga Sheyhuis- 
lam, reviews and a chronicle of events. 


* 

MIKHAIL A. MILLER, The Don and Azov 
Region in Anctent Times. Part Ill —The Early 
Middle Ages. Series TT (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 78, 1961, 193 pp. (In Russian.) 
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This volume constitutes the third and last part 
of Professor Miller’s monograph on the early 
history of the Don region. The two earlier volumes 
— The Primeval Period and The Greek, Scythian and 
Sarmatian Period —have already been dealt with 
in these columns. As in the earlier parts, the 
author presents a wealth of material amassed in 
the course of research and excavations in which 
he participated before the war. This third volume 
is devoted primarily to descriptions of the peoples 
and their cultures once to be found in the Don 
and Azov regions: the Alans, Sarmatians, Bolgars, 
Khazars, Avars, Magyars, Slavs, Pechenegs and 
Polovtsians. It ends with the Russian colonization 
of the region in the [XXIII centuries, before 
the Tatar invasion. 

A copious bibliography containing 255 titles 
is apptnded, together with a glossary af geo- 
graphical and ethnic names. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 1 (New Series), 1961, 152 pp. (in English.) 

The issue opens with Georg Stadtmuller’s 
“The Initial Attraction of Communism,” which 
analyzes the factors contributing to the initial 
success of Communist propaganda among the 
peoples of the underdeveloped countries. 

In “The Political Status of the Tatar Auton- 
omous Republic,” L. M. Uyazebek discusses the 
reasons why the Tatar Republic has been made 
an autonomous republic within the RSFSR and 
not a full republic of the Soviet Union, describes 
the efforts of the central authorities to Russify the 
republic by settling Russians there instead of 
bringing in Tatars from other parts of the USSR 
and concludes that, economically and politically, 
the status of the Tatar Republic is really that of 
a colonial possession. 
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“The Soviet Intellectuals: Observations from 
Two Journeys” by John A. Armstrong, Associate 
Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin, is an account of contacts with Soviet 
scholars in various parts of the USSR. The author 
shows how the work of the Soviet intellectual is 
hampered by Party control and describes the 
limitations imposed upon it by the regime. He 
concludes that the Soviet intelligentsia constitutes 
an almost powerless minority, which may embody 
the hope for the development of free intellectual 
life among the peoples of the Soviet Union in the 
future, but that this hope can only be realized if 
the Communist regime is removed. 

In “Soviet Industrial Location tn Practice,” 
Ivan S. Koropeckyj deals with the practical 
applications of the Soviet theory of industrial 
location and its shortcomings; in “Recent Soviet 
Theories of Value,” Vsevolod Holubnychy shows 
how Soviet economists are developing the theory 
of an economy based on state monopoly; and in 
“The 1960 Soviet Harvest,” A. Arkhimovich deals 
with recent failures in Soviet state controlled 
agriculture. 

“Soviet Views on the Metaphysics of Relativity” 
is another in a series of articles by C. Olgin dealing 
with the conflict between genuine scientists and 
those who consider dialectical materialism to be 
the essential basis for all science. 

“Soviet Views on the 1960 World Historical 
Congress” and “The Tolstoy Jubilee in the USSR” 
are surveys of the Soviet press on the occasion 
of these two events by Panas Fedenko and I. N. 
Bushman respectively. 

The issue contains reviews of Academician 
V. S. Memchinov’s book The Application of 
Mathematics in Economic Research and a symposium 
entitled An Outhne History of the Communist Party 
of Armenia, and concludes with a brief account 
of recent Institute activities. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1961 


1 Khrushchev receives diplomatic representa- 

tives of African countries. 

Talks begin in Moscow between Soviet and 
Romanian Party and government delegations. 

Telegram of congratulations from Brezhnev 
to newly-elected President of Somali Republic 
published. 

Telegram of congratulations from Brezhnev 
to President Tubman on Liberian Indepen- 
dence Day published. 


2 Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon in honor of 
Rumanian Party and government delegation 
published. 

Talks between Khrushchev and Italian 
Premier Fanfani begin in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman 
Organov leaves Moscow for Hungary. 

Announcement of arrival in USSR of 
Cypriot parliamentary delegation. 

Introduction of electric trains on the Perm— 
Vereshchagino line announced. 

Khrushchev speaks at reception in honor of 
Italian Premier Fanfani. 


3 Brezhnev receives Italian Premier Fanfani. 
Newly-appointed Moroccan Ambassador 
presents his credentials to Brezhnev. 
Brezhnev receives Chairman of the Cypriot 
House of Representatives. 
Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives North Vietnamese Ambassador. 
Draft of new Soviet Communist Party 
program published in pamphlet form. 
Khrushchev speaks at reception in Italian 
ambassy. 


4 Khrushchev’s message to President Quadros 
of Brazil published. 
Newly-appointed Gane Ambassador 
atrives in Moscow. 
Two Soviet warships under the command of 
Rear Admiral I. M. Kuznetsov leave Tallinn 
on visit to Finland. 


5 Draft of new Communist Party statutes 
published. 


Report on meeting of Party first secretaries 
of Warsaw Pact countries, held August 3—5 
in Moscow to discuss conclusion of a German 
peace treaty, published. ` 

Soviet note to United States government 
on German peace treaty, replying to United 
States note of July 17, published. 

Soviet memorandum to West German 
government on conclusion of a German peace 
treaty and normalization of the situation in 
Berlin published. 

Khrushchev receives Tunisian Foreign 
Minis ter, 

Italian Premier Fanfani leaves Moscow for 
Rome, 

First Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal 
A. A. Grechko gives luncheon ın honor of 
Ghanaian Minister of Defense. 


Soviet note to British and French governments 
on conclusion of a German peace treaty and 
the situation in West Berlin published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and the President of Switzerland reported. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P. N. Kumykin 
flies from Moscow to Peking. 

Soviet “Railroad Workers’ Day.” 


TASS report on flight of Major G. S. Titov 
in the spaceship “Vostok II.” 

Khrushchev receives Moroccan Ambassador. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev makes radio and television 
broadcast on Soviet economic development, 
the international situation and conclusion of 
a German peace treaty. 

Announcement of opening of direct photo- 
telegraphic link between Moscow and 
Syktyvkar (Komi ASSR). 


Telegram of congratulations from Khrashchev 
and Brezhnev to Iraqi government leaders on 
the third anniversary of the July 1958 revo- 
lution published. 

Khrushchev speaks on Red Square about 
flight of spaceship “Vostok II.” 
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10 Text of Khrushchew’s message of August 3 
to Seventh International Conference on Total 
Disarmament and Banning of Atomic and 
Hydrogen Weapons published. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Committee 
delegation holds talks with members of Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 

Khrushchev receives Brazilian parliamen- 
tary delegation headed by Vice President 
Goulart. 


11 Khrushchev’s speech at reception in honor of 
Rumanian Party and government delegation 
published. 

Soviet note of August 9 to United States 
government on suspension of nuclear tests 
published. 

Report on press conference held by President 
Kennedy dealing with Khrushchev’s radio and 
television speech of August 7 published. 

Press conference on flight of spaceship 
“Vostok IT” held in Moscow University. 

Visit. of Indian textile workers’ delegation 
to Ivanovo reported, 

Establishment of direct phototelegraphic 
link between Kemerovo and Moscow an- 
nounced. 


12 Khrushchev’s speech at Soviet—Rumanian 
friendship meeting in Moscow published. 
President Nkrumah of Ghana arrives in 
Moscow. 
Hungarian Premier Muennich arrives in 
Moscow. 


13 Communiqué on visit of Rumanian Party and 
government delegation to the Soviet Union 
published. 

Report on visit to USSR of Danish Commu- 
nist Party delegation. 
Soviet “Construction Workers’ Day.” 


14 Text of declaration by Warsaw Pact nations 
published. 

Khrushchev attends meeting of first sec- 

retaries of Ukrainian oblast Party committees. 


15 Newly-appointed Ceylonese Ambassador pre- 
sents his credentials to Brezhnev. 
Mukhitdinov receives UAR Ambassador. 
French National Exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 
Report on General Assembly of the All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, held 
August 5—10 ın Moscow, published. 
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16 First Deputy Premier Mikoyan’s speech at 
opening of Soviet exhibition in Tokyo 
published, 

Death of opera singer N, A. Obukhova 
announced, 


17 Telegram of congratulations from Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev to President Sukarno on the 
occasion of the sixteenth anniversary of 
Indonestan independence published. 

Deputy Premier Novikov receives French 
Minister of Finance and Economics. 

Bulgarian economic delegation 
Moscow for Sofia, 


18 Delegation of journalists from Mali arrives in 
Moscow. 


leaves 


19 TASS announcement of Soviet Union’s 
possession of certain Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion documents. 


20 Text of Soviet note in reply to United States’ 
protest regarding measures taken by the East 
German government in Berlin published. 

Fortieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Komi ASSR. 


21 Reply of Soviet military commandant in Berlin 
to letter from military commandants of the 
Western sectors regarding the closure of the 
frontier between West and Hast Berlin 
published. 

Announcement of death of producer and 
actor A, D. Popov. 


22 Declaration of the Soviet Council for the 
Defense of Peace regarding conclusion of a 
German peace treaty published. 

Report of opening in Moscow of Japanese 
exhibition of textile machinery and artificial 
fabrics. 

Announcement of forthcoming gymnastics 
contests between Soviet and United States 
teams in Moscow, Leningrad and Tbilisi. 

Mikoyan holds press conference in Tokyo. 


23 Mikoyan arrives in Vladivostok from Japan. 
Soviet—Hungarian scientific and technical 
cooperation pact signed in Moscow. 
Announcement of visit to USSR of doctors 
from a number of Asian and African countries. 
Report of visit to USSR of UAR national 
dance ensemble, 


24 Announcement of discovery of new natural 
gas deposits in the Trans-Volga region of 
Saratov Oblast. 


Report of force 6 earth tremor in Stalinabad 
on August 23. 


25 Text of Soviet note to United States govern- 
ment regarding West Berlin published. 
Venezuelan parliamentary delegation headed 
by Chairman of Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the House of Deputies arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of Party workers leaves Moscow 
by air for Finland. 
Announcement of opening of second 
cracking plant at Irkutsk oul refinery. 
Announcement of discovery of oil gusher in 
the Crimea Oblast. 


26 Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev and President Quadros of 
Brazil published. 

Mikoyan gives luncheon in honor of 
Japanese Ambassador. 


27 Khrushchev receives President Nkrumah at 
Yalta. 
Soviet “Miners’ Day.” 
Joint communiqué on Soviet—Chinese 
trade talks, held August 8—26 in Peking, 
published. 


28 Announcement of opening of Orenburg 
silicate and walling materials factory. 


29 Khrushchev visits President Nkrumah at his 
holiday residence in the Crimea. 
TASS report of violation of Soviet territorial 
waters by foreign submarines. 


Photographs of the earth taken from 
spaceship “Vostok I” published. 

Soviet—French friendship evening held in 
Moscow. 

Announcement of departure of research 
ship “Mikhail Lomonosov” to carry out work 
in the Atlantic. 


30 Decree’ on retention on active service of 

militiary personnel due for release published. 

French Communist leader Thorez arrives in 
Moscow. 


31 Announcement of Soviet resumption of nuclear 
weapon. testing. 
Discovery of new oil deposit at Nikolacvskoe 
and natural gas deposits near Krasnoarmeiskaya 
in the Krasnodar Krai. 





Changes and Appointments 
7 L D. Yakovlev replaced by A. A. Skochilov 
as First Secretary of the Ulyanovsk Oblast 
Party Committee. 


8 T. D. Lysenko appointed President of the 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
in place of P. P. Lobanov in connection with 
the latter’s appointment as Deputy Chairman 
of State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 


10 M. M. Maiorov replaced by M. A. Ponomarev 
as First Secretary of the Vladimir Oblast Party 
Committee. 


New Contributors f 


ARTEMYEV, VYACHESLAV P. Born in 1903. Former Soviet army officer serving with frontier troops. 
Captured by Germans in 1943 and remained in the West after the war. Has since worked as writer, 
journalist and teacher. His published works include Rezbim 1 okbrana ispravitelnotrudorykbh lagerei MV D 
(Living Conditions and Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps) and S#ukrura politapparata Sovetskot 
armu (The Political Apparatus within the Soviet Army). His report on Soviet concentration camps was 
accepted by a United Nations special committee. 


EXMANIs, ROLF. Born in Latvia, 1929. Refugee in Germany, 1945--50. Emigrated to United States 
and obtained B.A. (1956) and M.A, (1957) degrees in Slavic Studies at University of Wisconsin. Instruc- 
tor in Russian and German at Utah State University, 1958--60. At present studying for Ph.D. at Indiana 
University. His articles have appeared in the New Leader, Baltie Review and International Peasant Union 


Bulletin (all published in New York), as well as in Latvian émigré publications in the United States and 
Canada. 
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* 
A 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Maanbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Crisis of Historical Materialism 
C. OLGIN 


In the Stalinist version of Historical Materialism contained in the History of 
the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks : A Short Course, we find the following 
quotation from Marx: 


In the social production which men carry on (that is, in the production of 
the material values necessary to/,the life of men—Hd.), they enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations of 
production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material forces 
of production.+ 


This fundamental posit of Marx’s economic determinism, which Stalin, 
possibly unwillingly, took over together with many others from Kapita/, contains 
the germ of the crisis which at long Jast seems to be overtaking this highly 
important branch of Soviet ideology. For while it is certainly true that, after over 
forty years of being promised economic and political freedom, Soviet citizens are 
still entering into “relations of production” independently of, and even against, 
their own will, it is even more certain that these “relations” have to a large 
extent been determined by the will of a small minority—i.e., the present leaders 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and their predecessors—and will 
continue to be so determined for as far as the average Soviet citizen can see ahead 
in the era of “Communist construction” recently announced by Khrushchev in 
the new Party program. 


1 Karl Marx, Selected Works [s. L, s. a.], VoL I, p. 356, as quoted in History of the Communist Party 
of the Sonet Union (Bolsheviks) : Short Course, International Publishers, New York, 1939, p. 129. (The 
editorial note and the [also editorial] italics are taken over from the onginal Russian edition of thé 
Short Course, where the source of the quotation has p. 269.) 


Communist ideology, the theoretical side of Communist policy, rests on two 
interconnected doctrines which together form what is nowadays known in the 
USSR as the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. According to official definitions, 
the first, Dialectical Materialism, deals with the “most general laws” governing 
the evolution of the world from the simplest microparticle to the “highest form 
of motion”—man’s brain and its product, or function (on this last point opinion 
appears to differ), individual thought; while the second, Historical Materialism, is 
the result of applying or extending the laws and categories of Dialectical Material- 
ism,to the realm of social phenomena covering the evolution of human society, 
including the ideas of society, from the primeval tribe—or even from the monkey— 
to the Communist ideal. As the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, from which these 
definitions are taken, puts it grandiloquently, Historical Materialism is the comple- 
tion of the great work undertaken by the Founding Fathers of Marxism in revolu- 
tionizing philosophy, the grand socio-historica] apex of the structure of which 
Dialectical Materialism is the sure foundation, the supreme achievement of 
politico-philosophical thought, creatively developed by the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement, the quintessence of social wisdom, the key to the solution 
of all social, political and economic problems, etc. The “scientific” accuracy of 
the content of both Historical and Dialectical Materialism is guaranteed by the 
“Dialectical Method,” the discovery of which is credited to Marx and which 
must be applied in analyzing any phenomenon in order to arrive at the correct 
answer.? These extravagant claims have been subjected to penetrating, ex- 
haustive and often highly destructive critical analysis by anti-Communist Marxists 
as well as by representatives of rival philosophical schools. Innumerable treatises 
demonstrate that Marx’s followers overstepped the limits prescribed by the 
Master in the application of his method; others, that the Bolsheviks in particular 
have misunderstood or deliberately perverted Marx’s grand philosophic con- 
ceptions of man’s evolution; others again endeavor, not without success, to 
show that Lenin was forced to distort them because of Marx’s utopianism. 


It is not the present writer’s intention to add to this mass of scholarly re- 
search and argumentation: in his opinion, the very wealth of critical material 
available and variety of approaches adopted has already created considerable 
confusion in the minds of those who are obliged to cope with Communism in 
practice. To provide a basis for the present enquiry into the latest developments 
in the sphere of Historical Materialism, it is essential, however, to note the 
following facts in the evolution of Marxism-Leninism. These facts cannot be 
denied by the Communist ideologists themselves, since they can be confirmed 
in recent Soviet publications, and yet they find little or no comment in the 
writings cf our popular critics of the subject. 

First, neither the laws of Dialectical Materialism, nor the Dialectical Method, 
nor the manner in which the laws of Historical Materialism were arrived at have 
been defined by the Founding Fathers with anything like the degree of accuracy 


2 See the articles on Dialectical and Historical Materialism in the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya 
(Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed, Vols. XIV and XIX. 
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that would be consonant with the claim of high scientific validity made for the 
system as a whole. References to all three questions, in which there is much 
that is mutually contradictory, may be found in the writings of Russian Marxists, 
including Lenin, but the final codification was left to Stalin. 


Second, the twenty-eight pages of the History of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks : A Short Course ia which the dictator answers his own question 
“What is Dialectical Materialism? What is Historical Materialism?” provide a 
somewhat crude summary of the philosophic, politica] and economic views of 
the “‘classics’—i.e., Marx, Engels and Lenin. The famous “Dialectical” or 
“Marxist” method, however, is left largely undefined. 


Third, all postwar works of the Stalin era on Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism were founded on the Sbort Course codification, and all of them were 
condemned after the Twentieth Party Congress as being detached from reality 
and from science, for being full of dogmatism, “citationism”’ and “talmudism.” 
These faults were officially attributed to the effects of the cult of the individual, 
i.e., to blind imitation of Stalin.’ 

At this point, we enter upon very recent history. When the campaign for a 
“ereative development of Marxism-Leninism” was launched shortly after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, no distinction was made between Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism. Both had been pronounced ossified and in need of a 
thorough overhaul—a view substantiated by the four-year program of work 
produced by (or for) the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR.* At the end of this period, however, it was obvious that while Dia- 
lectical Materialism had been thoroughly overhauled nothing of the kind had 
happened to Historical Materialism—a fact which seems to have passed un- 
observed by even our best experts on Soviet ideology, to say nothing of more 
popular writers on the subject such as Edward Crankshaw. Yet the reason for 
the disparity in the treatment accorded to the two component parts of Marxism- 
Leninism becomes fairly clear as soon as the relevant facts are examined. 

x 


It is an open question whether Khrushchev and the men he took with him 
in the attack on Stalin and Stalinism wete conscious of the philosophic and 
scientific poverty of Marxism-Leninism of the Stalin era, or even whether they 
were particularly concerned with philosophy as such. On the other hand, it is 
reasonably certain that they were well informed of the deeply unsympathetic 
attitude to Stalin’s Dialectical Materialism taken by influential members of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, particularly physicists and mathematicians, 
whose services were indispensable to them, who had a large following in the 
country and who had, in fact, been supported by a section of the philosophers 
even before Stalin’s death. With Lenin’s authority behind them, these philos- 


7 See C. Olgin, “Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism,” 
Bulletin, 1959, No. 1. 


t See Voprosy filosofii, 1955, No. 5, pp. 190—96. 


ophizing scientists and their clients among the philosophers asserted that 
Dialectical Materialism could not be attached to any particular theory of the 
constitution of the material world and its qualities and that it most certainly 
could not be legitimately used to: reject any proved scientific theory, unless it 
included the thesis of divine creation, as had been done for a number of years 
under pressure from postwar Russian chauvinism or in deference to Stalin’s 
personal views on Relativity, genetics, etc.5 For their part, the political leaders 
must have known at least this much about Communist philosphy—that the 
Naturnissenschaft component of Dialectical Materialism has nothing whatever to 
do with the theory and practice of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
They may, indeed, have even welcomed the suggestion to expurgate all direct 
references to the theory and practice of this body, introduced under Stalin into 
Dialectical Materialism, in order to secure greater freedom to maneuver. It is 
true that the introduction of “subjective dialectics” (i.e. the independent 
movement of ideas and concepts), a vita] part of the reform demanded by the 
scientists and some philosophers, may in the end spell the ruin of “objective 
dialectics” (i.e., the movement of things and of ideas as a mere reflection of this 
movement), which up to now has been the mainstay of Marxism; but this point 
seems to have escaped the notice of senior Party theoreticians, as, incidentally, 
it seems to have escaped that of the Western critics of Dialectical Materialism. 
The reform was accordingly carried out after the initial resistance of die-hard 
theoreticians had been broken down in a series of acrimonious disputes, with 
the Party remaining obviously neutral. 


Such neutrality, in the case of Historical Materialism, was out of the question. 
For, whatever opinion we may have of the original Marxist version and its deriva- 
tion, Soviet Historical Materialism is now neither more nor less than a digest of 
the past, present and future policy of the Soviet Communist Party superimposed 
on Marx’s story of humanity’s enslavement to, and liberation from, the thralldom 
of economic necessity, which legitimates this policy in the eyes of all the faithful. 
That this superimposition, carried out by Stalin and his pet theoreticians, has 
resulted in a philosophic and even a logical monstrosity must be clear to anyone 
capable of distinguishing between logical argumentation and “dialectical” 
sophistries propped up by dogmatic assertions. But the proportion of the earth’s 
population, including our own intelligentsia, capable in this supposedly enlight- 
ened age of such impartial, logical judgement is surprisingly small, nor have our 
popularizing critics of Soviet ideology done much to clarify the issue. We have 
~ been told often~indeed, ad nauseam—that Communist practice has nothing in 
common with Communist theory. It would have been far better to say that this 
practice does follow a theory but that a proper philosophical foundation for this 
theory is yet to be found. For proof of the correctness of this view there is no 
need to go to specialized works by anti-Communist writers such as the excellent 





5 See C. Olgin, “Physics and Dialectical Materialism,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 5, and “Science and 
Philosophy in the USSR,” jbid., 1960, No. 12. 
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study of the evolution of Marxism by A. G. Meyer,® or delve into the past 
writings, of Marxist theoreticians, since the controversy around Historical 
Materialism which is the subject of the present article supplies it. It will be 
useful at this point, however, to note that Lenin, author of the theory of “scien- 
tific revolution’”—as opposed to Marx’s “scientific socialism’”—and of the thesis 
of the primacy of politics over economics and the continuous and absolute 
domination of the Party, felt it necessary to amend, if not to “invert,” Marx’s 
doctrine of economic determinism, the Marxist “reflection theory of cognition” 
and other basic elements of Marxist philosophy in order to create a proper 

_ philosophic foundation for his political plans. Most students of Soviet affairs 
are acquainted with Lenin’s ideological-propagandist works such as Materialism 
and Eimpiriocriticism ot State and Revolution, in which he appears as an out-and-out 
champion of Marx. Less well-known and more relevant to the present situation 
is the fact that in a number of policy-making tracts, from What is to be Done? 
(published in 1902) to Prospects for the 1922 Party Program, Lenin pragmatically 
expressed views which ran directly counter to all accepted versions of Marxism; 
that in 1915—16, shortly before seizing power, he privately advanced, in his 
Philosophical Notebooks, the esoteric notion that Kapital was something of a 
voluntatist, quasi-Hegelian cryptogram and that shortly before his death he came 
very near to saying so publicly in his open letter “On the Meaning of Militant 
Materialism” when issuing recommendations for the construction of a genuine 
Soviet, Communist philosphy. 

Contemptuous as he was of philosophy as such, it seems that Stalin, as the 
faithful executor of Lenin’s plans, felt it incumbent on him to do something in 
the matter: how can one otherwise explain the following perfunctory obituary 
for Bukharin and his followers? 


The fall of the “Economists” and Mensheviks was due among other things 
to the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, organizing and transforming 
role of advanced theory, of advanced ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, 
reduced the role of these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning the Party 
to passivity and inanition.? 

It is strange to find this passage in the section of the Short Course dealing with 
Historical Materialism, almost side by side with the strictly economico-detet- 
ministic passages from Kapital such as that cited at the beginning of the present 
article. Would Lenin, if he had lived longer, have ordered the “historicization”’ 
of Marx’s economic theories and the rewriting of Historical Materialism as a 
philosphico-historical justification of his own political theory? And was Stalin 
actually contemplating doing this when he made distinctly non-Marxian state- 
ments in the curious Marxism and Questions of Linguistics period? 

For the lesser breed of theoreticians, drilled under Stalin to leave the solution 
of all problems of a philosophic or ideological nature in the hands of the master, 

t A. G. Meyer, Marxism : The Unity of Theory and Practice, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954. 

7 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) ..., p. 117. 


the question of rewriting Historical Materialism from the bottom up does not 
seem to arise; nor does it for Khrushchev, who with supreme insouciance quotes 
Marx’s economic determinism in speeches whose real content is Leninist- 
voluntarist or even pragmatist. For all of them, the evolution of the world must, 
officially, proceed according to Marx’s Historical Materialism; if it does not, 
or if Lenin’s ideas and actions do not fit in with Marx’s basic theses, or if the 
present activities of the Soviet Communist Party run counter to both, “Dia- 
lectics” must take care of the resultant logical contradictions. Used in this manner, 
dialectics inevitably degenerates into sophistry. It could and did help to cover 
up the failings of the official Soviet Historical Materialism, but, philosophically 
and scientifically, this practice renders real development impossible and makes 
the doctrine itself recede, instead of approaching, reality—more so even than 
the necessity of forgetting or hiding the brutalities and atrocities of the Stalin 
regime, which is usually considered as the primary reason for the evasions and 
“double talk” practiced by the Communists true to Moscow. Until quite recently, 
however, this does not seem to have troubled the men who had accused Stalin 
of having reduced Marxism-Leninism to a sterile set of dogmas. 


What the younger generation of Historical Materialists feel in the matter we 
do not yet precisely know. What we do know for certain is that the overt con- 
demnation of Stalinist “philosophy” at the Twentieth Party Congress, which 
prompted the Dialectical Materialists to put their house in order, left the ac- 
credited exponents of Historical Materialism substantially unmoved, sure as 
they were of the authorities’ support. The four-year program of work placed 
before them entitled the Historical Materialists officially, with the help of soci- 
ologists, historians and psychologists, to rewrite Historical Materialism on a 
realistic basis, but to do so effectively certain prerequisites had to be taken into 
account. The first of these was the sanction of the Party Central Committee, 
as opposed to the declamations of the Congress, to step outside the limits of 
Stalin’s (and, of course, Marx’s) Historical Materialism and look at the world 
as it is—a world in which not only the laws of Marx’s economic determinism, 
but any economic “laws,” largely as a result of the operations of the Leninist 
parties, have lost the supremacy they undoubtedly possessed over a long stretch 
of history—and at the same time to admit that “socialism in one country” was 
built against the will of the masses—although in accordance with that of Lenin— 
and as closely as was possible, under the circumstances, to the blueprint of the 
proletarian revolution. The second prerequisite was a supply of trained soci- 
ologists and economists to conduct the process, in particular to carry out field 
work in the USSR itself, to analyze the facts and to draw general conclusions 
after there had been an open discussion. Lastly, a change of personnel was 
necessary in the department for Historical Materialism in the Institute of Philos- 
ophy, which was composed of men who had been overshadowed by the over- 
whelming prestige of Stalin. These prerequisites were lacking in 1956 when the 
program for overhauling Historical and Dialectical Materialism was approved. 
It may also be noted that the head of the commission appointed to enquire into 
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the misdeeds of the Institute director, G. F. Aleksandrov, held responsible for 
“ossification” and “dogmatization” and all the evils resulting from the “per- 
sonality cult,” was none other than the notorious Stalinist M. B. Mitin and that 
behind him stood—and still stand—the Stalinist Old Guard philosophers Konstan- 
tinov, Rozental and Yudin, to mention only a few leading spirits. 


A clear detnonstration that these prerequisites for the “creative development” 
of Historical Materialism were lacking two years after the official launching of 
the campaign was given at the conference of heads of social science departments 
of all higher educational establishments of the USSR, held in 1957. The conference 
also demonstrated something else—namely, the fact, long suspected in the West, 
that under Stalin sociology, history and economics had ceased to exist as in- 
dependent disciplines and subsisted solely as props for the exponents of His- 
torical Materialism and the experts on the history of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Of the papers read, none in fact was devoted to history or sociology as 
such, and the authors of the two papers on economics timidly faced an imposing 
array of their real masters headed by F. V. Konstantinov, who by then had 
become a candidate member of the Centra] Committee and head of its Department 
for Agitation and‘Propaganda in the Union Republics and was destined to be made 
chief editor of its organ Kommunist, and by Mitin. (Of the four leading Historical 
Materialists under Stalin, only Yudin had left the active philosophical scene, but it 
seems that he was in fact ideologically upgraded, being appointed ambassador to 
the Chinese Republic.) The philosophers had a good deal to say regarding the in- 
adequacies of the pedagogical apparatus; they vituperated against the revisionists, 
particularly the Yugoslavs and the Poles, but of any need for reviewing Soviet 
Historical Materialism or developing it they had not one word to say. In fact, 
Mitin took it upon himself to refute the one constructive suggestion that was 
made—by the Chinese—that the conflict between the state and the masses should 
be incorporated as a positive driving force in “socialist construction.” It is 
interesting to note that even Glezerman, an Historical Materialist of the younger 
generation substantially untainted by Stalinist antecedents, chose the relatively 
innocuous theme, “The general and the particular in historical development,” 
and avoided enquiring too closely into the “general” and the “‘particular” in the 
history of the USSR when viewed against the background of general historical 
development. Nothing in the way of “creatively developing” Historical Material- 
ism could be expected from the accredited specialists on Party history, and none 
came. The surprise came in the criticisms delivered by their colleagues from the 
provincial universities, almost all of whom complained bitterly of the inadequacy 
of the material supplied by the center. The representative of Gorky University, 
however, went further. V. P. Fadeev said: 


The Ministry [of Higher Education] must aim at a radical change in the work 
of promoting research in the social science departments of higher educational 
establishments. Concrete measures should be thought out and planned... . For- 
merly, students prepared for the doctor’s degree, and the institutes for raising 
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qualifications assisted in the conduct of research. Now students are no longer 


prepared for the doctor’s degree, and the institutes...are forbidden to engage 
in research on a large scale... .8 


Fadeev went on to complain that research students of social sciences were 
denied facilities given to those in other faculties, such as the publication of their 
work. Those in charge of higher education, he said, often neglected to promote 
research in social science departments. 

Such criticism is, of course, directly in line with that made against the Ministry 
of Higher Education and the Historical Materialists at the Institute of Philosophy 
in 1955 and forms the basis of the program of “creative development,” but it 
took more than criticisms from the provincial universities to shake the die-hards 
at the center. In June of the next year, a large-scale conference of about a thousand 
economists, philosophers and other “workers of the ideological front” was 
called to discuss the practical and ideological problems of Communist con- 
struction. This project had been mooted at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and was of vital importance in the “creative development” of Historical Mate- 
rialism. ‘The conference produced some interesting points regarding the economics 
of “transition” and of “Communism’—the latter differing widely, it may be 
noted, from all the Utopian, egalitarian notions previously held on the subject-, 
but on the Historical Materialism front nothing moved. In fact, one of the 
philosophers present, Dr. V. F. Golosov, declared that the Yugoslavs, in saying 
that philosophy had ceased to exist in the USSR and that the USSR was simply 
developing the practical side of a socialist state without any help from philosophy, ~ 
misunderstood the essence of Marxism. According to Golosov, this essence lay, 
not in constructing theories, but in helping the masses to understand what they 
were doing and why. This task, he said, the Soviet philosophers were carrying 
out to the best of their ability and, indeed, highly successfully.® 

It appears, however, that not everyone in the Party shared Golosov’s ap- 
preciation of the Soviet Historical Materialists’ activities, for the journal Voprosy 
filosofii continued to register complaints {rom teachers and propagandists re- 
garding the poverty of material on the subject. For a time, these complaints fell 
on deaf ears, for the professional exponents of Historical Materialism at the 
center had their answer pat. A monumental work, The Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy, was in preparation and was published in 1958. This was reviewed in 
both Voprosy filosofi and Kommunist and officially recommended for use in all 
higher educational establishments, Party schools, etc. Such criticism as there 
was had fairly obviously been included for appearances’ sake, and the authors 
were complimented upon “creatively bringing up to date the work of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin.” This description of the philosophers’ efforts to improve 





8 Materialy Vsesoynznogo soveshchaniya xaveduyushchikh kafedrami obshchestvennykh nauk (Proceecings of 
the All-Union Conference of Heads of Social Science Departments), Moscow, 1958, p. 462. 

9 Voprosy stroitelstva kommumzma v SSSR: Materialy nanchnos sessii otdelenis obshchestvennykh nauk 
Akademi nauk SSSR. (Problems in the Construction of Communism in the USSR: Proceedings of the 
Academic Session of Social Science Sections of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), Moscow, 1959, 
p. 384. 
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upon the textbooks of the Stalin era might, at a stretch, be applicable to their 
achievements in the field of Dialectical Materialism, where the beneficial effects 
of cooperating with the scientists, particularly the physicists, are apparent; 
but it is a ludicrous overstatement as regards the state of affairs in that of His- 
torical Materialism. The general tone of the book is indicated in the Introduction, 
which warns against those who, under the pretext of “creatively developing” 
Marxism-Leninism and eradicating the effects of the “cult of the individual,” 
consciously or otherwise play into the hands of “revisionism.” Of this crime, 
the Historical Materialists under Konstantinov were certainly not guilty. The . 
history of the Party is, of course, re-edited; Stalin is assigned a role more ap- 
propriate to the facts and somne of his victims among Party members are rehabili- 
tated as “true Communists,” from which category the “Economists” and the 
Bukharin group, still undifferentiated from the anathematized Trostkyites, are 
significantly excluded. Stalin is no longer the “coryphaeus of science and 
philosophy,” but appropriate tribute is paid to him as a great Party leader and 
even as a “contributor to the development of Marxist ideology.” The question 
of the causes of the “‘cult of the individual’—a burning one in post-Stalin Com- 
munist disputes—is dismissed with vague references to “certain personal charac- 
teristics” of the defunct dictator coupled with the particularly difficult circum- 
stances in which “socialist construction” was pursued in the isolated USSR. 
Similarly superficial treatment is accorded to the question of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” (which, we may note in passing, had already been hinted at by Stalin), 
the “many roads to socialism” theory, the avoidability of imperialist wars and 
other apparent departures introduced by Khrushchev from the hitherto accepted 
corpus of Marxism-Leninism. There is no sign of an attempt to derive these 
seeming innovations logically from Marx’s original posits, to show the true 
relation between Marxism, Lenin’s theories and the policy of his successor, or 
to give a realistic appreciation of the difficulties besetting the “transition to 
Communism.” 


On one point only did Konstantinov’s team of Historical Materialists at- 
tempt to go with the times. In the new work, the Dialectical Materialists introduce, 
under the name of “subjective dialectics,” the notion of a dialectic of reasoning 
superimposed on that of material motion. In a chapter specifically devoted to 
the role of ideas in social development, the author, condemning the “vulgarizers 
of Marxism,” speaks—or is forced to speak—of a quasi-independent life of social 
ideas, of a movement which cannot be deduced from the economic evolution 
of any given society. He balks, however, at even posing the question as to what 
in fact determines this life and this movement, and scuttles back to the shelter 
of “materialistic dialectics,” presenting the reader with a selection of hoary 
Stalinist sophistries, including the Marxist definition of freedom as the rec- 
ognition of necessity—a definition which may have had some sense in the 
Hegelian system from which it is derived and even, by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation, in its Marxist inversion, but none at all in the life of Soviet citizens, 
where necessity results, not from a moral categorical imperative or from the 
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action of inexorable economic laws, but as often as not from the decrees of the 


. Central Committee. 1° 


What Konstantinov and his team did, in fact, was simply to stretch the 
fabric of Stalin’s Historical Materialism a little further. To examine the fabric 
itself for internal faults or to admit its inadequacy to cope with the changing 
times—which was done, at least, with Stalin’s Dialectical Materialism—does not 
seem to have entered their heads. The idea must, however, have occurred to 
others who pulled sufficient weight to disregard the antirevisionist hue and cry; 
for even while Konstantinov and his coeditor, Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy Fedoseev, were being complimented on bringing out an ideological 
work free from the effects of the “cult of the individual” and adequate for all 
requirements during the present stage of socialist construction, Voprosy filosofi 
was lending its pages to writers whose arguments threatened to tear apart the 
very foundations of Konstantinov’s and Fedoseev’s Historical Materialism. 


* 


Virulent attacks upon Historical Materialism had been launched within the 
Communist bloc considerably earlier—in fact, immediately after the dethronement 
of Stalin. In the USSR, the explosion had been a controlled one: there, the man- 
agers of the ideological front had succeeded in channeling the resentment at the 
misdeeds of the “Old Guard” in the Institute of Philosophy into a relatively 
innocuous course by concentrating attention upon the sector of Dialectical 
Materialism and natural science. Not only Institute Director G. F. Aleksandrov— 
who, incidentally, could by then be regarded as one of Malenkov’s creatures 
rather than as an out-and-out Stalinist—but his aide, head of the natural science 
department A. A. Maksimov, was thrown to the wolves, while the professional 
exponents of Historical Materialism, as we have seen, were left untouched. The 
explosion was not, however, a controlled one in the satellite countries, partic- 
ularly Poland and Eastern Germany, where Soviet Historical, rather than Dia- 
lectical, Materialism became the object of attack.. These attacks assumed the most 
varied forms, ranging from plain denunciations of Lenin’s doctrine of Party 
domination as conflicting with the basic Marxist concept of the relations between 
Party and proletariat to involved attempts to develop Marxism as a non-party, 
almost an apolitical humanitarian-cwm-scientific Weltanschauung for the intelligent- 
sia, with the help of the pre-“‘scientific socialism” of the “young Marx.” 


In the USSR, these attacks were duly noted, but for some time were put 
down to Communist or even bourgeois nationalism, to survivals of capitalism 
in the minds of immature Party members fed by imperialist propaganda, to the 
nefarious influence of “renegades” in Tito’s Yugoslavia (where criticism of 
Soviet Historical Materialism had been allowed to grow ever since it had become 
clear that the breach with the Cominform was permanent)—to anything, in fact, 
rather than to the satellite philosophers’ dissatisfaction with the logical structure 


10 Osnosy marksistskoi filosofs (The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1959, pp. 551-98. 
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of the doctrine. All of them were branded as overt or covert revisionists and 
accused, not unjustifiably, of trying to undermine the authority of the Party 
(their own as well as that of the Soviet Union). Their arguments were, accordingly, 
refuted at the political-ideological level and the Soviet Historical Materialists 
were not called upon to enter into philosophical arguments with their opponents, 
let alone analyzing or defending the philosophic foundations of Lenin’s political 
theories upon which the Party’s authority rested.1+ It should in fairness be noted 
that a good number, if not the majority, of the attackers seemed to have been 
moved by resentment of the hegemony over the Communist movement claimed 
by the Soviet Communist Party or by the natural discontent of Communist 
intellectuals at being dictated to by their own parties, rather than by a genuine 
desire to investigate the philosophic background of Soviet Historical Materialism 
in accordance with the accepted rules of scientific enquiry. To such numerous 
disgruntled intellectuals in the satellite countries should be added dissident 
Communists or former fellow travelers like Sartre!* or Lefebvre, whose efforts 
to find inspiration in Marx by going behind his theories of an economic-class __ 
struggle were hardly worthy of thinkers of their caliber and could only add to the 
smug satisfaction of Soviet Historical Materialists at having the situation well 
in hand. | 


In fact, however, the situation was not well in hand. For one thing, after 
Khrushchev’s attempt to effect a rapprochement, Yugoslav delegations had been 
touring the country and in open discussions propounding their version of 
Historical Materialism, which reduces “voluntarism’’* and the role of the Party 
to something like Marxist dimensions. (In passing, it may be noted that the 
League of Yugoslav Communists published a Russian edition of its 1960 Program 
in which this version is well expressed.) For another thing, some East German 
critics had advanced views which, unlike those of their Polish colleagues, could 
not be rejected as being “revisionist,” j.e., as directly questioning the authority 
of the German Communist Party or the hegemony of that of the Soviet Union. 
These views might have been ignored insofar as the German Communist Party 
does not seem to rank high, either politically or ideologically, in the world 
Communist hierarchy. The fact that they were not ignored, though they were 
even more lethal than Yugoslav orthodoxy from the point of view of die-hard 
Soviet Historical Materialists, is yet another proof of the dissatisfaction with the 
doctrine as it stands among those responsible for its dissemination in the USSR. 


In May 1957, Voprosy filosofii published an article by Professor J. Kutschinskij, 
a German philosopher from the Eastern zone, entitled “Sociological Laws,” 
thereby starting a chain reaction the end of which is not yet in sight. Kutschinskij’s 
main thesis is that the laws of Historical Materialism govern only the relations 
between the sphere of society as a whole and those of Nature and thought: 





H See the review of Voprosy filosofi, 1958, Nos. 6—12, in Balletin, 1959, No. 3. 

12 See J.-P. Sartre, Critique de la Raison Dialectique, Gallimard, Pans, 1960. 

13 The term “‘voluntarism,” which has now found acceptance, might perhaps be better rendered 
as “authoritarian planning.” 
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here and nowhere else is Marx’s posit valid that “social being determines social 
consciousness and not vice versa’”—the true philosophic foundation of the Marxist 
“reflection theory” as well as of his thesis of the overriding validity of economic 
laws. But when we are dealing—as we always are in practical affairs—with the 
relations between elements of the social sphere and one of the other two spheres, 
or between different elements of the social sphere—such as the relation between 
a natural growth of population and the development of the forces of production, 
or between social consciousness and (individual) thought—, then other laws 
apply. These are the laws, not of Historical Materialism, but of sociology. 
Kutschinskij certainly treads on thin ice, but apparently he has Lenin’s authority 
to back him up. If, he says,’ 
... we intend to develop on a broad basis the science named by Lenin “social 
science,” ... which examines ... the whole complex of social relations, production 
forces, production relations and their superstructure as well as their mutual 
relations, then one must be not only an expert in the theory and concrete develop- 
ment of the forces of production, not only a specialist in political economy and 
economic history... [ete.], but also a good sociologist.14 
This is an obvious dig at the Historical Materialists, but Kutschinskij, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, proceeds to attack the very basis of Historical Mate- 
rialism itself. Here, however, he advances under cover of quotations from the 
work of an East Zone colleague, the prominent politician and theoretician 
F. Oelsner. t5 (Oelsner’s suppression shortly afterward as a member of a dissident 
group lends piquancy to the present situation on the ideological front.) Kut- 
schinskij admits that “in the end” economic laws may be the determining factors 
in the evolution of society and therefore stand above sociological laws, but 
' quotes Oelsner in support of the view that the reverse is true during the transition 
from one social order to another. During the struggle between capitalism and 
socialism, for example, ‘the presence of conflicting economic laws results in a 
temporary transfer of decisive importance to the laws of sociology. At this 
juncture, the arguments of Kutschinskij (or Oelsner) become a little confused. 
One point, however, emerges with sufficient clarity: the proletarian vanguard, 
guided by its own socialist consciousness, can guarantee the implementation 
of socialist policy, i.e., the establishment of socialist relations, the maintenance 
of these relations and the inculcation of socialist consciousness among the 
workers. This latter process of inculcation takes time, and during the interim 
period while harmony between the consciousness of the masses and socialist 
economic relations is being established sociological and not economic laws are 
decisive. According to Kutschinskij, Marxist sociology in its Soviet version is 
virtually non-existent, being substantially limited to a study of the strategy 
and tactics of the Soviet Communist Party, whereas, he says, it is well known 
that factors quite other than those studied by this discipline have played an 
important part in social revolutions—both positively (e.g., the German social 
14 Voprosy filosofit, 1957, No. 5, p. 96. 


18 F, Oelsner, Die Ubergangsperiode vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus m der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, Berlin, 1955. 
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democratic movement) and negatively (the Hungarian nationalists)—and the 
study of these factors is the province of sociology. 

Kutschinskij’s article was published without editorial comment, and this in 
itself, in view of its controversial matter, was, at the time, surprising. Still more 
surprising is the fact that a whole year passed before Voprosy filosofi published 
any reference to the article. Nor was the reaction of Soviet Historical Materialists 
or sociologists (until recently it was difficult to draw this distinction) to this 
overt attack upon the official conceptions at all confident. On the contrary, in 

contrast to earlier unanimity in refuting attempts at reform, it showed signs of 
a growing movement reminiscent of that which divided the Dialectical Mate- 
rialists into two camps—reformist and antireformist—in the years 1954—55. 
For example, Kutschinskij’s critics, while ostensibly objecting to his suggestion 
that the laws of the class struggle be removed from the corpus of Historical 
Materialism as leading to the virtual liquidation of this doctrine, found little 
further to say that really carried weight. It may be that Kutschinskij, in identifying 
society with “‘social being” and in regarding “social consciousness” as something 
existing outside the limits of society, was misrepresenting Marx’s ideas, but how 
does this help the Historical Materialists in their predicament? On closer inspec- 
tion, in fact, it becomes apparent that the critics are partly in sympathy with 
Kutschinskij’s views. They find “interesting” his suggestion that a distinction 
be made between sociology and Historical Materialism, although it is not clear 
what sociology they—or Kutschinskij, for that matter—have in mind, for the 
latter seems to disagree with the Polish “revisionists”? Wiatr and Bauman, who 
had advocated that sociology be regarded as a “concrete,” i.e., empirical, 
science altogether detached from ideology. The critics’ own suggestion is the 
creation of a new Historical Materialism covering sociology, economics and 
“scientific Communism,” i.e., the theory of the “transition from a lower to a 
higher form of socialism,” this not having been worked out in any detail either 
by the “classics” or by their successors.1® 

In the years 1958—59, this half-sympathizing reaction was, however, by no 
means typical. Three months later, the prominent sociologist and exponent of 
Historical Materialism Professor V. V. Kolbanovsky, in his article ““The Subject of 
Marxist Sociology,” mentions Kutschinskij and the need for a “businesslike discus- 
sion of the subject,” but shows no desire to support the thesis even indirectly. 

The materialst understanding of history studies the most general laws and 
categories of social development. Here a considerable degree of abstraction is 
essential, a departure from concrete material and a multiplicity of facts, a general- 
ization of the main, the constant and the typical in social development. Another 
field of historical materialism is the study of concrete historical material... in 
strictly laid down, limited historical periods. This study is conducted on the 


basis of the methodology of historical materialism... . [It] is an essential field 
of Marxist sociology.?? 





16 A.J. Verbin, V, Zh. Kelle and M. Y. Kowalzon, “Istorichesky materializm i sotsiologiya” 
(Historical Materialism and Sociology), sbrd., 1958, No. 5. 
17 Ibid., 1958, No. 8, p. 126. 
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Kolbanovsky does not say who is to decide what the correct “materialist 
understanding of history” or the “methodology of Historical Materialism” is 
On these two points, he finds no more to say—presumably pending the “business- 
like discussion”—than: (1) one should not attempt to contrast sociological laws 
with the laws of Historical Materialism, since they are the same; (2) a distinction 
should be made between “the most general” sociological laws and specific ones; 
and (3) economic laws govern tle process of material production, on which 
society, the subject of sociology and its laws, is based; there is, therefore, no 
impassable gap separating the laws of economics and sociology, but rather 
“dialectical links” uniting them. 

Still less sympathetic to the budding aspirations of Soviet and satellite sociol- 
ogists and historians to independence from the tutelage of Historical Materialism 
ate men like Konstantinov and Fedoseev. The occasion for their shot across the 
bows of reformism was the refutation of Lefebvre’s claim that true Marxist 
philosophy demands detachment from Party-colored ideological views on society 
as well as from empirical sociology. In the course of a commentary on The 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy occasioned by the publication of a second 
` edition—a commentary which, incidentally, seems to have been produced specially 
to prevent the “revisionists” from exploiting the one or two post-Stalin in- 
novations that had been admitted—, Konstantinov and Fedoseev deal with this 
_ claim shortly and sharply: of course, they say, Marxists must be practicing 
sociologists—do they not study society?—but they must conduct their studies 
` from the standpoint of Historical Materialism, which is Marxist sociology, the 
“only scientific sociology.” 18 

Whether the “businesslike discussion” suggested by Kolbanovsky is actually 
taking place behind closed doors is, of course, a matter of conjecture; it is at 
any rate clear that the confident resistance shown to reformism by the die-hard 
exponents of Historical Materialism has failed to stop the reformist movement 
and that this failure has forced, or encouraged, other exponents of the subject 
to come to grips with the problem on a more realistic, less dogmatic, footing. 
Thus, Glezerman, in an article significantly entitled “The Subject Matter of 
Historical Materialism,” is found openly negating something which had pre- 
viously been tacitly accepted as essential to Marxist philosophy as a whole— 
namely, the direct connection between Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 
We are now told that this connection is an indirect one: the laws of Dialectical 
Materialism must be “‘concretized” into “social forms of movement,” and this 
“concretization” is the proper function of the students of Historical Materialism.!® 

Even more illuminating is the same writer’s critical analysis of an article on 
“The Categories of Social Being and Social Consciousness” by Professor V. P. 
Tugarinov, head of the Department of Dialectical and Historical Materialism at 
Leningrad University.2° Professor Tugarinov, who had already startled the more 

18 Thid., 1960, No. 2, p. 34. 

19 Thid., 1960, No. 3, p. 9. 

20 “K yoprosu o ponyatit ‘obshchestvennoe bytie’” (Regarding the Concept of Social Being), 
tbid., 1958, No. 5. 
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conservative Dialectical Materialists with unorthodox yet highly logical queries 
in 1955-56, now advanced the suggestion that the category of “social being,” 
covering, as it does, all the practical activities of all members of any society, 
must include politics. Over a year later—again this mysterious delay—, Glezerman 
took Tugarinov to task, although very cautiously and not very successfully. 
What is “social being”? According to Marx and Engels (and Glezerman), it is 
the “material life process,” the sphere of social relations, which embraces man’s 
relation to Nature and to other members of the community—relations which 
have developed in the process of manufacturing material goods. According to 
the “classics” (and this, says Glezerman, was stressed by Lenin), this “social 
being” is independent of “social consciousness,” just as all material being, 
i.e., the material world, is independent of consciousness as such. 


So far, so good; but from this point on Glezerman is in very deep water. 
Oddly enough, politics seems to be a foreign body in the Marxist world; at any 
rate, it must not be classified as belonging to either “being” or “consciousness,” 
otherwise an embarrassing dilemma arises. If politics be regarded as part of 
“social being,” it must be declared independent of “social consciousness,” which 
Glezerman admits would be absurd. But the alternative solution is worse, for if 
politics be pronounced part of “social consciousness” (as, indeed it is in the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia), then, asks Glezerman, what will remain of the fundamental 
Marxist tenet of the independence of being from consciousness?—What indeed? 


Idealism is still a bogy with which to frighten anyone in the USSR, especially 
philosophers, and Glezerman uses it against Tugarinov. “The inclusion of the 
political structure in the category of social being, in our opinion, makes it im- 
possible to prove, the primacy of social being over social consciousness—it 
disarms us in the face of idealism.” Glezerman could not have put the position 
more clearly, but he still has not indicated the place of the political structure, 
including its material aspect, in the Marxist world. He does not deny this material 
aspect, but maintains that not all the material elements of society can be classified - 
in the category of “being.” The two categories are all-embracing, but only 
insofar as explanations of the origins of social evolution are concerned. To 
win his point, Glezerman is prepared to take us behind the scenes of the ‘Marxist 


understanding of history.” He goes on: 


In a consequent, monistic explanation of social phenomena, the primacy of 
one of these elements [the categories of “social being” and “social consciousness”’] 
must of necessity be recognized. There are no other elements with which 1t would 
be possible to explain the origin of social phenomena. But when we are concerned, 
not with the origin of social phenomena, but with what has grown out of these 
elements, with the concrete structure of society, we have to make use of other 
categories of historical materialism, including such categories as basis and super- 
structure.#4 


Apparently none of the writings of the “classics” can provide Glezerman 
with a complete justification for this thesis, and so he drags out Plekhanov’s 


21 Thid., p. 123. 
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long-forgotten treatise in defense against Tugarinov’s incautious approach to 
the brink of idealism. Plekhanov, the recently rehabilitated Menshevik theo- 
retician, had formulated the stages of the “being—consciousness’’ structure, 
beginning from the lowest stage, as follows: . 

1. The state of the productive forces. 

2. The economic relations conditioned thereby. 

3. The social and political order which emerges from this economic “basis.” 


4. The “social psyche” which is determined partly by the, one and partly by 
the other of the last two stages. ' 


5. Various ideologies reflecting the characteristics of this psyche. 
Having worked out this sensible interpretation of Marx’s rather vague ideas 


~ of the essence of a national state, Plekhanov seems to have stopped short of 


reviewing in this context the meaning of the fundamental categories of Historical 
Materialism. Glezerman, however, presses (or is pressed) on. According to him, 
“social being” includes the first two and “social consciousness” the last two of 
Plekhanov’s five stages; but the social and political order and the cultural, ethical 
and aesthetic ideas which develop alongside it cannot be assigned to either: 
they belong to the “superstructure.” (Incidentally, this idea is contained in 
embryonic form in Stalin’s Marxism and Questions of Linguistics, that postwar 
sidestep from orthodox Marxism which so far has had no sequel, being nullified 
by Stalin’s own return to orthodoxy in Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR. Glezerman makes no reference to Stalin.) 


Glezerman may have won his point in logic, at the expense of the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia, but for a materialist it is a Pyrrhic victory. The fundamental 
posit of Marxism, the basis of “scientific socialism,” the key to the Marxist 
solution of the “most fundamental question of philosophy—the relation of mind 
to matter,” i.e., the independence of social being from social consciousness and 
the absolute primacy of the first over the second, turns out to be applicable when 
explaining only the origin, and not the development, of social phenomena. 
Thus, nothing mote is left of the “materialist understanding of history” than 
what Kutschinskij was prepared to grant it—a basis for a world outlook which 
must be accepted on faith, since of the true origin of any social order we know 
extremely little and of the origin of human society precisely nothing. Even more 
destructive to the claims of Histotical Materialism is the consideration that 
this world outlook may be actually misleading in estimating the decisive factors 
in the development of society. 

* 


The material available in the West on the present débâcle among the pro- 


fessional exponents of Historical Materialism is still scant; it also shows con- 


siderable variation in the treatment of the same subjects by the same writers— 
perhaps because the Party line has here never Feen clarified. Thus Kutschinskij’s 
first critics, Kelle and Kovalzon, turn out to be the authors of a book on the 
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forms of social consciousness which was criticized for advancing views very 
close to those of Kutschinskij; indeed, they were even more unorthodox, arguing 
a complete dissociation of the ideological factor from the empirico-scientific in 
the buildup of consciousness. While printing this criticism, however, Woprosy 
filosofii also published the comments of others who went considerably farther in 
tearing apart the myth of the overriding authority of Historical Materialism in 
history and sociology, as well as that other myth—the “‘moral-political unity” of 
the Soviet population. In his work Regarding the Laws of Social Development,™ 
Glezerman himself appears to have done his best to strike a compromise between 
the demands of orthodoxy and the need for doing something with the ossified 
corpus of Historical Materialism. This attempt failed to please the main body of 
Historical Materialists and understandably so, since his classification of the laws 
of Historical Materialism according to their longevity and overall validity was 
taken as being tantamount to their “relativization,” encouraging others to say 
that Historical Materialism was redundant and that sociologists and historians 
with a knowledge of Dialectical Materialism were quite capable of developing 
their disciplines independently. 

Meanwhile, the confusion among the exponents of Historical Materialism 
was further confirmed by the scandal surrounding the publication of Professor 
G. D. Thomson’s work The First Philosophers. ‘The author, a self-declared _ 
Marxist-Leninist, had announced his intention to analyze the development of 
early Greek philosophic thought by means of the “Marxist method,” concen- 
trating on the economic structure of the city states in which the various philo- 
sophic schools flourished rather than on the religious, aesthetic and ethical 
views of the inhabitants. His work was translated and published with great 
alacrity in the USSR, the well-known philosopher A. Losev complimenting the 
author in a lengthy commentary upon his success in producing a truly scientific 
study of an interesting and significant period in the development of human 
thought. Thomson’s triumph, however, was shortlived. Within a few weeks, 
he was attacked in the columns of Voprosy filosofii separately by two critics—one 
of them the prominent dialectician M. M. Rozental—and pulled to pieces as a 
“vulgarizer of Marxism,” as one who underestimates the scope of philosophic 
thought, which cannot be reduced to a teflection of economic development, 
and even as an indifferent historian who ignores such elementary historical facts 
as the destruction of the democratic Sybaris by the aristocratic Crotona at the 
instigation of the great Pythagoras, whom Thomson, in his anxiety to apply 
the ‘‘Marxist method,” had classified as serving the commercial community and 
therefore as a “progressive.” ?3 The inability of Anglo-Saxon comrades to follow 
the twists and turns of Soviet dialectics is notorious; but rarely, if ever, have 
any of them been given such publicity, either favorable or unfavorable. The 

** G. E. Glezerman, O zakonakh obshebestvennogo razvitiya (Regarding the Laws of Social Develop- 


ment), Moscow, 1960 (reviewed in Voprosy filosofu, 1960, No. 11). 
» F, Kh. Kessidi, “Mif, religiya 1 filosofiya” (Myths, Religion and Philosophy) and M. M. Rozental, 


“O svyazi filosofskikh teor s ekonomicheskim bazisom” (Regarding the Connection Between Philo- . 


sophical Theories and the Economic Basis), Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 3. 
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only explanation for this departure from the usual reticence among commentators 
and critics is that the fight around Historical Materialism is on and that the 
“Marxist method,” still regarded by some theoreticians as the basis of Soviet 
Historical Materialism, is considered by others as fit for the ideological lumber 
room. 

It would be premature to say that the Historical Materialism of Marx’s 
“scientific socialism” is already disintegrating, that ıt will be replaced by what 
Kelle and Kovalzon call “scientific Communism,” or that a fixed plan for the 
reconstruction of Historical Materialism along the lines of that for reconstructing 
Dialectical Materialism—i.e., starting with a thoroughgoing “‘historicization” 
of the “‘classics”—has already been put into operation. What is fairly obvious is 
that historians, sociologists and social psychologists are coming out into the 
ideological arena, much as the physicists and mathematicians did in 1952-55 
and probably for the same reason—the need of the regime for their services on 
the ideological front. The die-hard exponents of Historical Materialism had the 
backing of the political bosses in dealing summarily with the revisionism of the 
Poles and Yugoslavs; but their inadequacy and that of the doctrine they were 
expounding was later mercilessly exposed in the Central Committee’s resolution 
of January 1960 on the “Tasks of Party Propapanda at the Present Time,” the 
task in question being that of overcoming the masses’ obvious lack of enthusiasm 
for socialist construction and the transition to Communism, to which the resolu- 
tion specifically referred. According to the new Party program, which is entirely 
devoted to this question, the Party’s control over all the activities of Soviet citi- 
zens regardless of class will be strengthened and perpetuated: under the circum- 
stances, to continue talking about economic determinism, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, etc., is clearly out of place. 


On balance, therefore, it seems likely that behind the scenes reformist rep- 
resentatives of Historical Materialism are getting together with historians and 
sociologists under the aegis of the Central Committee’s Department for Agitation 
and Propaganda with the object of cautiously revising the doctrine, still further 
idealizing it or at least “Leninizing” the historical process of humanity’s advance 
toward Communism by expurgating the last traces of Marx’s “scientific so- 
cialism.” A step in this direction may be seen in the latest major ideological work 
to appear, The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, in which the question of revolu- 
tionizing the world while preserving “peaceful coexistence” is treated with 
complete disrespect for Marx’s economic and political theories. 


The process is certainly worth watching. What is of interest for the West 
is not merely the possibility that the line of Soviet propaganda may switch from 
stressing the economic to emphasizing the moral-political factor, but that the 
substitution of a moral-political victory over capitalism for the former goal of 
economic victory may well foreshadow changes in the foreign policy of the 
USSR. Against the background of multimegaton bombs and the threat to Berlin, 
seemingly abstruse discussions on the essence of Historical Materialism and the 
status therein of Marx’s economic laws acquire, perhaps, topical interest. 
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Berlin: On the Eve of the Dénouement 
N. GALAY 


The press of the free world is full of reports and commentaries concerning 
the efforts of political leaders in the West to find a solution to the Berlin conflict. 
On both sides of the Iron Curtain, humanity, thirsting for peace, continues to ask 
itself anxiously whether this conflict will not provoke the outbreak of a third 
world war. 


Meanwhile, it must be clear to every unprejudiced observer that the fate of 
Western Berlin, if not yet finally decided, is at least already foreshadowed and 
that the issue thus adumbrated is not in favor either of Western Berlin or of the 
free world at large. On the other hand, reason suggests that existing fears of the 
development of the Berlin conflict into a world war are exaggerated, despite the 
fact that the diplomats are seeking in vain for a satisfactory basis for regulating 
the conflict and also that international tension is bound to become even morte 
acute before the dénouement can be reached. It should be borne in mind that those 
ultimately responsible for the policies of the USSR and the USA, while in posses- 
sion of the military means for making atomic reprisals, are not suicides in principle. 


We may justify this stand by considering the following factors: (1) the nature 
of the struggle for Western Berlin; (2) the relative strength of the two sides 
engaged in this conflict; and (3) the importance of this conflict in relation to the 
worldwide struggle between the free world and the Communist camp. 


* 


The events now taking place in Central Europe are probably best described 
as a full-scale engagement in the “cold war” for Western Berlin. In 1950, the 
American sociologist James Burnham vividly characterized a number of develop- 
ments in the cold war by comparing them with certain campaigns and battles in 
World War II. He wrote: 


In 1943, a single bombing raid on a single city could be the major news of the 
day. What, then, would we make of the conquest of China? The 1948 consolidation 
of the enemy position in Czechoslovakia ought surely to equal the recapture [by 
Soviet troops in 1941] of Rostov. Tito’s break meant a collapse of a whole section 
of the enemy front. 


Referring to the measures taken apainst the peoples of the Baltic countries, 
including the expulsion of a considerable portion of the native population of 
these countries after World War H, he went on: 


It is the allies and potential allies of the West who are chiefly purged and 
deported in the Baltic states and the Balkans. Their numbers are very large—a 
single new wave of deportations from the Baltics in March and April, 1949, 1s 
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estimated to have taken 170,000. Under our uncomprehending public view, there 
is often not a single line in the newspapers, not a sentence on the radio. Suppose 
the 170,000 were counted, as they should be counted, as divisions of allied troops 
destroyed i 


If these comparisons seem reasonable, they may well be extended to the Berlin 
question, and then the view that recent events in Berlin constitute a large-scale 
cold-war “battle” superseding the prolonged siege of that city becomes clear. 
The justification for it is all the greater inasmuch as, among all the other factors 
concerned, the military factor is of primary importance, even though no bombs 
are being thrown. In this action, which began in June of this year, there are, as in 
all other operations of the cold war, various factors at work as part of the aggres- 
sive arsenal of Soviet strategy—the political, psychological, economic and purely 
military factors. 

Soviet diplomacy is carrying out its political aggression against the present 
status of Berlin in the form of notes, representations and speeches by responsible 
Soviet leaders pressing almost in the form of an ultimatum for a rapid solution 
of the Berlin problem on Soviet conditions. In this way, an atmosphere of alarm 
is being deliberately created throughout the world and is being exploited by 
Soviet diplomacy as a means of bringing pressure to bear on the various members 
of NATO and sowing dissension among them as to the means with which to 
resist the Soviet advance. As for the attack on the status of Berlin itself, the partic- 
ular device employed is that of denigrating what the Soviets term the “relics 
of war,” i.e., emphasizing the occupational character of this status. 

The aim of the psychological attack is twofold. One object is to deceive the 
West by the ostensible moderateness of Soviet demands for a “free city” with a 
guarantee of the inviolability of its social and economic structure. The other is 
to undermine the morale of the West by instilling a defeatist or at least neutralist 
state of mind with the question, “Is it worth dying for Berlin?” 

The purpose of the economic pressure that is being applied is to undermine 
confidence in the material security of the beleaguered “fortress of freedom,” in 
order to encourage an outflow of capital, prevent the influx of workers and 
reduce the orders coming in from Western Germany. The city is particularly 
sensitive to such pressure, for despite the generous support forthcoming from 
the German Federal Republic, it has always had difficulty in mhintaining its 
economic equilibrium. 

In the application of these three factors, which are ee woven one with 
another, more than anything else is due to their support by purely military 
means—i.e., the domination of Soviet armed forces on the “Berlin front,” under 
which expression we understand not only the beleaguered city itself, but 
also all roads leading to it from the West. Only this military support allows 
the other three factors to acquire any real degree of effectiveness. 

The importance of the military factor in operations of the cold war is not 
confined to the case of Berlin. In all campaigns undertaken by Soviet foreign 


1 James Burnham, The Commg Defeat of Communism, New York, 1949, p. 71. 
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policy, it is there in the background, as “armed forces in being,” to provide 
material support for the aggressive moves of Soviet diplomacy. Soviet armed 
forces were employed in this role during the first great campaign for Berlin, 
i.e., during the blockade of 1948—49, when the USSR attempted to force the 
Western allies to abandon the city. In the present “engagement,” however, one 
important feature distinguishes the employment of the purely military factor 
from that of other cold war weapons. This is the blurring of the borderline be- 
tween what constitutes a “cold” and a “hot” war, the Soviets’ deployment of 
military means almost to the point of beginning a real war in a way that is hitherto 
unprecedented in the history of the cold war. One has only to think of the tanks 
and other military vehicles belonging to the two opposing sides—the Anglo- 
Franco-American garrison in Western Berlin and the East Germany army— 
confronting one another in the streets and squares of the city behind barricades 
of barbed wire; or the increasingly frequent exchanges of shots between the West 
German police and East German Communist patrols along the demarcation line 
separating Western Berlin from the Eastern zone in attempts to prevent fugitives 
from leaving East German territory. 


The most convincing evidence, however, of the primary importance of 
purely military factors is furnished by the numerous series of large-scale military 
moves which have helped to create the present tension on the international 
scene. The first move in the battle for Western Berlin may be traced back to the 
large-scale maneuvers of Soviet and East German troops on German territory 
conducted last June in the presence of Marshals Malinovsky (Soviet Minister of 
Defense) and Grechko (Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces). Other 
events in this series were as follows: 


On June 21, the twentieth anniversary of the German invasion of the USSR 
was marked by a large-scale military demonstration in the Kremlin, at which 
Khrushchev and many senior commanders of the Soviet armed forces delivered 
militant speeches. Commander in Chief of the Soviet land forces Marshal Chuikov 
declared that the Soviet armed forces were in a position to “screw the neck” 
of anyone who presented an obstacle to Soviet policy on the Berlin question.® 


On July 8, at a ceremonial assembly of graduates of military academies, 
Khrushchev announced the decision to halt the reduction, then in progress, of 
the country’s armed forces and to raise the military budget by 30 percent from 
9,200 to 12,300 million new rubles.® 


On July 9 took place the big military air display at Tushino, where a demon- 
stration of the latest Soviet achievements in developing tactical and strategic 
air forces, after a four-year interval in which such parades had been heldin abeyance 
and after repeated declarations that Soviet military development was being 
concentrated on rocket weapons, took the West by surprise.4 





3 Pravda, June 22, 1961, p. 2. 
3 Thid , July 9, 1961, pp. 2—3. 
4 Ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 1. 
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On July 27, [zvestia announced that the USSR now possessed a “sufficient 
quantity” of atomic-powered submarines armed with powerful rockets of various 
types and traveling at speeds “exceeding those of American submarines.’’® 

On August 6—7, with the flight of Major Titov in the “Vostok 2,” another 
important Soviet success in space flight was achieved, a success which confirmed 
Soviet superiority in this sphere and at the same time the power of Soviet rocket 
weapons. § 

On August 7, in a speech on the questions of Berlin and Germany, Khrushchev 
stated that in connection with the tension in the international situation the Soviet 
government intended to increase the number of divisions stationed on the country’s 
western frontiers by transferring divisions from other parts of the country, and 
announced that certain reservists would be called up for active service.” 


On August 10, Agence France Presse reported that Marshal Konev had been 
appointed Commander in Chief of the Soviet army group in Germany. Unofficial 
reports in the Western press stated that Konev had also been given operational 
command of units of the East German and Czechoslovak armies.§ 


On August 13, in contravention of the city’s legal status, units of the East 
German police began to blockade Western Berlin under the protection of troops 
of the East German army that had been brought into Eastern Berlin.® 


On August 29, the Soviet war ministry was instructed to take measures for 
the destruction in Soviet territorial waters of foreign submarines discovered 
there in contravention of international law.1° 


On August 30, the Soviet Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
published their decision to retain on active service non-commissioned officers 
and men due for release after completing their service for 1961.44 


On September 1, the Soviet government announced its decision to resume 
nuclear tests. The Ministry of Defense announced simultaneously that as from 
September 10 to November 15 parts of the Barents and Kara Seas were declared 
danger zones in connection with maneuvers and tests of new weapons to be 
carried out by the Soviet navy, air force and rocket troops.1# On the same day, 
it was officially reported from Washington that on September 1 the USSR had 
carried out in the region of Semipalatinsk a nuclear explosion of medium strength 
in the atmosphere. 13 

On September 12, Deputy Minister of Defense and Commander in Chief of 
Rocket Troops Marshal Moskalenko stated, in an article in Krasnaya zvezda, 


5 Tzvestia, July 21, 1961, p. 4. 

© Pravda, August 7, 1961, p. 1. 

7 Ibid., August 8, 1961, pp. 1—2. 

8 Archie der Gegenwart, Siegler & Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zurich, 9279 A (August 10, 1961). 
® Pravda, August 14, 1961, p. 5. 

10 brd., August 29, 1961, p. 2. 

11 Thid., August 30, 1961, p. 1. 

12 Ibid., August 31, 1961, p. 1. 

13 Arechis der Gegenwart, 9332 E (September 12, 1961). 
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that the USSR possesses rockets with an explosive force of several megatons each 
which cannot be intercepted or deflected from their target by any defensive means 
now existing.!4 

On September 13, a multistage rocket was successfully launched over a 
distance of about 12,000 kilometers in the central Pacific.}® 


On September 14, Pravda published an article by Marshal Malinovsky stating 
that a future war would inevitably be a total nuclear war. On the same day, the 
Ministry of War announced that the contingent born in 1942 was to be called up 
for military service and that all releases from active service were canceled until 
further notice.18 

On September 25, the high command of the armed forces of the Warsaw 
Pact announced that the land, air, naval and air-borne troops under its command 
would carry out maneuvers in October and November.!? On the same date, from 
a note sent in reply by the West German government to the Soviet government 
in connection with the landing of two German military planes in Western Berlin, 
it transpired that since the middle of August Soviet planes had violated West 
German air space at least thirty times.+® 


Finally, between September 1 and October 24, 22 nuclear tests were carried 
out in the USSR, some in the kiloton, some in the megaton range. In addition, 
a bomb of 50 megatons is to undergo a test explosion.?® (During the whole of the 
period from 1949, when the first atomic bomb was exploded, to March 1958, 
when Soviet nuclear tests were halted, the number of such explosions in the 
USSR was no more than about 60.) On October 24, the successful testing of the 
seventh long-range rocket in the Pacific was announced.*° 


It is obvious that these demonstrations of Soviet military might, which will 
presumably continue until the Berlin conflict is decided, were not directed solely 
against defenseless Western Berlin, with its symbolical garrison of 11,000—12,000 
British, American and French troops. They were intended to back up the political 
action against the city, to demonstrate to the West the impossibility of rendering 
effective aid to the city from outside. That is to say, they were intended as a 
warming to NATO forces in Western Europe of the danger of any attempt to 
force a passage through to Berlin in case of emergency and to the strategic forces 
of the USA in case the latter attempted nuclear reprisals in the event of an outbreak 
of a military conflict in Europe. 

The predominance of the military factor among the various means available 
for waging a cold war on behalf of Berlin has a number of important consequences. 
The first of these is the accentuation of the division of the present-day world 





14 Krasnaya zvezda, September 12, 1961, p. 2. 
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between two poles, inasmuch as only two powers—the USA and the USSR-are, 
so to speak, nuclear-armed superstates. Only the United States is in a position 
to offer more or less effective retaliation with similar means to Soviet demonstra- 
tions of military power. Scarcely any such retaliation has so far been shown by 
the USA’s allies Britain and France, who share with the USA the responsibility 
for Berlin, or by Western Germany, which does not carry this responsibility 
but which is the party most intimately interested in the Berlin problem. France, 
hampered by the war in Algeria, confined herself to the promise to reinforce her 
troops in Western Germany by one or two divisions, while Britain undertook 
not to reduce the strength of her forces on the European continent, after bringing 
up to strength the three divisions stationed in Western Germany. Western 
Germany, for her part, decided to prolong by three months the term of service 
of the present drafts. 


By transferring the weight of the cold-war attack on Berlin to the purely 
military factor, the Soviet leaders have virtually reduced the number of their 
effective opponents to one, since Britain, France and Western Germany can assume 
no more than a very insignificant role in this struggle as a result of their limited 
military strength. Their contribution to the cold war lies more in the political 
and economic planes, where such measures as breaking diplomatic relations with 
the USSR, taking economic reprisals against the USSR and Eastern Germany or 
stepping up counterpropaganda would be effective. Such measures, however, 
have not been taken through a desire to avoid rendering the present international 
tension even more acute. 


The advantage of virtually eliminating the most immediate of the smaller 
adversaries from the battle for Berlin is being paid for by the Soviet government 
ata high and dangerous price—that of automatically extending the range of the con- 
flict to global proportions and running the risk that the cold war will develop 
into a total nuclear war with the USA. That the Soviet leaders are aware of this 
danger and want to avoid it may be deduced from the precautionary measures 
which they have incorporated into their methods of conducting this “battle.” 
One of these may be seen in the demonstrations of Soviet military might listed 
above, the purpose of which is to banish from the. minds of responsible persons in 
the USA and the NATO countries the very idea of retaliatory measures using 
nuclear weapons in the event of localized military operations in the European 
theater of war. Another is the apparent modesty of Soviet aims in the cold war— 
the transformation of Western Berlin into a “free city.” Admittedly, the achieve- 
ment of this aim would mean that the USA would lose its political bridgehead 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the door, now half open, into the socialist camp 
would be closed; but the Soviet assumption that the loss of this vantage point, 
constantly threatened as it is by being permanently surrounded by the enemy, 
would not necessarily prompt the USA to rush headlong into war is by no means 
unfounded. Finally, the third safety measure is that designed to paralyze any 
reaction on the part of the NATO forces, on whose front the Berlin operation 
is taking place. This is the concentration of Soviet military forces and weapons 
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to such an extent as to ensure an overwhelming Soviet superiority on the decisive 
front, i.e., in the Central European theater of war. This superiority of forces is 
calculated to serve as the chief weapon in the Soviet action,with the aid of which 
the West’s vantage point in Western Berlin is to be liquidated by sheer psycholog- 
ical pressure at the moment when the West becomes finally convinced of this 
superiority on this particular front. 


* 


In view of what has been said, it would be of interest to consider the relative 
strength of forces of the two sides concerned in the Berlin dispute. This may be 
done by considering, first, the strength of the forces now in the Central European 
theater and, second, the possibilities of bringing up reinforcements from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 


With regard to the first of these two questions, we must take account, on the 
Western side, of all the forces of the Western allies stationed in Western Europe, 
i.e., American, British, German and French troops under NATO command, and 
on the Communist side, Soviet troops stationed in Eastern Germany and the 
forces at the disposal of the East German and Czechoslovak “‘people’s armies.” 
We confine ourselves to a consideration of these forces on the Communist side 
since the appointment of Marshal Konev as commander in chief of the Soviet 
army group in Germany with operational command of the East German and 
Czechoslovak forces suggests that it is these forces that have been selected from 
among all the forces of the Warsaw Pact countries as a first echelon for immediate 
action in the event that the cold war turns into an open conflict. It may be noted 
that the appropriate organizational steps have also been taken: Konev’s predeces- 
sor, Colonel General Yakubovsky, has been made Konev’s deputy in command 
of the Soviet troops, leaving Konev and his headquarters staff free to assume 
control of all three armies. 


This also suggests the limits to which the Soviet government would be 
prepared to go if the NATO forces attempted to lift a Berlin blockade—i.e., a 
localized conflict using conventional weapons and conducted on the Soviet side 
by these three armies. 

That the Communist side could count in such a conflict upon defending its 
positions with complete success is evident from the following data. According 
to official information, the NATO command has at its disposal in Central Europe 
a total of 19—22 divisions including 5 American, 3 British, 7—8 West German, 
2—3 French and 2-3 divisions belonging to other NATO members. The core of 
this force is furnished by the American divisions, which were recently brought 
up to full fighting strength. The Western allies’ defensive position is covered by 
NATO’s extremely powerful tactical air forces. On the other hand, the Communist 
echelon comprises three components: (1) the Soviet army group in Germany, 
consisting of 20 divisions—10 tank divisions (about 4,000 tanks) and 10 mechanized 
(about 2,500 tanks), plus the 24th Air Army, composed of 2 or 3 air corps with . 
a total of 900 planes; (2) the Rast German “people’s army,” with 6—7 divisions 
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—2 tank and 4—5 motorized divisions (in all about 1,700 tanks)—and air forces of 
up to 370 planes, p/us police formations of about 75,000 men; and (3) the Czecho- 
slovak “‘people’s army,” comprising 14 divisions—2 tank and 12 motorized (in all 
about 3,400 tanks), p/us police formations about 42,000 strong and air forces of 
850—900 planes. Altogether, therefore, Konev has at his disposal 40—41 divisions 
with a total of up to 11,500 tanks and over 2,000 planes.®1 


The fact that the Communist side thus has almost twice as many divisions and 
more than twice as many tanks on the front in question as NATO is not in 
itself sufficient to justify the assumption that these Communist forces are strong 
enough to conduct an offensive operation against NATO’s main forces. There 
are a number of relatively intangible factors suchas the quality of the Hast 
German and Czechoslovak troops or the obsolete armaments of the two satellite 
armues. For a decisive counterattack, however, these forces are more than adequate, 
in view of the fact that on the Western side only the American and some of the 
British forces, i.e., 8 divisions, are so far really adequately armed, equipped and 
trained. It follows, therefore, that the Communist side has a decisive advantage 
‘ that would deter the West from attempting an offensive to aid Berlin. 


The position is no better if we proceed to consider the second question—that 
of extending such a localized conflict by moving up reinforcements from the 
rear on both sides without bringing strategic or tactical nuclear weapons into 
operation. Here we have to take account, on the one side, of the USA’s land 
forces and tactical aviation which could be transferred to the European theater 
and, on the other, all Soviet troops stationed abroad and in the western border 
regions of the USSR and, in addition, the entry of Poland into the engagement. 
On the Western side, this would mean reinforcing NATO forces with the USA’s 
strategic reserve of 4 divisions and the transfer to the European theater of a large 
number of American aircraft. On the Communist side, the reinforcements would 
comprise 6 Soviet divisions stationed in Hungary and Poland and 40—50 divisions 
from the western border regions of the USSR. As for aviation, the 37th Air Army 
is already stationed in Poland; but how many could be brought into operation 
of the 10,000 planes (approximately) which make up the total tactical air power on 
the Soviet side it is difficult to say.?* 

From the above, it is evident that in any event, with the forces at its disposal, 
the West could not count upon winning a localized military conflict by means = 
conventional weapons, particularly if it took the offensive. 

It is not our purpose to examine in detail the reasons for this situation. We 
can only point out briefly that one of these reasons is the United States’ concen- 
tration upon developing her atomic weapons—an example followed by Britain and 
France—while the USSR until 1959 developed simultaneously not only her atomic 
and rocket weapons but also her massive conventional forces. Another reason 
lies in the method adopted by the USSR in waging the cold war for Berlin. As 
‘far as political and psychological means are concerned, the Soviet method is 





31 Webrkunde, Munich, 1961, No. 2, pp. 98—99. 
82 Jbtd., pp. 99—100. 
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offensive: as far as the purely military factor is concerned, it is defensive. The 
USSR leaves to the USA the initiative in passing from a cold war to open hostili- 
ties, while preparing all the necessary means for dealing a rapid and successful 
counterblow if the enemy takes the offensive. In these circumstances, the USSR; 
on purely psychological grounds, has good reason for regarding as improbable the 
eventuality that the USA will resort to its principal source of strength—strategic 
nuclear weapons~in a preventive attack on the USSR. 


The possibility that either or both of the two sides might use tactical atomic 
weapons—i.e., atomic weapons whose application is confined to the battlefield—in 
addition to conventional weapons is a question that has to be considered separately. 
There are grounds for believing that the USSR is still somewhat behind the USA 
in the variety of such weapons at its disposal, in limiting their effectiveness for 
tactical purposes and in handling them. Their use in the European theater, how~ 
ever, would inevitably result in extending a localized conflict into a global nuclear 
war, so that only that side which felt its very existence to be threatened would be 
the first to resort to their use. Such a situation might arise, for example, in Western 
Europe in the event of a massed Soviet attack upon Western Germany. For the 
present, at least, this does not seem likely to occur: the USSR is not yet threat- 
ening the existence of Western Europe, employing its military resources merely as 
a screen in the campaign for Berlin. Thus, however important, psychologically 
and politically, Western Berlin may be in the European theater, the use of tactical 
atomic weapons alongside conventional weapons can scarcely be approved by 
democratic opinion in the West and consequently becomes virtually excluded. 


It therefore has to be concluded that the issue of the cold war for Berlin will 
not be in the West’s favor, since, in a cold war as in a military conflict, success on 
the battlefield is decided by the relative strength of the two sides, not throughout 
the world, but on the battlefield itself. 


* 


Finally, we may ask ourselves, what is the importance of the Berlin conflict 
in the global struggle between the free world and the Communist? Is it not so 
great that the “safety” -or “precautionary” measures outlined above will prove 
inadequate to prevent a outbreak of war, that the West will regard the fall of 
Western Berlin as bringing the fate of the whole of Western Europe into question 
and so be forced to take action? 


The cold-war engagement for Berlin may be described as a limited operation 
in the main theater of operations—the Central European—of the world front which 
separates the Communist states from the free world. Its essential purpose, on the 
Soviet side, is the destruction of a strongpoint, Berlin, which remained in the 
enemy’s rear when the Western allies retreated from Eastern and Central Europe. 
The importance of this strongpoint is not military, but psychological and political, 
constituting as it does an outpost of freedom and hope for the peoples of Eastern 
Europe enslaved by Communist aggression. There is also, of course, the two- 
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million-strong population of Western Berlin, constituting in all probability the 
staunchest defenders of freedom in the whole world, since they have before their 
eyes, every day and every hour, the example of Eastern Berlin. 


In fact, however, Western Berlin lost its significance as an outpost of freedom 
and symbol of German unity several years ago, and since then has been merely a 
place for advertizing the economic and social achievements of the West before a 
Communist-ruled public. This loss of status goes back to the day in 1953 when 
the rising of workers in Eastern Berlin and the entire Eastern zone was crushed 
by Soviet armed forces, while the USA, NATO and Western Germany looked 
on in silence, despite the fact that a year before the United States government had 
advanced the policy of “liberation” instead of the previous policy of “restraint.” 
Then, as now, the Communist side was stronger than the West in conventional 
arms, but in respect of nuclear weapons and especially their carriers—long-range 
bombers—the United States had an overwhelming quantitative and qualitative 
advantage over the USSR, whose atomic power was just being born. ~ 


Western Berlin’s loss of status was clearly demonstrated in 1956 during the 
Hungarian rising, which likewise showed up the West’s incapacity to take action. 
At the same time, the Soviet threat of using rocket weapons against Britain 
during the Suez Canal operation, if not the main cause, was at any rate a subsidiary 
reason for Britain’s interruption of the operation. In 1957, after the open demon- 
stration of Soviet superiority in the development of intercontinental rockets, 
the slogan of “liberation” was automatically buried, and the new balance of 
forces made it possible for the USSR to go over to the offensive on the Berlin 
sector, as elsewhere. 


If Western Berlin is transformed into a “‘free city,” its population will, so to 
speak, be interned by a neutral buffer state, which will in turn inevitably become 
politically and morally disarmed. Does, one may ask, the loss of this outpost of 
the West along these lines mean the loss of a single battle or of the entire 
war in the European theater of operations? The apparent modesty of the aims of 
the campaign for Berlin cannot conceal the Soviets’ ambitious plans for the sake of 
which this campaign is undertaken. Other and more important targets than even 
Berlin emerge as one becomes aware of long-range Soviet strategy. The Soviet 
leaders evidently consider that the loss of Western Berlin will be reflected in the 
morale of the Atlantic Pact states and above all of Western Germany, where 
neutralist tendencies will be strengthened in political circles and in the population 
at large. This, they consider, may lead not only to a considerable weakening of 
NATO but even to its disintegration, since without Western Germany NATO 
loses its raison d'étre. 


That such a course of events is possible does not mean that it is inevitable. 
On the contrary, if the causes leading to a defeat in the battle for Berlin are 
properly understood in the West, particularly in the USA and Western Germany, 
then NATO may take action which will help to strengthen the unity of the West 
and provoke it to strain its will and energies to fight the threatening danger. The 
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loss of the cold-war engagement for Berlin would then be the loss of no more than 
a battle and not of a whole campaign, not to mention the loss of the entire war. 

It must be admitted, however, that the West still has far to go before these 
reactions are possible. Today, on the eve of the dénouement in the struggle for Ber- 
lin, a dangerous tendency may be seen among influential persons in the West, 
namely a readiness to weaken the forces of NATO on the main front of defense 
by reducing those of Western Germany in return for the preservation of a certain 
illusory prestige in Berlin. This readiness finds expression in such proposals as 
those for mutual ‘“‘disengagement” in Central Europe or forbidding Western 
Germany tactical atomic weapons controlled by NATO. The adoption of such 
measures would mean making concessions to the USSR at the expense of Western 
Germany, who is the most important European member of NATO, and would 
be tantamount to an admission that the loss of the Berlin struggle would 
be equivalent to the loss, not of a local engagement, but of the entire war in the 
European theater, and that the defense of the freedom of the whole of Western 
Europe must depend upon paper guarantees and the pleasure of the Communist 
leaders. 

The fate of Western Berlin is instructive with regard to such agreements. Its 
status and means of communication with the free world remained secure so long as 
the United States remained superior in nuclear weapons and the planes to deliver 
them: the threat came with the growth of Soviet military might. The law that 
paper agreements never guarantee anything if they are not backed by physical 
strength and the will to apply it has become doubly important since the emergence 
of Communist states. In his book on militarism, the Soviet war historian V. I. 
Skopin wrote in 1957: 


The humanism embodied in the Marxist-Leninist world outlook does not 
exclude the use of force, But there is a radical difference between, on the one hand, 
the proletariat’s and, on the other, the reactionary bourgeoisie’s understanding and 
application of force. Many of V. I. Lenin’s works contain indications that the 
resistance of the exploiters is not only suppressed by military means but demands 
“tremendous efforts on the part of organizations and organizers,” that victory Is 
determined not only by violence but also by “organization and moral authority.” ?3 


One may disagree with Skopin and Lenin on what constitutes humanism, 
but the variety of forms which, according to them, “humanistic violence” may 
assume and which may be seen in the present conflict over Berlin may well serve 
as a lesson and a warning. 





3 V, 1. Skopin, Miitarizm (Militarism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1957, p. 71. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Party Affairs 
The “Permanent Purge” in the New Party Program 


One of the most interesting and important aspects of the new Communist 
Party Program is the principle of a “permanent purge” of all leading agencies. 
. The program states: 

The Party considers systematic renewal of the leading agencies necessary to 
bring a wider range of able persons’into them and to rule out the possibility of 
abuses of authority by individual government officials. 


This principle is extended to all leading agencies, including the most important 
organization in the USSR, the Party: 

In order to apply the Leninist principle of collective leadership consistently, 
to ensure a wider influx of fresh new Party forces into the leading Party agencies 
and to combine old and young cadres properly, and also to rule out the possibility 
of an excessive concentration of power in the hands of individual officials and to 
prevent instances of loss of control over them by the collective, the Party considers 
it necessary to carry out the following measures: 

(a) To introduce in practice a systematic turnover of à certain proportion of the 
membership of all elected Party agencies, from the primary organizations to the 
Central Committee, while at the same time ensuring continuity of leadership.?* 


In order to understand the real significance of this principle, it is frst necessary 
to ascertain what proportion of the membership the renewals in individual Party 
and government agencies and public organizations are to affect: 

At every regular election of the Central Committee of the CPSU and its Presidtum, 
not less than one-quatter of the membership shall be newly elected. Presidium 
members shall not, as a rule, be elected for more than three consecutive terms.® 

Not less than one-third of the members of the central committees of the Union 
republic Communist parties and of krai and oblast Party committees chosen at each 
regular election and one-half of the members of area, city and district Party com- 
mittees and the committees and bureaux of primary Party organizations shall be 
newly elected. Furthermore, members of these leading Party agencies may not be 
elected for more than three consecutive terms and secretaries of primary Party 
organizations for more than two consecutive terms.‘ 


It should, however, be noted that the principle of a compulsory turnover of 
leading officials is formulated in such a way that it can be circumvented. In the 
case of the highest Party agency, the Central Committee, whose members should 
not as a rule be elected for more than three consecutive terms, it is stated: 





1 Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
t Thid. 
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In view of their recognized authority, high political, organizational and other 
qualities, certain Party officials may be elected to leading agencies for a longer 
consecutive period. In this case, the candidate in question is considered elected if he 
receives not less than three-quarters of the votes in a secret ballot.” 


The same applies to officials of lesser standing whom “a Party organization 
may, on the strength of their political and work qualities,” elect to a longer term 
by a three-quarters majority of votes. 


The above rule fairly clearly demonstrates both principles underlying the 
theory of a “permanent purge”: the desire of the Party leaders, on the one hand, 
to “ensure the continuity of leadership,” and, on the other, to guarantee the 
“systematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies.” . 

Not less than one-quarter of the membership of the Central Committee, 
which is elected for a four-year period, must be replaced at every election. In 
` other words, 75 percent of the members elected in 1961 may remain in power 8 
years, 50 percent 12 years and a certain percentage even longer. At the next level, 
the turnover of leading officials takes place more rapidly. The membership of the 
central committees of the Communist parties of four republics-the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan—which are also elected every four years, 
is to be renewed by at least one-third at every election, so that by 1970, while the 
All-Union Central Committee may still contain 50 percent of the members 
elected in 1961, those of the Ukraine or Uzbekistan will have not more than 33 
percent. 

All other Party agencies are reelected every, two years. Consequently, by 1970: 
their membership will have been renewed one-and-one-third times. 


As for the secretaries of primary Party organizations, who constitute the basic 
nuclei of the Party, they are reelected each year with the proviso that they “may 


"not be elected for more than two consecutive terms,” so that secretaries of 


district Party committees, who may retain their posts for six years, can outlive 
three sets of secretaries of primary Party organizations. 


This line is pursued with no less consistency in regard to state agencies and 
public organizations: 


To improve the work of the councils and to facilitate the introduction ‘of new 
forces, it is desirable that at least one-third of the members of the councils of deputies 
should be replaced at every election so that hundreds of thousands and mullions of 
new workers may pass through the school of state administration.® 


It is desirable to 'establısh the principle that the leading officials of all-Union, 
republic and local agencies should not be elected to their posts as a rule for more 
_ than three consecutive terms,’ 


Regarding public organizations, the program states: 





5 Thid. p 
8 Thid. 
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In order to develop independent action by public organizations, the Party 
considers it necessary . . . to replace approximately half the officials of public agencies 
at regular elections. It is considered desirable that leading officials of public organiza- 
tions should not as a rule be elected for more than two consecutive terms. 


These dry instructions conceal a vicious struggle on the part of the Party 
leaders against the overwhelming majority of the Soviet population, a clear 
indication of which is provided by the profound distrust of the leaders for everyone 
below them, including less important members of their own ruling class, and also 
the subtle system of “scientific government of the people,” consisting, first, in a 
complete denial of all human dignity and, second, in the inevitable concentration 
of unlimited power in the hands of a single leader. 


Indeed, it follows from the above scheme of subordination and membership 
turnover of individual leading agencies that the most important agency in the 
USSR is the Central Committee of the Party. This body consists of approximately 
250 members and candidate members who are theoretically subject to the Party 
Congress and are elected by it for a term of four years. In fact, this is not so. The 
results of elections at the Congress have been decided beforehand by the Secretariat- 
of the Central Committee since the days of the Civil War. Up till now, however, 
legal regulations did, in theory at least, permit the possibility of opposition not 
only to policy, but also to the leader himself. Now, all the legal prerequisites have 
been created for the rapid and sure concentration of power in the hands of a 
single man. 


Let us suppose that Khrushchev has suddenly died. Quite naturally, not all 
members of the Central Committee will at first support one candidate for the post 
of leader. In one way or another, however, they will have to agree to the promo- 
tion of one or another “comrade” to the post of First Secretary of the Central 
Committee. For election to this post, it is sufficient for this “comrade” to have 
the support of 51 percent of the members of the Central Committee (candidate 
members are not entitled to vote), or, in other words, to obtain the support of 
65—70 persons. As soon as this “comrade,” by enjoying the support of 51 percent 
of the members of the Central Committee, becomes First Secretary, thanks to the 
principle of “systematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies,” 
there occurs a peculiar transition of quantity into quality. Among the duties of a 
newly elected First Secretary is that of preparing for a “renewal” of one-quarter 
of the membership at the next election of the Central Committee. At the initial 
stage, of course, he cannot treat Committee members entirely as he chooses: he 
must take counsel with his adherents. But his original majority will not remain 
unchanged, since it may be assumed that his supporters will not be subjected 
to “renewal” at the next elections, while those who voted against this new First 
Secretary will, in accordance with the Party statutes, undoubtedly be purged at the 
first opportunity. Even if one assumes that the new First Secretary does not 
abuse his power, one may be sure that at the end of four years his majority will 
have changed from at least 51 percent to at least 76 percent, because he is obliged 
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to replace a quarter of the Central Committee and he will undoubtedly exclude 
his opponents and bring in his supporters. Similarly, at the end of eight years, 
he will automatically become a dictator with limitless powers. 


The inevitability of the emergence of a new dictator becomes still more 
evident if itis borne in mind that lesser agencies are “renewed” at shorter intervals 
and by a larger percentage of their membership than the Central Committee. 
Opposition to the person of the new candidate for Stalin’s throne (opposition of 
a political nature against individual measures taken by the budding dictator is a 
more complex question) may be effective only if opposition emerges at the con- 
gresses of republican Communist parties or at oblast and krai Party conferences, 
where delegates to the regular congress and in fact candidates for the Central 
Committee are elected. However, the Central Committee First Secretary has the 
advantage that he compiles the list of one-third of the members of republican 
central committees and two-thirds of the leading officials of oblast and krai 
organizations subject to “renewal.” Moreover, he is obliged to do this before, 
according to the terms of the statutes, the question of his own replacement can 
be put before a regular Party congress. Quite naturally, under such conditions 
a man who controls more than half the Central Committee of the CPSU has no 
need of the support of a majority of lesser officials: he can “renew” them by 
one-third, and by two-thirds in the course of four years, and throw out all those 
who are not acceptable to him. 


One may ask why the Party leaders should find it necessary at this particular 
time to create such “legal prerequisites” for the concentration of all power in the 
hands of one man: Khrushchev has no need of them since this power is already 
concentrated in his hands, and its further consolidation depends not so much on 
“legal bases” as on time. 


Still more inexplicable are the similar measures to be applied to the state 
apparatus and public organizations. Why should it be necessary to limit tenure of 
the chairmanship of a city council to six years? Or to lay down that chairmen of 
collective farms, directors of oblast or raion Komsomol organizations, responsible 
officials in cooperatives and small industrial artels and the chairmen of such 
organizations as the Dynamo Sports Society, the Saviet-Polish Friendship 
Society and the Union of Journalists—all of which come under the term “public 
organizations’’—should, as a rule, hold their posts for not more than four years, 
while half the members of the boards of these organizations must be replaced 
every two years? Surely such an artificial reshuffle of leading officials can only 
do harm. In practice, it means that an official has no sooner become familiar with 
the working conditions of an organization and gained the necessary experience 
to fulfill his duties competently than he must be transferred to another post. 

Thus, the “‘systematic renewal of cadres” means, at least at the higher level, 
not “collective leadership,” but rather the opposite: the inevitable and complete 
concentration of power in the hands of the “‘leader.” Its official justification does, 
however, contain some truth. The “influx of new Party forces” into the leading 
agencies will, of course, be ensured, and an excessive concentration of power in 
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_the hands of individual officials in the less important agencies prevented. Higher 
agencies will not be so prone to lose their control of those at lower levels, because 
the constant reshuffling of personnel and the continual breaking of ties which it 
entails is the best guarantee that the lower agencies shall be dependent on those 
above them. 


Thus, as far as the Party apparatus is concerned, the principle of the “systematic 
renewal of cadres” should be regarded as an expression of the profound distrust 
in which the central Party authorities hold the lower-ranking agencies, and in 
particular the people working in these agencies. How is one to explain this 
distrust? 


The history of the Party shows us that the lowest agencies often manifest a 
tendency toward “independence” which the higher Party leaders have every 
reason to regard with the deepest distrust. We can follow both the formation of 
what Merle Fainsod termed “informal groups” and the campaign of the central 
agencies against them for literally decades. 


Back in 1937, Stalin referred in one of his speeches to cases where certain 
Party members, on being transferred from one post to another, took with them 
thirty or forty of “their own” people. Stalin claimed that these comrades wished 
to create for themselves a situation which guaranteed their independence both 
_ from the Central Committee and from local Party organizations.® 


To be exact, this speech was one of the preludes to the bloody “Great” purge. 
At about the same time, in his speech of March 3, 1937, Stalin put forward his 
principle of a “systematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies” : 


To raise the ideological level and political temper of these command cadres, 
to instill into these cadres fresh forces thirsting for promotion and 1n this way to 
extend the membership of the leading cadres—that is the goal. 

Within ‘our party, if one considers the leading strata, there are about 3,000— 
4,000 high-ranking leaders. These I would describe as the generals of our Party. 
Then there are 30,000—40,000 intermediate leaders. These are our Party officers. 

, Then come about 100,000—150,000 lower Party officials. These, so to speak, are our 
Party non-commissioned officers.1° 


Stalin proposed the following method of renewal: 


First it should be suggested to our Party leaders, from the secretaries of cells to 
the secretaries of republic and oblast Party organizations, that within a certain 
period they each choose two men, two Party officials, capable of acting as their 
deputies. They may say: “But where are we to find two deputies each?—We have not 
got such people, there are no suitable officials.” This 1s not true, comrades. We have 
tens of thousands of capable people, talented people. It 1s merely necessary to know 
them and propose in time that they should not be left in their otd positions and begin 
to rot. Seek and ye shall find [1 





® See Merle Fainsod, How Ryssa is oe Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, p. 201. 
` 10 Prapda, March 29, 1937. 
11 Thid. 
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Stalin also spoke of the need to organize political training for all Party officials: 

These comrades should provide not one but several replacements, capable of 
taking the places of the leaders of the Central Commuittee of our Party. This is 
essential and it must be done,1% 


History has shown that those who did each choose “two persons capable of 
acting as their deputies” were training their own executioners. Stalin in fact 
trained several replacements capable of taking the places of leaders of the Central 
Committee. Of 71 persons elected to the Central Committee at the Seventeenth 
Party Congress in 1934, 55 did not figure in the list of those elected at the Eigh- 
‘teenth Congress in 1939, Of 68 candidate members, 60 disappeared in the same 
period. It may thus be seen that as long ago as the thirties the object of reshuffles 
was to destroy the “informal groups” which were arising within the Party 
apparatus. The same situation may be seen today. 

A particularly interesting case of the formation of an “informal group” was 
reported in Partinaya zhizn some years ago. The journal claimed that N. A. Dygai, 
then Minister of Building Affairs of the USSR, had, for a number of years, main- 
tained at his own expense, or rather at the expense of “his own” ministry, practi- 
cally the whole Party committee of the ministry, the secretary of the Party organiza- 
tion receiving the pay of a deputy minister.4? Again, quite recently, /zevestia 
published a long article under the title “The House Belonging to Nobody” 
which told how a luxurious private residence rose up in Samarkand “as if by 
magic? for the Bukhara Oblast Party Committee Secretary Khasanov.'4 Of 
course, this is not a matter of magic at all. The private residence “rose up” as the 
result of the services, gifts and help of persons who wished to ingratiate themselves 
with the oblast secretary. 

These facts provide a satisfactory explanation for the decision of the Party 
leaders to introduce the principle of a permanent purge into the Party program. 
Corruption is possible only if people know each other sufficiently well and work 
well together. But if they are constantly shuffled around, if an atmosphere of 
general distrust prevails, the work will naturally suffer, but corruption within 
the Party apparatus, even if it does not disappear, may at least diminish. 


The extension of the principle of a permanent purge to the state apparatus is 
officially explained by much the same considerations as the requirement for a 
constant reshuffle of the Party apparatus, with the difference that the Party 
leaders’ distrust of the state agencies is expressed more frankly: 

The Party considers a systematic renewal of the leading agencies necessary to 
bring a wider range of able persons into them and to rule out the possibility of 
abuses of authority by individual government officials,1® 
The reason for this fear of “abuses of authority” is evident from the above- 

mentioned cases of corruption in the Party apparatus. Such incidents would be 
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unthinkable if state officials, who include many Communist business executives 
since industry is in the hands of the state, were free from corruption: indeed, it 
may well be that they show the initiative. For example, it was to Minister Dygai’s 
advantage to pay out money to the secretary of the Party organization. According 
to the Statutes of the Party, the Party organization of a ministry is bound to 
“inform the appropriate Party agencies in good time of shortcomings in the work 
of institutions and also of individuals, regardless of the posts they hold.”!® In 
other words, it is part of the duties of the secretary of the Party organization of a 
ministry to keep his eye on the minister and his subordinates and report on their 
work to higher Party authorities. As soon as this “Party spy” begins to receive a 
second pay packet from the minister, he naturally ceases to present any danger 
to the minister. One may suppose that the same situation occurred in the case 
of the Bukhara Oblast Party Committee, although the full details of this incident 


were not reported. 


Finally, as regards the public organizations, the Party program in fact gives 
no explanation of the reasons why the Party leaders were prompted to rule that 
one half of the leading officials of such organizations must be replaced at every 
election—in the majority of cases every one or two years. It merely states: 


In order to develop independent action by public organizations, the Party 
considers it necessary...to replace approximately half the officials of public 
agencies at regular elections.+? 


It is quite clear that this is a fabrication, because such rapid changes in leader- 
ship, taking place, moreover, under the guidance of higher Party agencies, in no 
way represent a “development of independent action by public organizations.” 
We may, however, ascertain the reasons for this policy by making a more detailed 
analysis of the activities of these public organizations. 

In the Soviet Union, the term “public organization” covers all organizations 
that are not a part of the state apparatus, which should be taken to include state 
industry and trade. Fundamentally, the Party too should be counted as a public 
organization, but this would be pure formalism since in fact itis a part of the state 
apparatus, its head. Thus, under the heading “public organizations” should be 
included trade unions, cooperatives and “voluntary” societies. As regards trade 
unions, they are by all accounts entirely under the control of the Party: at all 
events, there have been no known cases since the beginning of the twenties of 
trade union organizations’ opposing the Party or state. 

The situation regarding collective farms is more complicated. The collective 
farms are mote or less independent organizations and have a number of oppor- 
tunities for evading Party control. The method most frequently used is passive 
resistance, especially when collective farms are poor and the farmers live, not on 
their income from work on the collective farm, but on what they can extract from 
their private plots. In such cases, Party agencies can send as many propagandists 
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and appoint as many “commissars”’ as they like, but the people respond by simply 
doing nothing. 

However, the principle of a “permanent purge” is directed not against these 
cases, but against the independence of rich collective farms and their directors. 
For example, Adalbergenov, chairman of the Stalin Collective Farm, a Hero of 
Socialist Labor and a deputy to both the Kazakh and All-Union Supreme Soviets, 
was recently removed from his post. Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana said of him: 


Overrating his merits, he put on airs, ceased to notice defects and errors in work, 
began to violate Soviet laws and the statutes of agricultural artels and to be high- 
handed and rude ın his dealings with people. Losing his sense of proportion and 
modesty, N. Adalbergenov built himself a two-story house with a total area of 
350 square meters, intending to turn it into a personal museum. Meanwhile, the 
collective farm began to go down hill. ... In order to conceal the failures in work, 
N. Adalbergenov took to deception, reporting in state accounts that obligations 

- had been met.18 


The accusation of “highhandedness and rudeness” might be leveled at any 
Soviet official in a responsible position. The reference to “deception” is probably 
also justified, just as the statement that the chairman of the collective farm built 
himself a private residence. However, the fact remains that he could not have 
occupied such a post without, first, achieving some definite successes and, second, 
enjoying the support of his immediate superiors, officials in the Party agencies. 
Further, in connection with the accusation that the collective farm began to 
“go down hill’—Adalbergenov was charged with “reducing the rate of growth 
of the communal livestock sector’—one should remember the tendency of an 
experienced collective farm chairman who enjoys the support of the farmers to 
defend their interests. It often happens, in fact, that a prosperous collective farm 
evades Party control because the chairman, in the first place, acquires bourgeois 
traits himself and then begins to defend the interests of the farmers. These two 
features are quite enough to prompt the Party leaders to introduce the principle 
of a “permanent purge” even if it leads to economic losses. 

If it is borne in mind that even such large organizations as collective farms 
can evade Party control, it is all the more to be expected that such “undesirable 
tendencies” should appear in cooperatives which are formed more or less spon- 
taneously to perform specific tasks. A case in point is the building of residential 
accommodation which enjoyed a great boom between 1958 and 1960, thanks 
mainly to individual and “cooperative” initiative. By all accounts, the first such 
cooperatives were formed more or less spontaneously. People aspired to create 
better living conditions for themselves and, since this was a period of relative 
liberalism, the authorities did not oppose this initiative. Soon the development 
found mention in the press. In April 1958, Parttinaya zbizn published a report in 
which it was stated: 


The cooperation here is peculiar. The private housebuilders pool their money 
and labor only for the period of construction. Each of them may be helped by mem- 
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bers of his family, friends or workmates; all that they earn is entered to the house 
builder. .. . Houses are built together and at once for all members of the cooperative, 
but once they are built they are shared out.19 


In October 1960, /zvest#ia reported that “in accordance with workers’ proposals, 
the building of individual villas and the cultivation of private orchards is hence- 
forward acknowledged as, undesirable,” and a year later a campaign was started 
to force owners of houses and villas to turn them over, naturally without compen- 
sation, to the state. /evestia gave the following reasons for this policy: 


Economic officials who have apartments provided by the community, build 
private houses and villas and acquire automobiles, are sliding into the marsh of 
petty bourgeois regeneration. Having begun to build his own villa, such an official 
tries to obtain his building materials as cheaply as possible, feels himself indebted 
to his suppliers, loses his independence and betrays his principles.*® 


However, although such organizations as trade unions, collective farms and 
cooperatives may be included among public organizations, the authors of the 
Party program, in speaking of public organizations, have in view primarily the 
voluntary societies whose existence is covered by Article 126 of the Soviet 
Constitution. According, to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, voluntary societies 
“are marked by voluntary membership (which may simultaneously consist in 
several societies) and subordination to the state agencies which authorized the 
formation of the society.” 21 


Typical examples of such voluntary societies are DOSAAF (All-Union 
‘Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Red Army, Airforce and Navy) 
and the Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies, which are nothing mote , 
than subsidiary agencies of the Ministry of Detense. There are also sports clubs, 
numerous scientific and technical societies, the All-Union Society for the Disse- 
mination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, which is likewise only a subsidiary 
propaganda agency of the Party Central Committee, the Unions of Soviet Writers, 
Painters, Composers, Architects and Journalists, the All-Russian Theatrical 
Society, the All-Russian Union -of the Blind and the All-Russian Union of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


The program envisages the EE ‘development” of all these public organiza- 
tions: 

There should be extended participation by public organizations in the manage- 
ment of cultural and health institutions; within the next few years, they’ should be 
entrusted with the management of theaters and concert halls, clubs, libraries and 
other educational and cultural institutions at present run by the state; they should 
extend their activities to maintaining public order, particularly in the form of 
people’s volunteer detachments and the comrades’ courts.?? _ 
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The desire of the Party leaders to extend the activities of public organizations 
is apparently due to two circumstances. First, owing to the development of 
modern industry, one may observe in the Soviet Union a process common to all 
countries which have reached a certain level of development: the emergence of 
a pluralistic society. Since the basis of modern industry and a modern national 
economy consists of a complex specialization of functions and a corresponding 
breaking down of society into groups of people fulfilling a specific function, the 
Soviet leaders have no option but to permit the existence of corresponding public 
organizations without which exchange of knowledge, and consequently progress, 
would be impossible. 


The second circumstance which forces the Soviet Party leaders to suffer the 
emergence of public organizations and even to demand their development is that 
with the emergence of a more complex social structure the central Party and 
government agencies find it increasingly difficult to control the many facets of 
social life. As may be seen from the passage quoted from the program, particular 
difficulties are being encountered in controlling cultural and health institutions 
and in maintaining public order. The first are apparently due to the rise in the 
cultural level of the population and the growing demands on the health service. 
So long as the vast majority of the population was illiterate and the number of 
libraries was limited, control over them could be concentrated in the hands of 
fairly high-ranking Party agencies. Now, however, that the entire population is 
literate and there are about 394,000 libraries in the country, including 250,000 
specialized libraries (1957), decentralization of control is inevitable.*8 


With regard to the maintenance of public order, the Soviet press reveals an 
alarming spread of drunkenness and hooliganism. Both phenomena are doubtless 
due to features of the Soviet system, above all to its basic peculiarity, the abolition 
of private property. There is no point in saving money in the Soviet Union since 
there is still little to buy with it and with the transition to Communism money 
is in any case to be abolished, and so there is a widespread desire to enjoy oneself, 
even if only by getting drunk, and so forget one’s joyless and senseless existence. 
A second cause of drunkenness and hooliganism, which includes petty larceny, 
banditry and various property crimes, is the fact that it is impossible to make a 
man materially answerable for any misdemeanors he may commit. Those offenses 
which are punished in the West by fines or awards of damages to the injured party 
must be punished in the Soviet Union by imprisonment, since people have no 
private property and only earn enough for their bare existence. For this reason, 
the fear of punishment is not so great a deterrent against crime as it is in the West. 


As early as 1958, this situation had forced the Soviet government to create the 
druzliny, voluntary people’s detachments which act as a subsidiary police force, 
comprising representatives of various organizations which assume the public 
duty of maintaining public order without pay. 
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Once the nature of these organizations is realized, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the program requires the replacement of the leaders of these organiza-, , . 
tions at least every two years. The fact is that such organizations could easily 
become centers of opposition. If librarians or library organizations were given the 
‘opportunity to act as they thought fit, anti-Soviet literature would quickly find 
its way onto the shelves, including books which had been published before the 
Revolution, foreign books which had by some means found their way into the 
country from abroad, and Soviet books which had become anti-Soviet owing to a 
change in the Party line. 

The people’s volunteer detachments present an even greater danger. ‘These are 
armed detachments of people who could not at all times and under all conditions 
be regarded as completely reliable supporters of the regime. They are ordinary 
Soviet citizens who know all the advantages, but also all the faults, of the present 
system and are far from always satisfied with it. 


As we have already seen, any organization, whether it be a ministry, a factory 
or a collective farm—and the same may be said for a union of writers, a union. of 
veterans or a library—may evade the control of the Party leaders if its members 
work closely together. For this reason, the Communist leaders’ demands that 
there should be a frequent change in the leadership of these organizations, partic- 
ularly those which by their nature can be less effectively controlled by the Party 
agencies, becomes understandable. It is evidence of the profound distrust in 
which the Party leaders hold the population of the country and their own sub- 
ordinates. 


Thus the desirability of a permanent purge to maintain the Party leaders’ 
control over all spheres of public life in the Soviet Union cannot be doubted. It 
would be wrong, however, to assume that this principle will only be of advantage 
` to the Communist leaders. On the contrary, it is already possible to assert that 
the implementation of this principle will lead to a further worsening of the overall 
position of the national economy and the standards of administration, since it is 
already known that the resumption of an orthodox Communist policy after the 
Twenty-First Party Congress at the beginning of 1959 has led to a fall in the 
production figures of almost all basic industries. 

It may be asked to what extent the principle of a permanent purge is likely to 
be implemented, and whether Khrushchev, in order to avoid any undesirable effect 
that such a reshuffle might have on the development of the economy, will not 
prefer to apply it only to specific persons. Again, is it not probable that the 
implementation of this principle will lead to a new ezhbovshchina, the physical 
liquidation of those cadres which have come to the fore in recent years? At 
present, it is impossible to answer these questions except by unfounded specula- 
tion. However, it may be noted that up till now, whenever the Communist leaders 
have been faced with the choice between economic advantage and political 
orthodoxy, they have always decided in favor of the latter. This may be observed 
in Khrushchev’s decision at the beginning of 1959 to proclaim the intention of 
switching to the practical construction of Communism, which had a highly 
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deleterious effect on ‘industrial development. The same may be said for his 
decision to organize on a “voluntary-compulsory” basis the sale of cows privately 
owned by peasants to the state or to collective farms, which led to a sharp decline 
in the Soviet livestock industry. Or again his decision to put an end to private 
house building, despite the fact that the vast majority of the Soviet population 
lives in conditions not fit for man. The list of examples might be prolonged 
indefinitely by referring to Stalin’s practices, and unfortunately there are as yet 
no reasons to suppose that in the future the Communist leaders will consider the 
interests and needs of the general public paramount to the demands of Marxist- 


Leninist theory. Herman Akhminov 


The Economy 


. Technical Colleges—A New Link in Soviet Industry 


At the end of 1958, the Soviet Council of Ministers published a law providing 
for a “strengthening of the link between colleges and everyday life and the 
further development of the entire national educational system.” Since then, 
technical colleges have been called upon to assist in eliminating the gulf between 
mental and physical labor. Specialists with a higher technical education are 
required to have not only a good theoretical grounding in their subject, but also 
a knowledge of its practical applications. Naturally, the latter would only be 
possible if students gained practical experience in industry as well as receiving 
theoretical training. Technical colleges were set the task of eliminating the existing 
estrangement between instruction and industrial practice and were urged to 
provide opportunities for admitting the most capable young people who dis- 
tinguished themselves in industry and during their military service. Children 
who completed their Secondary education with gold and silver medals were no 
longer to constitute the bulk of those enrolled in technical colleges, as had been 
the case before 1958, but were only to fill the remaining places according to a 
quota established by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Education.} 


As a result of these measures, technical colleges began in 1960 to enroll the 
most promising workers in industry and agriculture, members of Communist , 
' Jabor brigades and young people who had either done a spell of productive work 
or served their time in the armed forces. In 1960, 57 percent of those enrolled for 
daytime courses at technical colleges came into this category, compared with 
only 28 percent in 1957.* At the Moscow Institute of Railroad Engineers, 718 
of the 1,250 students enrolled in 1960 were to combine study at the institute with 
practical experience in industry.? At the Moscow Institute of Civil Engineering, 
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75 percent of new students in 1960 were subject to the same system and the figure 
in 1961 is to be raised to 80 percent.* As a result of the adoption of this new 
method of entry into technical colleges, not all workers with a secondary edu- 
cation were able to take the entrance examinations, as several years had passed 
since they had completed their studies during which they had forgotten the 
theoretical groundwork of the subjects set in the papers. It is assumed that 
competitive examinations in 1961 will lead to the admission of a still greater 
proportion of working young people to technical colleges. At the Moscow 
Institute of Civil Engineering, it is hoped in the current year to select the best 
of those workers who have undergone a year’s preliminary course. Whereas in 
1960 there were three workers competing for each place, this year selection will 
be even stiffer as 3,000 persons working on seven large civil engineering projects 
in the USSR, 2,000 of them in Moscow alone, are preparing for the examinations. 
There has also been increased activity on the part of industrial organizations, 
which put forward their best workers and demobilized servicemen for entry 
to the institutes. At the Moscow Institute of Civil Engineering, the number of 
applications from persons in these categories has risen from 35 in 1960 to more 
than 600 in 1961. The same situation exists in the Moscow Institute of Railroad 
Engineers, the Moscow Higher Technical School and a number of other technical 
colleges in the USSR.® 


The principal object of this policy is to train people with an all-round technical 
education furnishing them with both a theoretical and a practical knowledge of 
their subject. To meet these requirements, the curricula in engineering colleges 
were revised to include a more thorough study of higher mathematics, physics 
and mechanics and also practical work in industry. In drawing up the new 
program, those responsible for technical education in the Soviet Union took into 
account the fact that techniques in industry are changing rapidly. Individual 
mechanized sections of 2n industry are being superseded by complete automation, 
which is leading to the extensive use of electronic devices. Higher educational 
institutions, therefore, are being organized to train specialists in all branches of 
modern technology, including industrial mechanization and automation, instru- 
ment making, atomic energy, electronics and the applications of ultrasound. The 
need to increas2 the number of students admitted to technical colleges in order 
to fulfill the requirements for specialists beyond the period of the present Seven- 
Year Plan has already been recognized. In 1960, some 120,000 students graduated 
from Soviet technical colleges with diplomas in engineering, bringing the total of 
such engineers up to 1,116,000, or more than twice the number in the United 
States. The number of qualified engineers graduated will be raised still higher in 
the future. As there is a need not only for greater numbers of engineers but also 
for more highly qualified ones, the study of industrial electronics, computing 
machines and programming is being introduced into the engineering departments 
of all Soviet technical colleges. In addition, specialists in industrial economics and 
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organization are now being trained in purely technical faculties, whereas previ- 
ously such training had only been given in economics faculties.® 


In order to consolidate students’ knowledge of new techniques, Soviet 
technical colleges are increasing not only the number of their laboratories but 
also the amount of research work that they carry out on behalf of industry. In 
recent years, this has more than ‘trebled.” Research is now being carried out on 
more than 30,000 scientific and industrial subjects. Some 200 laboratories have 
been opened to deal with major research problems, as well as 150 branch labora- 
tories attached to technical colleges for carrying out research at the request of 
industry.® There has been such a volume of requests that the Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Special Education has raised the question of turning these labora- 
tories into permanent scientific centers.® The formation of laboratories within 
technical colleges to study special problems is being extended. Proposals for the 
organization of 200 new laboratories of this type have been put forward by 
educational institutions in the non-Russian republics alone. In a number of cases, 
work is carried out by college faculties in conjunction with institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences, branch institutes and laboratories of factories. The Moscow 
Institute of Physics and Technology and the Magnitogorsk Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy provide examples of such cooperation. The Magnitogorsk institute 
has formed 14 joint research groups in conjunction with the Magnitogorsk 
Metallurgical Works to deal with vital problems of metallurgy. In 1960 alone, 
these groups carried out 50 major research projects of all-Union importance. 
The Moscow Institute of Physics and Technology also maintains permanent 
scientific links with a number of the largest scientific institutions and industrial 
undertakings, where senior students gain scientific experience.!® The experience 
thus -gained has demonstrated the desirability of combining certain branch 
institutes with technical colleges. Nevertheless, in recent years little has been 
done toward this end. In the summer of 1961, the Ministry of Higher and Secon- 
dary Special Education merely put forward a proposal for integrating the work 
of certain scientific institutions and technical colleges. 


Assistance rendered by technical institutes to research institutions and 
industrial undertakings was hampered in the first two years by the shortage of 
engineering staff and other personnel in the technical colleges. It was only in the 
spring of 1961, to judge by reports in the Soviet press, that links were established 
between a number of industrial undertakings and neighboring technical colleges, 
which made it possible for a considerable number of the students to take part in 
practical industrial work. Favorable comments, for example, have been made on 
the achievement of the Magnitogorsk Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, which 
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was the first to organize the instruction of students in conjunction with productive 
work. The successes of this institute are due to the fact that productive work by 
students was organized in close contact with the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical 
Works, which regards the students as future engineers in its own plant. The 
instruments of this cooperation are qualifications commissions, formed at the 
Magnitogorsk Works, which supervise the students during their period of 
apprenticeship, award them working qualifications and place them in regular 
working posts, while working in close contact with departments of the institute.1* 


In this institute, academic studies are organized in two shifts in order to 
facilitate attendance by the majority of students. A “methodics council” under 
the chairmanship of the chief engineer supervises the institute’s work at the 
metallurgical plant. This council systematically receives reports from heads of 
engineering shops on the students’ practical work and also from deans of the 
faculties on their academic progress, and makes recommendations for improving 
the entire academic-production process. Each student is counted as a regular 
worker in the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Works and receives regular pay. It 
is reported that, apart from acquiring good metallurgical working qualifications, 
the students obtain a better theoretical grounding than those in other technical 
colleges, +? 


The training of senior students has also been radically changed. Their practical 
work is now being conducted more systematically and for the most part they 
perform regular engineering duties. In some of the leading technical colleges, 
more than half of the theses presented for diplomas deal with current industrial 
subjects studied in undertakings where the students undergo their engineering 
practice. This brings the students into such close contact with the factories that 
many of the senior students begin to assume regular engineering posts even 
before they have graduated, which in some cases has remarkable results. For 
example, 48 professors and 100 students of the Moscow Institute of Architecture 
recently took part in an international competition for designing an experimental 
residential area southwest of Moscow, in which they received first and second 
prizes.14 

Despite the fact that the work of technical institutes has still not been com- 
pletely revised, the facts mentioned demonstrate the evident value to industrial 
undertakings and the national economic councils of research work carried out 
in technical colleges. In some cases, research work carried out on behalf of 
industry is delayed by a shortage of laboratory equipment, since complex ex- 
periments require electronic computers, special instruments, pure materials and 
reagents. In some cases, the equipment at the colleges’ disposal is obsolete. In 
the next two or three years, it is planned to equip most higher technical educational 
institutions with an adequate number of computers and in large colleges to open 
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several dozen intercollegiate computer centers and laboratories. Àt the same time, 
a number of colleges are striving to eliminate the gulf between theoretical 
research and practical designing in order to be able to set up design bureaux with 
experimental workshops and factories at their disposal. Only then will the 
problem of providing graduates with the necessary preliminary experience not 
only in factory laboratories but also at scientific institutions be finally solved.15 


The law providing for an overhaul of higher technical education also mentions 
the need to develop already existing large industrial undertakings into factory- 
cum-technical colleges, which would provide better conditions for students to 
study and work in industrial conditions. In 1960, such facilities were opened in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Penza, Rostov-on-Don and Dneprodzerzhinsk, where 
places are filled mainly by workers from local undertakings and the curricula 
include both academic studies and practical work. Thus, in these establishments 
students study not only with their own professors and lecturers but also with 
the best factory specialists and qualified workers.+° 


At the same time, technical colleges have for the first time in the history of 
the Soviet Union been given the task of improving the economic training of 
engineers. In the last two years, Party and government leaders have realized that 
specialists must not only have a good knowledge of their subjects but also “know 
how to keep account of the people’s money” and direct the economic policy of 
the departments in their charge. Major violations of safety precautions recently 
revealed have also led to the laying of greater emphasis on this question in the 
training of engineers. 


The mechanization of industries engaged in military production and the 
acquisition of rocket weapons have also confronted technical colleges with the 
problem of training large quantities of highly qualified testing engineers, whose 
program of studies should include a considerably greater proportion of general 
theory than previously, with a stepped-up six-year course of instruction (trans- 
portation colleges and military technical academies). The new programs for 
mechanical engineers in the aviation industry are consequently no longer limited 
to the traditional college course of mathematics. Students are now being taught new 
sections of higher mathematics such as analytical functions and operational cal- 
culus, the exceedingly complex field theory and the principles of vector analysis.” 


The increase in capital construction envisaged under the Seven-Year Plan 
and the accelerated development of new machinery to replace old designs has 
led to heavy demands’ being made of design engineers, who, however, have not 
received special training in technical colleges. The Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Special Education has given instructions for this fault to be rectified.1% 
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The need to conduct industry on purely theoretical principles and to incorporate 
the latest achievements of science and technology has made it necessary to prepare 
scientists for industry by selecting those young people in the third and fourth 
years who are most suited for scientific work and who have expressed a desire 
to study a wider curriculum containing subjects essential to a testing engineer. 
Students recommended by the appropriate department and by public organi- 
zations such as the Komsomol are formed into special groups for five- or ten- 
month continuation courses. t° 


It is interesting to note that the majority of additional engineering graduates 
are now being provided by correspondence and evening colleges. At present, 
there are 30 correspondence and evening technical colleges and 880 correspond- 
ence and evening faculties and departments. In the summer of 1961, some 
1,240,000 students—i.e., slightly over half of all the students enrolled in technical 
colleges~were studying by this method. As a result, the number of specialists 
who graduate without leaving their work in industry is steadily increasing. 
In 1960, they numbered 114,700, as against only 28,300 in 1940.*° In connection 
with the reorganization of the technical colleges, attempts have been made in 
the last two years to bring the correspondence and evening colleges closer to 
the industries they serve or to the localities where most of their students work. 
The greatest success in this respect has been achieved in the Ukraine, where 
58 polytechnic faculties with correspondence facilities have been opened, half of 
them in the immediate proximity of the places where the students are working 
in industry, despite the fact that there are no full-time technical colleges in the 
area. In 1960, the majority of students enrolled in correspondence or evening 
colleges were working in industry, 57 percent of them having worked in industry 
for not less than two years and 26.7 percent gaining experience in their selected 
branch of engineering.*4 Despite the organization of preliminary courses for 
entry into technical colleges, however, the admission of working students is 
held back by the large numbers of candidates who fail the entrance examinations. 
In Belorussia, for example, only 38 out of every 100 workers who applied for 
admission to technical colleges in 1960 were accepted, compared with 50 out of 
every 100 applicants who came direct from secondary school and had no previous 
practical experience. In Azerbaidzhan, two-thirds of the applicants from industry 
were similarly rejected. Only in technical colleges where applicants had been 
given the opportunity to prepare themselves properly for admission were better 
results obtained. 


Although only two years have elapsed since a start was made on its reorgani- 
zation, the technical college system is already playing a part in enabling industry 
to adopt new methods of production. One has, however, to consider at what 
price this has been achieved. The Soviet pedagogical press is reticent on the 





19 Tbid., pp. 17—18. 
20 Thid., 1961, No. 5, pp. 3—8. 
31 Thid., p. 5. 
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subject, but from a number of reports it is clear that the overall standard of 
theoretical training for the great majority of students has fallen, and it may 
even have proved necessary to prolong the duration of courses in technical 
colleges. It is reported that the introduction of new theoretical subjects into 
the curricula of technical colleges cannot easily be combined with the simulta- 
. neous burden of gaining practical experience in industry. Despite the increased 
number of hours devoted to it, directors of technical institutes are complaining 
of the serious lack of time available for academic instruction. The @mount of 
new material that a future engineer must master has grown to such an extent 
that it has become impossible to squeeze it all into five years of instruction.™ 
When a new subject is introduced into the curriculum, either it is allotted too 
little time for the study of it to have any effect, or else the time diverted to it 
from a more fundamental subject results in neither subject’s being properly 
assimilated.*8 This situation has prompted many directors of technical colleges 
to question the entire system of instruction. Some take the view that the only 
answer is to reorganize the entire structure of higher technical education and not 
merely to revise curricula or add new subjects.*4 Others are of the opinion that 
the older system of training engineers should be retained for the present without 
any changes, since the introduction in recent years of short courses in new sub- 
jects has not yet proved particularly beneficial in the training of future engineers.?® 


G. A. Vvedensky 





a Tbid., p. 23. 
23 Thid., p. 24. 
24 Ibid., p. 25. 
28 Thid., p. 30. 
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Military Affairs 


The Soviet Atomic Submarine 


On October 8, 1961, the controversy over the possibility of the USSR’s 
possessing an atomic submarine was brought to an end with the publication by 
Izvestia of the first installment of a report by its special correspondent V. Goltsev 
in which he described his impressions on board one of these vessels. In contrast 
to its usual way of serving up to the rest of the world its achievements in the 
fields of science and armaments as a surprise accompanied by a flourish of 
trumpets, the Kremlin on this occasion contented itself with a brief announce- 
ment in /zvestia on July 21, 1961, followed by this rather remarkable report 
offered to the public in the conversational tone of an eyewitness. Such modesty 
is probably due to the indiscretion of Khrushchev, who during his visit to the 
USA in 1959 and later in speeches delivered in the USSR spoke of the existence 
of Soviet atomic submarines armed with rocket-propelled weapons as an estab- 
lished fact. It only remained to present the first report on the subject as though 
such vessels had belonged to the Soviet navy for several years. 


The report, which appeared in four installments on October 8, 10, 11 and 
12, was intended to serve the purposes of propaganda, and may be associated 
with the series of reports on the testing of intercontinental rockets in the Pacific, 
the resumption of atomic bomb tests and the release of a 50-megaton bomb. 
It came, indeed, from a semiprivate source, but was doubtless calculated to 
produce an effect similar to that of the official reports both at home and even 
more abroad. 


The report was obviously carefully put together. The information given 
under the guise of personal impressions is sufficiently concrete with respect to 
the vessel’s armaments and performance to suggest its superiority over its 
rivals in the United States navy. At the same time, it says little that is tangible 
concerning the vessel’s actual characteristics and its fighting value. The remark 
made by Soviet submarine commander Zhiltsov, that even the most partisan of 
Western observers would admit that Soviet atomic submarines are the fastest 
in the world, sounds naive insofar as hitherto no serious Western observer not 
employed in some secret service has been able to give any reliable information 
concerning the performance of Soviet atomic submarines—all the more so as 
there was no reliable evidence of their existence. Observations of this kind can 
only be meant for citizens of the Soviet Union, who have no means of testing 
their accuracy. The deliberate superficiality of the report, the covering up of 
facts, the inexact terminology, the obscure hints at the activity of earlier years 
and even the deliberately misleading nature of certain passages understdndably 
reduce any attempt at a serious evaluation to the level of a more or less probable 
guess. Even so, the report, or series of reports, make it possible to reach a number 
of relatively reliable conclusions. 


$0 


The submarine, in which the correspondent was present during a five-day 
practice cruise in September of this year, was evidently based in the northern 
waters of the USSR, probably in the Kola Gulf near Murmansk, since the corres- 
pondent refers to “this degree of latitude” and to depths of 150 and 160 meters. 
The bow of the vessel, reminiscent of the front of a transport airplane, and the 
flexible rudder, which resembles the tail fin of a sturgeon, and also the touched-up 
photograph of a part of the vessel (in the issue for October 8) suggest that the 
submarine is guttiform rather like the American submarine “Skipjack,” thus 
indicating a high speed under water. It is probably divided into six watertight 
compartments: four or five are mentioned—those for the torpedoes, the reactors, 
the diesel engines and probably two for the crew’s living quarters—while a sixth 
probably houses the control station, captain’s and officers’ cabins, the messes 
and galley, etc. It has a uranium-driven reactor, to which ship’s turbines are 
presumably coupled. In addition, there seems to be an auxiliary diesel instal- 
lation and probably also batteries, although this is not explicitly stated in the 
report. The vessel is driven by several propellors, most probably two. 


The information given on the engines is absurd. The commander of the 
submarine maintains that the power of the motors in his vessel is 2,000 times as 
great as in a submarine with diesel and electric propulsion. If we take 1,500 
horsepower as being typical for a small submarine with non-atomic propulsion, 
we find that the Soviet atomic submarine has the unprecedented capacity of 
3,000,000 horsepower. (According to Janes Fighting Ships, the American atomic 
submarine “Seawolf” develops 15,000 horsepower, while the eight water- 
cooled reactors of the aircraft carrier “Enterprise” will be able to produce 300,000 
horsepower.) Again according to the commander, the vessel’s speed, which is 
“much higher than that of the best passenger liners plying between Europe and 
America,” exceeds 35 knots, since this is the speed of the “United States.” A 
speed of 30—35 knots is indeed not impossible, but should be accepted with 
caution since the commander’s intention may have been merely to imply that 
Soviet atomic submarines are faster than their American counterparts. 


The report gives no details of the vessel’s size. If, however, one assumes a 
speed of over 30 knots and bears in mind that the vessel is reactor-driven and 
carries long-distance rockets in addition to torpedoes, one is led to conclude 
that its size corresponds roughly to that of the American atomic submarine 
“George Washington” (length about 115 meters, displacement when submerged 
about 6,600—6,700 tons). The statement that the breadth and height of the gang- 
ways makes it possible for crew members to pass one another without hindrance 
does not necessarily imply that the vessel is extraordinarily large. It is more 
probable that the weight of the reactor and other installations require a vessel of 
such dimensions that extra space is available here and there. The crew’s quarters 
are possibly smaller than in American vessels, since at night they are filled with 
hammocks. A mess for the crew is evidently absent. 


According to the report, the vessel is equipped with modern torpedoes, long- 
range rockets armed with atomic warheads and “‘winged” rockets for various 
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purposes. The magnetic self-aiming torpedoes here referred to have long con- 
stituted part of the standard armament of Western navies, and there is nothing 
in the report to show that the Soviets have overtaken or even caught up with the 
West in this field. The mention of the “winged rockets” after the others suggests 
that they are of subordinate importance; presumably they are surface-to-air or 
surface-to-surface weapons with relatively small range and power. No conclusions 
can be made concerning the range of the long-range rockets, how they are 
steered or whether they are fired under water or on the surface. The remark 
that an atomic submarine is now in a position to destroy a naval base, an industrial 
center or a group of aircraft carriers with its rockets suggests that these rockets 
have a range of several hundred kilometers, though not necessarily that of the 
medium-range rockets of the Polaris type. 


The report contains mutually contradictory indications as regards the approx- 
imate date on which the atomic submarine was put into commission. According 
to the correspondent, the order to design and build such vessels was issued at 
about the time of Marshal Zhukov’s retirement in the fall of 1957, on the personal 
initiative of Khrushchev. Even if the preparatory theoretical and practical work 
had already been carried out, it may still be assumed with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty that about four years elapsed from the moment when the designer first put 
pen to paper to that when the vessel was finally put into commission. According 
to-this, the USSR’s first atomic submarine cannot have been ready for use until 
1961. More likely, however, is another possibility, which is confirmed by the 
statements of members of the crew that they had served several years on atomic 
submarines. This is that the preliminary work began much earlier—at about the 
time when the United States began to plan the construction of nuclear-powered 
submarines—but that further progress in the USSR was considerably delayed, 
resulting in the commissioning of the vessel only very recently. In the light of this 
latter supposition, Khrushchew’s remarks of 1959 seem more credible, since it 
would then be possible that the Soviet atomic submarine was at that time already 
in the experimental stage. 


Although the correspondent refers more than once to Soviet atomic submar- 
ines in the plural, he makes no mention of the character or the presence of sister 
ships. He introduces the reader to the “unit commander” Captain Maslov, to 
whom the submarine commander is subordinate. (The designation “unit com- 
mander” tells us very little, but Maslov’s rank suggests that he is in charge of a 
group of submarines.) The question whether the USSR has several atomic sub- 
marines at its disposal is not especially important now that it is known that there 
is at least one such vessel obviously completed and ready for service. Since the 
USSR has built 300—400 submarines in the course of the last ten years, one may 
assume that the putting into service of the first atomic submarine will be quickly 
followed by that of others. It would be not inadvisable to believe the assertions 
of Soviet government representatives that the USSR possesses a considerable 
number of atomic submarines armed with rocket-driven missiles, even though 
some or all of them may still be in the experimental or construction stages. 
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A few observations made by Maslov, Zhiltsov and members of the crew 
furnish a certain insight into the training that is offered. Although many years’ 
service on board, including prolonged and exhausting training cruises, was 
frequently mentioned in conversations on board the submarine, the crew’s 
training would appear to be still insufficient for really long training voyages. 
According to the report, Maslov dreamt of sailing round the world in the vessel 
and claimed that, if necessary, the Soviet crew would find the water beneath 
the polar icecap as comfortable as their American counterparts and that they had 
all the necessary navigational instruments. At the same time, he admitted that 
much preparatory work still had to be done before one could think of a voyage 
round the world. In view of this, the mention of prolonged and exhausting 
training cruises should be regarded as something of an exaggeration, although 
cruises of several days or even weeks are certainly conceivable. 


_ The report makes no mention of a relief crew, although this would be re- 
quired if effective use were to be made of the vessel, with its long periods under 
the surface. The present crew seems to be undergoing energetic training. The 
mention of one young sailor who was in his first year of training suggests that by 
Western standards some at least of the crews manning such vessels receive only 
a very short period of basic and technical training—no more than 6—9 months. 
This might suggest that the vessel was put into commission sooner than was 
otiginally planned. 


In general, the composition of the crew would seem to correspond to that of 
a conventional submarine, although its total strength is naturally considerably 
greater. In any case, the command is assumed by a Captain 2nd Class (Commander) 
and the political officer is a Captain 3rd Class (Lieutenant Commander); on the 
other hand, the executive officer, the navigation officer and chief engineer on an 
atomic submarine would each be one rank higher than their counterparts on a 
conventional submarine. 


In the final analysis, the Jzvestia report yields nothing that is extraordinary 
apart from the basic fact that the USSR now possesses atomic-powered submarines 
armed with rocket-powered missiles. For some one who was more or less well 
informed on the subject of submarine armaments, it would not be difficult to 
prepare such a report without having seen an atomic submarine. All he needed 
would be to study reports in the American press, a few naval almanacs and up- 
to-date encyclopedias, and he would have the material with which to write an 
“eyewitness report” such as that furnished by /zvestia. Even so, the report should 
not be dismissed as pure propaganda. The USSR has built up a powerful sub- 
marine fleet; its scientists and technicians are certainly in a position to design 
atomic-powered submarines and, when necessary, to overcome incidental ~ 
problems by dint of much ingenuity. Most naval observers in the West had ex- 
pected the appearance of a Soviet atomic-powered submarine, and will accept 
this report more or less at face value without much hesitation. Moreover, the 
publication of an eyewitness report of such as scale in [zvestia without adequate 
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factual backing—in this case, the existence of at least one atomic submarine in a 
state of operational readiness—would go against normal Soviet practice and would 
scarcely be permitted by responsible persons in the Kremlin. 


It is improbable that Soviet atomic submarines are, as stressed in the report, 
in a position to rival their American counterparts: the important point is their 
mere existence. The United States will, for better or worse, be obliged to allocate 
considerably greater funds for the construction of modern atomic-powered sub- 
marines if it is to retain the advantage that it now possesses in the form of ex- 
perience and technical equipment. MPL 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Soviet periodical press continues its normal function of reacting, seis- 
mograph-wise, to major events in Party life. At the present moment, on the eve 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, the new Party program occupies the center 
of the political stage. This document, which inevitably is of great moment, is 
described as a “manifesto of the twentieth century” which heralds the beginning 
of a new era in the history of humanity. 


A leading article in Kommunist, 1961, No. 14, entitled “The People Are the 
Creators of Communism,” sums up the main points of the Program. In accordance 
with long-established practice, it begins by combining praise of the USSR with 
attacks against the non-Communist world: 


The unanimous support shown by the entire nation for the new Program of the 
Communist Party is provoking an ecstasy of rage among the enemies of Communism. 
But this is the rage of impotence. What can moribund capitalism put up to confront 
the Manifesto of a new growing Communist world confidently marching toward 
its full and final victory, to confront its noble ideals, its lofty aims? (Page 3.) 


The article goes on: 


From its first to its last line, the entire Program expresses the secret hopes, the 
fundamental interests of the people, the objective needs of social development 
toward the sacred goal of all humanity (page 4). 


It is stressed that the era of the cult of the individual, when the leader was a 
victim of illusions and laid down the law in authoritarian fashion, is now past 
and that the Party leaders base their actions upon the needs of the people: “Ail 
in the name of humanity, for the welfare of humanity.” 


Wherein does this “all” consist? Naturally, a great deal is said, though in 
indefinite terms, about long-term prospects and ultimate goals, but on the subject 
of the less distant future the call is for harder and harder work from all the mem- 
bers of Communist society—workers, collective farmers and intelligentsia alike. 
This is given a theoretical foundation: 


Generalizing the experience of developing a Communist [social] formation, 
the draft of the Program formulates an important theoretical principle, namely, 
that “increasing activity on the part of the masses of the people in the construction 
of a new life is a law of the era of socialism.” Here, in an uninterrupted growth in 
the activity of the people, lies the most important pledge for the realization of the 
new Party program (page 6). 


Here follow indications of the practical tasks that lie ahead: 


In the course of two decades, we must solve an unprecedentedly complicated 
task, we must perform a tremendous piece of work—that of creating the material and 
technical basis of Communism (page 6). 
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. - It is evidently no joke to create this “basis” on such an enormous territory 
as that of the USSR, especially if it is to be extended later to the whole world. 
To achieve this aim, requirements include 


.. nationwide competition to raise the productivity of labor, to achieve technical 
progress, a nationwide campaign to assimilate advanced industrial experience, the 
efforts of millions to establish Communist labor, the technical researches of an army 
of rationalizers and inventors, the closest cooperation between workers in produc- 
tion and science... (page 6). 


The new Program devotes much attention to the question of “democrati- 
. zing” social life; but in the leading article it is taken, not separately, but in con- 
junction with the obligation to work: 


It is here that the Party sees the most important condition necessary for enhancing 
the spontaneous activity of society, for mobilizing the entire creative forces of the 
people to create the material and technical basis of Communism and realize all the 
other tasks of Communist construction (page 7). 


And what about the need for satisfying the day-to-day needs of the people? 
This question is taken up in an article by B. Sukharevsky entitled “Communist 
Construction and the Welfare of the People.” The author states categorically: 


The socialist economic system already provides an opportunity of creating for 
the people material and cultural goods than would be possible at the same level of 
development of productive forces under capitalism (page 15). 


He admits, however, that the USSR “is still behind the USA in the consump- 
tion of certain material goods and the general level of real income per head of the 
population.” He devotes considerable space to the problem of comparing stan- 
dards of living in different countries, and rejects the method of comparing merely 
the prices of consumer goods with the monthly earnings of workers, firstly, 
because “‘the intensified rate of work obtaining under capitalism and its difficult 
and harmful conditions require a corresponding increase in the quantity of 
material goods consumed,” and secondly, because,comparisons based on average 
families are misleading insofar as in capitalist countries averages “embrace the 
families of quite different classes—both the exploiters and the workers—thus 
disguising social inequalities” (page 16). In his consideration of the various 
ways in which, according to the draft of the Party program, the living standard 
of the Soviet population is to be improved in the next few years, the author 
points out that in the next ten years consumption of food products in the USSR 
will increase by approximately 100 percent, particularly with regard to meat and 
dairy produce, ignoring the fact that such an increase may be impossible in coun- 
tries where the consumption of such products is already at a high level. The 
reader is reminded of that section of the Party program dealing with communal 
measures for satisfying the day-to-day needs of the population, in which the main 
point is that communal catering facilities will be extended and prices for meals 
will be reduced. As regards labor conditions, there is merely the promise that 
they will be radically improved during the next 10—20 years. On the subject of 
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public facilities and housing, the reader is told: “In 1960, 13.6 apartments per 
1,000 persons were built in the USSR as against 6.5 in the USA, 5.9 in Great 
Britain, 6.9 in France and 10.5 in the Federal German Republic” (page 20). 
Finally, the prospects concerning the distribution of consumer goods are as 
follows: 


During the period of the construction of Communism, distribution according 
to the work done fulfills a twofold task: it serves as a material stimulus for the 
workers, and creates important economic conditions which prepare for the transition 
to Communist distribution (page 24). 


Thus, the reader is again reminded with cynical frankness that the chief aim 
is to make him work harder. 


This entire issue of Kommunist is devoted to the Party program, and every 
article, including those of a purely theoretical or historical nature, stresses that 
the Program is associated with the demand for increased productivity of labor. 
For example, V. Korionov’s article “The Greatest Force of Today” is a glorifica- 
tion of the Program ending: “As every day goes by, Communism acquires power- 
ful forces which will enable it to establish on Earth Peace, Labor, Freedom, 
Equality and Happiness for all peoples” (page 47). Labor would appear to be the 
only one of these ideals that is properly mentioned in this context. 


The editors of Partiinaya zhizn, in their pre-Congress number, seem to have 
decided to abandon unnecessary niceties of expression. In their leading article 
“Communism is Being Built by the Hands of the People,” they state flatly: “The 
main conclusion made by the Soviet people when studying the draft Party Program 
concerns the necessity of working even better...” It goes on: “Extra millions 
of tons of steel, coal, oil, grain, meat or cotton—that is what constitutes the 
contribution of each collective to the common cause” (page 3). In another edi- 
torial, entitled ““The New School Year in the System of Party Education,” the 
paper remarks in the course of commenting upon the Party Program: 


In lectures and talks, certain propagandists try to describe in detail the life and 
customs in a Communist society, 1n the course of which questions concerning the 
distribution of products enjoy the greatest attention. On these occasions, however, 
the most important thing is always lost from view: how one must work, what 
problems are to be solved, in order to achieve that abundance of products that will 
enable us to go over to distribution according to needs. Is there any need to stress 
that our lectures and talks must play a mobilizing role, must summon the people 
to productive work? (Page 10.) 


In an article entitled “A Socialist State for the Entire People,” Dr. N. Alek- 
sandrov considers the Party program and statutes from the legal standpoint. He 
maintains that although socialism has already ke:n achieved, an army, a militia, 

/ a system of public prosecutors and courts, etc., will continue to be necessary: 
“It is impossible to dispense with these organs during the construction of Com- 
munism’’ (page 15). He also stresses the principal feature of the new Program: 


In exercising the function of supervising the degree of labor and the degree of 
consumption, the state ensures the absolute observance of the socialist principles 
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of the universality of labor with regard to all able-bodied members of society and 
distribution according to the work done. It is called upon to root out the survivals 
of capitalism from the minds and conduct of citizens, which are most vividly ex- 
pressed in attempts to live on unearned incomes (pages 16—17). 


Labor is again the point of departure in Secretary of the Tadzhik Party 
Central Committee D. Rasulov’s article “We Must Develop Criticism From 
Below”: 


The solution of the new problems set us by the Party requires a continued 
strengthening of the activity of workers and especially, of course, of Communists. 
Only on this’ basis—that of the continually growing activity and initiative of the 
masses—can we bring to light and make use of the reserves of Our growth and 
accelerate our progress toward Communism (page 27). 


2k 


. The draft of the new Party program was published in the Soviet press on July 

30 of this year. Despite the great importance attached to this document by the 
Party leaders, the literary periodical press failed to react to it immediately. 
Several journals, including Zvezda, Novy mir, Znamya and Yunost, did not even 
mention the Program in their August issues; but in September they were obliged 
to show some reaction. 


Novy mir (No. 9) devotes an editorial to the subject under the heading “A 
Great Document of Our Epoch.” The editors do not, naturally, go into the 
theoretical aspects of the subject, but treat it in the form of something like an 
ode: History has never known such a document, which embodies the wisdom of 
the Party, etc. But the language of poetry gives way to that of statistics. If the 
material and technical basis for Communism is to be built in the next twenty 
years, industrial production must go up by 150 percent within ten years and by 
500 percent at least within twenty, and so on. The editorial goes on to quote the 
principles of the Communist ethic as.set out in the new Program. Of these, the 
first two are: “devotion to the cause of Communism, love for the socialist 
Fatherland and for the countries of socialism” and “conscientious work for the 
good of society: whoever does not work does not eat” (page 6). 


The journal O&syabr actually introduced into its sixth issue for this year a 
special column entitled “Reflections on the Eve of the Iwenty-Second Party 
Congress.” Now it has redoubled its zeal. In its September issue, it publishes on 
the subject of the new Program contributions from five writers who instead of 
going into theoretical questions offer a few literary comments. A few points are 
significant: in “The True Line,” for example, Viktor Poltoratsky relates how he. 
recently saw in a village school a placard painted by the children with the slogan, 
“Tf you can’t do it, we'll help you; if you won’t do it, we’ll make you!” Intentions 
ally or otherwise, the author thus quotes, with a slight alteration, the old 
familiar phrase from Chekist times, “If you don’t know how to, we’ll show you; 
if you don’t want to, we’ll make you!” (page 5), which was the guiding principle 
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in all Soviet concentration camps and was equally rigorously applied in the army. 
In the present instance, it is pertinently quoted as expressing the essence of the 
new Program. 


Although Galina Serebryakova entitles her contribution “The Moral Code of 
the Soviet Citizen,” more is said about a team of fitters engaged in repairing diesel 
locomotives: . 

The men in Stanilevich’s team devote their labors to the Communist tomorrow: 
However, when they read the draft program of the Communist Party, this majestic, 
humane and all-embracing plan for tomorrow’s construction overwhelmed them. 
From that day on, Stanilevich and his comrades began a new competition for 
constructing a Communist society as rapidly as possible (page 6). 


Semen Babaevsky, in his article “From One Heart to Another,” looses all 
sense of proportion in his enthusiasm for the new Program, exclaiming, “What 
expanse of thought, what scope for reflection! How many themes there are here, 
and what themes!” (Page 10.) N. Ravich writes in the same tone: “When I had 
read through this document turning a new page in the history of humanity, I 
I felt I wanted to remain alone for several hours to digest the thoughts and feelings 
that had seized me” (page 11). After almost three pages in this vein, he concludes: 

We must set up a network of public catering establishments that will enable a 
man to obtain tasty food.... Trade must assume forms that will make it possible to 
purchase any necessary object ın the shortest possible time. Transportation must 
be such that the minimum length of time has to be spent on getting to one’s des- 
tination... 


All this may only be achieved by dint of tireless work... (page 13). 


In winding up his article in this fashion, the author reveals more than perhaps 
he intended, certainly more than the rest of the atticle taken together. Here we 
obtain another glimpse of the real state of affairs, in which the transition to a new 
era is declared on paper while the most elementary needs of the people are neglec- 
ted. This article is typical of many that are printed in Soviet literary periodicals, 
in which their authors continually express an officially-dictated optimism that 
is not based upon facts. Such articles might well be passed over in silence were it’ 
not for the fact that they show how experienced writers skilled in demonstrating 
the non-existent are obliged to confine themselves to meaningless phrases. 
Leonid Ivanov concludes his contribution with the question: 

When you read the draft of the Party program, you start wondering involuntarily: 

“Why have we so few literary compositions which give a picture of the 1mmediate 

future? Can ıt be that we lack the imagination to look ten or fifteen years ahead?” 


Some of these writers are obliged in lieu of reality to accept abstract principles 
contained in the draft Program. In his article “People Are the Main Thing,” 
Oleg Koryakov paints the future in general lines: 

The working class as a particular social group will disappear. So will the peas- 
antry. And the intelligentsia too. Only workers will be left: members of a Communist 


society. They will share obligations according to a plan.—More briefly, according 
to the needs of society and, of course, according to vocation and talent. 
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Among those writing about the draft Party program is the leading Soviet 
critic and deputy chief editor of Oktyabr Aleksandr Dymshits, whose approach 
to the Program, however, is by no means a critical one. He writes: 


The draft Party program has succeeded within a short space of time in conquering 
not only the minds but also the feelings of the masses. We are carried away and hum- 
bled by that emanation of Leninist thought which proceeds from it. You read the 
clear and lucid terms of the draft program and you see before you life in 1ts wonderful 
effervescence, you see the future majestically arising over the country and the 
world... 


In a selection of offerings devoted to the forthcoming Party congress, 
Zhamya (1961, No. 9) prints contributions by the Russian poet Afanasii Salynsky, 
the Ukrainian poet Maksim Rylsky and the Belorussian P. Brovka—a choice 
obviously determined by political considerations. Only in one case is any reference 
made to the negative aspect of Soviet life: this occurs in a brief comment by the 
writer Vadim Ocheretin printed in the popular illustrated Ogonek (No. 41), 
in which the writer indicates that readers’ letters dealing with the new Party 
program refer to undesirable phenomena such as the arrogance displayed by 
senior officials and Party members, although he draws attention to the appropriate 
passage in the draft program calling for a struggle against all manifestations of 
bourgeois ideology. 

The important point here is that when a writer proceeds, not from his own 
thoughts, but from materials contributed by the public, a somewhat different 
picture emerges which suggests a different attitude toward the “manifesto of the 
twentieth century.” A. Catv 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1961 


1 Brezhnev’s telegram to President of Central 
African Republic on first anniversary of that 
country’s independence published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of Gosplan M. A. 
Lesechko leaves Moscow to attend Leipzig 
Fair. 

Danish exhibition of electronic equipment 
opens in Minsk. 

Signature of Soviet-Danish trade agreement 
for 1962—65 announced. 


Telegram from Brezhnev and Khrushchev to 
North Vietnamese government and party on 
sixteenth anniversary of proclamation of an 
independent Vietnamese government pub- 
lished. 

Khmshchev’s telegram to chairman of 
conference of uncommitted nations in Belgrade 
published. 

Statement of Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace regarding Soviet resumption 
of nuclear tests published. 


3 Komsomol staternent on Soviet resumption of 
nuclear tests published. 

France—USSR Society delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Discovery of natural gas deposits in the Osa 
region of the Irkutsk Oblast. 


4 Soviet note of September 2 to United States 
government regarding the situation in West 
Berlin published. 

Khrushchev and other prominent Soviet 
leaders visit French national exhibition tn 
Moscow. 

Announcement of departure for the United 
States and Canada of ballet group from the 
Academic Theater of Opera and Ballet. 


5 Khrushchev recetves French Communist leader 


Thorez. 

Announcement of arrest and conviction for 
espionage of American student M. W. Makinen 
in Kiev. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko recetves Nor- 
wegian Ambassador. 


Komsomol statement on Soviet govern- 
ment’s handling of the German problem and 
the resumption of nuclear tests published. 


Khrushchev’s message to visitors to the 
Soviet exhibition in Paris published. 

Indian Premier Nehru arrives in Moscow. 

Ghanaian President Nkrumah arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Nehru and Nkrumah, 
who present him with a letter from the heads 
of delegations to the conference of uncom- 
mitted nations in Belgrade. 

Brezhnev receives Venezuelan parliamentary 
delegation. 

Meeting of Indian and Soviet journalists 
held at the Indian Embassy in Moscow with 
Nehru present. 

Twenty-Fifth Congress of the Azerbatdzhani 
Communist Party opens in Baku. 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev receive Nehru. 
Report on statement by Soviet commandant 
in Berlin, in reply to statement of American 
commandant in West Berlin of August 26. 
Announcement that water has been admitted 
to the Tupak Canal of the Urals—Kushum 
Irrigation system in Western Kazakhstan. 


8 Report of conversations between Khrushchev 


and New York Times foreign affairs corre- 
spondent Cyrus Sulzberger. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by Central 
Committee Secretary F. R. Kozlov flies from 
Moscow to Pyongyang to attend Fourth 
Congress of North Korean Workers’ Party. 

Brezhnev receives delegation of Moslem 
dignitaries from Morocco, 

Delegation of the Soviet Medical Workers’ 
Trade Union flies from Moscow to Belgrade. 

Report on the equipment of the ““Vostok II” 
spaceship published. 


9 Khrushchev speaks at a Soviet—Indian 


friendship meeting in Moscow. 


10 Khrushchev’s reply to joint statements by 


American and British heads of government 
regarding nuclear tests published. 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


Report on conference of defense ministers 
of Warsaw Pact nations held ın Warsaw on 
September 8—9. 

Announcement of return of Soviet botanical 
expedition from India. 

Final stage of Volga Hydroelectric Power 
Station near Stalingrad brought into operation, 
raising its capacity to 2,535,000 kW. 

Report of opening of Tashkent—Chimkent 
gas pipeline. 


Joint Soviet—Indian communiqué published. 

Delegation of Soviet parliamentary group 
headed by Supreme Soviet Presidium Deputy 
Chairman J. I. Paleckis leaves Moscow for 
Belgium to attend Fiftieth Conference of 
Interparliamentary Union. 

TASS announcement of plan to launch 
space vehicle rockets into the Central Pacific 
testing ground between October 10 and 15. 

Cuban President arrives in Moscow and is 
received by Brezhnev. 

Announcement of opening of branch of 
Leningrad Naval Engineering College in 
Archangel. ' 


Khrushchev’s telegram to President De Gaulle 
in connection with the attempt on the latter’s 
life published 

Kim Ir Sen’s report to the Fourth Congress 
of the North Korean Workers’ Party published. 

Announcement of arrival in Mogadishu of 
Soviet specialists for consultations on indus- 
trial, agricultural and cultural development in 
the Somali Republic. 

New open-hearth furnace brought into 
operation at Krivoi Rog. 


Text of Kozlov’s speech at Fourth Congress 
of North Korean Workers’ Party published. 

Indian Communist leader A.K. Ghosh 
received by Central Committee Secretary 
Suslov. 

Rocket launched 12,000 miles into Central 
Pacific testing ground. 

Soviet Armored Forces Day. 


Text of Khrushchev’s message to Fiftieth 
Conference of Interparliamentary Union pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev receives ambassadors of Japan, 
Tunisia, Mali and Guinea. 

Report of orbital flight of American 
“Mercury” space capsule containing robot 
spaceman published. 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Defense Ministry decree concerning regular 
callup and demobilization of personnel for 
military service published. 


Khrushchev receives Paul Reynaud. 

Foreign Ministry announces that Gromyko 
has been granted full powers to conduct 
negotiations with American Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on the German question. 

Brezhnev receives Danish Ambassador. 

Council of Ministers confirms composition 
of Soviet delegation to Sixteenth Session of 
the UN General Assembly: A A. Gromyko, 
V. A. Zorin, V. S. Semenov, 5. G. Lapin and 
S. K. Tsarapkın. 

Ukrainian Council of Ministers confirms 
composition of Ukramian delegation to 
Sixteenth Session of the UN General Assembly: 
L. F. Palamarchuk, A. G. Bondar, A, T. Ro- 
manoy, L. E. Kizya and A. A, Boiko. 

Belorussian Council of Ministers confirms 
composition of Belorussian delegation to 
Sixteenth Session of the UN General Assembly: 
K-V. Kiselev, P. E. Astapenko, A.A Kuleshov, 
N. V. Kamenskaya and V. P. Nesterovich. 

Announcement of opéning of new light 
section rolling mill at Cherepovets Iron and 
Steel Works. 


Khrushchev receives Cuban President. 

Khrushchev receives President Sukarno and 
Indonesian Foreign Minister. 

Khrushchev receives Iraqi military dele- 
gation. 

Central Committee reception for Secretary 
General of Portuguese Communist Party. 

Soviet, Ukrainian and Belorussian dele- 
gations fly to New York to attend Sixteenth 
Session of UN General Assembly. 

Statistical Yearbook The Soset Economy in 
1960 published, 


Multistage rocket launched into, Central 
Pacific testing ground. 


Soviet notes to American, British, French and 
West German governments protesting against 
flight of West German military aircraft over 
East Germany published. 

Khrushchev receives Afghanistan foreign 
minister. 

Belgian Premier Spaak arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Spaak. 

Khrushchev receives government delegation 
from the Congo Republic (ex-French Congo). 

Central Committee reception for Japanese 
Communist Party leaders. 


Kozlov speaks at meeting in Pyongyang. 

Twelfth Congress of Kirghiz Communist 
Party opens in Frunze. 

Report of earth tremor near Baku on 
September 17. 


20 Yugoslav ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


21 Joint Soviet—Cuban communiqué on visit of 


Cuban President to USSR published. 

Rocket launched into Central Pacific testing 
ground. 

Khrushchev’s reply to questions of Pravda 
and Jzpestia correspondents concering the 
Pope’s call for disarmament talks published. 

Fourteenth Congress of Tadzhik Communist 
Party opens in Stalinabad. 

Brezhnev, Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev 
and other government members leave for visit 
to Finland. 

Twenty-Second Congress of Armenian 
Communist Party opens in Erevan. 


22 Publication of Foreign Ministry’s protest to 


Netherlands embassy concerning Dutch tour- 
ists arrested for alleged espionage activities. 

Tunisian Ambassador leaves Moscow. 

Report on letter from President of Soviet 
Academy of Sciences Keldysh to President of 
American National Academy of Sciences 
tegarding “West Ford” project. 

Dowager Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians 
arrives 1n Moscow. 

Report on visit of Swedish Communist Party 
veterans to USSR. 

Announcement of discovery of new oil field 
in Stavropol Krai. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s letter to Indian 
Premier Nehru in reply to letter from heads of 
delegations to conference of uncommitted 
nations in Belgrade. 

Message of congratulations to Belgian 
Communist Party on its fortieth anniversary 
published. 

Announcement of construction of working 
electronic model of nerve cell at Vilnius 
Computer Factory. 


24 Pakistani Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


Announcement of signature of Soviet— 
Ghanaian contract for preliminary work on 
construction of hydroelectric power stations at 
Bui on the Black Volta. 

Pravda publishes article describing I.V. 
Kurchatov as the creator of the Soviet atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. l 


25 


Announcement of formation of a preltminary 
faculty at Tashkent University for foreigners 
entering Soviet universities and institutes. 

Announcement of construction of highway 
between Sverdlovsk and Nizhny Tagil. 

Report of discovery of talc deposits totaling 
about 30 million tons near Miasa in the Urals. 

Completion of Tambov—Kursanov section 
of Saratov—Moscow main gas pipeline 
reported. 


Soviet government statement on Soviet— 
American disarmament talks published. 

Brezhnev’s speech at a luncheon given by 
Finnish President Kekkonen in Helsinki 
published. 

Mexican Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Report of visit of Ethiopian National 
Ensemble to Astrakhan. 

Sixteenth Congress of Uzbek Communist 
Party opens in Tashkent. 


26 Announcement that forces of Warsaw Pact 


27 


countries will hold maneuvers in October and 
November. 

Report of verbal statement made by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Firyubin to Turkish Ambas- 
sador concerning NATO maneuvers in Turkey 
published. 

Translation of article by New York Post 
editor on President Kennedy published. 

Announcement of decision by Council of 
Ministers to hand over to Poland state docu- 
ments preserved in the Soviet state archives. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Benelux experts for preliminary trade talks. 

Twenty-Fifth Congress of Belorussian Com- 
munist Party opens in Minsk. 

Eighteenth Congress of Latvian Communist 
Party opens ın Riga. 


Excerpts of President Kennedy’s speech to the 
UN General Assembly published. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva receives UAR 
Ambassador. 

Twenty-Second Congress of Ukrainian 
Communist Party opens in Kiev. 

Eleventh Congress of Kazakh Communist 
Party opens ın Alma-Ata. 

Twenty-First Congress of Georgian Com- 
munist Party opens in Tbilisi. 

Eighth Congress of Lithuanian Communist 
Party opens in Vilnius. 

Tenth Congress of Moldavian Communist 
Party opens in Kishinev. 
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Thirteenth Congress of Estonian Commu- 
nist Party opens in Tallinn. 

Announcement of production of first 
GAZ-53F 3—4 ton truck at the Gorky Auto- 
mobile Works. 


28 Gromyko’s speech of September 26 to the UN 
General Assembly published. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Cuban trade delegation headed by Minister of 
Foreign Trade. ° 

Sixteenth Moscow Oblast Party Conference 
opens in Moscow. 

Report of speed and altitude records set up 
by Yak-30 aircraft. 


29 Soviet government memorandum on nuclear 
tests published. 

Report of discovery of large potential 
deposits of natural gas near Baku. 

30 Speeches by Kozlov and Liu Hsiao-chi at 
reception in Chinese Embassy on September 29 
published. 

River Angara diverted into Bratsk Hydro- 
electric Power Station reservoir. 
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Changes and Appointments 
2 N. L Bobrovnrkov replaced by N. A. Dygai as 
Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet Executive 
Committee. 
N. I. Bobrovnikov appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Scientific and Economic 
Council. 


4 N. I. Bobrovnikov appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 


6 G. M. Orlov, First Deputy Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, appointed Minis- 
ter of the USSR. 


10 F. N. Gryaznov replaced by P. E. Astapenko 
as permanent Belorussian representative to the 
United Nations. 


26 G. T. Zaitsev replaced by M. D. Yakovlev as 
Ambassador to Iraq in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. ' 


27 A. A. Alimov replaced by R. Kurbanov as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Uzbekistan. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 


addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Political Significance 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 


A. AVITORKHANOV 


Mr. Avtorkhanov examines three important topics connected with the Twenty- 


Second Party Congress: the new Party Program, the composition of the Party and 
renewed de-Stalinization. While the treatment of the first two topics will scarcely 
provoke serious objections, that of the third is only one of several possible inter- 
pretations. 


The Party’s first program was adopted at a time when the future Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks constituted a single party known as the Russian Social-Democrat 
Workers’ Party, at its Second Congress in 1903. According to this document, 
the Party’s immediate aim was to “overthrow Tsarist autocracy and replace it 
by a democratic republic,”! and its final aim was socialism, in the name of which 
a “social revolution” against this democratic republic was to take place in order 
to establish the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” ? 

The second program, drafted principally by Lenin, was adopted after the Bol- 
shevik revolution at the Eighth Congress in 1919. Its chief principles in the sphere of 
foreign policy were: 

1. The present stage of capitalism is the epoch of imperialism, and under 
imperialism wars are inevitable; 

2. Imperialist wars inevitably become civil wars and end in the establishment 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., a Communist dictatorship; 








1 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sexdor, konferentsii 1 plenumoo TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenary Sessions of the 
Central Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 40. 

2 Thid., p. 39. 


3. All this inevitably leads to the association of civil war within individual 
states with revolutionary wars from without; 

4. In these circumstances, pacifist slogans, international disarmament, courts 
of arbitration, etc., are, under capitalism, not merely a reactionary Utopia, but 
a direct deception of the workers; 


5. Only a proletarian, Communist revolution can bring humanity out of 
the blind alley created by imperialism and imperialist wars.? 


The first four of these points are circumvented by the draft of the new program 
but loyalty to the fifth is emphasized. Basing itself on the decisions of the T'wen- 
tieth Party Congress, the new program revises the central dogma of Leninism 
concerning the inevitability of wars during the epoch of imperialism and conse- 
quently also the concept of a proletarian revolution as proceeding from war. 
The chief reason for this may be seen in the revolution in the technique of war 
that is taking place as a result of the emergence of thermonuclear weapons. 
Khrushchev reasons simply and soberly: the last two world wars ended in classical 
Communist revolutions—the establishment of Communist regimes in Russia, 
China and Eastern Europe ‘with the aid of the Red Army-, but a future world war 
can only be a thermonuclear war, the result of which threatens to be mutual 
destruction, including the destruction of Communism. Consequently, total war is 
becoming an extremely dangerous mode of effecting a revolution, a truth which 
Khrushchev formulates in the comment upon “coexistence” : “Peaceful coexistence 
is an objective necessity.”* Thus, the new program takes its stand upon the possi- 
bility of achieving a Communist revolution without war: “The great aims of the 
working class can be attained without a world war. Today, more favorable condi- 
tions for this have emerged than at any time in the past.” 5 


The program regards “peaceful coexistence” as a means of preparing a delayed 
explosion within the free world: 


Peaceful coexistence serves as a foundation for peaceful competition between 
socialism and capitalism on an international scale and is a specific form of the class 
struggle between them.... Under peaceful coexistence, more favorable conditions 
are created for the struggle of the working class in the capitalist countries.° 


When discussing the forms that a Communist revolution could assume, the 
new program offers solutions which are mutually contradictory. It is here that 
the contradictions, inconsistencies and what the Communists themselves condemn 
as “eclecticism”—i.e., the arbitrary conjunction of mutually incompatible princi- 
ples—which are characteristic of the entire theoretical part of the program most 
clearly emerge. At one point, for example, we read: “The Marxist-Leninist parties 
prefer to achieve the transference of power from the hands of the bourgeoisie 
to those of the proletariat by peaceful means, without a civil war.”? At another, 


3 Ibid., pp. 411—13. 

4 Programma KPSS (The Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 60. 
5 Tbid., p. 40. 

€ Ibid., p. 61. 

7 Ibid., p. 40. 
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we find: “Leninism teaches and historical experience confirms that the ruling 
classes do not yield their power voluntarily.’’® 


The program reconsidets the tactics to be employedin a Communist revolution 
in relation to the level of development of the countries concerned. For the highly 
industrialized countries, it recommends the organization of an “all-democratic 
front” directed against the capitalist monopolies: 


The principal enemy of the working class are the capitalist monopolies. They 
are also the enemy of the peasantry, the craftsmen and other small-scale property- 
owners of the cities, of the majority of white-collar workers and the intelligentsia, 
of the petty and even of some of the medium capitalists.® 


According to the program, the Communist parties must unite these social 
groups into a single “antimonopoly flood,” of which only those demands should 
be made that are acceptable for all those constituting it—nationalization of 
monopolies, parliamentary and trade-union control of nationalized industries, 
and realization of the slogan “Land for those that work itl”2° This last demand 
has an especially pharisaical ring when one remembers that in the USSR the land 
- belongs, not to those that work it, but to the state. 


The program anticipates possible criticism from the “dogmatists” that these 
entirely bourgeois demands advanced for and by the “‘all-democtratic front” do 
not bring the Party nearer to a Communist revolution. The authors of the program 
take the view that this “all-democratic front” would be the best way of organizing, 
under the leadership of the Communist parties, all those elements that for various 
reasons are dissatisfied with the existing social and political regime and therefore 
may be exploited as temporary allies and accomplices in the achievement of a 
Communist revolution. They declare: “An all-democratic fight against the 
monopolies does not postpone the socialist revolution but brings it nearer.” 1 


For the underdeveloped countries, these tactics acquire a national slant. Apart 
from this, the essentially new feature is the stand taken on the question whether 
the victory of Communism is possible in these countries regardless of their degree 
of industrial development. According to Marx, such a victory is possible only in 
highly industrialized countries. Lenin’s view was that it is possible, not necessarily 
in highly industrialized countries, but in the “weakest link” of imperialism, but 
even according to him this “link” must display an average degree of industrial 
development. Lenin even stressed that Communism cannot be victorious, for 
example, in Africa. Now, however, the new program sweeps these considerations 
aside, declaring: “In all countries, irrespective of the level of their economic 
development, the extent of their territory and size of population, real progress 
can be assured only by way of socialism.” 1? 





8 Tbid., p. 41. 
® Ibid., p. 38. 
10 Thid. 
11 Thid., p. 39, 
12 Ibid., p. 20. 


The program compares the “great successes” of socialism in the USSR with 
the failures of capitalism in the West and offers the underdeveloped countries 
the choice between these two camps. If Communism be chosen, it says, a backward 
country will be transformed into an industrial one within the lifetime of one 
generation; “with the present balance of power in the world arena and the real 
opportunity of support from the world system of socialism, the peoples of the 
former colonies can decide this question in their own interests.”15 If the former 
colonies do not accept a Communist regime willingly, the program envisages its 
forcible imposition upon them through the establishment of “national democra- 
cies” as the prototype of “people’s democracies.” With this aim in view, the 
Communist parties in these countries would have to gather round them all 
discontented elements and merge them into a “national front” irrespective of 
their political or ideological convictions. On their road to power, the Communists 
_ would treat these elements as “progressive and patriotic forces.” 


Ignoring the strifes within the Communist camp—between the USSR and 
China, the USSR and Albania, the “socialist camp” and Yugoslavia—, the program 
refers to growing disagreements among the members of the Atlantic alliance, 
which it describes as “pregnant with conflict.”14 Here there emerges the constant 
aim of Soviet foreign policy—that of systematically using every means to divide 
each of the Western powers from the others and all of them from the United 
States and, above all, separating Germany from the Western defensive alliance 
in order to achieve the final goal of bolshevizing Europe without a single shot. 
The chief obstacle to this policy is the USA, which accordingly becomes the chief 
butt of the program’s propaganda attacks. 


Of the general theoretical problems involved in the “building of Commun- 
ism,” two deserve particular attention: (1) civic liberties under Communism, 
and (2) the fate of the dictatorship. 

Lenin’s program of 1919 treated the establishment of a dictatorship and the 
deprivation of civic liberties as extraordinary measures of a temporary nature: 
it promised that as soon as the circumstances which made the dictatorship 
necessary disappeared, the dictatorship itself and the deprivation of civic liberties 
would also vanish: 


The deprivation of political rights and all limitations whatsoever on freedom are 
necessary exclusively as temporary measures in the fight against the attempt of the 
exploiters to defend and restore their privileges. As the objective possibility of man’s 
exploitation of man disappears, so the need for these temporary measures will 
disappear and the Party will work for their reduction and final abolition.1® 


At first glance, the new program’s reply to the question that naturally arises 
from this early promise is completely unexpected: “The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat has fulfilled its historical mission and from the standpoint of the tasks of 





13 Tbid., pp. 49—50. 
14 Ibid., p. 32. 
15 KPSS y rezolyutsiyakh ..., Part I, p. 414. 
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internal development has ceased to be necessary in the USSR.” 18 This, however, 
is followed by a remark which nullifies the effect of this surprising statement: 
“The working class plays its leading part also during the period of large-scale 
Communist construction.” In addition, the program makes the point, hitherto 
unknown in Marxist-Leninist theory, that “the period of large-scale Communist 
construction is characterized by a continued growth in the role and importance 
of the Communist Party as the leading and guiding force in Soviet society.” 17 


The 1919 program stated that the compulsory recruitment of members of 
Soviets for certain work in the government of the state, the gradual mobilization 
of all workers for the work of state administration, the simplification of this 
administration and the improvement of the workers’ cultural level would lead 
to the abolition of the state’s power.1® This is rejected by the new program, which 
adopts that essential feature of Stalinism—the doctrine that the state and Party 
apparatus have a part to play under “socialism” and “Communism.” Even before 
the war, Stalin declared Marx’s, Engels’s and Lenin’s theory of the withering 
away of the state under socialism to be unfounded, and developed a complete 
system of government in which the Soviets and the Party were reduced to 
nonentities while the real power of the regime went to the Party apparatus and the 
political police. This was based on the new “dialectical” law of the withering 
away of the state, which Stalin formulated thus: “The withering away of the 
state will come, not through a weakening of the power of the state, but through 
its being strengthened to the maximum.’’?® 


Stalin promised that the state would wither away when Communism had con- 
quered throughout the world. The new program repeats this view: “For the com- 
plete withering away of the state, it is essential... to resolve finally the conflicts 
between capitalism and Communism in the international arena in favor of Com- 
munism,” 20 


The program makes no mention of softening the dictatorship, of restoring 
civic or even spiritual liberties; it speaks only of the growing importance of state 
and Party. Khrushchev gave a firm warning to the champions of the withering 
away of the state when he said: “Those who ate counting upon a softening 
of the general order in our state are destined for a bitter disappointment.” 31 


In other words, the regime established by Stalin is the eternal ideal for Com- 
mounism: under this regime, things may be modernized, the apparatus reformed, 
the organs of government renamed, functions transferred from one agency to 
another, administration centralized or decentralized; only one thing is impossible 
—the transfer of power from the Party to the people. And so the Party will continue 
to rule the people even under “Communism” ; indeed, as the program stresses, its 





16 Programma KPSS, p. 101. 

17 Thid., p. 137. 

18 KPSS p rezolyutsiyakh ..., Part I, p. 416. 

19 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1952, p. 429. 
20 Programma KPSS, p. 111. 

21 Prayda, October 19, 1961, p. 7. 
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importance will be enhanced at the expense of every other section of the commu- 
nity. Yet the program cynically describes this future social order as one under 
which Peace, Work, Freedom, Equality and Happiness will rule. 


* 


There is no need to consider in detail most of the changes introduced into the 
Party Statutes, since they are of a purely technical nature. The last Stalinist version 
of the Statutes was adopted at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 after being 
' presented by Khrushchev, and all the main principles contained therein have now 
been retained. The only change that warrants attention is that which concerns the 
partial “renewal” of the membership of Party organs at regular congresses, con- 
ferences and plenary sessions. This has already been discussed in these columns. ?2 
© Al that need be said here is that it is the surest as well as the most legal way of 
ensuring a systematic purge of the lower Party organs by the higher. It is sig- 
nificant that it hardly affects the Party Central Committee or its First Secretary 
and his closest associates. The program states that in renewing the Party leader- 
ship an exception has to be made for “‘prominent figures,” thus “ensuring the 
heredity of the leadership.” ?3 


When commenting on this point at the Party Congress, Khrushchev drew 
attention to the need for maintaining the “‘continuity of the succession” to senior 
posts in the Party apparatus, saying that it was demanded by the “interests of the 
cause.” 24 Jt goes without saying that it is the Central Committee’s First Secretary 
and his close colleagues who will decide who is “prominent” at the highest level, 
who is to be removed from the Central Committee Presidium and leading Party 
organs at the republic and oblast level, just as the central committee apparatuses 
of the Union republic Communist parties will determine the fate of Party officials 
at the city and raion levels. By this new measure, which not even Stalin thought 
of, Khrushchev has put all leading officials in Party and state under the direct 
control, legalized by the Party program, of the Party apparatus, thereby strengthen- 
ing the dictatorship of the Party and at the same time increasing the prospects 
of promotion for Party career men. Under Stalin, they were “elected” for life, 
though they might be carried off to a premature demise by the “hot” purges; 
now they will have to change places with their junior colleagues, with the chance 
of recovering their old positions provided they show the appropriate zeal and 
subservience to the Party. 


* 


None of the earlier Party congresses had been so carefully organized as the 
last one, the Twenty-Second Congress. Its 4,813 delegates showed the following 
unusual features: (1) the predominance of Party members of relatively junior 





22 See Herman Akhminov, “The ‘Permanent Purge’ in the New Party Program,” Bulletin, 1961, 
No. 10, pp. 32—43. 

23 Programma KPSS, p. 139. 

a4 Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 10. 
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standing (41.5 percent had joined the Party after World War II and about 19 percent 
even after the Twentieth Congress); (2) their youth (about 40 percent were under 
40 years of age); (3) the high proportion of workers (22.3 percent) and collective 
farmers (10.6 percent); (4) the high proportion of women (22.3 percent); and (5) 
the predominance, among Party and governmental officials, of those representing 
the raion level (of 1,727 delegates who were Party and governmental officials, 
50.2 percent were at the raion level, 37.2 percent at the republic, oblast and krai 
levels and only 6.3 percent were from the “center”). This last feature was not, 
of course, fortuitous: the predominance of officials from the lower levels enhanced 
the expectations of unanimity when voting on certain resolutions at the Congress, 
particularly those concerning further disclosures of Stalin’s crimes and the 
question of dealing with the Molotov—Malenkov—Kaganovich group. 


As to the other features, they were created only for appearances’ sake: the 
young Communists, the workers, the women and the collective farmers metely 
served to create the impression that the Congress was a meeting of delegates 
from the people, and exercised no real influence on the trend or issue of events 
there. The proceedings were more or less controlled by the professional Party 
officials, represented by 1,213 delegates, who were backed by other sections of 
the bureaucracy—governmental officials (495 delegates), the trade unions and the 
Komsomol (128 delegates), economic administrators (1,091 delegates from 
industry and 365 from agriculture), cultural institutions (424 delegates) and the 
armed services (350 delegates). 


Until the Twentieth Party Congress, the Party recruited new members 
chiefly in the RSFSR, so that the proportion of Party members to the population 
was higher in predominantly Russian regions than elesewhere. Later, the Central 
Committee appreciably stepped up recruitment in other republics, so that between 
1956 and 1960 membership grew ata rate almost twice as great in these republics 
as in the RSFSR. The rate of increase in the non-Russian areas was, moreover, 
extremely uneven, being particularly high in Kazakhstan, Belorussia, the Ukraine 
and Uzbekistan, where the rise in membership during these years was respectively 
19.7 percent, 28.7 percent, 36.1 percent and 46.9 percent. In the other republics, 
it varied between 5.6 and 13.7 percent. During this period, the percentage of 
Party members among the total population in the Union republics varied from 
one republic to another: in Georgia, it was higher (5.1 percent) than in the RSFSR 
(5.0 percent), but in the Ukraine it was much lower (3.3 percent) than in the RSFSR 
and even than in the USSR as a whole (4.2 percent); in Uzbekistan and Moldavia 
it was 2.5 and 1.9 percent respectively.?5 


It was the aim of the Central Committee to bring these percentages up to that 
of the RSFSR. According to data of the Credentials Commission, the nine months 
of 1961 immediately preceding the Congress saw a campaign, snipe in 
the Party’s history, for the recruitment of new members: 





33 See Problems of Soviet Internal Policy : A Symposium of the Institute for ths Study of ibe USSR, Munich, 
1960, p. 18. 
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Total Members tage of Total Population 
January 1960 October 1961 Figures New Total 1960 1961 
Ukraine ..........005, 1,388,000 1,566,000 178,000 11.3 3.3 3.6 
Kazakhstan ........... 319,000 374,000 55,000 14.7 3.4 3.6 
Belorussia ............ 203,000 282,000 79,000 28.0 2.5 3.4 
Uzbekistan............ 203,000 244,000 41,000 16.8 2.5 2.8 
Georgia oo... cece eee 209,000 236,000 27,000 11.4 5.1 5.6 
Azerbaidzhan ......... 144,000 178,000 34,000 ` 14.4 3.9 4.4 
Armenia ............. 80,000 94,000 14,000 14.9 4.5 4.9 
Latvia .........0. one 66,000 90,000 24,000 26.7 3.2 4.2 
Lithuania ............ 54,000 72,000 18,000 25.0 2.0 2,5 
Kirghizia .........00.. 62,000 70,000 8,000 11.4 3.0 3.6 
Moldavia ..........00. 54,000 68,000 14,000 20.6 1.9 2.2 
Turkmenia.........,.. 45,000 60,000 15,000 25.0 30 3.6 
Tadzhikistan .......... 48,000 56,000 8,000 14.3 2.4 2.6 
EStOMG iy Geek eee ee 45,000 50,000 5,000 100 3.8 4.1 
Tol 5ocesscucees 2,920,000 3,440,000 520,000 14.3 3.1 3.5 
RSFSR........00. 5,843,000 6,306,000 463,000 7.3 5.0 5.2 
Total ............ 8,763,000* 9,746,000 983,000 103 4.2 4.5 


* According to Partiomys sien (1960, No. 5, p. 11), there were 8,017,000 Party members and 691,000]candidate members as of 
Janmary 1, 1960, making a total of 8,708,000. (The second of these two figures was given tacorrectly in Ballen, 1960, No. 5, pe 44.) 


SOURCES: For membership as of January 1960: Pravda Ukrainy, February 17, 1960, p. 6; Kazakbstanskaya 
' pravda, March 11, 1960, p. 7; Sovetskaya Belorussiya, February 18, 1960, p. 6; Pravda Vostoka, March 11, 1960, 
. 7, Zarya Vostoka, January 26, 1960, p. 5; Bakinsky rabochy, March 17, 1960, p. 6; Kommunist Armeni, 
P AR 12, 1960, p. 6; Sovetskaya Latviya, February 18, 1960, p. 2; Sovetskaya Litoa, March 2, 1960, p. 3; 
Sovetskaya Kirgixiya, February 1960, p. 5; Sovetskaya Moldaviya, January 29, 1960, 2: 5; Turkmenskaya 
iskra, February 17, 1960, p. 5; Kommunist Tadzlikirtsna, ebraary 5, 1960, p. 5; Sovetskaya Estoniya, February 17, 
1960, p. 5. 
The membership as of October 1961 has been calculated on the basis that each delegate to the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress represented 2,000 Party members (see Tidow’s speech, Pravda, October 22, 1961). 


On the basis of these figures, the following points may be noted: 


1. The years 1960-61 were marked by a mass campaign for recruitment: 
whereas one-and-a-half million new members were registered in 1956-59, the 
number registered in 1960 and the first nine months of 1961 was one million. 
Naturally, such a sudden increase was artificially stimulated, whole groups of 
people, especially from the Komsomol, being registered without much attention 
being paid to the ideological side of the matter. One is reminded of the mass 
recruitments during the war under Stalin, when platoons and companies were 
taken into the Party for propaganda purposes. 

2. The trend toward recruitment of new members in the non-Russian repub- 
lics rather than in the RSFSR continued: in the latter, the proportion of new 
members in the total membership as of October 1961 was 7.3, whereas in the 
former it was twice as high—14.3 percent. 

3. The trend to equalize the proportion of Party members to the total popula- 
tion in the various republics also continues: several of the non-Russian republics 
ate approaching the all-Union level of 4.5 percent; Armenia has surpassed it, 
while Georgia remains as before above the level of the RSFSR with 5.61 percent. 

4, Four republics are a long way behind the RSFSR and also the all-Union 
level as regards the proportion of Party members to the total population—Tadzhi- 
kistan, Moldavia, Lithuania and Uzbekistan. 
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It may be assumed that the trend toward equalizing this proportion in the 
various Union republics will continue in the future. 

Another feature of the Congress is also of considerable interest. The Congress 
and subsequently the Central Committee Presidium adopted a resolution on 
regulating the social makeup of the Party in such a way as to admit appreciably 
larger numbers of workers and collective farmers. The Central Committee appears 
to have recalled Lenin’s requirement that the Communist Party, as a “workers’ 
party,” contain a preponderance of workers, but this requirement was nevertheless 
not observed: even after the accelerated recruitment of new members, the Party 
remains what it was before the recent congress—a party of the state bureaucracy. 
The proportion of delegates representing the economic administration showed 
an especial increase: on January 1, 1956, the number of specialists with a higher 
or secondary special education was 1,877,773,*#® and on July 1, 1961, it was 
3,076,237, Although, according to Khrushchev, 63.4 percent of the new members 
were workers and peasants and 36.6 percent white-collar workers,*” two-thirds 
of the latter group consisted of engineers and agronomists. 

If one bears in mind that Party statistics designate as “workers” master 
craftsmen and teamleaders and as “collective farmers” the chairmen of collective 
farms and brigade leaders, it is not difficult to imagine the social status of those 
newly admitted into the Party and of the Party as a whole. It is then not surprising 
to find that the Central Committee did not reveal even at the recent congress its 
long-guarded secret concerning the Party’s social makeup. Publishing such in- 
formation would mean announcing to the world that the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is a party, not of workers and peasants, but of bureaucrats—Party 
officials as the “leading and guiding force,” and governmental and economic 
officials as a force backing them up. It has, in fact, become a party of careerists. 
It is possible to rise to the highest positions on the Soviet social ladder only if one 
possesses a Party ticket as well as a professional qualification. Khrushchev was 
truly expressing the spirit predominant in the Party when he remarked, “In time, 
we shall have no need to divide Party members into workers, collective farmers 
and white-collar workers...28 In fact, the need does not exist even now. 


Total ——Numbers Purged —— 
Members Absolute Percentage 
Raion and City Party Committees ......... 280,000 112,000 40.00 
Oblast and Krai Party Committees and 
Central Committees of the Union Republics 20,000 9,000 45.00 
Central Auditing Commission ............. 63 32 50.78 
All-Union Central Committee: 
EM DENS ci Sernaa tne eau dea ek ued eds 133 67 50.37 
Candidate Members ......ccssecseseese 122 65 53.78 


SOURCES: XX mrs Kosewewasticheshos pirin Sseetshegs Soyaxs Stenograficherty oichet (The Twentieth Congress. of the Com- 
muust Party of the Soviet Unton” Se Record), Vol. II, Moscow, 1956. pp. 500—504; Partnneyt xbrxa, 1957, No. 20, 
D22, and 1900, Now 13; p.12: Prams, Oc 23, 1961, p 5. 


98K sead Komemsunisticheskoi partii Sovatskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchst (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: Stenographic Record), Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, p. 237. 

3? Pravda, October 18, 1961. 

28 Thid. 
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The period between the Twentieth and the T'wenty-Second Congresses was 
marked by a large-scale bloodless purge of officials in high places in the Party, 
the governmental apparatus and economic administration. Those that remain 
are Khrushchev’s followers not from fear but by conviction, although they do 
not attempt to assert any independent views. ‘The results of this purge in the Party 
apparatus during the last two years are interesting (see table on previous page). 


It will be observed that the purge becomes more extensive at the higher 
levels. Those removed from the higher Party agencies included the most promi- 
nent Party bureaucrats of the Stalin era. The composition of the All-Union 
Party Central Committee has now been increased from 133 to 175 members 
and from 122 to 155 candidate members. Of its present members and candidate 
members, only about 37 percent remain from before the Congress: the rest are 
young and inexperienced persons obliged to Khrushchev for their career, persons 
who will be obedient tools in his hands when any measures have to be approved 
for action. 


On the basis of the desultory information available, it would seem that the 
higher Party apparatus continues to avoid the principle of proportional represen- 
tation of the various strata of Soviet society which is more or less observed in the 
elections to the Soviets, although an effort is made to ensure that all these strata 
are represented to some extent. The absolute majority in the higher Party agencies 
belongs to the professional Party officials—all the first and second secretaries of the 
republic central committees, first secretaries of most of the oblast Party committees 
and leading officials in the Central Committee’s apparatus figure either as members 
or candidate members of the Central Committee or belong to the Central Auditing 
Commission. Next comes the government bureaucracy and economic administra- 
tion—chiefly from the provinces. Finally, the Party organization of the Union of 
Writers is represented on an unprecedented scale, with Sholokhov, Korneichuk 
and Tvardovsky for the liberal-opportunist group and Surkov, Kochetov and 
Gribachev for the hardened dogmatists. 


Among those excluded from the Central Committee is an important group of 
ideologists who played a leading part in creating the cult of Stalin in the social 
sciences: these are Yudin, former Ambassador to China, Mitin, chief editor of 
Voprosy filosofii, Konstantinov, chief editor of Kommunist, Palgunov, former 
Director General of TASS, and Gubin, former chief editor of Jzvestia. Another mem- 
ber of the same group, Pospelov, Director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
while remaining a Central Committee member, has lost his place as candidate mem- 
ber of the Central Committee Presidium; Suslov remains Presidium member and 
Secretary of the Central Committee, while Lichev has even been promoted, having 
been made a Central Committee secretary. The philosopher Fedoseev, who was in 
disfavor with Stalin, has now been admitted member of the Central Committee. 

According to the Party Statutes, the senior body within the Central Committee 
is its Presidium; in fact, however, it is the Secretariat. This is borne out, not only 
by the entire history of the Stalin period, but more recently by the Secretariat’s 
defeat of the ‘“‘anti-Party”—i.e., anti-Khrushchev—Presidium. The care with which 
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Khrushchev selects candidates for places in his Secretariat is, therefore, not 
surprising: all five new secretaries of the Central Committee were prominent at 
the Congress as constituting that group which most insistently and consistently 
spoke against Stalin and the “anti-Party group.” One feature of the Secretariat 
is the fact that four of its nine members—Suslov, Kuusinen, [ichev and Ponomatev 
~ate ideologists. Another is that six of the nine~Khrushchev, Suslov, Kuusinen, 
Llichev, Ponomarev and Shelepin—have occupied leading positions in the legal 
or illegal international Communist movement. Neither the defense minister nor the 
foreign minister belongs to any of the leading bodies within the Central Com- 
mittee: this serves to increase their dependence upon the First Secretary. 


The Presidium of the Central Committee comprises seven Party officials— 
Khrushchev, Kozlov, Voronov, Suslov, Kuusinen, Shvernik and Podgorny~and 
four governmental officials-Mikoyan, Polyansky, Kosygin and Brezhnev. The 
latter four do not include a single minister, only Khrushchev’s deputies in the 
governmént and the nominal head of state. The present composition of the 
Presidium is evidently designed to ensure the dominating influence of the Party 
officials and its subordination to the Secretariat in order to avoid a repetition of 
the events connected with the old Presidium after the Twentieth Party Congress. 
The increased strength of the Secretariat, on the other hand, signifies a strength- 
ening of the senior Party apparatus’s control over both Party and state. The 
Central Auditing Commission has neither practical nor political significance: it 
exists merely to satisfy the amour-propre of those who were not elected to the 
Central Committee. Its chairman is for the first time a woman—Muraveva. 


sk 


The chief political importance of the Twenty-Second Party Congress lies not 
so much in its acceptance of the new Program as in the fact that it served as a 
continuation of the Twentieth Congress in revealing the crimes of Stalin and his 
closest associates—Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and Voroshilov. What 
Khrushchev reported in secret session to the Twentieth Congress on Stalin’s 
crimes he now presented in public session to the world as the joint crimes of 
Stalin and the latter’s Politburo, excepting only two persons—himself and Mikoyan. 

Khrushchev and his new brothers-in-arms Shelepin, Serdyuk, Podgorny, 
Polyansky, Shvernik and Rodionov, in their speeches before the Congress, spoke 
openly, for the first time in the USSR, of astonishing events and documents 
concerning the large-scale destruction of Party and state “cadres” during the 
“Great Purge,” and described how tens of thousands of Party and state officials 
and their wives were sentenced by groups to be shot on the basis of lists drawn 
up by the NK VD and signed by Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov and 
others. Thus, whereas at the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev laid all the blame 
for these repressive measures on Stalin alone and represented him as having acted 
entirely on his own, at the T'wenty-Second Congress he made it known that these 
crimes were the joint actions of all five men. He also let it be known that the 
unmasking of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress had been carried out in face of 
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opposition from the other four.?? This stand was followed by all the leading 
speakers at the recent Congress. In general, one has to admit that the man respon- 
sible for “producing” the Twenty-Second Congress performed a brilliant mise- 
en-scéne in working up the Party’s indignation at the crimes of its former leaders. 


From the speeches of Khrushchev and his New Guard, three logical conclu- 
sions were to be drawn: (1) the Molotov group must be excluded from the Party; 
(2) they must be tried in court on a charge of organizing the mass murder of 
innocent people; and (3) Stalin must be publicly declared a criminal and his body 
removed from Lenin’s mausoleum. With regard to the first two points, the 
Congress merely approved the Central Committee’s resolution on “‘the unmasking 
and ideological rout of the anti-Party group.” 3° With regard to the third, Stalin’s 
coffin was removed from Lenin’s mausoleum and buried alongside other Com- 
munist leaders under the Kremlin walls. 


It may be supposed, however, that Khrushchev has not yet said his last word 
on the subject of Stalin and the Molotov group. It may well be that he has already 
made preparations for a trial of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov. Abandoning 
all reference to such theories as the “cult of the individual,” Podgorny declared: 


In their speeches, delegates to our congress have quoted much supplementary 
evidence on the crimes committed by Stalin and also Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov, who abused their authority and organized violent measures against many 
persons, including prominent men in our Party and state who were unacceptable 
to them and members of the Party and governmental akfty.*} 


Moreover, the resolution adopted by the Congress on the removal of Stalin’s 
coffin from the mausoleum implies criminal charges as well as a Party condem- 
nation. The resolution declared it “inexpedient” to allow the coffin to remain in 
the mausoleum since 


... Stalin’s serious violations of Lenin’s precepts, his abuse of power, large- 
scale repression of honest Soviet people and other actions during the period of the 
cult of the individual make it impossible to leave the coffin containing his body in 
the Mausoleum of V. I. Lenin.?? 


Khrushchev and Serdyuk reported to the Congress the findings of the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the murder of Kirov, and left no doubt that this investigation 
was linked with the crimes of Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov.®* 


The disclosure of Stalin’s crimes should be considered under two aspects: 
the aim of the leaders of the Central Committee to strengthen the position of the 
Khrushchev group, and the consequences which such disclosures are likely to 
have in the country as a whole—the mitigation of fear, the awakening of the 
people’s civic consciousness and a critical attitude to the regime. 





29 Thid, 

30 Thid., November 1, 1961. 
31 Tbid., October 31, 1961. 
32 bid. 

33 Ibid. 
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In leveling accusations of terrorism against the leaders of Stalin’s day, Khrush- 
chev is playing a dangerous game. His assertion that he is disclosing Stalin’s 
crimes in order that they shall not be repeated and that a guarantee of this is 
provided by the new Party Statutes is a groundless one.. The mass inquisition 
under Stalin began only a few months after the present Constitution of the 
USSR, “the most democratic constitution in the world,” had been adopted. 
Article 127 of this Constitution states: “Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed 
personal inviolability. No one can be subjected to arrest except by the decision 
of a court or with the sanction of the public prosecutor.” 34 Nevertheless, without 
any court orders or sanctions from the public prosecutor, the authorities arrested 
in 1936—38 as many as five million Soviet citizens, and tens of thousands of 
them were shot in various parts of the country because their names figured on 
lists compiled on the basis of sentences passed in absentia by republic and oblast 
“three-man commissions” of the NK VD. What guarantee is there that Khrush- 
chev’s. Party Statutes will prove a more effective protection against arbitrary 
rule than Stalin’s Constitution? The only real protection would be to recognize 
the primary civic rights of every citizen, to set up a rule of law in the country. 

Various answers could be given to the question, what prompted this second 
uomasking of Stalin and the move to call his chief associates to account, but the 
most important of them would.appear to be the following. The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is at present riddled with various groups potentially 
opposed to Khrushchev’s leadership, as a natural result of the far-reaching, 
although as yet bloodless, purges which the latter has carried out in the country’s 
ruling class. These purges have affected the Party bureaucracy, the economic 
administration, the governmental apparatus, the security services and some of the 
generals. During Stalin’s purges, the victims were not only removed from their 
posts but were physically liquidated to prevent their fermenting discontent and 
discord. Khrushchev, while removing his victims—not always particularly cere- 
moniously—from their posts, has not expelled them from the Party but instead 
has demoted them to lesser posts or even retired them on a pension. These 
malcontents, formerly in high positions under Stalin, Malenkov and Molotov and 
now maltreated by Khrushchev, are dreaming of restoring the “collective 
leadership”; they regard Khrushchev as a usurper who by means of his own 
supporters has dispersed the majority of the Central Committee Presidium which 
removed him from his post as Party First Secretary: The “oppositionists’” dreams 
of restoring the “collective leadership” are borne out by Molotovw’s activity, 
referred to at the Congress, in criticizing Khrushchev’s draft of the Party Program 
as “opportunist, anti-Revolutionary and pacifist.” 

All this convinced Khrushchev that so long as the other former members of 
the “collective leadership” remain within the Party those Party members whom 
he has removed from office will continue to look up to them as “stars.” Khrush- 





4 Konstitutsiya (Osmosnot zakon) SSSR; Konstitutsti (Osnounye zakony) Soynznykh Sovetskikh Sotsia-~ 
listicheskikh Respublik (The Constitution of the USSR; the Constitutions of the Union Soviet Socialist 
Republics), Moscow, 1956, p. 29. 
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chev drew attention to this when, addressing the Congress, he remarked that the 
Molotov group was experiencing 


... something similar to what in astronomy is known as the light of extinguished 
stars. Situated at a very great distance [from the Earth], certain stars continue, as 
it were, to shine although in fact they were long ago extinguished.%§ 


These “stars” have apparently not ceased to shine for the potential opposition, 
but Khrushchev has evidently decided to extinguish them. The Party purge is 
accordingly threatening to adopt Stalinist methods of expulsion from the Party 
and physical liquidation. The fundamental contradiction in Khrushchev’s actions 
lies in the fact that while condemning Stalin he is being obliged to govern the 
country by Stalin’s methods. Stalin was powerful by virtue, not of his “cult,” 
but of his methods. The “cult” of Stalin has been denounced, but his methods 
remain untouched. 


35 Prasda, October 18, 1961, p. 9. 
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Latin America in the Danger Zone 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


It is only since Castro’s revolution has been taking a course calculated to 
bring it ever nearer the Fastern bloc that it has become clear how inadequate the 
geographical proximity of the United States is on its own to prevent a radical 
swing to the left in the countries of Latin America. The truth of this fact was 
underlined when the USA in August of this year launched its twenty-thousand- 
million-dollar program at the conference at Punta del Este~admittedly to promote 
agricultural, social and industrial reforms, but under the banner ofanti-Communism 
and anti-Castroism. 


The urgency of the Latin American problem is made particularly clear in an 
article by Dr. Prebisch, head of the United Nations Economic Commission. for 
Latin America. Dr. Prebisch points out that the present population of Latin 
America—around 200 million—may well increase within the next forty years to 
600 million, and gives a warning that, in the absence of taxation and land reforms, 
the United States economic aid that is envisaged may only accentuate differences 
in income. Dr. Prebisch expresses no objection to the cooperation of foreign 
enterprises in promoting the development of these countries, since such cooper- 
ation is especially important for the dissemination of technical knowledge, but 
calls for increased savings in order to raise the amount of capital coming from 
domestic sources. This is, however, only possible provided there is a rapid 
rise in the average income. At present, according to his data, this amounts to 
only 200 US dollars a year and is increasing at a yearly rate of less than one 
percent. He therefore proposes that the main object of development work in 
these areas should be to develop local skills and natural resources within the 
framework of a privately-owned economy and on the basis of personal initiative. 
This adherence to the idea of a privately-owned economy is not, however, 
dogmatic. Dr. Prebisch expresses the conviction that a /aissez-faire policy could 
not be relied upon to provide a solution for long-term construction problems 
and that a certain degree of state planning is indispensable. 


in contrast to this sober attempt to analyze the situation, Communist literature 
on the same subject concentrates upon the task of proving that only a solution 
along Communist lines is thinkable. First Secretary of the Uruguayan Communist 
Party Rodney Arismendi wrote recently in Kommunist : 


In general, Latin America is characterized by a predominance of rural popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the proportion of city dwellers already exceeds 40 percent. In 
certain countries, even more than half the total population lives in the cities... 


1 Patroleum Press Service, London, September 1961, p. 351. 
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The existence in Latin America of over 12 million industrial and transport 
workers, concentrated for the most part in the large cities and in the majority of 
cases employed at enterprises with more than a thousand workers, is of enormous 
social and political importance... 

Despite the rapid growth of capitalism, the Latin American states remain in the 
position of economically underdeveloped dependent countries. This conclusion is 
confirmed by a number of facts. 


First, the Latin American countries are agrarian countries or only producers of 
raw materials and fuel.... Moreover, a large part of our supplies of raw materials 
and minerals is in the hands of the imperialist monopolies. 


Second, in the Latin American countries latifundism still occupies an exceptionally 
strong position. In Argentina, 40 percent of the agricultural land (72 million 
hectares) belongs to just over five thousand owners, each of whom has over five 
thousand hectares. In Brazil, 8 percent of the landowners are masters of three- 
quarters of the taxable [ssenzovoi] land... 


Third, the imperialist monopolies are taking possession of a considerable part 
of the national income in the form of profits, interest and as a result of unequivalent 
exchange... 


Fourth, ...it is extremely difficult to satisfy the production requirements or 
renew industrial equipment for the Latin American countries, since their foreign 
trade balance shows a deficit, their supplies of gold and foreign currency are waning, 
and world prices of raw materials and semifinished goods are regularly jalling.? 


Arismendi refuses to recognize any other course than that of revolution in 


the strictly Communist sense as capable of leading to a solution of these problems: 


In the latter question [the peasant question], the struggle concerns two courses 
of development which were classically analyzed by V. I. Lenin: whether one should 
take the painful capitalist road of reforming the large landed estates or the revolution- 
ary road of radical agrarian reform. Only the proletariat is capable of decisively 
implementing the second course, by combining the peasant question with the tasks 
of the national revolution. Such a combination is the foundation of a lasting alliance 
between the workers and the peasants, a guarantee of the victory of the democratic 
national-liberation revolution. This is well formulated in the Declaration of the 
Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow.. .8 


In view of Arismendi’s associating himself with the Moscow Declaration, it 


is not surprising that for him the mobilization of the Latin American peoples 
against the United States is more important even than the social revolution. 
He writes: 


The organic unity of the Latin American revolution is above all due to the fact 
that the main enemy of all countries of the continent is American imperialism. 

American capital investments in Latin America are more than 12,000,000,000 
dollars, i.e., 36 percent of all the capital exported from the USA. About one third of 





` 


2 Kommunist, 1961, No. 5, pp. 75—77. 
3 Ibid., p. 82. 
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the external trade of the United States falls to Latin America. The financtal oligarchy 
of the USA receives from our countries from 30 to 70 percent of various kinds of 
strategic raw materials.* 


If these figures are correct, they demonstrate the enormous importance of 
the 20,000-million-dollar program, which earmarks a sum almost twice as high 
as the previous total of US investments in Latin America. When Arismendi 
gave these figures, this program had not yet been made public, and he gave 
them only in order to incite the Latin American peoples against “United States 
imperialism.” The choice of these data is not objective. It is, of course, true 
that the USA imports certain important raw materials from Latin America, in 
particular, petroleum from Venezuela and copper from Chile; but it should not 
be forgotten that the USA is itself the biggest producer of petroleum and copper 
in the world and that a partnership in this field is more important, from a purely 
economic point of view, for Venezuela and Chile than for the United States. 


In 1958, the USA produced 995,000 tons of copper and consumed 1,123,000 
tons, i.e., 28.9 and 33.9 percent respectively of the world output, while Chile 
produced 435,000 tons, or 13.1 percent of the world output.® The relation of 
the US economy to the petroleum output of the Caribbean area, which in 1960 
was no less than 165.14 million tons, or 15.7 percent of the world output, is 
similar. In the same year, Venezuela’s contribution was 151 million tons, that 
of the USSR 147 million tons, and that of the USA 345 million tons.® For Vene- 
zuela, the USA, owing to its large amount of motor traffic, was a large customer, 
importing 90 million tons of petroleum, while the Soviet Union, where motor 
traffic is still on a modest scale, has for several years been increasing its petroleum 
exports to a number of countries, thus providing sharp competition with Vene- 
zuela. In 1958, the USSR delivered 940,000 tons and in 1959, 650,000 tons of 
petroleum to Argentina at the dumping price of 11.00 dollars a ton.? This was 
the first time that Soviet petroleum invaded one of Venezuela’s natural markets. 
In 1960, the USSR and Rumania deprived Venezuela completely of another 
market through the delivery of 2 million tons of petroleum to Cuba.® In the 
same year, Argentina ceased, like Venezuela, to be a dumping ground for Soviet 
petroleum when the discovery of oil on her own territory made her independent 
of imports. On the other hand, Brazil’s imports of oil from the Eastern bloc 
rose from 40,000 tons in 1959 to 140,000 tons in 1960, thus increasing the USSR’s 
competition with Venezuela.® 


When Arismendi reproaches the “capitalists” with conducting an “unequiv- 
alent exchange” with Latin America, it would be only too easy to reply by 
pointing to the USSR’s price policy toward the “people’s democracies.” It 





4 Ibid, p. 73. 

5 Whitaker's Almanack for 1960, London, 1960, p. 605. 
6 Petroleum Press Service, January 1961, p. 4. 

7 Ibid., September 1960, p. 330, and April 1961, p. 125. 
8 Ibid., April 1961, p. 125. 

* Thid. 
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should be remembered, however, that some important Latin American products 
are able to find a market only as a result of the high living standard in the United 
States. The USA, for example, purchases not only strategically important raw 
materials but also coffee, of which it purchased 1,096.6 million dollars’ worth, 
mainly from Brazil and Colombia, in 1959.10 It is not difficult to see why Aris- 
mendi gives no indication of the country that could take over this market. 
Brazil’s coffee harvest in 1960 has been estimated at 36 million bags. Soviet 
press agencies held up to the Brazilians the enticing prospect that the USSR 
would buy “about 20 million” bags of their coffee: in fact, in 1960 it purchased 
only 330,000 bags, or less than 1 percent of the total Brazilian coffee harvest. ™ 


These figures are enough to show that Communist propaganda is seriously 
distorting Latin America’s economic relations with the USSR and the USA. 
There is no doubt that it would be economically sounder for Chile to smelt her 
own copper ore and export the copper instead of the ore; indeed, the agriculture 
and industry of the Latin American countries in general should be modernized; — 
but it is pure demagogy of the Communists to suggest that these countries 
should refuse the economic aid offered by the USA and accept that of the Eastern 
bloc. At the conference in Punta del Este, the Cuban representative, Minister 
of Industry Guevara, explained his country’s refusal of American economic aid 
by stating that Cuba had found sufficient credit in the Eastern bloc.1# He omitted, 
however, to mention the fact that the USSR’s economic aid to Latin America 
is almost wholly concentrated on aid to the small country of Cuba: aid on any 
comparable scale to the whole of Latin America will be beyond the powers of 
the Soviet Union for a long time to come. 


In comparison with their volume of trade with the USA, that of the Latin 
American countries with the USSR is insignificant and shows no evidence of 
any general tendency to rise. While imports and exports between the USSR and 
countries of Asia and Africa have in general risen since 1955, trade with Latin 
America in the same period has fallen: 


Soviet Trade with Latin America, 1955—59 


\ (Dollars) 
Exports Imports Total 
DODD fica its 24,250,000 75,850,000 100,100,000 
19SC nou ss 21,975,000 48,875,000 61,850,000 
1957 oawied 4,800,000 86,050,000 90,850,000 
hls) eee ee 22,700,000 57,275,000 79,975,000 
15D eaves 27,075,000 55,275,000 82,325,000 


NOTE: The onginal amounts are in rubles, They have been converted to Amencan dollars at the rate of 4'1, 


SOURCE Evgeny Glovinsky, “Soviet Economie Expansion ta the Developing Countrtes,” Stores an (he Some? Union New Series, 
No 2, Munich, 1961, p. 175. 





10 WWhstaker’s Almanack for 1961, London, 1961, p. 817. 
11 Novoe sremya, 1960, No. 30, p. 18. 
13 Suddentsehe Zerting, Munich, August 26—27, 1961. 
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Trade of the Chief Latin-American Countries with the USA, 1959 


(Dollars) 
Percentage of Own Total 
Exports Imports Foreign Trade 
Argentina .... 230,600,000 126,300,000 17.8 
Brazil......... 406,200,000 629,300,000 38.9 
Chile ......... 136,800,000 212,100,000 38.3 
Colombia ..... 205,700,000 339,600,000 61.6 
Caba sutou 436,700,000 474,400,000 66.3 
Mexico ....... 731,000,000 437,100,000 66.3 
Peru... 121,900,000 118,900,000 37.9 
Venezuela..... 737,500,000 890,200,000 41.2 


SOURCE: Whstaker’s Almanach for 1961, London, 1961, p. 3. 


Since the total volume of the Latin American countries’ foreign trade in 
1959 was about 19,597,000,000 dollars,13 the proportion accounted for by the 
USSR was about 0.4 percent. 


Equally beyond comparison are the credits extended by the USSR and the 
USA to Latin America. While none of the twenty Latin American states is 
without US economic aid, until the end of 1960 only two had received credits 
from the USSR—Argentina (100 million dollars in 1958) and Cuba (100 million 
dollars in 1960).14 The most important Communist economic aid for Cuba, 
however, was provided by the notorious contracts concluded by various members 
of the Eastern bloc to purchase more than 1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar every 
year between 1961 and 1965. At the beginning of this year, the total of Soviet 
credits to Latin America was brought up to 350 million dollars by the provision 
of a credit of 150 million dollars to Bolivia.15 In contrast, the United States 
Export-Import Bank had furnished over ten times as much—##z., nearly 3,809 
million dollars—by June 1959, while gifts from the USA to the Latin American 
states in 1945-58 amounted to 985 million dollars,+® 


All these data make it clear that the Soviet economic offensive is still fairly 
insignificant as a means of exercising political influence in Latin America. Even 
the case of Cuba is no real exception, for it was not Soviet economic aid that 
presaged closer political relations between the two countries, but rather vice 
versa: first there arose a certain political rapprochement, and in recognition of 
political collaboration the USSR provided Cuba with economic aid on a scale 
which it is hardly likely to repeat in Latin America in the foreseeable future. 


It is not only Soviet economic aid that is as yet insignificant in Latin America: 
political activity—at least as represented by the Communist parties—is also fairly 
weak in this area. No one doubts that the popular masses of Latin America are 





13 Whitaker's Almanack for 1961, p. 605. 

14 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 4. 

15 TASS, January 4, 1961. 

10 H. Siegler (ed.), Problemstellung und Dokumentation der Entwicklungshilfe: V. Deutsch-Franzosische 
Konferenz, Bad Godesberg, 1960, pp. 65 and 70. 
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becoming more and more revolutionary-minded, but this revolutionary movement’ 
is not—or at any rate not yet—led by the Communist parties, which, so far from 
having mass organizations at their disposal, for the most part consist of small 
groups of party functionaries. This is admitted by Arismendi: 


... the main characteristic of the process now going on in Latin America may be 
seen in the active role taken in it by the broad masses. Here one point must be made 
clear: despite the fact that the army of millions of agricultural workers and peasants 
is already awake, the degree of its organization lags behind the tasks ot the day, 
and the alliance of the working class and the peasantry today is no more than a 
shoot that has just emerged from beneath the ground. . .17 


Although the Communist parties of Latin America are still very weak—-or 
rather, because they are weak, they are among Moscow’s most loyal supporters. 
At the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, Soviet-Chinese 
tensions and the dispute with Albania produced relatively little disturbance among 
the Latin American Communists. How little the Albanian dispute affected 
Moscow’s influence in Latin America is best made clear by comparing the attitude 
taken by the Asian parties. None of the Communist-ruled countries in Asia 
supported the Soviet attacks against the Albanian Communists: China opposed 
them, while North Vietnam and North Korea remained neutral. The Communist 
parties of India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Israel, Turkey and Japan also remained 
neutral, while those of Burma and Malaya approached the Chinese standpoint. 
In Asia, in fact, the Soviets were supported only by the Communists of Jordan, 
Iraq, the Lebanon, Iran and Syria, whereas among those of Latin America they 
received a powerful boost: eleven parties from Latin America took Moscow’s 
side—those of Chile, Bolivia, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, Peru, Panama, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and—an especial success for the Kremlin—Cuba, while 
one tended to take the Chinese view—that of Guadeloupe—and five remained 
neutral-those of Colombia, Martinique, Costa Rica, Salvador and the Dominican 
Republic. 


The danger comes, not from direct Soviet or Communist Chinese influences, 
not from the local Communist parties, but from social tensions caused byeconomic 
circumstances such as those mentioned at the beginning of this article, the low 
avetage income, the Castro myth, the continuing agrarian problem and the 
tenacious resistance of reactionary circles to attempts to carry through urgently 
necessary democtatic reforms. The weak Communist parties are looking for 
their chance mainly in the possibility of exploiting the resentment that in many 
countries of this region is very strong against the USA. Up till now, the Commu- 
nists’ main argument has been that put forward again by Arismendi: “The 
principal political line of American imperialism consists...in tying up its 
interests with those of the large estate owners and the corrupt haute bourgeoisie.” 18 





1? Kommunist, 1961, No. 5, pp. 83—84. 
18 Thid., p. 80. 
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The conference at Punta del Este and the stand openly taken by the United 
States government for reforms in Latin America are not working in the Com- 
munists’ interests, and the Communists will obviously attempt to throw doubts 
upon the motives behind American aid. They themselves, however, do not 
hesitate to ally themselves with reactionary circles in their struggle against the 
USA. Just as they have in the past supported several Latin American dictators, 
they will doubtless now find slogans which, in the name of “national sovereignty” 
or “non-interference,” sactifice the true interests of the people if Moscow’s 
foreign policy demands it. In the name of “anti-Yankeeism,” these parties were 
deeply engaged in the collaboration between Hitler and Stalin. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The New Party Program and the Problem of Distribution 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union may be said to have dispensed 
with a party program for most of the forty-four years that it has been in power 
at the head of the one of the largest states of the world, for the program adopted 
at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party of Bolsheviks on 
March 18—23, 1919, really related only to that brief stage in the development of 
the Soviet state which has gone down in history under the name of “war Com- 
munism.” Even at that time, a bold but unrealistic attempt was made to carry out 
certain principles of Communist distribution, including the replacement of trade 
by the Communist distribution of goods, the replacement of money by exchange 
tokens, and the abolition of taxes. Paragraph 13 of this program stated: 


As regards distribution, the task of the Soviet authorities at present consists 
in continuing to replace trade by the planned distribution of products on a nation- 
wide scale. The aim is to organize the entire population into a single network of 
consumers’ communes capable of distributing all essential products with the maxi- 
mum speed, regularity and economy and the minimum expenditure of labor by 
strictly centralizing the entire distributive machinery. 

Paragraph 15 stated in relation to money: 

During the first stage of the transition from capitalism to Communism, before 
Communist production and distribution of products is completely organized, the 
abolition of money appears impracticable. ... Relying on the nationalization of the 
banks, the Party aims at carrying through a number of measures which will extend 
the sphere of accounting without money and prepare the way for the abolition of 
money, viz., the compulsory keeping of accounts in the people’s bank, the introduc- 
tion of [personal] account books, the replacement of i by checks, rationing 
coupons with limited validity, etc.? 


Within two years, all these principles designed to prepare for a direct transition 
from capitalism to Communism had been thrown overboard. With the procla- 
mation of NEP on March 21, 1921, the Bolsheviks started building empirically the 
social and economic regime known to them as “socialism.” The process was 
conducted on the basis, not of a program previously worked out, but of resolutions 
and decisions adopted by Party organizations—congresses, conferences and 

plenary sessions of the Central Committee. 
' During Stalin’s lifetime, the question was raised at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress of revising the Party program. A committee headed by Stalin was 


1 KPSS v rexolyutsiyakh i rasheniyakh sexdov, konferentsit i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of 1ts Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Plenary Sessions), Part I, 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, pp. 425—~26. 

2 Ibid., p. 427. 
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elected for the purpose of presenting the draft of this revised version to the next 
Party congress; but when the Central Committee was entrusted at the Twentieth 
Congress with the preparation of a new draft of the.program, no mention was 
made of this committee. Only one of its members—Central Committee Secretary 
O. V. Kuusinen—had, indeed, retained his position within the Party. 

One can only guess what prompted Khrushchev and other Party leaders to 
carry through the decision to prepare a new program. The American writer 
Harry Schwartz suggests three main reasons: first, the new program, loudly 
proclaiming, as it does, the “inevitable ruin of capitalism,” is a tactical step in ‘the 
present international situation; second, the Soviet Communist Party wants to 
ensure its position as leader of the world Communist movement, a position 
threatened by the “left-wing Communism” of the Chinese on the one hand and 
by the “revisionism” of the Yugoslavs on the other; third, there is. the personal 
ambition of Khrushchev, a man already advanced in years, to go down in the 
history of the Communist movement as author of the Party’s third program.? To 
these three reasons, in our view, a fourth—perhaps the most important—should be 
` added. The population of the USSR and the satellite countries needed something 
more than the regular economic plans to prompt it to continue its efforts and 
accept further material privations: the people had to be shown that after these 
plans had been carried out the “gleaming summits of Communism” would really 
be revealed, that within the short space of twenty years “Soviet society will be 
on the threshold of realizing the principle of distribution according to needs” and 
that “the present generation of Soviet people will live under Communism.” 


As a result of the forty years’ building of’socialism in the USSR, no trace has 
been left of the basic principles of the 1919 Party program; there is also no 
mention of them in the new document. Despite the exalted tone of the new 
program and its generous promises of a happy life in a Communist society, its 
provisions relating to distribution during the next twenty years, during which a 
Communist regime is to be “built,” could hardly be less revolutionary. In 
general, the system of exchange and distribution established at the beginning of , 
the First Five-Year Plan is to be retained, including distribution according to the 
work done and such institutions as money, trade, the consumer’s freedom to 
_choose his purchases, khozyaistvenny raschet (the status of self-financing enterprises) 
and a national budget. During the next twenty years, the material incentive 
provided by distribution according to work done is to remain the basis of the 
worker-output relation. 

At the same time, the moral stimuli already in existence are to be strengthened. 
The Program states: 

As the movement toward Communism proceeds, moral incentives to work, 


public recognition of the results achieved and the sense of responsibility of each for 
the common cause will continue to grow in importance. 





* Harry Schwartz, “Soviet Program Shows Communist Utopia is Still Far Away,” Now York 
Limes, August 6, 1961, as quoted in Ost-Problem:, Bonn, September 29, 1961, p. 661. 
t Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 51. 
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It goes on, however: 


We must constantly improve the technical standardization of the system of 
remunerating work and issuing bonuses, control by means of the ruble the quantity 
and quality of work done, prevent wage-leveling and strengthen collective forms of 
material incentives, which stimulate the interest of each worker in the efficiency of 
the enterprise as a whole.’ 


Distribution according to the work done will not give way to distribution 
according to needs until a Communist society has been, not merely “basically 
established,” as the Program puts it, but actually completed. The Program does 
not say how the principle of distribution according to needs will be carried out 
in practice; it merely says that “the demands of people in all their tremendous 
variety will express the healthy and reasonable requirements of men of all-round 
development.’® 


It should be pointed out that the complete satisfaction of the entire population’s 
needs presupposes that consumer goods shall be available in abundant quantities. 
In economics, however, one of the essential features of goods, including products 
and services catering for human needs, has always been throughout history their 
limited supply, while human needs are virtually unlimited in their qualitative 
variety. The oversimplified and crudely materialistic approach of the Bolsheviks 
to this problem does not bear examination. An example of this approach may be 
found in the report of Khrushchev to the Twenty-First Party Congress: 


We must remember that people’s needs for the means of existence are not 
unlimited. A man cannot, for example, consume more bread or other foodstuffs 
than is necessary for his body. There are also certain limits in the use of clothing and 
living accommodation. Of course, when we talk of satisfying people’s needs, we 
mean, not whims or desires for luxury goods, but the healthy requirements of a 
culturally developed person.’ l 


The reply to this is that there are such limits for animals, and they also existed 
for primitive man at the dawn of civilization; but they do not and cannot exist for 
“culturally developed persons.” Consequently, if the Program speaks of people’s 
“healthy and reasonable requirements,” the question arises as to who shall 
determine the “reasonableness” of any particular requirement and the extent to 
which it should be satisfied. On this point the Program, naturally, says nothing, 
for goods can only be distributed according to needs if there is some element of 
compulsion and limitation. All the attraction of the “gleaming summits of 
Communism” will disappear as soon as it becomes clear that after twenty years’ 
further effort the Soviet population will be deprived of what it at present enjoys, 


5 Ibid., p. 52. 

t Ibid., p. 37. 

? Prasda, January 26,1959. P. S. Mstislavsky (Narodnos potreblenie pri sotsializme [Public Consumption 
Under Socialism], Moscow, 1961, p. 186) acknowledges that Marxism also engenders “a tendency 
toward the unlimited development of demand,” but says that this “proceeds from the fact that at every 
separate moment of time demand is not unlimited but completely definite.” Even this, however, 18 not 
correct: demand is limited only by the ability to pay. 
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albeit with serious limitations—i.e., the freedom to choose what it is to have—and 
instead will be obliged to eat in communal dining halls and have its needs and the 
proper degree of their satisfaction determined by official distributive bodies. 


If distribution according to needs in this—the only possible—interpretation is 
practicable, though unattractive, the replacement of material by purely moral 
incentives to work bears all the marks of what is generally described as Utopian. 
For it to become possible, man would have to be reborn, his moral character 
entirely changed; and if during the twenty years’ construction of a “material and 
technical basis” for Communism the workers will have to be goaded on to new 
achievements by material incentives, by avoiding wage-leveling and remunerating 
them according to the quality and quantity of work done, how can it be that at 
the end of this period—or at all in the foreseeable future—a moral revolution will 
take place that will prompt men to work solely because “labor for the good of 
society will become a primary vital need in all, a necessity recognized by every- 
one”—as the Program asserts?® It is true, of course, that during this period in- 
creasing use will be made of so-called “public consumption funds”—~i.e., that 
section of the national income which is distributed over and above distribution 
according to work done. The needs to be met from these funds are listed in the 
Program as follows: 


Free maintenance of children at children’s institutions and boarding schools 
(if parents wish); 

Maintenance of disabled persons; 

Free education at all educational institutions; 

Free medical care for all citizens, including the supply of medicines and treatment 
of the sick at sanatoriums; 

Rent-free housing and, later, free public utilities; 

Free public transport; 

Free provision of some types of everyday services; 

Steady reduction of charges for, and partially free, use of rest homes, boarding 
houses and tourist camps; 

Increasingly broad provision of the population with benefits, privileges and 
stipends (grants to unmarried mothers, stipends for students); 

Gradual introduction of free public catering (midday meals) at enterprises and 
institutions and for collective farmers at work.® 


This list prompts a number of comments. First, many of its items are common 
features of the “welfare state” championed by socialist parties in the West; some 
of them have long since been realized in certain countries (at all events, the 
Bolsheviks are not pioneers here), and most of them are by no means of a revo- 
lutionary nature. Second, it transpires from the Program that some items will be 
realized only partially during the next twenty years: after Communism has been 
built “in the main,” the Soviet population will have to continue paying for 





8 Kommanist, 1961, No. 11, p. 37. 
® Ibid., p. 57. 
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certain facilities, for rest homes and the like, while the provision of free meals for 
the entire population at factories, collective farms, etc., will not come about until 
the following period of twenty years. Third, according to the Program, at the end 
of the twenty years, public consumption funds will account for approximately half 
of the total real income of the population, !? so that even then the material incentive 
provided by distribution according to work done will not lose its importance. 
Certain Soviet writers, picturing a Communist society, conclude that distribution 
according to work done will remain even under Communism. Academician 
S. Strumilin writes: 


... let us call up in the mind’s eye the palace-communes, reminiscent of our health 
resorts, in which all facilities and equipment-—a library, pianos, television sets, billiard 
tables, children’s education and the daily food, clothing and footwear—are supplied 
in adequate quantities to the commune members by the country’s public funds, 
while at work they receive in addition—according to the work done—a certain 
quantity of checks for obtaining in communal stores any goods they want over and 
above the sufficiency already guaranteed to all members of society in accordance 
with their daily requirements.++ 


If the principle of distribution according to work done is to remain, not only 
during the next twenty years, but also after Communism has been built “in the 
main,” it follows that those institutions are also to be retained which make the 
realization of this principle possible—money and trade. The Program states: 


In the construction of Communism, ıt is essential to make full use of the com- 
modity-money relation in accordance with the new substance inherent in 1t during 
the period of socialism. Of great importance here is the application of such instru- 
ments of economic development as Abozyaistvenny raschet, money, price, production 
cost, profit, trade, credit and finances. With the transition to a single Communist 
form of public ownership and a Communist form of distribution, the commodity- 
money relation will outlive itself economically and die out.14 


The same applies to the budget, to the system of money credits and foreign 
currency: 


Throughout the period of the full-scale construction of Communism, the 
important role of the budget in distributing the social product and national income 
will be preserved; the monetary and credit system will be further strengthened, the 
Soviet currency will become more stable, the rate of the ruble constantly raised on 
the basis of an increase in its purchasing power, and the ruble will be strengthened 
on the international market.14 


All the “instruments of economic development” named in the Program also 
exist in capitalist economies, but in the Soviet economy two essential features— the 
absence of private ownership of the means of production and centralized planning— 
are bound to affect the functioning of these “instruments.” Soviet economic 


10 Jbid., pp. 56—57: 
11 S, Strumilin, “Rabochy byt i kommunizm” (The Worker’s Life and Communism), Nory mir, 
1960, No. 7, p. 217, 
13 Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 52. 
- 13 Thid. 
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history shows that this influence is in most cases negative. The mechanism of 
exchange which in countries with a free economy operates in accordance with the 
laws of supply and demand and equality of profits persists in the Soviet economy, 
but the state’s interference in its operation leads to abnormalities of trade such as are 
familar to every student of Soviet affairs. Moreover, the Soviet ruble is not the 
most stable currency in the world; on the contrary, its stability does not reflect the 
stability of the Soviet economy but is a result of the state’s monopoly of foreign 
trade. The discrepancy between the exchange rate of the ruble and its purchasing 
power is evident from the virtual devaluation which it underwent at the beginning 
of this year in relation to other currencies. The persistence of kolkhoz trade—that 
foreign body in the Soviet economy which, according to Khrushchev, “cannot be 
abolished” because it still plays an appreciable part in supplying the population 
with foodstufis14—-shows that the state system is still inadequate to furnish these 
supplies. Until recently, the prices at which the state purchased produce from the 
collective farms were lower than the cost of production, and for many years this 
was a cause of stagnation in Soviet agriculture. The status of self-financing 
enterprises cannot be properly effective because the main elements of the cost of 
production are determined by planning bureaux and not by economic laws 
operating independently of man. Finally, much is now being in written in the 
technical Soviet press about the nature of the commodity-money relation during 
the transition from socialism to Communism. For a long time, for example, the 
means of production belonging to the state were not considered as commodities. 
This is clear from what Stalin says in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR. In 1957, at a conference on the law of value and its application in the 
national economy, Academician K. V. Ostrovityanov said in his report: ““Never- 
theless, the means of production manufactured and circulated within the state 
sector are commodities. This is primarily due to the mutual link between state 
property and other forms of property.” 18 


The Program offers no solution to these theoretical disputes over the exchange 
of money and goods during the building of Communism, neither does it indicate 
any new ways of getting rid of the faults in this exchange at the present stage. It 
is not altogether clear how the commodity-money relation, after “being made full 
use of” during the next twenty years, is to “outlive itself economically and die 
out” under Communism. Undoubtedly, much confusion over the nature of this 
relation is due to the existence of the “two forms of socialist property”—state and 
collective property. In reply to the question which course agricultural development 
would take in the future—that of the kolkhozes or of the sovkhozes, Khrushchev 
gave a somewhat inconsistent reply. Speaking at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress on the subject of the draft Program, he said: 





14 Sovetrkaya Rossiya, October 19, 1964, p. 9. 

18 J, V. Stalin, Ekonomucheskie problenry sotsializma v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, pp. 51—52. 

18 Y. A. Kronrod (ed.), Zakon stoimosti 1 ego ispolzosame v narodnom kbozyaistve SSSR (The Law of 
Value and Its Application in the Soviet Economy), Moscow, 1959, p. 18. 
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The Party proceeds from the view that the construction of Communism in rural 
areas will proceed by developing and perfecting both forms of socialist production. 
One must not oppose one socialist economic form to the other....Given equal 
material opportunities, good organization of production and skilled leadership, 
both forms can give good results.1? 


In this question as in that of the commodity-money relation, Stalin was more 
consistent, and it cannot be denied that his train of thought is fairly convincing 
provided one accepts his initial principles. He wrote: 


But it would be inexcusable blindness not to see that these phenomena [group- 
kolkhoz property and commodity circulation] are at the same time already beginning 
to slow down the rapid development of our productive forces insofar as they are 
hindering the complete coverage of the entire national economy, particularly 
agriculture, by state planning. There can be no doubt that as time goes by these 
phenomena will slow down even more the growth of our country’s productive 
forces. Consequently, our task is to get rid of these discrepancies by gradually con- 
verting kolkhoz property into universal property and introducing barter—likewise 
gradually—instead of commodity circulation.1§ 


How is the system of distribution outlined in the Party program to be realized? 
On this point, the Program contents itself with vague phrases. It promises an 
increase in the real incomes of workers and employees—including public funds—on 
the average per head by almost 100 percent during the first ten years and by 
approximately 200—250 percent over the whole period of twenty years. The real 
income of relatively low-paid workers and employees will be raised to such a 
level that “within ten years there will be no more low-paid categories of workers 
and employees in the country.” That of collective farmers will rise per working 
person “during the next ten years to over twice, and in twenty years to over four 
times, its present level.” During the next decade, “the entire population will be 
enabled to satisfy amply its demand for high-quality and varied food.... The 
needs of all strata of the population for high-quality consumer goods .. . will be 
amply satisfied. . .. The second decade will see an abundance of material and 
cultural benefits for the whole of the population.” There is also a promise that the 
“most acute problem in improving the people’s well-being”—the housing problem— 
will be solved. “At the end of the second decade, every family, including those of 
newly-married couples, will have a well-appointed apartment corresponding to 
the demands of hygiene and a cultivated life.”1* 


Somewhat more definite data are to be found in one of the sections of the 
Program dealing with agriculture, entitled “The Creation of an Abundance of 
Agricultural Produce.” Here it is stated that 

...the total output of grain crops will increase during the twenty years by over 


100 percent and the yield per unit area will be doubled... . The output of livestock 
farming products will increase as follows: meat during the first decade by about 


17 Sopeiskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1961, p. 5. 


18 Stalin, op. cst., p. 68. 
18 Kommumsi, 1961, No. 11, pp. 53—54. 
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200 percent and over the twenty years by almost 300 percent; milk during the first 
decade by over 100 percent and over the twenty years by almost 200 percent. 30 


We shall not attempt here a detailed examination of these figures, but a few 
general observations are worth making. First of all, the promise to raise the real 
incomes of workers and employees by almost 100 percent during the first decade 
and by approximately 200-250 percent over the whole period, quite apart from 
its practicability, does not mean that, as the Program asserts, the USSR will 
achieve a higher living standard than in any capitalist country, since the real 
incomes of corresponding categories of workers in the leading industrial countries 
of the free world are already at least 100 percent higher than in the USSR and the 
economies of these countries, one may suppose, will not mark time during the 
next twenty years.*4 Moreover, the predicted increase in real incomes includes the 
expected increase in public consumption funds, which are to be spent not only on 
certain benefits for workers and employees but also on benefits for others, such 
as pensions for disabled persons, scholarships for students or assistance for 
unmarried mothers. As for the “ample satisfaction” of food requirements during 
the next ten years, this merely bears witness to the failure to satisfy these needs 
today. In his report to the Congress, Khrushchev predicted increases in the 
consumption of foodstuffs per head of the population during the next ten years. 
These increases may be tabled as follows :?? 


Per cent 
Meat and Meat Products,...........c0ee cess 150 
Milk and Dairy Produce ..........cccseceee- 100 
Anoa Fats irae EEE EDEA 50 
Vereable Fat <60:3 aiced Gs weeds A 100 
POS A EEA E AAE E EE 120 
Fish and Fish Products ..........ceeceeeees 50 
MURAL Secs cine suse Sue ane E EOT EE 50 
Vegetables and Melons ........ cece eee ee 130 
FEU a etie@ oooh eAe eS eae nearly 400 


Do not these figures bear witness to the inadequate feeding of the Soviet 
population in 1961 rather than to the problematical satisfaction of their needs in 
1970? It is, after all, precisely in food that the population’s requirements have 
their limits, as Khrushchev said. 


The promise to solve the housing problem by the end of the twenty years is 
probably not very comforting to Soviet citizens. Moreover, if, as Academician 
Strumilin promises,** the floor space available to a family of 3—4 persons is to be 
no more than 45 square meters, the solution can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 





20 Ibid., p. 45. 

71 Comparing the real incomes of the population in different countries is an extremely complicated 
problem which is closely connected with the problem of comparing the purchasing power of various 
currencies. See E. Glovinsky, “New Data on Soviet Trade,” Bulletin, 1957, No. 8, pp. 38—43. 

12 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1961, p. 5. 

23 S, Strumilin, “Mysli o gryadushchem” (Thoughts About the Future), Oktyabr, 1960, No. 3, 
p. 141. Elsewhere, Strumilin gives the living space which according to present estimates each citizen may 
count on having in twenty years’ time at 16—18 square meters (Nosy mir, 1960, No. 7, p. 212). 
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The conclusion that offers itself would appear to be that the Program hides 


` scant content behind high-sounding words. Perhaps it is going too far to describe 


its provisions as “irresponsible” and “absurd,” as Naum Jasny does,?4 but even 
so the plan for building Communism would appear to be impracticable and the 
discrepancies between the document’s fine-sounding promises, the concrete 
measures it outlines for their. realization and, finally, the actual state of affairs in 
the USSR are evident to anyone at all acquainted with conditions in the USSR. 


Ei. Glovinsky 


Agriculture 


The New Program and Soviet Agriculture 


In order to achieve its declared aim of building Communism within the next 
twenty years, the Party plans, according to the draft of its new Program, to 
develop a flourishing and well-balanced agriculture. During the first ten years, 
agriculture is to reach such a level that it will be capable of feeding industry with 
adequate quantities of raw materials and supplying the population with ample 
quantities of high-quality foodstuffs. The Party undertakes to ensure a considerable 
increase in the productive forces of agriculture, and the state is to supply collective 
and state farms with modern equipment and chemicals and train fresh thousands 
of skilled workers. As a result, collective farms as a whole are to become prosperous 
and highly productive in the next few years. 


According to the new Program, collective farming is a well-tried means of 
bringing the peasantry to Communism, and so will continue to figure in the work 
of building Communism. Their enhanced prosperity is to create the conditions 
required for merging collective with other forms of ownership into a single 
Communist type of ownership. The Program does not, however, say when this 
fusion is to take place. 

An especially important place is assigned to the state farms. As the “leading” 
socialist enterprises in agriculture, they are to provide a model for the collective 
farms as regards methods of communal farming; in fact, they are to become 
up-to-date factories for producing grain, meat, milk and other produce. 

As in other branches of the economy, so in agriculture the building of Com- 
munism is divided in the new Program into two stages, each lasting ten years. 
During the first decade, agricultural output is to increase by 150 percent and 
surpass that of the USA per head of the population. During the second decade, as 
the creation of a “material and technical basis for Communism” proceeds, the 
stage of distributing commodities according to the needs of each will be ap- 
proached. These are the fundamental features of the plan outlined in the new 
Program. 

s Paul Wohl, “Soviet 20-Year Plan: ‘Largely A Mess,’” The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., . 
August 17, 1961, as quoted in Ost-Probleme, September 29, 1961, p. 658. 
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It is also laid down that agricultural output is to increase gradually in order 
that the supply of produce will overtake the demand. Incidentally, Soviet econo- 
mists have obligingly produced a theory to justify the lack of foodstuffs which has 
obtained throughout the history of the Soviet regime: they maintain that “in- 
complete consumption” of foodstuffs is not only a normal phenomenon but 
actually stimulates production.! This theory is not mentioned in the Program, 
which demands a rapid increase in grain production in order to accelerate the 
development of animal husbandry. 


The solution of the grain problem is envisaged as taking place within the 
twenty-year period as a whole, during which grain output is to increase by over 
100 percent and yields per unit area are also to be doubled. A brief glance at the 
actual state of affairs, however, suggests that this aim will not be easy to achieve. 
During the twenty years 1940—60, the total grain crop increased by 39 percent 
from 95.5 million to 133 million tons,* as a result of bringing enormous areas 
in Siberia and Kazakhstan for the first time under the plow. The proposed 
increase in the gross yield to the level of 295—311 million tons during the forth- 
coming twenty years will have to be achieved for the most part by raising the 
yield per unit area, since most of the virgin lands have already been brought under 
cultivation, but the low level of work on collective and state farms, the limited 
quantities of fertilizers and, above all, the continuing dependence of yields upon 
the caprices of Nature, particularly in predominantly grain-producing regions, 
will continue to prevent a rapid increase in the yield per unit area for many years 
to come.® 


The assertion made by the Program that the USSR will overtake the USA in 
the next ten years in the output of principal crops, including grain, per head of the 
population is also unjustified, as will be seen from comparing data on the state of 
grain production in the two countries (see table on page 34). 


Of the 12,000,000 tons of corn harvested for grain in 1959, only 5,700,000 tons 
consisted of good dry grain, while the rest, being unripe, was consigned for silage. 
In that year, the total area sown to corn amounted to 22,400,000 hectares of the 
best land cultivated by collective and state farms. Only 8,700,000 hectares, 
however, yielded fully or partially tipe grain, while the crop on the remaining 
13,700,000 hectares was either given over to grazing livestock or collected as low- 
quality silage.* In the USSR, in fact, corm may be cultivated for the use of its 
grain only in the southern regions of the country: elsewhere, it has to be used 
as green fodder. It was Khrushchev himself, author of the campaign for sowing 





1 Molodot kommunist, 1961, No. 8, p. 28. 

2 SSSR » tefrakh v 1960 g.: Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1960: A Brief 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1961, pp. 180—83. 

* During the last twenty years, the yield per unit area of cereal crops is estimated to have increased 
by 26.7 percent (Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistiuhesky sbornik [Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Com- 
pilation], Moscow, 1960, p. 214), 

1 Selskoe khozyaisive SSSR. .., pp. 184—220. 
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large areas to corn in different parts of the country, v who declared: “Using corn for 
green fodder is an utterly profitless undertaking. . . . Better not sow it than use 
it for green fodder.” ë 


Cereal Production in the USSR and in the USA, 1950—59 
AREA UNDER CEREALS 


(Hectares) 
1950 1953 1959 
VSS C E 102,900,000 106,700,000 119,700,000 
Corn for Grain........ 4,800,000 3,500,000 8,700,000 
LiT. E cates : 84,800,000 83,400,000 79,200,000** 
Corn for Grain........ 33,100,000 32,600,000 29,700,000** 
; GROSS CEREAL HARVESTS 
(Tona) 
5 1953 1958 1959 
USSR E 82,500,000 141,200,000 125,900,000 
Corn for Grain* ...... 3,700,000 16,700,000 12,000,000 
S 142,300,000 186,600,000 184,900,000 
Com for Grain* ...... 81,500,000 96,500,000 110,800,000 
OUTPUT OF CEREALS PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION 
(Kilograms) 
1953 1958 1959 
USSR REEE 435 683 598 
E: POE TEES = 1,073 1,045 


* Inclading the dry grain equivalent of com ensilaged at iacto-cerotic stage, 
** Figures are for 1958, 


SOURCE: SSSR 1 SSA (Torry i Fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, pp 67, 69 and 71, 


Meanwhile, the USA is now harvesting over 100 million tons of full-quality 
corn for grain every year. As a result of the favorable climatic conditions, the crop 
not only provides high-quality fodder but part of it is processed for human 
consumption in the most varied forms. From a total area sown to grain which is 
34 percent less than in the USSR, the USA harvests a cereal crop which is 47 per- 
cent greater, so that the output of grain per head of the population is 74 percent 
higher than in the USSR. The chances of the USSR’s overtaking the USA in this 
respect during the next ten years are therefore negligible. - 


The limited grain harvest and the unreliable supply of fodder are making it 
difficult to improve the neglected state of Soviet animal husbandry, with the result 
that the urban population is receiving meat and dairy produce in inadequate 
quantities. At the Central Committee meeting held last January, Khrushchev 
spoke at length of the unsatisfactory state of animal husbandry, particularly of the 
falling number of livestock surrendered to the state, which caused delays in 
supplying the population with meat, milk and fats. “The failure to satisfy the 
demands of purchasers,” said Khrushchev, “...conceals dangerous conse- 
quences.”® In 1959, the Party leaders had already begun an attempt to fulfill meat 





5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 19, 1961. 
© Pravda, January 21, 1961. 
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and milk production plans ahead of time and to overtake the United States as 
rapidly as possible. A widespread campaign of insistent propaganda was launched 
urging the accelerated fulfillment of plans for surrendering agricultural produce 
to the state, including the acceptance of “socialist undertakings” signed for the 
most part by republic, oblast and raion Party leaders on behalf of collective and 
state farms. The more improvident among them undertook to fulfill their seven- 
year livestock plans within three or even two years. 


In order to carry out these obligations, the farmers were obliged to send to the 
slaughterhouses not only those animals constituting the normal annual increase 
but also milch cows and calves essential for maintaining their herds. By the end 
: of 1960, the country’s animal husbandry was on the verge of disaster. In many 
regions, the numbers of livestock had ceased to grow, while in the country as a 
whole the increase was no more than 0.2 percent. 


In view of this state of affairs, it is interesting to note the predictions of the 
new Party Program that animal husbandry “will develop at a rapid rate. The 
output of meat will increase during the first decade by about 200 percent and 
during both decades by almost 300 percent.” The Program goes on to repeat the 
resulution of the Central Committee adopted in January this year, that increases in 
the output of meat and milk will be ensured by raising the number of livestock. 


In 1940, the USSR’s output of meat and animal fat was 4,700,000 tons, and 
by 1960 this had risen to 8,700,000 tons, i.e., by 85 percent.” According to the new 
Program, therefore, the output of meat is to reach approximately 26,000,000 tons 
within the first decade and 34,000,000 in the next twenty years. (Speaking at the 
Party Congress, Khrushchev gave these figures as 25,000,000 and 30,000,000— 
32,000,000 tons respectively.)® In the absence of special circumstances to warrant 
it, this remarkable increase can only be regarded as belonging to those promises 
frequently made and repeated by the Party but never fulfilled. 


Equally improbable is the assertion that in the next ten years the USSR will 
overtake the United States in the output of meat per head of the population. 
Khrushchev’s call to overtake the USA in meat, milk and butter production 
per head of the population was issued five years ago. During the last five years, the 
per capita output of meat has risen by 5 kilograms. In 1960, the output of livestock 
products was 3 percent less than in the previous year. In the first half of this year, 
the plan for delivering livestock to the state was fulfilled to the extent of only 
28 percent in the RSFSR.? There are reports of similar failures in the Omsk 
Oblast, in Belorussia and Kirghizia. On the other hand, in order to reach the 
United States’ level of meat production per head of the population, the USSR 
would, according to Khrushchev, have to produce no less than 20—21 million 
tons a year.1° 





7 SSSR y tsifrakh. .., p. 189. 

8 Selskaya zbizn, October 19, 1961. 

* Myasnaya industriya, 1961, No. 4. 
10 SSSR i SSAA (Tstfry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 79. 
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Livestock Farming in the USSR and the USA, 1940—59 


NUMBERS OF CATTLE AND PIGS 


Total Cattle Cows Pigs 

USSR: 1940........ 47,800,000 22,800,000 22,500,000 
1958........ 66,800,000 31,400,000 44,300,000 
1959........ 70,800,000 33,300,000 48,300,000 

USA: 1940........ 68,300,000 36,400,000 61,100,000 
1958........ 93,300,000 33,400,000 50,900,000 

Le E 96,800,000 32,800,000 57,200,000 

PRODUCTION OF MEAT AND ANIMAL FAT 
(Shughter Welght—Tons) 

USSR: 1940........ 5,800,000 USA: 1940.... ... 15,000,000 
1958........ 7,700,000 1958........ 16,300,000 
1959........ 8,900,000 1959........ 17,400,000 
PER CAPITA OUTPUT OF MEAT AND ANIMAL FAT 

(Kilograms) 
USSR: 1940........ 31 USA: 1940........ 94 
1958........ 37 1958........ 94 
1950) eias 42 ee 98 


SOURCE: SSSR $ SSBA (Tufry s fakty) (Che USSR and the USA; Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 76. 


Khrushchev and other Party leaders state that the USSR overtook the USA in 
overall production of butter in 1957 and in per capita output in 1959. It should be 
remembered, however, that the output of individual milk products or the quantity 
of milk consumed as whole milk without processing is no indication of the total 
quantity of milk obtained. In the USSR, where the total milk yield is not adequate 
for all purposes, milk products other than butter are made in limited quantities 
and are not even mentioned in statistical reports, while in the USA as much as 
600,000 tons of cheese of various types are produced every year. Finally, another 
important detail for indicating total milk yields is the average annual yield per cow. 
In 1956, this was 3,760 kilograms in Belgium, 3,010 kilograms in Great Britain, 
2,770 kilograms in Sweden, 2,720 kilograms in the United States and 1,682 kilo- 
grams in the USSR.U 


According to the new Program, labor productivity is to rise during the next 
decade by not less than 150 percent and over the whole twenty-year period by 
400-500 percent. This is to be achieved with the aid of mechanization, especially 
“complex mechanization,” of which much is now being said and written in the 
USSR. Another means is the rapid electrification of agriculture. 


The undoubted superiority of farming methods in the United States as 
regards labor productivity over those in the USSR is apparent from the following 
comparison of the number of man-hours required to produce 100 kilograms of 
selected types of produce: 





11 Selskos kbozyaistvo kapiialisticheskikh siran : Siatisticheshy spravochnik (Agriculture in the Capitalist 
Countries: A Statistical Compendium), Moscow, 1959, Table 221, p. 237. 
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State Farms Cellectrve Farms USA 


Grain (Excluding Corn) ......... 21 7.2 1.0 
POMtIOeS a ENESE ENTAR N 4.2 5.1 1.0 
Sugar Bett woved ion rinnas 2.1 3.1 0.5 
COMOM aan ta in rieteaes 29.8 42.8 18.8 
MUE erena EN 14.2 20.8 4.7 
Cattle (Additional Weight)........ 66.0 118.0 7.9 
Pigs (Additional Weight) ........ 57.0 133.0 6.3 


SOURCES: SSSR 1 SSBA (Tsifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p 84; Pranda, October 19, 1961. 


Low labor productivity is due to the inadequate use of machinery. In 1960, 
the USSR had 1,090,000 tractors and 526,000 grain combine harvesters ;!* in the 
USA, where the total cultivated area is 79,000,000 hectares less than in the USSR, 
there were 4,685,000 tractors and 1,040,000 grain harvesters in 1956.18 


In recent years, the total area sown to corn in the USSR has been about 
28 million hectares. To gather in this labor-consuming crop, the country has 
51,000 corn-harvesting and 111,000 silage-harvesting combines,?* but these 
machines have so many defects of design that Soviet farmers are reluctant to use 
them. It was reported from the Kharkov Oblast that most collective farms there 
-` gather the corn in by hand: 


Arriving at some collective farm, you may find the following spectacle. An 
enormous tract of land, extending over dozens of hectares. In one corner, there is a 
small group of kolkhozniks; two are plucking the cobs while a third drags a bag 
into which the cobs are thrown. The spectacle appears all the stranger when you 
learn that the collective farm possesses corn-harvesting combines. 


In the United States in 1958, there were 750,000 corn pickers and adequate 
quantities of silage-harvesting machines ;1° apart from various types of agricultural 
machinery, there were 3 million trucks and 4.3 million light automobiles,’ while 
Soviet agriculture at the beginning of 1961 had at its disposal 776,000 trucks, 
including tank trucks.18 It may be added that the United States is not an outstanding 
exception in this respect: in 1956, the area of plowland per tractor was 16 hectares 
in Great Britain and Western Germany, 22 hectares in Norway, 27 in Austria and 
41 in the USA.?® According to a Soviet source, corresponding figures for 1958 
were 28 hectares in the USA and 195 hectares in the USSR.?° 


As a tesult of the inadequate mechanization and electrification of agriculture, 
the number of workers on collective and state farms and “‘state subsidiary farms” — 
experimental stations and the like—, so far from diminishing, is to a certain extent 
actually increasing. In 1953, the total number of workers employed in Soviet 


12 SSSR v tifrakb. .., p. 200. 

18 SSSR: SSAA. .., p. 80. 

14 Selskos khozyaistvo SSSR. .., p. 415. 

18 Selskaya zbizn, September 28, 1961. 

18 Selskoe khozyaisteo kapitalssticheskikh stran..., Table 279, p. 278. 
17 Thid., Table 278, p. 277. 

18 SSSR v tsifrakh. . ., p. 200. 

19 Selskos khozyaistso kaptialisticheskikh stran. . ., Table 285, p. 282. 
20 SSSR i SSRA. .., p. 80. 
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agriculture was 29,400,000, and by 1959 it had risen on the average by 500,000.21 
On the other hand, between 1930 and 1958, the average number of agricultural 
workers in the USA went down by 4,927,000 to 7,725,000, of whom 1,955,000 were 
hired workers.*# In other words, the proportion of agricultural workers to the 
entire population is one to seven in the USSR (about 30 million to 215 million) 
and one to twenty-two in the USA (about 8 million to 180 million). 


As for electrification, only 61 percent of all Soviet collective farms and 96 per- 
cent of state farms are supplied at present with electricity, and in many cases 
electric power is used only for lighting purposes. In 1957, Soviet agriculture 
consumed no more than 5,824 million kilowatt-hours, while American farms 
consumed four-and-one-fifth times as much. Ninety-six percent of American farms 
are supplied with current. ?3 


According to the new Program, collective farms “are a school of Communism 
for the peasantry.” In these “schools,” about 33 million Soviet citizens have been 
subjected to Communist training, with greater or lesser effectiverfess, for over 
thirty years. They are usually divided by the Party leaders into three categories. 
The first includes a relatively small number of the best farms—‘‘the beacons,” as 
Khrushchev described them—which receive larger credits from the state, have 
more machinery and in most cases better land and are efficiently administered. 
Almost all of them have been designated experimental-cv#-model farms whose 
function lies in demonstrating the most advanced methods of communal farming 
to all other collective farms in their respective raions. The second category 
embraces the average collective farms, which manage in one way or another to 
make ends meet: they fulfill their delivery plans with difficulty and remunerate 
their workers somewhat meagerly in kind and partially also in money. Finally, 
according to Kommunist, “there is a fairly considerable number of economically 
weak collective farms, with a negligible level of output, low revenue and irregular 
rates of remunerating the kolkhozniks’ labor.” Many of these farms, says the 
journal, faced with new tasks for the coming twenty years, are as yet only at the 
beginning of their careers.*4 

The new Program asserts that by dint of organizational and economic meas- 
utes the backwardness of the collective farms in the third group will be cured 
and that they will be turned into “highly productive” farms. Attempts to do 
this have been made, in fact, since 1954, when the campaign was begun for “a 
sharp rise in agriculture.” At that time, the decision was taken either to annex 
thetn to state farms, or in certain instances to unite them with more advanced 
collective farms, or, in the majority of cases, to set up new state farms in their 
stead. 

Somewhat later, the idea arose of converting all collective into state farms, 
and in various localities a start was soon made on carrying this idea into effect; 





21 Selskoe kbozyaistvo SSSR. .., p. 450. 

23 Selskoe kbozyaistoo kapstalisticheskikh siran, ... Table 386, p. 348. 
13 SSSR i SSBA. .., p. 83. 

24 Konmemuntst, 1961, No. 12, p. 69. 
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Party leaders at oblast and raion level began to incorporate.as rapidly as possible 
backward collective farms into the network of state farms, in which process 
neither the wishes of the kolkhoz peasantry nor the expediency of the movement 
was properly considered. In the Northern Caucasus, the Volga region, the virgin 
lands of Siberia and Kazakhstan and elsewhere, this led to the appearance of whole 
regions farmed by state farms. After a time, however, it became evident that 
the state farms were losing in efficiency, and the process of converting collective 
farms was slowed down. During the years 1956—60, labor productivity on state 
farms dropped by 13 percent,?® and the Soviet press began to issue cautious 
warnings against the inexpediency of turning collective into state farms on a 
large scale. ‘The process was even described as a “fatal mistake.”™ Since 1956, the 
number of families of collective farmers has dropped by 2,400,000.27 


The new Program envisages the conversion of the remaining backward collec- 
tive farms into “highly productive farms.” This process is evidently to take 
place along different lines from those of the recent past: Kommunist remarks 
that the state no longer intends to take backward farms onto the state budget.*8 
The conversion of collective into state farms in order to leave only one type of 
communal ownership in agriculture is now condemned as the “swallowing up of 
` cooperative-kolkhoz property.” According to the new Program, Soviet agricul- 
ture will increase production as a result of the joint efforts of collective and state 
farms, which will gradually be converted into Communist enterprises. Although 
the problem of backward collective farms is acknowledged to be urgent, the 
Program gives no definite indications of the steps that are to be taken for solving 
it. The mention of “‘organizational measures” taken by the Party to “liquidate 
this category of farms” is not entirely convincing. In spite of the fact that collective 
farms were furnished with Party organizers for many years, it is acknowledged 
that “the problem of kolkhoz construction remains, perhaps, one of the hardest 
and most complex of problems in the national economy.” 29 


The section of the new Program devoted to the “creation of an abundance 
of agricultural produce” is founded upon resolutions already adopted by the 
Party but not yet carried out. In order to ensure this abundance, the grain problem 
is to be solved, animal husbandry is to be improved, labor productivity increased, 
more equipment and machinery introduced, a wider use made of electricity, etc. 
The ultimate goal set by the Program is that set by Khrushchev five years ago— 
that of overtaking the USA in per capita output of the principal kinds of agricultur- 
al produce. The obvious superiority of United States to Soviet agriculture is 
responsible for the caution shown in mentioning only.the “principal kinds of 
agricultural produce,” as a result of which the “abundance” promised will 
probably be limited to a modest assortment of produce—dairy, meat and cereal 





35 SSSR v trifrakh..., p. 94. 

a$ Nash sosremennik, 1959, No. 4, p. 185. 
27 SSSR # tsifrakb. . ., p. 202, 

28 Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, p. 75. 

39 Ibid., p. 70. 
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` products. Soviet economists therefore issue the warming: “In the struggle to 
ensure in this country the highest living standard in the world, we by no means 
intend to adapt ourselves to the level of consumption that has established itself 
in the United States.” 30 

A curious feature of this “rivalry” between the USSR:and the USA is that 
the latter country, as Communist leaders themselves point out, does not show 
any desire to increase its agricultural output, since the population’s needs would 
appear to be already met. Even so, United States agriculture has production 
capacities in reserve which Soviet agriculture does not have and is not likely to 
have so long as the present regime, with its initiative-stifling centralization, 


persists. S. Kabysh 


30 Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 8, p. 27. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Idealism has always been condemned by the Communists as a harmful bourgeois 
outlook which poisons the mind. From Lenin down to the Marxists of today, the 
Communists have consistently inveighed against those who championed the 
philosophy of the spirit, not sparing even the dialectics of Hegel. Nevertheless, 
idealism has begun to receive some degree of recognition in the Soviet press—not, 
of course, in the political and “‘theoretical” press, nor even, directly, in the literary 
press: thoughts typical of an idealistic outlook are implied in other forms, are to 
be read between the lines. They may be found in a large number of literary 
compositions touching on the subject of ethics and creating the impression of a 
campaign in the name of truth and justice. 


The journal Moskva (1961, No. 10) publishes Anatolii Sofronov’s new play 
“Honesty,” which despite the necessity of obeying the requirements of “socialist 
realism” presents responsible Soviet officials in a negative light—the oblast Party 
secretary Kolesov, raion Party secretary Yagodkin, kolkhoz chairman Drozdand | 
a number of secondary figures. The fault of these characters lies not so much in 
definite misdemeanors such as abuses of power, deception of the authorities, etc., 
as in the fact that they lack qualities that are regarded as virtues outside the sphere 
of Communist morality. Without examining detailed examples, we may quote the 
general conclusion arrived at by People’s Artist of the USSR Igor Ilinsky regarding 
the play: 

This theme of honor is, indeed, most interesting for us producers of the play and 


` for the actors engaged in it— Honesty not born of fear of the militia, of prison or 
even of comrade’s courts, but dictated by honor and conscience. 


People’s Artist of the USSR Vera Pashennaya, preparing to play the role of 
Kolesov’s mother, the most obviously positive role in the play, expresses a 
similar reaction: “It is of especial importance and value for me, as an actress, 
that all the actions and words of Kolesova [the mother] embody a profound 
human wisdom...” In the play, the old woman delivers a final admonition to her 
son, as the official responsible for an important Party organization: 


Wait, Sergei! You’ve made enough noise already... My heart aches for you, 
Sergei... They’ve blinded you to the truth... They'll skin you alive... Don’t hide 
behind Yagodkin, don’t hide behind Drozd... That won’t help. How many roads 
have we journeyed together? I rejoiced at your every step, and now you’ve surren- 
dered, Serezha. How can I look Tanya in the eyes? We are responsible for the young 
people! We must help them, be beacons to light their way. And what about you? 
Where is your honor? That’s where our strength and our truth lie. 


Vsevolod Kochetov’s novel “The Oblast Committee Secretary,” published 
in Oktyabr (1961, No. 9), innocent of any “seditious” intentions, contains hints of 
an acutely-felt need for truth and justice. The hero, Party Secretary Denisov, 
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acknowledges, for example, that whatever sphere of Soviet life he turns to, faults 
of some kind are to be found: 


Vasilii Antonovich reflected that a great many important conversations had 
undoubtedly not taken place on this earth simply because those who had justice on 
their side lacked the strength, the courage and the determination to take up the 
cudgels with those who did not have justice on their side but who were self- 
Opinionated, arrogant and confident that their collocutor was anyway weaker and 
would not dare to utter those words which alone would suffice to promote the 
victory of justice (page 124). 


Neva (1961, No. 10) published a play by Valentin Ovechkin intitle “Let It 
Happen,” in which the chief characters are actors and Party officials. One actor 
remarks to a secretary of the oblast Party committee: 


.. formerly artists [sci/., inter alia, writers] bore the obligation to think about 
everything. Now the Party and government have freed them from this burdensome 
obligation to think, and all that is left to them 1s to write and play.e , 


Apart from this reproach aimed directly at the Party leaders, this play presents 

the conflict between two world outlooks. The Party secretary says succinctly: 

Chemistry and lyricism! (Laughs.) Their science is more precise, without a 

doubt. I’m a chemist by education, and PI say frankly: it’s easier for me to sort out 
some tangle at the factory than among you lot. 


A young working girl declares that the most important thing in art and in life 
is to be found in sincere feeling. Speaking of the Soviet theater, she protests 
against the simplification of lite, its presentation against a background of nothing 
but factories and collective farms: “They slap a farm girl in all sorts of places and 
say, ‘Our Dunka has caught up with America in meat and fat!’ Do you think it’s 
funny? I don’t.. 


Ostensibly, Ovechkin’s play is mainly about the theater and art in general, but 
it provokes much thought on the question of the conflict between the spiritual and 
the material in life as a whole. 


The same issue of Neva contains the second part of a novel, “Two Lives,” by 
Sergei Voronin, who is chief editor of the journal. Voronin was sharply criticized 
for his short story, “Back at Home” (Neva, 1959, No. 9), in which he had argued 
that to show a humane understanding for former “‘Vlasovites” was better than to 
adopt uncritically the attitude toward them dictated by the Party. In his new 
novel, the author proceeds somewhat mote cautiously, but even so the theme is 
the triumph of crying injustice. 

Sometimes a mere touch is enough to suggest a non-materialist approach to 
things. In an article on the new Party program, the Latvian writer Janis Sudrab- 
kalns (Znamya, 1961, No. 10) begins a section with the words: 


What the mountain ashes say to the wind at night may quite legitimately be said 
by the poets, provided they succeed in translating such conversations into human 
language: people are eager to listen to them. 
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One may ask what this lyrical outburst has to do with the Party program: but 
the words evidently escaped the writer as he took some subconscious sensation 
for his point of departure, although he goes on to write whole pages of comment 
on the Program in the Party style. 


In recent yeats, quite a group of writers has emerged in the USSR who touch 
upon the burning topics of the day—topics which extend beyond the sphere of 
materialist concepts and which very often provoke sharp criticism from the Party 
critics. The best known of these are V. Tendryakov, Y. Nagibin, G. Baklanov, 
Y. Kozakov, E. Evtushenko, S. Voronin, V. Nekrasov, A. Voznesensky and 
R. Kozakova. Not only the younger generation is coming out under the slogan 
“For Truth!” One should not forget Ilya Ehrenburg’s memoirs “People, Years, 
Life” published by Novy mir, in which the seventy-year-old writer attempts as far 
as is possible to state the truth concerning a large number of men of letters whose - 
names at vatious times had been erased from the columns of the press if not from 
the public memory. 


Naturally enough, the official Soviet press has never mentioned the possibility, 
let alone the fact, of denying the truth, although the whole of Soviet life, including 
the dethronement of Stalin and the discrediting of his immediate associates were 
likewise founded on falsehood, if one bears in mind who condemned them. The 
present tendency in Soviet literature to express the truth is also not due to any 
instructions “from above,” especially where it is a matter of human feelings that 
have nothing to do with the Communist ethic and Party propaganda. The official 
critics are continually attacking such writings. Tendryakov’s story “The Trial” 
(Novy mir, 1961, No. 3), for example, which unmasked injustices prevailing in 
Soviet life, called forth a severe rebuke: 


As distinct from Tendryakov the artist, Tendryakov the preacher, in his anxiety 
to produce some chemical breakdown of the formula “living according to one’s 
conscience,” is not always at his best. He contrasts the simple psychology of the 
peasant with that of the researcher, the formal, conventional psychology. Tendryakov 
is attracted by extremely interesting processes in the life of society, but he fails to 
recreate them in their entirety because he stubbornly ignores the fact that these 
phenomena are social in their essence (Literatura i zhizn, May 7, 1961). 


In its October issue, the journal Naska i religiya completed the publication of 
a long story by this same writer entitled “An Extraordinary Event.” The gist of 
the story is as follows: At a “progressive” school in a provincial town, it is 
discovered that a girl in the tenth class believes in God. Her diary is found, in 
which she describes over some considerable period how and why she came to 
believe. Later it becomes known that the teacher of mathematics at the school is 
also a believer. ‘These two discoveries develop into a town scandal, accentuated by 
the fact that the girl’s father is a Party member occupying a prominent position in 
a Party committee and subsequently by the fact that the girl and the teacher both 
defend their convictions. The teacher is depicted as being particularly stubborn. 
In a conversation with a Party member, the director of his school, he says: 
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I picture God to myself not as He 1s depicted in the ikons. For me, God is a 
kind of spiritual principle that prompted the emergence of the galaxies, the stars, the 
planets, everything which lives and multiplies on these planets, from the simplest 
cells to Man himself. 


Even after he has been dismissed, he declares with relief: “Now I can be 
myself.” 

It must be admitted that the story cannot be regarded in any way as justifying 
religion. Its fundamental idea is that religious beliefs cannot be fought by means 
of ordinary administrative measures or even routine “cultural-educational work.” 
The only method that may sometimes be effective is that of encouraging the 
thinking person’s development to such a point that the abandonment of his 
religious convictions comes as a natural process. This even implies a preference 
for the thinking believer over the unthinking. Referring to the girl in his school 
who soon abandoned her religious beliefs for the petty cares of everyday life, the 
headmaster remarks: “Better if she had believed and thought.” 


This approach in itself contains a non-materialist element; but the clearest 
demonstration of this element comes in the episode which occupies a central place 
in the story. On the headmaster’s initiative, a rather unusual discussion is organized 
after the school has been set talking over the girl’s diary. Two “declarations” are 
displayed—one by the “physicists,” i.e., those who champion the materialist 
outlook, and one by the “lyricists,” who maintain that the most important thing 
in man in his spiritual life. Both teachers and pupils vote by ballot for one or the 
other “‘declaration’”’: it transpires that the “lyricists” receive the ballots not only of 
the mathematics master and the girl, but also of the Communist pee cena with 
the result that they obtain the majority. . 

The obvious conclusion from this is that, given a free choice, the majority are 
on the side of the idealists. Perhaps it was for this reason that the story was not 
published in Novy mir, even though a footnote was appended to the first part, in 
the seventh issue for this year of Naxka i religia, stating that the story would be 
published in its entirety in the eighth issue of Novy mir as well as in the ninth and 
tenth issues of Nauka, i religiya. 

A story by Vladimir Fedorov entitled “A Bag Full of Hearts” (Oktyabr, 1961, 
No. 10) is written in symbolical style. The author depicts ordinary people of 
today by speaking only of their hearts, i.e., their feelings, although the people 
concerned are ordinary workers on a collective farm going about their daily 
business of fulfilling production plans. The author speaks of hearts of different 
kinds—kind, maternal, lyrical, alluring, unaging, or hard and stony. Itis presumably 
not by chance that the village where they live is called Pure Well, as a reference 
to the human soul. 

In its eleventh issue for this year, Znamya prints a cycle of verse by one of the 
most thoughtful of Soviet poets, Vasilii Fedorov. In the first poem, he speaks of 
man in the first person: 


I have received the strong hands of a warrior 
And the heart of a sister of mercy. 


\ 


Interesting is the poet’s attitude to the work of many of his brother poets: 


I look with pain upon these poems. 
So a mother looks 

As in her family grow 

The deaf and dumb children 

Of a great love. 


The tenth issue of Yanost opens with a story by Mikhail Zlatogorov entitled 
“Who Stands Alongside.” The story is about everyday affairs in a factory, but the 
reflections of the characters may be interpreted on a more interesting plane. In the 
course of a discussion, one of them says: 


Heroism, self-sacrifice. That’s what the correspondents write about. But look 
around you: each thinks only about the means of creating his own material welfare. 
Formerly there really were heroes... But we build Communism and receive money 
for it. Pll be honest: Iam always interested in good pay. And tell me, who would 
tefuse money? As they say, only a hen scrapes away from itself, man to himself. 


A reaction against the materialism of Soviet society grows as the story proceeds, 
although some understanding for it is shown at first: 


He’s an individualist? Maybe. But at least it’s good that he’s no hypocrite but 
says what he thinks. Most of all I hate the hypocrites: in words, they are super- 
Communists, but when you scratch a little deeper, they're utter philistines. .. 
There’s quite a lot of them, fellows like Kharitonov here. You have to understand 
them. They’re war children. Many grew up surrounded by want and privation. The 
attraction toward material well-being and comfort is natural.—All the more so since 
life in this country is still...oh, how wretchedly organized! 


In a word, problems of the philosophy of the spirit, the problem of truth, 
right, spiritual purity, cannot be denied some degree of expression in the columns 
of the Soviet press: despite the introduction of Stalinist ideas on the subordination 
of art to politics, idealistic views in the Soviet press are showing a distinct 
tendency to grow. A. Catv 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1961 


1 Repòrt of meeting in New York on September 
30 between Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
US Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Soviet government publishes memorandum 
on relaxing international tension, strength- 
ening confidence between states and promoting 
universal and complete disarmament. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message of 
congratulations to Chinese Party leaders on 
occasion. of twelfth anniversary of proclama- 
tion of Chinese People’s Republic. 

Report of departure of Commander in Chief 
of Soviet Navy Admiral $. Gorshkov on 
September 30 for Djakarta at the invitation of 
chief of staff of Indonesian Navy. 


2 Publication of letter of greetings from Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev to President Sekou Touré 
on the occasion of Guinean Independence Day. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by RSFSR 
Minister of Education Afanasenko flies from 
Moscow to Kabul. 


3 New Yugoslay Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


4 Polish state documents, preserved in the Soviet 
State Archives, returned to Poland. 
Afghan delegation, headed by Minister of 
Industry, arrives in Moscow for talks on 
Soviet—Afghan economic cooperation. 


5 Results of All-Union Athletics Meeting in 
Thilist published. 
Report on Kiev trial of two Dutchmen for 
alleged espionage published. 
Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and President Bourguiba concerning events at 
Buizerta published. 


6 Announcement by Ministry of Finance of 
commencement of second stage in the elimi- 
nation of income tax. 

Soviet—Indian agreement for cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy signed, 

Eleventh session of Sino-Soviet Commis- 
sion for Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
closes in Peking. 

Fast German Ambassador holds reception in 
Moscow to mark twelfth anniversary of GDR. 
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New Mexican Ambassador presents ae 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


7 Multi-stage rocket of new type launched into - 
Central Pacific testing ground. 
8 Third volume of official history of World 
War II published. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs announces 
recognition of the Arab Republic of Syria. 
Deputy Speaker of Indian House of the 
People arrives in Moscow. 


9 Account of voyage of atomic icebreaker 
“Lenin” published. 
Khrushchev receives Afghan Ambassador. 
Atomic reactor brought into Operation at 
Salaspils (Latvian SSR). 
Khrushchev receives UAR Ambassador. 
Mexican Ambassador delivers personal 
message from Mexican President to Khrosh- 
chev, 


10 Italian biologist D. A. Petrucci arrives in 
Moscow. 

Cuban delegation headed by Minister of 
Labor arrives in Moscow. 

Ethiopian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Gromyko visits British Prime Minister 
Macmillan. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivers protest 
to Acting Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina 
regarding continued attacks on Soviet embassy 
in Buenos Aires. 

Electrification of Moscow—Baikal railroad 
completed. 

New Danish and Iranian ambassadors 
present their credentials to Brezhnev. 

Deputy Premier Ignatov gives luncheon in 
honor of Chinese Politburo member Marshal 
Ho Lang. 

Commander in Chief of Finnish armed forces 
atrives in Moscow. 


11 Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
transforming the Tuva Autonomous Oblast 
into the Tuva ASSR. 

Malti-stage rocket launched into Central 
Pacific testing ground. 

Admiral Gorshkov hands over ten gunboats 
to the Indonesian Navy at Djakarta as a gift 
from the Soviet Union. 


13 Soviet note to US government requesting 
extradition of alleged Estonian war criminal 
Kar] Linnas published. 

Brezhnev sends message of greetings to 
President of Malagasy Republic on the occasion 
of the proclamation of the Malagasy Republic. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter from British 
Labor members of parliament demanding a 
cessation of nuclear tests in the USSR pub- 
lished. 

Announcement of changes in the compo- 
sition of the Far Eastern Fleet. 


14 Soviet note to Netherlands government 
concerning “intolerable behavior” of Dutch 
police toward Soviet Ambassador Pono- 
marenko at Amsterdam airport published. 

Central Statistical Authority publishes report 
on fulfillment qf state plan for industry in the 
third quarter and first nine months of 1961. 


15 TASS report of new Soviet helicopter speed 
record—overall average speed 210 mph, 
maximum speed 235 mph. 

Marshal Sokolovsky arrives ın Kabul on 
official visit to Afghanistan. 

RSFSR Central Statistical Authority pub- 
lishes report on fulfillment of state plan for the 
third quarter and first nine months of 1961. 

Announcement of completion of new 
congress hall in the Kremlin, to be used for the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress. 

Multistage rocket launched more than 
12,000 kilometers into Central Pacific testing 
ground. 

16 Publication of detailed list of delegations 
attending the Twenty-Second Party Congress. 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Afghan economic delegation. 


17 Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union opens in Moscow. 
Khrushchev reads report of Central Commit- 
tee. Gorkin reads report of Central Auditing 
Commission. 

Report of founding of new town, Baikalyk, 
on the shores of Lake Baikal, where the largest 
pulp and paper mill in the Soviet Union is to 
be built. 

Supplementary list of delegations attending 
Twenty-Second Party Congress published. 

18 Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivers note to 
Greek Ambassador regarding the holding of 
NATO maneuvers near the Bulgarian frontier, 

Khrushchev reads report on the new Party 
Program at T'wenty-Second Party Congress. 


20 Speeches of P. N. Demichev, N. V. Podgorny, 
I. V. Spiridonov, K. T. Mazurov, Sh. R. Rash- 
idov, D. A. Kunaev, W. Gomulka, M. Thorez 
and Chou En-lai to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

Publication of Mao ‘T'se-tung’s message of 


greeting to the Congress. 


21 Speeches of L.I. Brezhnev, V.P. Mzhavanadze, 
G. L Voronov, V. Y. Akhundov, A. Novotny, 
W. Ulbricht, P. Togliatti, G. Gheorghiu-Dej 
and J. Kadar to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

Deputy Speaker of Finnish parliament 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Soviet 
parliamentary group. 

22 Speeches of E. A. Furtseva, L. N. Efremov, 
M. V. Keldysh, D. Rasulov, B. Ovezov, A. I. 
Mikoyan, Todor Zhivkov, Kim Ir Sen, Ho 
Chi Minh and Yunzhagin Tsedenbal to the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress and V.N. 
Titov’s report on behalf of the Congress 
Credentials Committee published. 

Five million copies of Khrushchev’s report 
to the Congress on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee published as a separate brochure. 

Launching of multi-stage rocket into Central 
Pacific, 


23 Speeches of I. G. Kabin, V. V. Grishin, A. V. 
Gitalov, M. A. Suslov, A. F. Gorkin, M. I. 
Rozhnev, A. N. Kosygin, G. I. Vorobev, Y.N, 
Zarobyan and other delegates to the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress published. 

Chou En-lai flies home from Moscow. 


24 Speeches of V. I. Gaganova, D. S. Polyansky, 
A. J. Sniečkus, T. Usubaliev and other dele- 
gates to the T'wenty-Second Party Congress 
published. 

Five million copies of Khrushchev’s report 
to the T'wenty-Second Party Congress on the 
Party Program published as a separate brochure. 


25 Speeches of A. P. Shitkkov, V. M. Kavun, 
N. G. Ignatov, R. Y. Malinovsky, S. P. Pavlov, 
N. A. Mukhitdinov, M. A. Sholokhov and 
other delegates to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

26 Speeches of A. J. Pelše, L. F. Ilichev, N. M. 
Shvernik, B. N. Ponomarev, A. P. Kirilenko, 
A. A. Gromyko and other delegates to the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress published. 


27 Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to letter 
from President Nkrumah on continuing Soviet 
nuclear tests. 
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Speeches of V. V. Grachev, G. G. Abramov, 
V. A. Smirnov, I. I. Bodyul, V. V. Krotov, 
Z. N. Nuriev, A. A. Kolchik, F. N. Petrov, 
L A. Kairov, P. A. Satyukov, N. N. Semenov, 
O. V. Kuusinen, A. N. Shelepin and other 
delegates to the Twenty-Second Party Con- 
gress published. 


28 Resolutions of Twenty-Second Party Congress 


on reports of Central Committee and Central 
Auditing Commission published. 

Speeches of V, E. Dymahits, A. M. Shkolni- 
kov, F. A. Tabeev, G. A. Nalivaiko, P. N. 
Pospelov, A. I. Adzhubei, G. S. Titov, V. A. 
Kucherenko, B. P. Beshchev, M. T. Efremov, 
N. M. Gribachev, I. T. Novikov, B. V. Iogan- 
son and other delegates to the Congress pub- 
lished. 

Successful launching of multi-stage rocket 
over distance exceeding 12,000 kilometers into 
Central Pacific. 

Brezhnev sends message of greeting to 
President Gursel on occasion of thirty-cighth 
anniversary of proclamation of Turkish re- 
public. 


29 Publication of K. E. Voroshilov’s statement 


of October 26 at the T'wenty-Second Party 
Congress acknowledging his “errors” in sup- 
porting the Molotov group. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s concluding 
speech of October 27 at Twenty-Second Party 
Congress; of F. R. Kozlov’s speech on 
changes in the Party Statutes; and of speeches 
by A. T. Tvardovsky, M. A. Olshansky, A. E. 
Kormeichuk, I. P. Kazanets, N. G. Egorychev, 
V. S. Toistikov and other delegates. 


Monument to Karl Marx unveiled in Moscow. 

Speeches of F. L Golikov, S. K. Toka, 
O. P. Kolchina, V. E. Chernyshev, A. V. Basov 
and other delegates to the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress published. 
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31 Publication of note from Soviet government 


to Finnish government on the threat of alleged 
West German aggression in northern Europe. 

Tenth section, with a capacity of 150,000 
kilowatts, put mto operation at Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Power Station, bringing total 
capacity to 1,200,000 kilowatts. 

Publication of resolution of Twenty-Second 
Party Congress on removal of Stalin’s body 
from the Lenin Mausoleum. 

Speeches of I. V. Spiridonov, P. N. Demi- 
chev, G. D. Dzhavakhishvili, D. A. Lazurkina, 
N. V. Podgorny, A. V. Georgiev, N. N. 
Rodionov, A. I. Shibaev, P. A. Leonov, Z. T. 
Serdyuk, Y. M. Vecherova, F. S. Goryachev, 
S. N. Shchetinin, V. L Gubanov and V. A. 
Kochetov at Twenty-Second Party Congress 
published. 





Changes and Appointments 


1 G. G. Abramov appointed First Secretary of 


the Moscow Oblast Party Committee. 


3 A. K. Kortunov, Head of the Central Author- 


ity of the Gas Industry, appointed a Minister 
of the USSR, 


12 I. G. Eihfeld released from his post as Chair- 


man of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of the 
Estonian SSR in connection with his transfer 
to other work. 

A. A. Muurisepp, former Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Estonian SSR, 
appointed Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium of the Estonian SSR. 


13 P. K. Ponomarenko, Ambassador to the 


Netherlands, declared persona non grata by the 
Netherlands government. 


21 M. S. Kapitsa replaced by A. E. Nesterenko 


as Ambassador to Pakistan in connection with 
his transfer to other work. 
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* SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


The recent Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has rendered the previous supplement out of date. 
The lists have now been completely revised as of November 1, 1961. 
The section “Changes and Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin 
will provide the information needed to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees. Thus, Vladimir 
V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee. Members of the Union-republic supreme 
soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S, PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. 


Candidate Members 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
e MAZUROY, Kirill T. RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 


SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 


DEMICHEY, Petr N. PONOMAREY, Boris N. 
ILICHEV, Leonid F. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikola: M. 


First Deputy Chairman 
SERDYOK, Zinovy T. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
MURAVEVA, N. A. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ABRAMOV, Grigory G. First Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. 


ABRASIMOV, Petr A. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. 


ADZHUBEI, Aleksei I. Editor, [zvestia. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Chairman, All-Union 
Economic Council (Sovynarkhoz). 

AKHUNDOV, Veli Y. First Secretary, Azer- 
baidzhan Central Committee. 

ANDROPOV, Yury V. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander, Army Services and Supply. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BASOV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Antitaircraft Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BODYUL, Ivan I. First Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. Furst Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
China. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief, Ground Forces. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

DAULENOV, Salkan. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Kazakh SSR. , 

DEMENTEV, Petr V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Aviation Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DEMICHEV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. First Secretary, Moscow City Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Moscow City Cotncil. `“ Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Minister of the USSR. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Chelya- 
binsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

EGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. Second Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, State Control 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ERMILOV, V. V. Fitter in Moscow factory. 


FEDOSHEV, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Philosophy, and Member, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 

FOKIN, Vitaly A. Admiral. Commander, Pacific 
Fleet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOI, Anton IL. Secretary and Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 


GAGANOVA, Valentina L Brigade leader at 
Vyshevolotsk Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 

GALANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee. 

GARBUZOV, Vasily F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GEORGIEV, Aleksandr V, First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. 

GOLIKOV, Filipp I. Marshal or the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Head of Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral. First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Commander in Chief of 
the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORYACHEV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblat Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N, First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHMANOYV, Ivan A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Building Affairs. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRUSHETSKY, Ivan S. First Secretary, Lvov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ILICHEV, Leonid F. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KABIN, Ivan G. Furst Secretary, Estonian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 


Presidturn. 


KAVUN, V. M. Chairman of collective farm in 
Vinnitsa Oblast. 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. Second Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KELDYSH, Mstislav V. President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 

. Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. First Secretary, Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KISELEV, Ivan I. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 


KISELEV, Tikhon Y. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Presidium. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOKAREV, Aleksandr <A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KONEYV, Ivan $. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Soviet forces in Ger- 
many. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KONOVALOV, Nikolai S. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. 


KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Chairman, Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Soviet. Presidium Member, Union 
of Writers of the USSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace. 
Vice President, World Peace Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan $, Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


KORYTROV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State 
Committee for Automation and Machine 
Building. Minister of the USSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. 


KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. Minister of 
Transport Construction. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KRAKHMALRV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Aleksei G. Director of Likhachev 
Automobile Works, Moscow. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet, 


KRYLOV, Nikolai I General of the Army. 
Commander, Moscow Military District. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHUMOYV, Pavel S. Chairman of All-Union 
Association for Sale of Agricultural Equipment 
and Supplies (Soyuzselkhoztekhnika). 

KULAKOV, Fedor D. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. 


KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KURBANOV, Rakhmankul R. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
-tary and Presidtum Member. Deputy, Supreme 
‘Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 

of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LESECHKO, Mikhail A. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Min- 
ister of the USSR, 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Deputy Chairman, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Donetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MANUKOVSKY, Nikolai F. Mechanic on col- 
lective farm in Voronezh Obi&st. 


MANYAKIN, S. L First Secretary, Omsk 
Oblast Committee. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador to 
Indonesia. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


MONASHEV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Kursk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 

' Unton. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 

mander in Chief, Missile Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Chauman, Fotr- 
eign Affairs Commission, Council of Nation- 
alites. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MURYSEV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary, 
Kusbyshev Oblast Committee. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Chairman, Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

NIKOLAEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 


NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Minister of Electric 
Power Station Construction. 


NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NURIEV, Ziya N. First Secretary, Bashkir 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

ORGANOV, Nikohi N. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 


OVEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PAVLOV, Sergei P. First Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 


PELSE, Arvids J. First Secretary, Latvian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrain- 
1an Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S5. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Central Committee - 


Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of Presidium, 
Committee of Soviet Women. Chairman of 
Presidium, Union of Soviet Societtes for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
POSPELOV, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PRITYTSKY, Sergei O. First Secretary, Minsk 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to North 
Korea. 

PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
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RASULOV, Dzhabar D.'First Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROZENKO, Petr A. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. : 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RUDNEV, Konstantin N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Scientific Research. 


RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Editor, Problemy 
mira i sotsiahazma. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SATYUKOV, Pavel A. Editor, Pravda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Deputy Chairman, 
Party Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHCHERBITSEY, Vladimir V. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presid- 
jum Member, Ukrainian Central Committee, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Ir- 
kutsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEST, Petr E. First Secretary, Kiev Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee. 


SHIBAEV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. 


SHTITIKOV, Aleksei P. First Secretary, Khahba- 
rovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Presidtum Member, 
Union of Writers of USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHURYGIN, Viktor A. First Secretary, Orenburg 
Oblast Committee. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Chairman, Party Control 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SINTTSA, Mikhail S. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKRYABIN, Vladimir V. First Secretary, Zapo- 
rozhe Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 

SLAVSEY, Efim P. Minister of Medium Machine 
Building. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Defense Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. 


SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. Secretary, Kazakh Central 
Committee. First Secretary, Virgin Lands Krai 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOLOMENTSEV, Mikhail S. First Secretary, 
Karaganda Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. l 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Central Committee 
Secretary. First Secretary, Leningrad Oblast 


Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SURGANOV, Fedor A. Second Secretary, Belo- 
russian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. _ 

TABEEV, Fikryat A. Firat Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. Second Secretary, Uzbek 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Party Agencies in the Union 
Republics. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. Secretary, Leningrad 
Oblast Committee. 

TOLUBEEV, Nikita P. First Secretary, Dnepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. - 

USUBALIEV, Turdakun T. First Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. , 

VERSHININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marshal. © 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supreme, 
Soviet. ` 

VOROBEV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Krasnodar 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VORONOV, Feodosy D. Chairman, Chelyabinsk 
Economic Council (Sovknarhoz), 

VORONOV, Gennady I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

YAKUBOVSKY, Ivan I. Colonel General. Depu- 
ty Commander in Chief, Soviet forces in 
Germany. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblast 
Committee. 

ZAKHAROY, Matvei V. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. First Secretary, Armen- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Scientific 
and Economic Council. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Permanent Representative to UN. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malik M. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

AFANASENKO, Evgeny I. RSFSR Minister of 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Pavel Y. First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANNALIBV, Abdy A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, ‘Turkmen SSR. Deputy, Supreme 

" Soviet. 

ANTONOV, A. K Chairman, Leningrad Eco- 
nomic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

ANTONOV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Astrakhan 

_ Oblast Committee. 

ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. Deputy Charr- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Armenian Supreme Soviet Presidium. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAKAEV, Viktor G, Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. 

BATITSKY, Pavel F. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Moscow District Antiaircraft Defense. 


BAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. 

BEISEBAEV, Masymkhan M. First Secretary, 
Alma-Ata Oblast Committee. 

BOCHKAREV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, Saratov 
Oblast Executive Committee. 


BORISOV, Aleksandr F. Deputy Chairman, All- 
Union Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 


BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BREKHOV, K. I. Chairman, Moscow Oblast 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 
BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Candidate Member, Ukrainian Central 
Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
BUKHAROV, Aleksandr S5. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. 
BULGAKOY, Aleksandr A. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 
BUTOMA, Boris E. Chairman, State Committee 
for Shipbuilding. Minister of the USSR. 
CHABANENEO, Andrei T. Admiral. Com- 
mander, Northern Fleet. 


DENISOV, Georgy Y. First Secretary, Mur- 
mansk Oblast Committee. 

DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Moldavian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DOLINYUK, Evgeniya A. Team leader on col- 
lective farm in Ternopol Oblast. 


DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. 


EMELYANOYV, Vasily 5. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for the Use of Atomic Energy. 


EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ERMIN, L. B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee. 

FEDOROV, Viktor 5. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Chemistry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FILIPPOV, Vasily R. First Secretary, Buryat 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, 

FLORENTEYV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Kos- 
troma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


FRANTSOV, G. P. Rector, Central Committee 
Academy of Social Sciences. 

FROLOV, V. S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. 

GAVRILOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. 

GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 

GETMAN, Andrei L. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Carpathian Military District. 

GRIBACHEV, Nikolai M. Editor, Sosetsky soyuz. 

GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Head of Central Fisheries 
Department, State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan). Minister of the USSR. 

ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Azerbaidzhan SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IVASHCHENKO, A. V. First Secretary, Niko- 
laev Oblast Committee. 

KAIROV, Ivan A. President, RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Tadzhik SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, 

KALCHENKO, S. V. Chairman, Altai Krai 
Executive Committee. 


KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. 


KARLOVY, Vladimir A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Agricultural Department for the Union 
Republics. 

KAZAKOV, Mikhail J. General of the Army. 
Commander, Leningrad Mulitary District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHITROV, Stepan D. First Secretary, Voronezh 
Oblast Committee. 

KHUDAIBERDYEV, Normukhamed. First Sec- 
retary, Surkhan-Darya Oblast Committee. 

KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department of Science, Schools and 
Colleges for the Union Republics. 


‘KLAUSON, Walter J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Chairman, Central Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOCHINYAN, Anton F. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Armenian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOLCHINA, O. P. Secretary, Moscow Oblast 
Committee. 

KOLOMIETS, Fedor S. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Krai Executive Committee. 


KONOTOP, Vasily I. Chairman, Moscow Oblast 
Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme So- 
viet. 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Purchasing Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KORTUNOY, Alekse: K. Head of the Central 
Authority of the Gas Industry. Minister of 
the USSR. 


/ 
KOSHEVOI, Petr K. Colonel General. Com- 


io 


mander, Kiev Military District. 

KOVAL, I. G. Second Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. 

KOVANOV, Pavel V. Second Secretary, Geor- 
gian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOZINETS, N. F. No information available. 

KOZLOV, Vasily L Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Belorussian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secretary, Vinnitsa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KROTOV, Viktor V. Director, Urals Heavy 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash). 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

KURASHOV, Serge: V. Minister ‘of Health. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUZMICH, Anton S. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LAVRENTEV, Mikhail A. President, Siberian 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LEONOV, Pavel A. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. 

LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor L First Secretary, 
Yaroslavl Oblast Committee. 

LUTAK, Ivan K. First Secretary, 
Oblast Committee. 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. 

MALBAKHOV, Timbar K. First Secretary, 
Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee. 

MAMAT, Nikolai Y. Coal cutter brigade leader 
in “Severnaya” mine, “Krasnodonugol” Trust. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Kirghiz SSR. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MASHEROV, Petr M. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MELNIKOV, N. A. Second Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. 

MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador 
United States. 


Crimean 


to 


MUSAKHANOV, Mitzamukhamed M, Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Estonian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. / 

NIKOLAEV, Konstantin K. Chairman, Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Executive Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Konstantin A. First Secretary, 
Archangel Oblast Committee. 


OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. Minister of Agri- 
culture, 

ORLOV, Georgy M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Minister 
of the USSR. 

OSIPOV, Gegrgy I. First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Lithuanian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 


PATON, Boris E. Director, E. O. Paton Institute 
of Electric Welding, Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, 

PAVLOV, Georgy S. First Secretary, Mary 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PHIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Ministers, 
Latvian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PENKOVSKY, Valentin A. General of the Army. 
Commander, Belorussian Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Boris F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PIMENOV, Mikhail A. Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. / 

PLIEV, Isa A. Colonel General. Commander, 
North Caucasian Miltary District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

POLEKHIN, M. A. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Party Agencies for the RSFSR. 

POLIKARPOV, Dmitry A. Head of Central 
Committee Department of Culture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

POLYAKOV, Ivan E. First Secretary, Gomel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYAKOV, Vasily I. Editor, Se/tkaya zbizn. 


PONOMAREV, Mikhail A. First Secretary, 
Viadimir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. Senior Foreman, Kuz- 
netsk Iron and Steel Works. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. Minister of Postal Ser- 
vices and Telecommunications. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

PUSHKIN, Georgy. M. Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

PUZIKOV, Sergei T. First Secretary, Lipetsk 
Oblast Committee. 

RODIONOV, Nikolai N. Second Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROMANOV, A. V. Member, Central Committee 
Bureau for RSFSR. 

RUDAKOYV, Aleksandr P, Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department for Heavy Industry. 

RUDENKO, Sergei I. Air Chief Marshal. Chief 
of General Staff, Air Forces. 

SAVITSKY, Evgeny Y. Air Marshal. 


SAYUSHEV, Vadim A. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 


SEMENOV, I. M. No information avaiable. 


SEMENOYV, N. N. Director, Institute of Physical 
Chemistry, and Secretary, Department of Chem- 
ical Sciences, USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Chairman, Board of All-Union Soctety for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Know- 
ledge. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SEMENOV, Valentin A. Director, Volgograd 
Tractor Factory. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Charman, Com- 
mittee for State Security. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SERBIN, I. D. Head of Central Committee 
Department, 

SHCHERBINA, Boris E. First Secretary, Tyamen 
Oblast Committee. 


SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Electrical Engineering. Minister of 
the USSR. 


SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKACHEKOV, Semen A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKOCHILOV, Anatoly A. First Secretary, 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. 


SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SMIRNOV, Aleksandr I. First Secretary, Chita 
Oblast Committee. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad City 
Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, V. A. Fitter in Leningrad Baltic 
Shipyard. 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOTNIKOV, Vladimir P. RSFSR Minister of 
Agriculture. 

STEPANOV, V. P. Deputy Editor, Pravda. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

STRUEV, Aleksandr I Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

STUCHENKO, Andrei T. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Transcaucasian Military District. 

SUDETS, Vladimir A. Air Marshal. Commander, 
Strategic Air Force. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 


Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
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SURKOV, Aleksei A. Secretary, Board of Union 
of Writers of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


TARASOV, Aleksandr M. Chairman, Belorussian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TIKHONOV, Nikola: A. Deputy Chairman, State 
Scientific and Economic Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TIKUNOYV, Vadim S. RSFSR Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Chairman, Committee of War Veterans. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme ig 

TVARDOVSKY, Aleksandr T. Edftor, Nowy mir. 


VARENTSOV, Sergei S. Chief Marshal of 
Artillery. Commander, Artillery Forces. 


VATCHENKO, Andrei F. First Secretary, 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee. 

VORONINA, P. A. Second Secretary, Bauman 
(Moscow) District Committee. 


YUSUPOV, Ismail. Secretary, Kazakh Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAKHAROV, M. E. Turner in Polotsk Engi- 
neering Works. 

ZHIGALIN, V. F. Chairman, Moscow City 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

ZHURAVLEVA, Marina I. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 





Communist Parties 
ROPSR 6455 G50 Hid coos a eee wee KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S, 
Ukminten SSR hin ty viaietaceinesivueneas PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Pelorošsian SSR ss. eoceeves verse aA MAZUROYVY, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR soviet oa Eaa RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR eorias tsaraina REETTA KUNABV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR... ..cceceececccceeeeeeeees MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR «.oicckee wade naiean AKHUNDOYV, V. Y. 
Lithuanian SSR oo... ccccseeeeeeeeeeeees SNIEČKUS, Antanas J. 
Moldavian SSR eraieeaeh BODYUL, Ivan L 
Latvian SSR ....cccccccceccccccueceeeees PELŠE, Arvids J. 
Pogu DoR soana ERAEN has USUBALIEY, Turdakun T. 

. Tadghik SSR... ccs eee cece eee e eran e enone RASULOV, Dzhabar D. 
Armenian SSR iiss oka nea Eana ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. 
Turkmen SOR os secidied so chee Ne Geek eratu OVEZOV, Balysh 
EStonisa SSRs reynda ea EN NEEE Eaa KABIN, Ivan G. 

* There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR Party affairs in thia republic ace handled by the Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR, whoee chairman is Nikita S, Khrushchev, 
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PART I 


The Soviet Government _ 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Charmen 
KOSYGIN, Alekse: N. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. USTINOV, Dmitry F. ‘ 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Transport Construction: Electric Power Station Construction: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. NOVIKOV, Ignaty T.  * 
Merchant Marine: ` Foreign Trade: 
BAKAEV, Viktor G. PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Ratlroad Communications: : Medium Machine Building: 
BESHCHEYV, Boris P. SLAVSKY, Efm P. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............. DEMENTEV, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building...‘ KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ... 1... cece eae ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
Chairman of State Commuttee for Foreign Economic Relations ....... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Labor and Wages.......0 ....2.05- VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology. ............ SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ............ KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding. ...... .........00: BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry ......... 0000 cece eee FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 1.0... 0. ccc eee soror KOROVUSHKIN, Aleks. K. 


Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ZHUKOV, Georgy A. a 
Chairman of State Committee tor Sound and Television Broadcasting. KAFTANOV, Serge: V. -~ 


Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy......... EMELYANOYV, Vasily “S. ` 
Chairman of State Committee for Electrical Engineering ............ SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. 
Head of the Central Authority of the Gas Industry ..............00- KORTUNOV, Aleksei K... 
Chairman of State Committee for Inventions and Discoveries ... .... MAKSAREV, Yury E. 





* These and the following Union-repubhe ministrics are ministries on the ali-Union level. According to the Soviet ,comstiration, 
all-Umon ministries direct the organs under their jurisdiction directly or through agcoces appointed by them Umon-republic cunistries 
direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually through corresponding munistries in the Union republics In a limited number of cases 
and with the approval of the Preudum of the Supreme Soviet, Umon-republic ministries may directly operate certain enterprises” 
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, ` -1 Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 
Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
_ Finance: Agriculture: 
%  GARBUZOV, Vasily F. OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. 
Postal Services and Telecommunications: Higher and Special Secondary Education: 
PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P, 
Cultare: 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
Union-Republic a rma at Ministerial Level 
_ Chairman of State Control Commission ..... 0.66. e eee ee een eens ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
‘ Chairman of Committee for State Security 2.20... cee ee eee SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. 
’ Chairman of State Council for Coordination of Scientific Research. RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs .............. GRISHMANOYV, Ivan A, 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee ......... 0.00 c eee eee IGNATOV, Nikola: G. 
Chairman. of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ............. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan ...... eee eee ee eee eee eee DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
i LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 
RYABIKOV, Vasily M. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan, .......essrasesseeosessorovesse> IVANOV, P. S. 
KHLEBNIKOV, V. 
LOBANOYV, Pavel P. 
i SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. 
STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan ........ cece eee eens ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
; KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 
Head of the Central Statistical Authority ..... 0... cece eee ees STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 

RSPR E EEEE E PEE . POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 

Ukrainian SSR ...rassssesses coors ... SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 

Belorussian SSR vo... ce eee ee ee eee eee KISKLEV, Tikhon Y. 

Uzbek SSR:.w6.0sa%ee cea: aaa lee ei KURBANOV, Rakhmankul 

Fea ole oo: anen DAULENOV, Salkan 

Georgian SSR pariri aeiae aia an a5 DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
: Azerbaidzhan SSR ois ene Sa aw aielne wld x ISKENDEROY, Mamed A. 

S Létbhuanian SSR sc havens Oxia dbase SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... ccc ccc ccs c erect vereces DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR .........cccceeeececeeeeeees PEIVE, Jan V. 

Kirghiz SSR . re eee aa ea ees MAMBETOV, Bolot 
AO ZH ICO At. os iene ae ace each Sk Pe EREA KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad 
Armenian SSR oecsrss kaeradur eae 42555 KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Torkmca SSR oeaan anaE ANNALIEV, Abdy A. 
Estonian SSR crorcwrrie bet hee bates ta KLAUSON, Walter J. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen ace chairmen of the Presdmms of the Sopreme Soviets of the Union Republica (see below}* 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 

Members 
ANDREEV, Andre: A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I.** . 
BATYEV, Salikh G. MAZUROY, Kırill T. 
BELYAEV, Nikolai J.** NURIBV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOY, Vladimir I. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 
RSFSR Aas orev ea ree eee es ORGANOV, Nikolai N. 
Ukrainian SSR copes s eesei a eweaw sales KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR ov... .. cece ceceecescueee KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
Uzbek SSR vo... cc cccsececseeveevevenses NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSRs ccacwtercduranettevsutsees SHARIPOV, Isagali 
Georgian SSR oo... cc see cc eeceeeeeceeeues DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Averbaldzhan SOR assess kn owas see es 
Lithuanian SSR .......cccseueeceeeeceues PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavia SSRs arura inn aera KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR ..........000. Bed a Dette KALNBERZINS, Jahis E. 
Kirghiz SSR ve: dawandasien ve erisso naati KULATOV, Turabai K. 
THOZRUE OO. cies aE A gees. RAKHMATOV, Mirza 
Armenian SSRs. csese cece en saas aes woud ee ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen Sok. Anri TEASEE NER inde BAIRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Eta OOK: wai wha hak eas agen nace MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 





* While this us the general rule, neither SHARIPOV nor MOORISEPP has yet been officially appointed deputy chairman, 
+% Although they have not been publicly dropped from memberahup of the Prestdamm, it seers highly improbable that BELAYEV 
and KIRICHENKO still hold these positions. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a body of émigré scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to furnish reliable information 
regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union today. The 
offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in Munich, 
Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social sciences, 
including various aspects of economics, law, government and Party, 
history, education, religion, literature, and social organization. The 
views expressed in the Bwletin or other Institute publications are 
those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any single 
political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as repre- 
senting those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to; 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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© ARTICLES 


The Sick Dictatorship 
A. KARAVAEV 


The following article was written before the Twenty-Second Party Congress, but 
circumstances delayed its publication. We publish it now since it has not lost its 
topicality as dealing with the most important question relating to Soviet internal 
polizy, #z., whether there 1s any qualitative difference betwen the Stalin and Khrushchev 
eras in the means used for exerting governmental authority and in the application of 
terroristic methods. 

Mr. Katavaev’s article suggests a different answer-to this question from those given 
by other authors (see the articles by Herman Akhminov and A. Avtorkhanov in Bulletin, 
1961, Nos. 10 and 11 respectively). In view of the cardinal importance of this problem 
and the possibility of different solutions to it, we propose to print the views of other 
writérs in subsequent issues, 


The names of Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev stand for three phases in the 
development of the Communist dictatorship in Russia. The lines separating these 
phases can and should be drawn; but they all have one thing in common—the 
terroristic nature of the methods used in ruling the country. Even in this respect, 
however, it would be a mistake to equate the three stages of the dictatorship. 
Lenin’s terror was one thing, Stalin’s was another and Khrushchev’s is a third. 
Under Lenin, “the retributive hand of the proletariat” gripped all strata of the 
population, but fell hardest on the “hostile classes” and the resisting peasantry. 
At that time, people were shot not only for crimes “against the ruling order,” 
but also because they were the sons of their fathers, declined to carry out specific 
state duties, or simply used unguarded language. In the latter case, persons of 
proletarian origin were afforded some indulgence; they could speak far more 
freely than members of the intelligentsia, the bourgeoisie and other strata of 
society. This indulgence did not extend to all cases, since death sentences were 
passed sometimes by improvised courts (revolutionary tribunals and others), but 
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for the most part by civil or military boards of the Cheka or simply by the com- 
manders of police or military detachments (shooting on the spot). To intensify 
its deterrent effect, this terror was practiced quite openly and lists of those killed 
were widely publicized in the press. 


Lenin too, no doubt, manifested dictatorial tendencies, but Lenin’s will 
dominated the Party and, consequently, also the state apparatus, thanks to the 
ascendancy of his personality and his authority among those who held his views. 
In him, there were still strong echoes of democracy, which did not go unheard 
even in the Party rank and file. Democracy within the Party, therefore, though 
it had one foot in the grave, was still preserved. The Party stood apart from the 
terror, and exceptions in this respect merely served to prove the rule. 


Under Lenin, therefore, terrorism showed a definite trend: while affecting all 
strata of the population, it was directed mainly against the former privileged 
elite, the prosperous peasants and all those who actively opposed measures taken 
by the authorities. Its object was political or social. Under certaineconditions, it 
was possible to escape repression. If the curse of a non-proletarian origin did not 
hang over a person, if that person had not publicly voiced his opposition to the 
authorities, the heavy hand of the dictatorship was not brought down upon his 
head. True, there were mistakes, but nevertheless they were mistakes. 


An entirely different situation prevailed under Stalin. Circumstances, an 
analysis of which is beyond the framework of this article, forced Stalin to hold 
‘everyone and everything in an iron vise. Under him, the terror became all- 
embracing, pervading not only the tiniest corners of the body politic, not only 
the Party itself, but also penetrating to its leaders. Stalin reduced the Party organiz- 
ation to a fiction, emasculated its highest agencies—the Central Committee and 
the Organization Bureau—and turned them into mere decorations. ‘The fate of those 
belonging to these agencies depended entirely on Stalin’s illegal personal secre- 
tariat, and the fate of the ordinary citizen, whether Party or non-Party, on the 
outbursts of terrorism that regularly occurred. It was possible to suffer for an 
incautious word, for one’s social origin, or simply nothing at all. Ezhov’s scythe 
cut wide swathes to left and right, if only to gather in, from among potential 
opponents of the regime, the number of victims scheduled under the plan. Thus, 
the terror acquired a clearly preventive character. 

People had to endure the recurring tension and relaxation, not only during 
Ezhov’s reign of terror, but throughout the career of Stalin. It was this universal 
fear that made possible the forcible collectivization of agriculture in a country with 
many millions of peasants. Had not Stalin turned his party into a submissive band 
of conscripts, collectivization would have been impossible, as too would have 
been industrialization on the lines of unswerving priority for heavy industry and 
armaments production. 

Under Stalin, the terrorist activities of the regime increased with victims being 
selected indiscriminately. Whereas under Lenin acts of terror had been accom- 
panied by public admissions, Stalin to a great extent dispensed with this formality, 
letting pass unannounced many executions outside the normal framework of 
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the law. The Party, and particularly its higher ranks, were the first to fall 
victim to his purges. Important Party leaders such as Kossior, Postyshev, Ezhov 
and Hikhe disappeared without any reason being given. This became the rule for' 

ordinary Soviet citizens, Party and non-Party alike. During the Azhovshchina, 
people from all walks of life simply disappeared and nobody dared to question 
the reasons for their absence. Thus the Stalin terror contained a further element 
of domination—psychological isolation of the people: everyone withdrew into 
himself, crept into-his shell. 

The reign of terror produced a state of mind among Party members and the 
population in general which Communist propaganda attributes to the “moral 
and political unity of the Soviet people” and the “monolithic nature of Lenin’s 
Party.” These are doubtless catch phrases, but there may be a shade of truth in 
them. Many years of terrorism and propaganda were bound to leave their mark 
on the minds of Soviet subjects. The natural instinct of self-preservation 
forced them tp carry out government instructions blindly. Such a course did not, 
it is true, always save them from oppfession, but they had no alternative. Even if 
it provided no absolute guarantee of security, at least it offered the best chance. 
In this way, terror instilled obedience. Once such a state of mind had been 
induced, environment began to lose its real significance and the most blatant 
irregularities came to be accepted as natural and the most savage deprivation of 
freedom ceased to be an unendurable burden. 


In one of his historical novels, the writer Aldanov remarks that terrorists, in 
killing off one generation, mold another to their own pattern. This certainly 
applies, to some extent at least, to the Stalin terror. Parents took thought for the 
future of their children; a father inveterately opposed not only to Stalin but to 
all aspects of Bolshevism would try not to transmit his views to his children. 
This could not have been otherwise. If a man has had to drink deep of the bitter 
cup of adaptation, lies and simulation, he seeks for ways by which his children 
may avoid it. This can only be done if the children grow up psychologically 
` adapted to Soviet conditions. Thus, education at school was not the only means 
by which the Stalin era influenced the moral and political make-up of the new 
generation. No doubt, other factors too had an effect on the formation of young 
characters, but it would be thoughtless to underestimate the major factors which 
have just been mentioned. 


Finally, the strongest effect is produced by propaganda. As a state Aon 
Soviet propaganda has two marked features—its all-embracing scope and its 
repetitiveness. From morning till night, Soviet citizens are engulfed in a wave of 
propaganda, on the streets, at work and in the press; in books, films, radio and 
the theater. Continued for months, years and decades on end, it acquires the effect 
of mass hypnosis and becomes imprinted in the minds of its victims. 

Thus these two factors—terror and propaganda—produce a stereotyped men- 
tality in the ordinary citizen which promote “moral and political unity” among 
the people and the “monolithic nature” of the Communist Party. (There is, of 
course, another side to the picture, since terror and propaganda have their limits 
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and beyond a certain point cease to be effective. Hence the, desire to rid literature 
and art of tedium and the trend toward alleviating the terror. But this is already 
‘the beginning of reverse processes destroying the hub of the dictatorship, which 
will be discussed later.) 


We have suggested that the “moral and political unity” of the people and 
“monolithic nature” of the Party are largely empty phrases insofar as the effects 
they refer to were the result of intimidation rather than of inner conviction. 
While “moral and political unity” is a fiction in the full sense of the phrase, it 
remains true to a certain extent. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain the 
indifference with which the Soviet population accepts, for instance, the rapid and 
seemingly inconsequential change of leaders. Were Beriya and earlier Ezhov 
“loyal brothers-in-arms”’ and “ardent fighters for the bright future”? They were. 
But Pravda and the Khrushchevs who had so lately sung their praises began 
immediately after their disappearance to revile them as traitors to the Revolution 
and agents of foreign intelligence. Few Soviet people are tormented by the question: 
When were Pravda and the Khrushchevs lying?—When they were lauding Ezhov 
and Beriya or when they were reviling them? And it did not.apply only to Ezhov 
and Beriya. It might appear that just one such substitution of condemnation for 
praise—which has, as it were, become a law of the Soviet state—would have prompted 
the people to realize that there were dishonorable persons in high places. But the 
people remained silent; officials were removed from their posts, imprisoned, 
shot—well, so be it. What else is this except instilled obedience and acceptance of 
a certain standard of political thinking? ; 

Thus Stalin’s state grew strong under the influence of two factors—total terror 
and total propaganda, which produced the phenomenon which we might call a 
semblance of moral and political unity among the people and in the Communist 
Party. The Marxist explanation for this phenomenon-the alleged disappearance of 
antagonistic classes—does not come into it. The real reason is that Stalin’s rule, 
which was a direct continuation and extension of Lenin’s, saw the emergence of 
the new Soviet man, whose essential feature is the typically Soviet outlook 
imposed on him like a veneer, or rather, a more or less hard shell which can only 
be destroyed by the complete emancipation of social and public consciousness. 
Even under Stalin, however, a number of external events had brought internal 
changes to life. The USSR’s participation in World War II, which the Soviet 
leaders were forced to conduct as a patriotic war, was one of these processes; the 
death of the creator of the system of total terror was another. Fresh new forces 
had undoubtedly been maturing long before the arrival of the post-Stalin thaw, 
which showed that these forces had existed in a dormant state under Stalin, 
whereas it was only under Khrushchev that they began to manifest themselves. 


We do not have sufficient data to state whether Stalin’s death was natural or 
violent. In any case, the conditions which make the latter a possibility did exist. 
It is known from Khrushchev’s report to the Twentieth Party Congress that 
Stalin was preparing a new purge, a prelude to which was the arrest of the Jewish 

doctors. The death of Stalin not only saved these doctors from inevitable destruc- 
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tion; it also saved the necks of a number of his closest colleagues, as Khrushchev 
disclosed. There can be no doubt that on the eve of Stalin’s death an atmosphere 
of depression and fear reigned on the Party Olympus. Very many people must 
have had a vested interest in Stalin’s disappearance. Often in such cases death’s 
hand is not long stayed. 


At that time, the establishment of a new one-man dictatorship was unaccept- 

able to all members of ruling Party circles, for a dictator would have meant a 
return to Stalin’s purges and to the unstable and dangerous quagmire of life 
under his heavy hand. Instead, they agreed on a collective leadership. 


However, such a leadership, had it maintained Stalin’s arbitrary and terroristic 
methods, would inevitably have courted its own downfall, laying itself open to 
the possibility of new revolutions led by those who had at their disposal the 
forces of the terror apparatus. It was urgently necessary to establish a strict, 
albeit relatively “‘socialist,” standard of legality. A natural step was to deprive 
the NKVD ofits excessive powers. Accordingly, Beriya and his closest colleagues 
were liquidated, the punitive agencies were subordinated to the Party Central 
Committee and the principles of “socialist” legality insisted upon. Soviet citizens 
were assured that socialist legality, or the defense of their rights as laid down in 
the Constitution, provided the basis for the further development and consolidation 
of the Soviet state. Nobody would be allowed to violate socialist legality: every 
worker, every collective farmer, every member of the intelligentsia might work 
in peace knowing that his civic rights were under its reliable protection. 


With these assurances, addressed directly to the people, the Party Central 
Committee, as it were, promised to draw the final line under the unhappy memory 
of the Stalinist past. It may be added that in making itself more secure, the collec- 
tive leadership removed the first stone from the structure supporting the dictator- 
ship. The first step toward destroying the Stalinist regime as such had been taken. 
More were inevitably to come. The privileges which it had created for itself, the 
ruling oligarchy was forced to extend to a wider circle. 

The object of this article is not to analyze the series of stages by which Khrush- 
chev reached the position of a dictator. Suffice it to say that the weakness of the 
system of collective leadership, caused by inevitable internal disagreements, 
required a concentration of power and a new master. 

Let us consider the factors which made Khrushchev the person most accep- 
table to the Party aristocracy. Of all those who had inherited power from Stalin, 
Khrushchev was the most consistent unmasker of the Stalinist regime. He realized 
that, once one had begun to prune the branches, it would be necessary to get 
right down to the roots. This he did in his secret report to the Twentieth Party 
Congress. In doing so, he took a tisky step, the negative consequences of which 
were not slow in making themselves felt; but by it he won the confidence of 
Party members at all levels, who were anxious for a quiet life and the maintenance 
of their privileged position free from the savage uncertainties of Stalin’s regime. 

By unmasking Stalin and anathematizing the personality cult, Khrushchev 
released the spirit of freedom which had been immured by the dead dictator. 
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Beriya, Abakumov and other heroes of the Stalin terror were dismissed from their 
posts and liquidated. The apparatus they had built up was subjected to a general 
purge. The spirit of freedom became more and more evident: there were uprisings 
in a number of concentration camps; the whole country passed through the 
exciting days of the thaw; the dread of authority, carefully nurtured for decades, 
began to disappear; strident notes were sounded in literature and art. Added to 
this were external complications linked with these internal processes: in East 
Germany and later in Poland, revolts broke out; in Hungary there was revolution. 


True, Khrushchev’s position too was shaken, but his victory over the con- 
servative Stalinists in 1957 was evidence of the spirit of the times. To rectify the 
situation, Khrushchev beat a retreat and proclaimed a partial return to Stalinism. 
The instinctive obedience of the Soviet people, which had still not lost its force, 
helped Khrushchev to eliminate the thaw and get the country back under control. 
But what sort of control? 


Undoubtedly the more extreme manifestations of ecstacy were quieted. The 
most zealous advocates of the new trends were severely disciplined. Writers and 
“spineless liberals” were subjected to the most severe reproofs. But this could 
hardly be described as a return to Stalinism. The tragedy of Khrushchev, who has 
made his career by jumping on the band-wagon of anti-Stalinist liberalism, is 
that he can with his own hands destroy the staircase by which he has reached the 
dictator’s throne. If he were to do this, he would be isolated both from the leaders 
of the Party and from the country. He would no longer be able to control either 
the Party or the country since he possesses neither Stalin’s backstage apparatus, 
Stalin’s “cadres,” nor Stalin’s personal qualities. The Stalinist regime no longer 
exists—there remain only its remnants, which the authorities are making use of. 


In his Achtzebnte Brumaire des Louis Napoleon, Marx states: “Hegel said some- 
where that historical events are repeated twice. He forgot to add: once as drama, 
the second time as farce.”! By the irony of fate, this remark by the “father of 
dialectical materialism” fits the present situation in the Soviet Union perfectly. 
All attempts at a return to Stalinism there prove merely a farce. 


No really serious attempts, however, have as yet been undertaken. The essence 
of Stalinism, as it was, has been condemned. An illustration of this is provided 
by the plethora of memoirs and reminiscences by members of the Soviet technoc- 
racy which are now appearing in print. Novy mir recently published the reminis- 
cences of Rear Admiral Isakov, in which he tells of a former officer of the Tsarist 
fleet who became a notable Soviet naval officer.? His real name—Ozarovsky—is 
given. During Stalin’s regime in the thirties, Ozarovsky, while serving with the 
Kronstadt squadron, came to grief. One autumn, his “Dragon” class yacht sank 
off the coast near Kronstadt. The wreck passed unnoticed from the shore and the 
vessel was gradually disappearing under the waves. Only a miracle could save 
the freezing officer, and that was what happened. A large Norwegian steamer 
hove in sight. A boat was lowered, but when the sailor tried to rescue Ozarovsky 





1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya (Works), 2nd ed., Vol. VII, Moscow, 1957, p. 119. 
3 Novy mir, 1961, No. 8, pp. 160—83. 
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from the mast to which he was clinging, the latter refused to move. “He’s mad,” 
said one of the Norwegians. “He must be taken off by force, otherwise he will be 
on the bottom in five minutes.” The Soviet pilot of the Norwegian vessel, who 
was acting as interpreter, attempted to explain the situation, but Ozarovsky re- 
plied: “Tell them that Jam = sane. I took on a bet to sit here for three hours... 
after that I shall be picked up . 


Isakov goes on to describe Garni s feelings in i following words: 
The thought kept flashing through his head: Saved... saved! And he had 


reason to be cheerful; a man dying in the sea cannot be seen from the shore—he is 
too small. But a foreign steamer entering a prohibited zone will be seen at once. A 
cutter will be sent to the scene and he will be picked up from the mast. 


That is, in fact, what happened. Ozarovsky ended up in hospital. While 
visiting him, Admiral Isakov asked him when they were alone why he had thus 
risked his health and why he had not let himself be brought to Leningrad on the 
` Norwegian sfeamer. Ozarovsky replied: 


I should have had to give an explanation: when and how this meeting with. 
foreign agents had been arranged and for how much I had sold our operational 
plans while the ship was passing through the canal. 


The admiral was forced to agree with him. Isakov goes on to say that Ozarov- 
sky nevertheless did not avoid jail. He was arrested, interrogated and tortured for 
the very reasons he feared. 


As a former Tsarist officer himself, Admiral Isakov, bearing the stigma of a 
socially unacceptable element, made his way to the top of his profession not only 
because of his professional qualifications, but also because of his political flair and 
his ability to accommodate himself to the regime. The fact that he now dares to 
publish such a seditious story is clear evidence of the irreversible changes that 
have taken place in recent years. 


The following issue of the same journal contains Ilya Ehrenburg’s reminis- 
cences about the writer Babel, who was imprisoned under Stalin: 


Babel was arrested in the fall of 1939. I only learned about it later-I was in 
France. The mobilized troops were on the move, women walking around with gas 
masks, the windows covered with paper strips. And I thought of how Thad lost a 
man who had helped me to tread, not the easy May meadows, but the very difficult 
road of life.? 


The question arises as to whether such frank and colorful Pe E A of 
the Stalinist terror could appear in Soviet publications of even be considered for 
publication if there existed a genuine Stalinist regime. Obviously there is not. 

Thus the Party Central Committee put forward Khrushchev: as a shield 
against possible recurrences of the Stalinist past. Nobody knows whether Khrush- 
chev’s elevation to leadership was accompanied by tacit guarantees against such 
a recurrence, but it is evident that Stalin’s backstage apparatus has been liquidated. 





3 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, p. 152. 
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The secret police and the prosecutor’s office have been brought under the con- 
trol of the Central Committee. As to what constitutes the backbone of Khrush- 
chev’s power, it may be said that, realizing that a new dethronement and change 
of boss would have catastrophic consequences for the regime, its senior members 
permitted him to assume the role of “people’s tribune.” As head of Party and state, 
he is for the time being firmly seated on his throne and able to ensure his majority 
in the Central Committee Presidium by choosing his own supporters. Apart 
from that, there is now too much linked with Khrushchev’s name for it to be 
easy to topple him. The position is what might be called an all-but total dictator- 
ship. The “‘all-but,” however, makes it an incomplete and therefore a sick dictator- 
ship. It is encountering ever greater difficulties, which it is hardly likely to 
overcome. 


The Party is not an organism completely cut off from the population. What the 
man in the street and the Party man understand by the word “life” is much the 
same, with few exceptions. Under Stalin, Party members, like the non-Party 
masses, could not enjoy life to the full because of the terror, and under Khrush- 
chev the longing for personal well-being has become ever stronger. Life has 
become quieter and it is even possible to think about a bit of luxury; but luxury, 
which means repletion and security for the morrow, requites savings and acquisi- 
tions which are possible only when one shows personal initiative in the field of 
economic activity outside the existing legal system. 


Thus it is precisely thanks to the more temperate climate of the post-Stalin 
era that the private-property instincts of the population have been roused to an 
unusual degree. The phenomenon of economic accumulation on the basis of 
private capitalistic activity has assumed such a scope in the Soviet Union that it is 
causing alarm in high places. This alarm is reflected in recent draconian court 
sentences, including the death penalty, which once again is far from a rarity. 
When people are sentenced to be shot for speculating in foreign currency, it 
may justly be said that there exists a legal terror. But this terror cannot be equated 
with the terror of Stalin’s days. Any court sentence, however savage, presupposes 
the existence of a criminal act, which was not a requirement under Stalin. However 
widely judicial murder may be applied, it can only threaten a certain circle of 
people who commit offenses, whereas under Stalin death threatened everyone and 
often occurred by chance or as a preventive measure. In any case, Khrushchev 
was forced to cross swords with the Party since it too had been affected by the 
process of “economic accumulation.” Apart from this, he has constantly to urge 
on Party executives in connection with the eternal troubles of the Soviet economic 
system. Liberalization of the Party structure would appear to be totally beyond 
the powers of the dictatorship: the iron discipline of the Party whip is far more 
reliable. 

Khrushchev is to some extent trying to return to this discipline. The recent 
reshuffles within the Party apparatus and the new Party Program represent an 
attempt by Khrushchev to take the Party in hand, to build up “cadres” loyal to 
himself and thus deal with the danger of corruption within the Party’s ranks. It 
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is hardly possible, however, to achieve this without resorting to Stalin’s terrorist 
methods. Those who have lost their posts remain at liberty; most of them still 
carry Party cards and, since the hopes they placed in Khrushchev’s accession have 
not been fulfilled, will bide their time until the opportunity arises for them to 
settle accounts with Khrushchev. Such a situation could not have existed under 
Stalin; his whip guaranteed the existence of a “monolithic” party. Such a party is 
essential to a one-man dictatorship, but now the Party cannot take this whip into 
its hands, and as a result there is now a sick dictatorship. Its main disease is a sharp 
decline in the fear of authority, a surmounting of people’s psychological isolation 
as a result of their increased opportunities for intimate association which no 
longer is beset by fear. This has naturally led to a disintegration of the apparent 
“moral and political unity of the people” and the “monolithic nature of the Party.” 


All these processes, individually and collectively, preclude a return to Stalinism. 
Where there is no fear of authority there can be no fear of its terrorist methods. 
Without psyghological isolation, even an all-embracing terror loses its power. 
An example of this may be seen in Hitler’s savage terrorist methods in the 
occupied areas of Russia. These methods cowed nobody because the people did 
not experience a state of personal isolation—they derived support both from their 
own environment and from the struggling “Great Land.” 

Having established that without a monolithic party and a certain psychological 
state among the people a return to Stalin’s methods is impossible, and that Khrush- 
chev is not in a position to recreate them, it is easier to understand the complexity 
of the problem facing Khrushchev, that of treating a sick dictatorship. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Soviet Society 


The State and the New Party Program 


The draft of the new Program of the Soviet Communist Party published at the 
end of July was, as might be expected, a document summarizing and providing 
a theoretical basis for the political and ideological aims of the present Party leaders. 
It also, however, contained certain entirely new and unexpected features, the most 
striking of which was the suggestion that the Soviet Union had changed from 
a “state of the dictatorship of the proletariat” to a “state of the entire people.” 


Thus, in the third section of the second part of the Program, which deals with 
the structure of the state and the further development of socialist democracy, it is 
stated: 


Having brought about the complete and final victory of socialism—the first 
phase of Communism—the dictatorship of the proletariat has fulfilled its historical 
mission and has ceased to be essential in the USSR from the point of view of internal 
development. The state which arose as a state of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has turned into a state of the entire people, an agency expressing the interests and 
will of the people as a whole.? 


Until the appearance of the new Party Program, such an interpretation of the 
sociological and political nature of the modern Soviet state was quite unknown. 
How novel and unexpected it was, even for Communist theoreticians, may be 
seen from the following example. Issue No. 4 of Voprosy istorii KPSS, the official 
organ of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, which had been compiled before the 
appearance of the draft Program although it was not published till later, not only 
does not contain the above statement, but prints an article in which one finds the 
assertion that ““Marx’s statements that the state of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is essential throughout the period of transition from capitalism to Commu- 
nism are known to all.” The author hastens to reinforce Marx with Lenin’s com- 
ment that “‘the essence of Marx’s teaching regarding the state were grasped only 
by those who understood that the dictatorship of one class is essential not only 
for any class society in general, not only for the proletariat which has overthrown 
the bourgeoisie, but also for the entire historical period which divides capitalism 
from ‘the society without classes,’ Communism.’* In the meantime, the appear- 
ance of the assertion that there was no further need for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the Soviet system forced the author, V. V. Platkovsky, to change 
his tune. Writing in Jzvestia at almost the same time as the above-mentioned issue 
of Voprosy istorii KPSS was published, Platkovsky was already talking of the 
“new, exceptionally important Marxist-Leninist argument... which clarifies the 


1 Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
1 Voprosy istorit KPSS, 1961, No. 4, p. 42. 
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doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the sense that the latter is essential 
not up to the highest phase” of Communism, but only “till the end of the first 
phase.” 3 

It may frst be remarked that, according to a Marxist-Leninist thesis which has 
hitherto been regarded as valid, “any form of state is indissolubly linked with the 
dictatorship of the governing class.”* Up to now, no exceptions have been made 
to this rule for either proletarian or socialist states. The views of Marx and Lenin 
on this subject have already been mentioned. Stalin pointed out that Lenin had 
“laid particular emphasis on the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
highest type of democracy in a class society—a form of proletarian democracy ex- 
pressing the interests of the majority.”> According to a very recent formulation, 
“with the victory of socialism, the liquidation of the exploiting classes and the 
creation of a moral and political unity in society, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is transformed from the rule of the working majority to a rule of the entire 
people.”8 Thys, the stress laid on the “all-national” (vsenarodny, “of the entire 
people”) character of the Soviet state did not eliminate the interpretation of it, 
even after certain real or imaginary changes had taken place, as a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The historical fate of the latter was always supposed 
to be identical with the fate of the Soviet, and in general the socialist, state. Until 
the appearance of the draft of the new Program, the question of the possibility 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat might wither away before the state as 
a whole had not been raised by Communist theoreticians, since the identical 
nature of these two concepts was regarded as an axiom of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine of the state. 


From this point of view, the assertion contained in the new Program that there 
is no further need to preserve the dictatorship of the proletariat under existing 
Soviet conditions is one of the most, if not the most, far-reaching step toward 
a revision of classical Marxism. This has been more or less admitted by official 
commentators. As F. Burlatsky, writing in Kommunist, stated, “this is a new solu- 
tion of the question... which develops Marxist-Leninist doctrine regarding the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in conformity with contemporary historical con- 
ditions.”’? Elsewhere in the same article, he describes it as a “bold, creative solu- 
tion of the most important problems of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 8 

Being unable to justify the novel aspects of the Program by appropriate pas- 
sages from the classics of Marxism-Leninism, some Soviet interpreters are trying 
to prove that these innovations at least do not contradict the Marxist-Leninist 
pattern of development of the state and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Thus, 





3 Tavestia, August 18, 1961. 

i Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 3rd ed., Vol. IQ, 1959, 
p. 410. 

5 J. V. Stalin, Socbineniza (Works), Moscow, Vol. X, 1953, p. 95. 

€ Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. TI, p. 537. 

7T Kommunist, 1961, No. 13, p. 44. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 
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Burlatsky asserts that the “classics of Marxism-Leninism frequently used the 
word Communism to describe the entire process leading to the overthrow of 
capitalism,” and therefore, “when Marx wrote of the need for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat for the transition from capitalism to Communism, he was referring 
only to the first stage of a Communist society,”® i.e., the “socialist” stage. How- 
ever, he forgets to elucidate Marx’s statement, cited by Lenin and referred to 
earlier in the present article, recognizing the need for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat for the entire period separating capitalism from “the society without 
classes,” and not merely from its first phase during which classes still exist. In the 
main, however, Soviet authors have been compelled to take refuge in the state- 
ment that “the historical situation is now such as the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
could not have foreseen.” 10 


As already mentioned above, until the publication of the draft of the new 
Program the dictatorship of the proletariat had not been contrasted with the “all- 
national” nature of the Soviet state, but was itself declared to be the “rule of the 
entire people.” In accordance with existing precepts, Soviet writers asserted that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat “is the rule of the workers themselves ... the 
most democratic rule,” since “no one class is in power, but all the workers, the 
entire people, exercise the sovereign right of being master of the country.” The 
Soviet structure is a dictatorship of the proletariat because “the working class, as 
the best organized, politically most mature and enlightened class, preserves its 
leading role vis-a-vis the entire socialist society.” 1! In its political and legal form, 
the “all-national” principle of the Soviet state was established 25 years ago in 
Article 3 of the Soviet Constitution, which stated that all power in the Soviet state 
“belongs to the workers in town and country in the shape of the councils of 
workers’ deputies.” Even then, according to a commentator on the new draft 
Program, “proletarian democracy was turning mote and more into a nation-wide 
socialist democracy,” and “these changes in public and state life were reflected in 
the 1936 Constitution,” which “established the fact of the existence of a socialist 
state of workers and peasants, the transformation of the party of the proletariat 
into a party of the working class, working peasants and working intelligentsia.”!* 
Consequently, according to Soviet theory, the “objective historical prerequisites” 
for the modification of the old Marxist-Leninist dogma regarding the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, now recognized as essential, already existed in the Soviet Union 
25 years ago. Why, then, did it take so long for these conclusions to be drawn? 
Cautious hints as to the reason for this delay may be seen in the Pravda and Kom- 
munist articles mentioned above. “J, V. Stalin’s cult of personality had an adverse 
effect on the development of socialist democracy,” states Burlatsky. “Many demo- 
cratic forms of life envisaged under the Constitution were not rightly developed 
and grave violations of the principles of socialist democracy and ‘revolutionary 
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legality’ were permitted.” 13 Consequently, the withering away of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the transformation of the Soviet state into an “all-national” 
state were held up for at least twenty years. 


Abandonment of the formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat does not, 
however, mean a future gradual diminution of the functions of the state. In the 
words of the new Program: ““The Party proceeds from the basis that the dictator- 
ship of the working class will cease to be essential before the state withers away.” 
The latter, “as a nation-wide organization, will be retained until the complete 
victory of Communism.” The Soviet state organization must not be allowed to 
become an obsolescent form of political organization of society but must represent 
a “powerful force in the struggle for Communism,” playing an important role in 
the fulfillment of the historic tasks set out by the Leninist Party in the draft of its 
Program.+4 According to the Program, the Soviet state “is called upon to organize 
the creation of a material and technical basis for Communism, the transformation 
of socialist atéitudes into Communist ones, to regulate labor and consumption, 
ensure improved welfare, and educate the masses of the people in the spirit of 
conscious discipline and a Communist attitude to work.” 


Reviewing these facets of the new Program, a commentator in Sovetskoe gosu- 
darsivo i pravo stresses that the Soviet state will not only be preserved throughout 
the period of transition from socialism to Communism, but its creative and organi- 
zational role will steadily grow, since “‘this is linked with the constant growth of 
the tasks before us, the extension of the scale of economic and cultural construc- 
tion.” 15 In this connection, special emphasis is laid in Soviet theoretical and propa- 
ganda literature on an “all-round development and improvement of socialist 
democracy” in the Soviet Union primarily, if not exclusively, aimed at stimulating 
state functions, since, as one commentator avers, the need for state organization 
in the future will fall off only when “everyone becomes a ‘state’ official.” 14 Behind 
the ostensibly extreme democratic nature of this policy is concealed the fact that 
all public activity (in the broad sense of the word) of Soviet citizens remains for 
all practical purposes possible only within the framework of the system of state 
agencies, despite assertions of the importance of the so-called “public organiza- 
tions.” 


From this it may be concluded that the withering away of the class dictatorship 
proclaimed in the draft Program in no way means the withering away of the’state 
agencies’ all-embracing control of the life of society. In fact, the extension of this 
control is guaranteed by the fact that the state in future “will to an ever greater 
extent take the form of an all-embracing public organization, thus gradually losing 
its purely state, political characteristics.”17 





13 Thid. 

14 Pravda, October 3, 1961. 

18 Sovetskoe gosudarsivo ı pravo, 1961, No. 9, p. 21. 
18 Jzvestia, August 25, 1961. 

17 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo t pravo, 1961, No. 9, p. 21. 
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It may be suggested with fair justification that the revision of the old Marxist- 
Leninist attitude that any kind of state is merely a dictatorship of the ruling class 
is primarily, if not completely, of a propagandist nature. The present leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party have apparently decided to dissociate the existing Soviet 
political system from the concept of dictatorship, which is becoming more and 
more unpopular. Platkovsky, for instance, describes the abandonment of the 
formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat as an important development because 
it “strikes a crushing blow at bourgeois and reformist ideologists who spread 
cock-and-bull stories about the egoism of the working class and the adherence of 
Communists to totalitarianism and the violent methods of dictatorship.” 18 


The same motives would seem to underlie another theoretical inniovation—the 
demarcation of the concepts of “dictatorship” and “leadership,” which up till now 
have been closely interwoven. Previously, the “dictatorship of the proletariat” was 
defined as “state leadership of society by the working class.” 1° The draft of the 
new Program, while dispensing with the formula of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” maintains the thesis of the “leading role” of the working class during 
the period of accelerated Communist construction, pointing out that the working 
class will complete its historical function with the building of Communism, when 
classes will disappear altogether. After such a radical revision of the doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, this clause can hardly be regarded as a tribute 
to “classical” Marxist-Leninist dogma. The only justification that the draft Pro- 
gram provides is a laconic reference to the fact that the working class is “the most 
advanced organized force in Soviet society.” Similarly, the new Program gives no 
indication of the way in which this “leading role” will be manifested. 

These scanty formulations in the Program have as yet received only brief and 
very general comment from Soviet theoreticians. B. Kovalevsky, writing in Kom- 
munist Ukrainy, asserts that “agricultural labor has still not been raised to the level 
of industrial labor. ... The agricultural population is still dispersed in relatively 
small villages which are poorly otganized, meagerly equipped with cultural, edu- 
cational and other public institutions... . This difference is reflected in the level of 
consciousness,” since, despite the fact that “after the victory of the collective farm 
system the level of consciousness of the peasantry... rose to unprecedented 
heights, it was still impossible to equate the consciousness of workers and collec- 
tive farmers.” The author does not exclude the possibility of there being “certain 
non-antagonistic contradictions” between the two classes.®° 

In the present context, it should be noted that in the existing Soviet “all-natio- 
nal” state, with its constant emphasis upon the common interests and outlook of 
all classes and strata of Soviet society, the thesis of the “leading role” of the work- 
ing-class is intended to help preserve some elements of the hierarchical principle. 
The Party Program shows a tendency to dwell on the idea that where all members 
of society enjoy political “equality” social strata still may exist which ate more 





18 Tzvestia, August 18, 1961. i 
19 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. II, p. 534. 
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“advanced” and better “prepared” to create a Communist system of social rela- 
tions. The prerequisite for creating a Communist economy and a Communist 
social order is the establishment of a single Communist type of property based on 
the “merging of collective farm property with the property.of all the people,” 
i.e., state property. Thus, although the collective farms, as the Program puts it, 
constitute a “school of Communism,” the fact that they work on a “group 
property” basis means that they have not yet reached, either on the production 
or on the social plane, that “higher” degree of proximity to the conditions of a 
Communist society. 

However, still more important is the attempt by the formulators of the new 
Program to preserve and even emphasize the principle of leadership of the work- 
ing class in both the present and future development of political and social rela- 
tions in the USSR. Strictly speaking, the leading role of Soviet workers as a social 
factor has, ever since the dictatorship of the proletariat was proclaimed in Russia, 
always been only of relative importance. Before 1936, it was reflected to some 
extent in the structure of Soviet representative agencies, which made it possible to 
preserve “certain advantages for the industrial proletariat compared with the more 
dispersed petty bourgeois masses in rural areas.”*! In the 1936 Constitution, 
the workers no longer enjoyed these advantages. Fundamentally, however, in 
both these historical periods, both under the leadership of the working class and 
under its dictatorship, it is necessary to bear in mind the corresponding role of its 
avant-garde, the Communist Party. The working class, writes G. Smirnov, exer- 
cises its leadership of society through the Communist Party, which “‘came into 
being and developed as the party of the working class” and is “the most con- 
sistent mouthpiece of the fundamental interests of the working class, the organizer 
of the struggle for the implementation of its historic goals.”** Thus, even today 
the formula of the leading role of the working class must serve as one of the argu- 
ments to justify ideologically the right to leadership of the Party, which, although 
regarded as a party of the whole people,?5 primarily expresses the ideology of the 
most advanced class in Soviet society. 

. Advancing the formula of class leadership without dictatorship should in the 
propaganda field encourage the view that the end of the dictatorship of the 
working class also means the end of the dictatorship of its avant-garde, leaving it 
with its function of leadership. Communist theory and propaganda feel an acute 
need to oppose charges of a one-party dictatorship with mote or less weighty 
arguments. Since reality prevents the possibility of providing any convincing 
material evidence of this, Communist writers are in most cases forced to confine 
themselves to general remarks about the need to “refute categorically insinuations 
regarding a dictatorship of the Party.”#4 However, as the author just quoted 

41 KPSS v rezolyutstyakh i resheniyakb sexdov, konferentsti i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferénces and Central Committee 
Plenary Sessions), Moscow, 7th ed., Part I, p. 415. 

82 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, August 23, 1961. 

23 Pravda, August 20, 1961. 

24 Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1960, No. 2, p. 169. 
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states, “Communists openly admit that their party plays a special role in the 
system of socialist, democracy.” The position of the Communist Party is specifically - 
laid down, in the new Program: “The period of accelerated development of 
Communism is characterized by the further enhancement of the role and im- 
portance of the Communist Party, as the leading and guiding force in Soviet 
society.” This elevation of the role of the Party in the life of Soviet society at a 
new stage in its development is explained in the Program as being due to “the 
growth in scope and complexity of the tasks of Communist construction, a rise 
in the creative activity of the masses, the enlistment of millions of new workers 
to participate in government and industrial management, the, further develop- 
ment of socialist democracy, the enhancement of the tole of public organizations 
and the extension of the rights of the Union republics and local organizations.” 26 
In other words, the promises contained in the new Program of'a development of 
political and social relations within the Soviet system, which might have provided 
superficial evidence of a certain liberalization and democratization, are in fact 
intended to stimulate the further consolidation of the one-party* dictatorship. 
This paradoxical situation is justified by hackneyed axioms that the Party “is the 
highest form of public organization,” *® “uniting in its ranks the most conscious... 
section of society” and that “only the Party can direct the education of the masses 
in the spirit of high Communist consciousness, moral rectitude, industriousness, 
discipline, collectivism and devotion to public interests, proletarian internation- 
alism and patriotism, in the spirit of the Communist ethic.” 27 

The commanding role of the Party is to remain unchanged into the distant 
future, since even in a Communist society, as Soviet theoreticians point out, 
should there be a need to create an all-embracing organization to guide Communist 
self-government, such an organization “can only emerge from the Communist 
Party,” 28 

The question of the historical fate of the Soviet state was formulated in 1919 
as follows: “The Soviet class state will, as the organization of the socialist 
economy proceeds, become mote and more absorbed in the management of 
production and distribution and in cultural and administrative agencies. Freed 
of its class character, the state will cease to be a state and will become an agency 
of economic and cultural self-government.” ?9 This formulation, laid down at the 
Fighth Party Congress, was completely forgotten by Soviet theoreticians right 
up to the time of Khrushchev’s famous statement in 1958 concerning Communist 
“public self-government,” which is to come into being at some distant and 
hitherto unspecified time in the future. The new Program speaks of the gradual 
transformation—but not absorption—of the agencies of state authority into agencies 
of public self-government.*° Elsewhere, the new Program states that “public 
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functions similar to the present state functions of economic and cultural direction 
will be preserved even under Communism in a modified and improved form.” 
The Program promises that “the nature and methods of their implementation 
will be different from those under socialism.” 31 This process of transforming the 
Soviet socialist state into a Communist “public self-government’ must take place 
in such a way as to strengthen “the social basis of the state” and simultaneously 
give it a “special durability, thus dialectically combining the withering away and 
consolidation of the state.’’** This dialectically “withering away—consolidated” 
state is in essence the prototype of the coming Communist “self-government.” 


According to Professor P. Romashkin, Director of the Institute of State and 
Law of the USSR Academy of Sciences, “the future Communist public self- 
government will be linked with the political organization of the socialist society 
by relations of the closest continuity,” and “those aspects of the socialist state in 
which its economic and cultural role are manifested will not only not disappear 
under Communism, but will undergo. even greater development.”*? Thus, the 
existing system of Soviet state organization is intended to serve as a prototype of 
public organization for the distant future too. 


Here, too, a very free and arbitrary interpretation of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism is used to justify the situation. Without further explanation, V. Kotok 
interprets Engels’ theory of the transition under Communism “from control of 
persons to control of the objects and processes of production” in the sense that 
“Engels envisaged a self-government of persons which will completely lose its 
political character.” 34 Another writer states still more categorically that Engels’ 
words cannot be taken literally since in general “no society is possible without 
definite forms of control, organization and order—in short, without control not 
only of things but also of people.” 35 Kotok modifies Lenin’s comment that with 
the transition to Communism “complete democracy” is “the same as no demo- 
cracy” by stating that “democracy in the apolitical sense will be preserved under | 
Communism,” since Communist “self-government” is unthinkable without 
special “representative agencies.” According to Romashkin, “it is impossible 
to represent Communism ...as some semi-anarchical, unorganized society in 
which everyone will do anything that comes into his head.” 37 On the contrary, as 
the “highest phase of the new method of production,” Communism will entail 
a higher degree of planning of all productive activity. Under Communist “self- 
government,” a special ruling apparatus must be retained. “The control of the 
affairs of this highly organized society ... will be exercised by a specific public 
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mechanism.” 38 Elsewhere, the same author points out that “the extensive en- 
` listment of the masses for [public] administration does not exclude the existence 
of a specific group of persons who will be constantly engaged in carrying out the 
functions of technical administration—planning, accounting and supply.”8® The | 
author even admits that under Communism “one-man control will exist within 
certain limits.” Finally, referring to Lenin’s statement that power existed in the 
pre-state periods of the life of society, he asserts that “even under Communism 
power will exist.”4° Bovin points directly to the succession of structural forms 
of the Soviet state and the Communist “self-government.” “The Soviet form of 
administration of public affairs will be retained and further developed” since 
“the soviets ... are agencies of the state and a school of state administration, 
a school of Communist self-government... . Tomorrow they will be, not state, 
but public agencies.” 41 

What, ther, will be the difference between the existing “socialist state” and 
the future “self-government”? The usual obscure answer to this is that the 
functions of the agencies of “self-government” will lose their politi¢al character. 
Attempts to make this general statement more specific amount to assertions that 
the need for “state coercion of members of society” will disappear.4* However, 
in place of “state coercion” there will be other means, doubtless quite as effective, 
taking the form of “public opinion, self-organization and self-discipline.” 43 
One of the main features of Communist “self-government” is to be “the gradual 
disappearance or absorption into society of the special class of persons who are 
engaged in administration and who, strictly speaking, form the state.”’*4 This 
feature, however, is the very one that seems least likely to materialize, for the past 
history of the Soviet Union offers no evidence of its probability. Indeed, the same 
author admits the need under Communism for “a specific group of persons” who 
will be engaged on technical administration. Will, one may ask, these people be 
merely those engaged on general administration and legal affairs, or will they 
include the entire apparatus directing the economic and cultural life of the coun- 
try? The latter would seem more likely. The pattern of development of the Soviet 
ruling “stratum” during the period since socialism was achieved has already 
provided evidence of tendencies inconsistent with the promised process of 
“absorption” of the administrative “stratum.” According to Soviet statistics, 
in the period 1939—59 the number of senior personnel in “agencies of state 
administration” did actually fall by some 12 percent. However, the number of 
senior officials in state undertakings and the judicature rose by 26 percent, in 
trading establishments and undertakings by 37 percent and in the control and 
auditing apparatus by 28 percent.*® 
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As the main goal of the “socialist state” during the construction of Commu- 
nism, and as a method facilitating the development of this state into “public 
self-government,” the new Program prescribes the “all-round development 
and improvement of socialist democracy,” envisaging above all “the active 
participation of all citizens in the administration of the state and in the direction 
of economic and cultural construction.” 48 This does not constitute any innovation 
in official Party theories of the Soviet state system. The new Party Program 
repeats almost word for word the clause from the old Party Program which en- 
visaged “ʻa gradual enlistment of the entire working population in the work of 
administering the state.”47 The fact that this problem has been emphasized in 
recent years and has been highlighted again (without reference to experience 
gained over the past decades) in the new Party Program cannot but serve as 
evidence of the lack of effectiveness of previous Party and governmental measures 
in this field. Although Soviet sources hardly touch on the history of the problem, 
they have been referring for more than 25 years to the enlistment of workers in 
the administration as a realized fact. Thus, a volume of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
published in 1935 states that the masses are drawn into the work of the soviets 
in various ways, in particular by “forming action groups of workers who are 
not members of the soviet.” In addition, workers’ mass organizations such as 
the trade unions, the Komsomol and voluntary societies assist, under Party 
supervision, “in the administration of the state, the reconstruction of society and 
the building of socialism.” 48 


Present measures for “further developing socialist democracy” are reflected in 
the new Program: the increase in the numbers of deputies to the soviets, the 
encouragement to form street and apartment house committees, “‘comrades’ 
courts” and “‘people’s patrols,” the experimental formation of “public sections” 
under the executive committees of the soviets and the transfer of certain ad- 
ministrative functions to “public organizations.” But these are at best no mote 
than an attempt to pour new wine into old bottles. Even now, the vast amount 
of literature on enlisting the public for administrative work is an indication of 
what the situation should be rather than of what it is. 


It is characteristic that, while making every effort to stress the importance of 
the principle of enlisting all citizens in the administration, Soviet sources do not 
dwell on the question of how this may be achieved with the help of persons who 
for the most part have neither appropriate training nor sufficient time. In practice, 
this “enlistment” will in many cases mean not so much the participation of 
citizens in administration as their mass enlistment for the fulfillment of additional 
unpaid duties under the supervision of the permanent administrative apparatus. 
It is apparently not altogether fortuitous that Romashkin speaks of “an organic 
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compound” in the future of “rights and duties in a single standard of Communist 
society.” 49 

Analysis of the new Program shows it to be little more than a repetition of 
what has in many cases already been achieved under “bourgeois democratic” 
regimes. This applies to the promised decentralization of political and adminis- 
trative functions: here the Program can do no better than revert to the old 
“bourgeois” term of “organs of local self-government.” The same is true of the 
recognition of the need to enhance the role of organized public bodies and to 
protect the rights and freedoms of citizens. Owing to the nature of the system, 
however, it is unlikely that any of these measures will lead to more than a slight 
refurbishing of the “democratic” fagade of Soviet political and public life. 


It should, moreover, be noted that where this outwardly “democratic” form 
can only be subordinated to totalitarian ends with greater difficulty than usual 
it remains outside the framework of “socialist democracy.” This applies primarily 
to the Soviet armed forces. According to the new Party Progran’, “from the 
. standpoint of internal conditions, the Soviet Union has no need of an army.”’®° 
What the Program does not mention, however, is the fact that in the Soviet 
Union there are many military units “for internal defense” which are provided 
with practically every form of modern equipment. With regard to military forces 
intended as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, “the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union considers it essential to maintain... the military preparedness” 
of the Soviet armed forces “‘at a level sufficient to ensure the decisive and complete 
destruction of any enemy who may dare to encroach upon the Soviet homeland” 
and, in general, upon “the security of the entire socialist camp.” Particular stress 
is laid on the need to equip the Soviet armed forces “with the most modern 
resources, ...atomic and thermonuclear weapons and missiles for use at all 
ranges.” 51 At the same time, the Program says not a word about the possibility 
of any trend toward democratization in the Soviet military organization. In this ` 
respect, Soviet Communism has in 42 years not only failed to make any advances 
but has even taken a major step backwards in the purely theoretical aspect. 


Feeling itself bound to earlier social-democratic pronouncements on the 
military question, the Party Program of 1919 proposed the replacement of a 
regular army in the future by a “nation-wide socialist militia.” 5a The regular army 
was regarded as a temporary transitional stage.5* Khrushchev himself felt bound 
to recall this fact in 1960 when he stated: “We stand for the eventual disbandment 
of the army and a transition to a militia system.” Developing this theme further, 
Defense Minister Malinovsky—somewhat prematurely, it would seem—pains- 
takingly cited Engels in stating categorically that “a people’s militia is the form 
essential for defending the land of triumphant socialism.” Later he announced: 
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“Our government and the Central Committee.of the Party are... studying the 
question of how eventually to switch the armed forces over to a territorial 
system, unless of course by that time it has been possible to make some headway 
on universal and complete disarmament.” 54 Thus, a changeover to a territorial 
system was promised even in the absence of universal disarmament. In view of 
this, the complete silence maintained on the subject in the new Program, which 
is supposed to look a fair distance ahead, is particularly significant. The reasons 
for this retreat from the militia, or even the territorial, system are to be found 
in both the foreign and domestic policies of the Party. The Party leaders have 
clearly demonstrated their intention of equipping their armed forces not so much 
with defensive as with offensive weapons. On the other hand, a switch to the 
territorial system (on the limited scale applied up to the middle of the thirties) 
is fraught with numerous internal complications, particularly in view of the 
multinational character of the Soviet empire. The failure to implement the right 
of the Union republics to their own defense ministries is clear proof of this. 


Remarking on the general and somewhat nebulous nature of the new Program, 
one Western commentator, Ernst Kux, observed that the document was inade- 
quate from a Marxist standpoint and in no way reached the level of earlier Marxist 
theories. Even the Yugoslav Party Program of 1957 need fear no comparison, 
while non-Communist “programmatic utterances” of our time such as President 
Kennedy’s State of the Union Message or the papal Encyclical Mater et Magistra 
were superior to the Moscow Program alike in clarity of thought and in under- 
standing of the real problems of our time.55 These conclusions may be regarded 
as fully justified. 

The reasons for the obscurity of this “Communist manifesto of our age,” 
as Soviet authors so pompously describe the new Program, are to be found in 
the ever-deepening ideological crisis besetting Communism, which is forcing its 
leaders and theoreticians to resort ever more often to covert or open revision of 
Marxism-Leninism. Here lies a great threat to the ideological basis of the Soviet 
totalitarian system. More and more frequently, Party functionaries are forced to 
state that the classics of Marxism and even Lenin himself were unable to focesee 
the situations which have developed since their time. It is only natural that, in 
precisely the same way, thinking members of Soviet society should begin to 
wonder more and more whether the present Party theoreticians, in their assess- 
ment of the future course of historical development, may not be making mistakes 
similar to those with which they are now charging their predecessors. 


AA. Yurchenko 
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International Communism 


e Schism in the Communist Camp 


The Declaration of the Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
published in Moscow in December 1960, began a new stage in Sino-Soviet 
relations. Both sides fully recognized the existence of major contradictions in 
their internal and foreign policies. They also realized that these contradictions 
derived from the existing situation in both states and consequently could not be 
eliminated at the stroke of a pen. As a result, their efforts were concentrated on 
limiting the scope for possible collisions and maintaining the façade of unity, 
even if only in the public statements of their representatives. 


This, however, does not mean that the ideological conflict between Commu- 
nist China and the Soviet Union is over and done with. From time to time, 
articles appear in both the Soviet and Chinese press which can only be regarded 
as attacks on the ideological deviations of the other ally. Thus, the Chinese 
Communist press seized upon the ninetieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Paris Commune in 1871 to expound once again its views on the most impor- 
tant ideological problems of the time and to stress the difference between the 
Chinese treatment of these problems and the Soviet. Most of the articles dealing 
with this anniversary stressed the correctness of the path chosen PY the Chinese 
Communist Party. Ai Su-shih wrote in Jen Min Jib Pao: 


The Chinese Revolution is a continuation of the Paris Commune. Marx, Engels 
and Lenin regarded the creativeness of the masses as very important. Marx developed 
this theory as a result of the experience of the Commune. The experience of 1905 
and 1917 showed Lenin that the soviets set up in Russia were a form of proletarian 
political regime suitable to revolutionary conditions in Russia. In China, the General 
Line, great leaps forward and the people’s communes were created by the Chinese 
Communist Party and Mao Tse-tung on the basis of the masses.+ 


It should be noted that this panegyric to the people’s communes was published 
at the very moment when the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Chinese press were busy discussing the need to reform the commune 
system. It is true, the January Central Committee session did not issue any state- 
ments relating to the people’s communes, but the subsequent reorganization of 
agriculture proves that this session had, as one of the major items on its agenda, 
the mistakes committed during the reorganization of this industry in 1958. 

The remaining articles dealing with the ninetieth anniversary of the Paris 
Commune contained attacks on revisionism, formulated in such a way as to show 
that their object was not only Yugoslavia but also the Soviet Union, and repeated 
assertions of the inevitability of war in our age and the need to secure the victory 
of the “proletarian revolution” by means of force. 
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All these demands were set out clearly by Chang Chung-shih in an article in 
Jen Min Jib Pao: 
The working class must have its own arms and must oppose the violence of 
counterrevolution with the violence of revolution.... The Ghinese Communist - 
Party and Comrade Mao Tsse-tung have always paid great attention to maintaining 
the purity of Marxism-Leninism. ...In the last few years, the Chinese Communist 
Party and Chairman Mao Tse-tung have waged a resolute and uncompromising 
struggle against the modern revisionists represented by the Yugoslav Titoist 
clique in order to uphold Marxism-Lenintsm.* 


The belligerent tone of the Chinese press is particularly striking if one com- 
pares its statements with those of the Soviet press on the same subject. ‘he Paris 
Commune was, for instance, the subject of an article by A. Molok in the journal 
Kommunist. Unlike the Chinese ideologists, Molok did not try to prove that the 
example of the Paris Commune should be repeated today in all its details. On the 
contrary, he asserted, the world situation has changed since that time to such an 
extent that, while paying homage to the significance of this historic example, the 
proletariat of today should follow new paths. 


d 


The apologists of capitalism try to prove that the modern revolutionary move- 
ment ıs a result of the alleged “interference” of the Soviet Umon and people’s 
democracies in the internal affairs of other states. It 1s high time these old fables 
about the “export of revolution” were thrown on the scrapheap. History entirely 
refutes them. 


- Molok further makes every effort to demonstrate the peaceloving nature of 
the Paris Communards and to link this with the present peaceloving nature of 
the Soviet Union. He admits that in certain countries today a “peaceful transition 
to socialism” may prove impossible, but for the most part modern Communism 
strives for peaceful coexistence. It has no need of bloodshed, comments Molok, 
since “the victory of the world proletariat today is already assured by the entire 
development of world history.” 

Three other events have been used by both sides to underline the ideological 
and political contradictions existing between these two Communist countries: the 
Belgrade conference of neutral countries, the celebration of the twelfth anniversary 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

While the Soviet press was not particularly well disposed toward the Belgrade 
conference, at any rate it showed no particular hostility; the Chinese Communist 
press, on the other hand, was full of attacks on the ““Titoists’’’ attempt to maraud 
under the guise of a “neutral force” and thereby “serve American imperialism.” 
Sharp divergences could be observed in the reports of Tito’s speech at the con- 
ference“in the Soviet and Chinese presses. The Soviet press commented merely 
on Tito’s statement that he fully understood the reasons which forced the Soviet 
_ government to resume atomic testing. TASS also laid emphasis on Tito’s call for 
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a world conference on disarmament and his support for the Soviet stand on the 
German problem. The Chinese Communist press, on the other hand, printed 
only those parts of the Yugoslav leader’s speech in which criticism of the Soviet 
standpoint couldebe observed. The Yugoslav press agency Tanjug complained 
that the Chinese agency Hsinhua quoted Tito quite improperly. Individual 
words and phrases, it alleged, were torn from their context and made to take on 
an entirely new meaning. 

In its commentaries on the speech, the Chinese press stated that Tito had paid 
no attention to the arms race and the military preparations of the Western bloc, 
nor to the fact that the Western bloc was sabotaging every Communist proposal 
for disarmament. The Yugoslav leader, Hsinhua complained, spoke at length of the 
need to combat the policy of colonialism, but said not a word about the colonial 
policy of the United States. Moreover, he referred to Comecon in the same breath 
as the economic organizations of the Western imperialists. At the end of the 
conference, the Communist press published a long article under the title “The 
Mask of Neutralism Must be Torn from the Face of the Tito Clique.”® Here all 
the accusations mentioned above were repeated and, in addition, it was alleged 
that Tito’s entire policy was dictated from Washington. The “‘neutralism of the 
Tito clique” was claimed to be nothing more than fawning to American capi- 
talism and a result of the policy of bribery pursued by Washington in recent 
years. 

The celebration of the twelfth anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic 
served as a second pretext for stressing the ideological and political differences 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. The Soviet side laid emphasis 
on the historical significance of the Communist revolution in China and the 
“socialist construction” which had taken place in that country. Much was said of 
the assistance which the Soviet Union had afforded China since 1950. The Chinese, 
for their part, made a point of the correctness of the policy pursued by the Chinese 
Communist Party in general and Mao Tse-tung in person during these years. Not 
a single Soviet article mentioned the people’s communes. ‘The Chinese Commu- 
nists retorted by making much of Sino-Soviet friendship but ignoring Soviet 
economic and technical aid to China. 


In the foreign policy field, the Soviets depicted the situation as one in which 
Communist China was in full accord with Khrushchev’s policy and confined 
itself to supporting that attitude. An example may be found in a Kommunis# article 
entitled “The Twelfth Anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic”: 


People’s China plays an important role in international relations. It is in favor 
of the peaceful solution of the Laos question and the creation of a peace zone in 
the Far Eastern and Pacific areas. The foreign policy actions of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, aimed at the consolidation of peace and the security of the peoples, 
enjoys warm support among the Soviet people.® 


1 Tanjug, September 5, 1961. 


6 Hsinhua, September 17, 1961. 
© Kommunist, 1961, No. 14, p. 13. 
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Analysis of the Chinese press shows, however, that these statements by Soviet 
journalists bear no resemblance to the real state of affairs. The Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese government, as in the past, 
reject Khrushchev’s interpretation of the theory of peaceful coekistence and insist 
on the inevitability of wars in our time. The personal attacks of the Chinese press 
on President Kennedy have not ceased and Chinese propaganda continues to 
present the Western world to its readers and listeners as a huge armed camp, 
ready at any moment to unleash a war of aggression against the Communist bloc. 
This has been noted, for instance, by the Yugoslav press, which accuses Commu- 
nist China of striving to achieve hegemony in the Far East and throughout Asia. 
The Yugoslav Vjesnik, published in Zagreb, recently printed two articles from 
its Moscow correspondent analyzing Sino-Soviet differences.” The author 
concluded that Communist China is attempting to “assert its leading role by 
dividing spheres of influence between the two socialist states.” Peking is, in fact, 
trying to create a second center of gravity within the Communist camp and 
increase international tension. This policy may, however, be linked with internal 
difficulties with which Communist China is at present contending. 

Before turning to an analysis of Sino-Soviet cooperation in the international 
field, it is worth referring to a significant article by the former editor of the 
Cominform newspaper Za prochny mir, za narodnuyu demokratiyx and onetime 
Soviet Ambassador in Peking P. F. Yudin. This article, published in Kommunist, 
was concerned primarily with the transition from socialism to Communism and, 
consequently, dealt with the organization of people’s communes.® There can be 
no doubt that it was primarily directed against the experiments carried out in 
China. Yudin asserted that a direct transition from capitalism to Communism 
was impossible: every country seeking to create Communism must pass through 
the “cleansing fire of socialism.” “A mere desire on the part of the people, how- 
ever great it may be, is clearly not enough to bring about a transition to a higher 
stage”: such a transition may be achieved only when the aspirations of the people 
coincide with the objective course of history. The transition from socialism to 
Communism must be preceded by a rapid rise in productivity and the creation 
of a broad economic basis. Where such prerequisites do not exist, it is impossible 
to speak of the creation of a Communist society. 

All these arguments did not, however, prevent the Chinese Communists from 
asserting that the people’s communes are the “highest form of human community 
life” and laying emphasis on this fact during the anniversary celebrations. 

The clearest evidence of Sino-Soviet contradictions was provided at the 
Twenty-Second Soviet Party Congress in October last, not so much by Chou 
En-lai’s speech to the congress or his abrupt departure from Moscow as by the 
subsequent expressions of Chinese sympathy with the Albanian Communists 
headed by Enver Hoxha. It may be confidently asserted that Peking has not let 
slip a single opportunity to express its solidarity with Hoxha and thus spite 

? Vjesnik, Zagreb, October 1 and 2, 1961. 

8 Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, pp. 44—56. 
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Khrushchev. A good example of this is to be found in the speech of Chairman of 
the Sino-Albanian Friendship Society Chiang Nang-shiang at the twentieth 
anniversary celebrations of the Albanian Labor Party, in which he stated that 
the leaders of the Albanian party “had always adhered correctly to the basic 
principles of Marxism-Leninism.”® The message of greetings from the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party was couched in similar terms.!° 
The texts of both Chiang Nang-shiang’s speech and the Central Committee 
message were printed in full on the front pages of all Chinese newspapers. 


It is interesting to note that it is not Communist China alone that’ has been 
indulging in this campaign of contempt for Khrushchev. Confirmation of Hoxha’s 
claim that several delegations took Albania’s part at the Moscow congress is to 
be found in the telegrams of congratulations sent to mark the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Albanian Party by the Communist parties of Indonesia, Australia, 
Belgium, Burma, Malaya, New Zealand and Thailand. All of them stressed that 
Albania and its leaders were following the correct Marxist-Leninist path. 


One can hardly fail to conclude that the “monolithic unity” of the Communist — 
world has now given way to a political quadrangle ‘consisting of Moscow, 
Belgrade, Peking and Tirana. It is difficult to say whether the Albanian Commu- 
nists have really gone over to the side of Communist China or whether they are 
merely cashing in on Sino-Soviet rivalry for their own benefit. The fact remains 
that Albania too, and not just China, has now become a stumbling block, splitting 
_the Communist bloc into several hostile factions. 


The opinion is sometimes expressed in the West that this internal Party 
- struggle conducted on the international level is, as it were, evidence of the 
internal strength of Communism and its faith in its own powers: otherwise the 
Communists would not have indulged in such open jousting. It is difficult to 
agree with this view. There is far more evidence to suggest that the Communists 
are now, as-in the past, making every effort to eliminate these conflicts and reach 
a compromise, but that fot certain reasons they have not succeeded. One such 
attempt was the staging of the conference of 81 Communist parties in Novembet 
and December 1960, which ended in failure. It cannot be disputed that cooper- 
ation between the Soviet Union and China on the international scene has been 
closer in recent months, but this is due, not to the achievement of a compromise, 
but on the one hand to internal difficulties in China and on the other to the more 
aggressive policy which Khrushchev has been pursuing during this period. 


Both Khrushchev’s major moves in recent months—the renewal of the assault 
on Berlin and the resumption of atomic testing—have received the full support 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Chinese propaganda supports Khrushchev’s 
stand on the German question despite the fact that this could result in com- 
plications for Peking if the United States were to draw an analogy between the 
position of East Germany and Taiwan. Thus, in a statement put out by Hsinhua, 


8 Hsinhua, November 8, 1961. 
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Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi echoed the Soviet argument that the so-called 
German Democratic Republic is a political reality and should therefore be 
recognized by the West. It might similarly be claimed that the Nationalist Chinese 
regime in Formosa is a political reality, yet the Communists, and in particular the 
Chinese Communists, categorically refuse to recognize its right to exist. The 
Peking press continually returns to this theme with the same old arguments, as 
expressed in a recent article in Jen Min Jib Pao: 


There is only one China in the world and that 1s the People’s Republic of China. 
Tawan is an inseparable part of Chinese territory and is not a state. The Chinese 
people have by their revolutionary struggle overthrown the reactionary rule of the 
Kuomintang and built a new China. There has been a revolution in China, but no 
splitting into two states. How then can the question of two successor states to 
China arise? The Kennedy Administration, single-mindedly racking its brains to 
fabricate a theoretical justification for its “two Chinas” policy, is unaware that it 
has placed itself in a dilemma. So confused 1s Kennedy’s logic that he is incapable 
of answewing the question: Has or has not the Kuomintang regime of old China 
been overthrown? If not, how does the question of successor states arise? If ıt 
has been overthrown, how then can the Kuomintang clique which represents 
nobody become a successor state to China?! 


It is quite obvious that this argument will not stand the most superficial 
examination. Formosa is not occupied by Ametican troops, whereas Soviet 
troops are stationed in East Germany. During the bombardment of the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu in the summer of 1958, the Chinese Communists 
were opposed entirely by Nationalist Chinese forces; there were no American 
military units on hand. Moreover, the treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
between the Chinese Republic and the United States was concluded long before the 
Communist seizure of power on the Chinese mainland. In connection with the 
“American occupation of Taiwan,” the Chinese Communists do not hesitate to 
describe the suppression of the uprising in East Berlin and East Germany in 1953 
as a defensive action by the proletariat against the attacks of “international 
reaction.” Yet they cannot change or deny the fact that the suppression of the 
uprising was carried out exclusively by Soviet military forces and therefore 
constituted interference in the internal affairs of the German people. 


As a result, the Chinese press avoids drawing any parallel between the question 
of “two Germanies” and that of “two Chinas,” although, as we have seen above, 
they fully support the Soviet Union over the conclusion of separate peace treaties 
with the “two German states.” Here aggressiveness takes the place of logic. 


As regards the resumption by the Soviet Union of atomic testing, the Soviet 
press relied on, and received, the support of Communist China. Both Soviet 
and Chinese propaganda explained this step by the Soviet government as neces- 
sary to prevent the possibility of the outbreak of a new world war being prepared 
by the Western imperialists. 





11 Jen Min Jib Pao, July 14, 1961. 
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In general, it may be said that Communist China supports évery aggressive 
move by the Soviet government and opposes everything that indicates a desire 
for “peaceful coexistence,” even where “peaceful coexistence” is merely camou- 
flage for a tactical advance. The reason for this must be sought in the internal 
difficulties of which the Yugoslav correspondent spoke. To combat such difficul- 
ties in the Soviet Union, Stalin had developed the theory of “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” but the economic and political difficulties with which Communist China 
is beset today are incomparably more complex than those which the Soviet 
Communist Party had to face in the thirties. As a result, Peking’s reaction is far 
stronger. 


The Communist Chinese press describes its present difficulties as “growing 
pains.” It is quite possible that the Chinese leaders believe this and continue to 
think the industrialization of China can be achieved within a few years. Whether 
this is so or not cannot be gauged in the West, but should it be so there can be no 
doubt that the Chinese Communist leaders are making a profound mistake. The 
present difficulties are not of a temporary nature and it will be impossible to 
build up modern industry in China unless the present economic system is changed. 
This much has been admitted in China itself, in particular by former Rector of 
Peking University Ma Ying-chu, who gained a certain notoriety for outspoken 
statements. 


Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen wrote more than a year ago about the 
situation in China and the reasons for the present crisis in the journal Honggi. 
Without naming the guilty parties, he hinted that the situation could only have 
atisen as a result of the incorrect policy of the Party and government. The 
premature drive to build up heavy industry and the sacrifices consequently 
demanded of agriculture impeded the development of the Chinese economy and 
led to complete chaos, a situation that could only be remedied by the most radical 
measures. Liao Lu-yen claimed that so far too little had been done for agriculture, 
despite the fact that agriculture is the basis of the whole economy. It not only 
feeds the industrial proletariat but also supplies industry with a considerable 
proportion of its raw materials. It is this task which it is not fulfilling, and it 
is not in a position to do so. The reason for this is the low degree of mechanization 
in Chinese agriculture. According to Liao Lu-yen, only 5 percent of agriculture 
is mechanized, all the other work being done by hand. As a result, there can be 
no major rise in the productivity of agricultural labor. At the same time, however, 
industrialization is depriving agriculture of a considerable proportion of its 
manpower at the very time when it is increasing its demands upon agriculture. 
Liao Lu-yen considers that further development of Chinese industry is impossible 
unless agricultural productivity can be doubled. 


To develop industry, particularly heavy industry, it is necessary to raise large 
amounts of capital. Agriculture is one of the main sources for raising capital by the 
state. Approximately one half of the current income of our country is directly or 
indirectly related to agricultural products. Consequently, the speed of agricultural 
developments has a very important bearing on the increase in state revenue and 
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on the scope of our capital construction program.... Ours is still an industrially 
backward country. We still need to import quantities of supplies and equipment 
which we are as yet unable to produce or produce in sufficient quantity. To import, 
we must export. The total volume of exports by our country ip 1959 reflected an 
increase of almost 300 percent over that of 1950. More than 70 percent of this 
total volume represented agricultural products or processed agricultural products. 
In short, from the standpoint of manpower, grain, raw materials, markets, capital 
and foreign trade, it will be impossible to develop industry at a high speed without 
a rapidly developing agriculture.+? 


Liao Lu-yen’s article is noteworthy not only for its frankness, but also for its 
correct assessment of the situation. He makes no mention of overpopulation as 
the basic cause of concern in China. This is a frequent theme in the West, although 
_ there is no justification for it as yet. If by overpopulation one means density of 
population, China can certainly not be regarded as overpopulated. Even if its 
population is as high as 600 million, the density of population is only 60 persons 
to the squate kilometer, compared with a figure of 160 persons to the square 
kilometer in West Germany and 260 in Belgium. In view of the vast areas of 
China which are still uninhabited, it is too early to speak of overpopulation. ' 
When they speak of overpopulation, Western journalists are evidently thinking 
of the exceedingly low productivity of labor, which is what Liao Lu-yen men- 
tioned. It will be impossible to build up industry successfully until productivity 
has been raised, particularly in agriculture, but this is a long and complex process 
and one that cannot be accelerated by “giant leaps ahead.” 


Low productivity has led to the situation in which China, despite its alleged 
overpopulation, is suffering from a shortage of manpower. Any attempt to increase 
the numbers of the industrial proletariat inevitably leads to a crisis in agriculture. 
Liao Lu-yen suggests that industrialization should be suspended and the nation’s 
entire efforts concentrated on raising productivity. This would, however, require 
the importation of large quantities of artificial fertilizers and the return of the 
industrial proletariat to the land. Such a policy would naturally take longer than 
the Chinese Communists are prepared to allow. Nevertheless, it does offer the 
best change of solving fundamental problems, raising the living standard and 
creating the prerequisites for industrial development. 


The Party, however, decided otherwise. In accordance with the Stalinist 
principle that “there are no fortresses which the Bolsheviks could not take,” 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party decided to reject Liao 
Lu-yen’s plan and to press on with the speedy development of industry by their 
own methods. Ignoring the real state of affairs in the country, the Central Com- 
mittee is promising to mechanize Chinese agriculture in the next ten years and 
thus create all the prerequisites for raising productivity. This is referred to, for 
example, in an article published in Jen Min Jib Pao under the title “The ‘Technical 
Transformation of Chinese Agriculture”: 





12 Honggi, Peking, September 1, 1960. 
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Only when agricultural machinery, drainage and irrigation machinery, vehicles 
for rural transportation and machinery for processing agricultural and subsidiary 
products are gradually adopted to replace the backward handicraft tools which 
are in current ase in the countryside will it be possible to raise agricultural pro- 
ductivity rapidly.18 


~*~ 


Basically, of course, the author is right. He forgets, however, that the necessary 
prior conditions for the implementation of this plan—the mechanization of 
Chinese agriculture in a short period—do not exist. Consequently, it is no more 
than an ordinary propaganda move. The same may be said of the demand for 
speeding up the development of the artificial fertilizers industry: under present 
conditions, this industry cannot be created in ten years. 


All this demonstrates that the present crisis in China is not of a temporary 
nature. The “great leap ahead” was a mistake because it did not take into account 
China’s real capabilities. The attempt simultaneously to raise productivity in 
agriculture, build up a powerful modern industrial complex and, extend the 
railway network could not have ended in any other way than it did, namely, in a 
complete breakdown of the entire economy. Experience shows, however, that 
the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party have not drawn the appropriate 
conclusions from this and are now trying to continue their previous policy of 
disregarding the country’s real capabilities, in other words, their policy of 
subordinating economics to ideology. Thus, despite the fact that the period of 
“hard labor” envisaged by Mao T'se-tung came to an end this year (in the summer 
of 1958 Mao Tse-tung coined the slogan: “Three years of hard labor, ten thousand 
years of happy life”), so that it is now time for the “happy life,” the Chinese 
press is full of appeals to the population to put-up with difficulties and endure 
' sacrifices for the common good. The youth of China is exhorted to adopt ‘““Yenan 
methods of work” and renounce their personal lives. 

It seems, however, that some young people are not accepting the Yenan 
methods of work and ate being “corrupted” by what a China Youth article, 
entitled “Discussing Too Many Pleasures Stifles Ambition,” described as “bour- 
geois ideological poisons.” 14 This article set forth the methods employed by the 
class enemy in corrupting youth. The first was avarice—the exploitation of material 
well-being, the bourgeois way of life and Western civilization to lure young . 
people into aspiring to “ease, comfort and enjoyment with the ultimate aim of 
destroying their ambitious and revolutionary spirit.” The second was appre- 
hension—exploiting the fear of war and magnifying the destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons to make young people afraid of death and hesitant to start a revolution. 
The third was love—lauding bourgeois humanism, humanitarianism and love, 
irrespective of class, in order to force young people to abandon the Marxist view 
of the class struggle and to disarm them ideologically. Of the three methods, 
avatice, it was claimed, is the first to be used in storming the ideological fortress 
of youth. When one earns for the sake of material pleasures, one’s revolutionary 


13 Jen Min Jib Pao, August 26, 1960. 
14 China Youth, Peking, November 16, 1961. 
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ambitions generally vanish, one is afraid of struggle and hardships and is cowed 
into submission. This paves the way for a bourgeois “ideological invasion,” 
which immediately takes possession of the minds of young people. 

While Khrushchev is promising his people an increase in mtaterial wealth and 
an improved living standard, China is evolving its own brand of asceticism, 
which asserts that man’s total satisfaction can be found only in spiritual and not 
material things. The materialism of the Chinese Communists is being gradually 
transformed into outright idealism—a kind of Buddhism, preaching mortification 
of the flesh and contempt for the material things of this world. Much is said 
about the “revolutionary spiritual life” which is to take the place of all other 
delights for the citizens of People’s China. Some Communists in high positions 
even call for a campaign against disease relying solely on “revolutionary spicit.” 
Chou En-lai’s wife, for instance, wrote in an article: 

If our mental attitude is correct and we use our own subjective initiative, we 
can overcome disease by ourselves.... Indeed, if a patient allows himself to 
adopt a hassive attitude, relying solely on drugs and doctors and complaining 
frequently, not only will he not be cured, but the disease may even be aggravated, 
although his environment is satisfactory and he 1s being given the latest treatment. 15 


The Chinese Communists are now hard at work on Marxist theory, trying to 
modify it in such a way as to explain away the present state of affairs as merely 
due to temporary setbacks serving as evidence of the inevitability of subsequent 
prosperity. They have come up with a new theory of “undulating development,” 
quite unheard of in either the Soviet Union or any other Communist country. 
China Youth formulates the theory thus: 


It is a proven fact that, whenever our mental processes and methods of work 
are consonant with materialistic dialectics and work is done consciously or un- 
consciously in accordance with the laws governing undulating development, we 
are able to achieve outstanding successes in practical undertakings. Conversely, 1f 
the metaphysical method is used to visualize development in a straight line and 
in a one-sided manner and to guide our endeavors, we are bound to meet with 
frustration and commit mistakes, to the detriment of our work.... In order that 
undulating development and the question of whether or not great leaps forward 
can be sustained may not be erroneously confused, it is necessary here to explain 

the distinction between undulating development and the U-shaped development 
which was criticized some time ago. The former is dictated by the course of events 
and represents high-speed development in all cases, whereas the latter is due to 
failure to attain as high a speed as is practically possible, which results from con- 
servatism and failure to strike a positive balance. The two are similar only in form 
and differ entirely in nature.16 


All this juggling with words is based on Mao T’se-tung’s statement that “‘it is 


essential to take a running jump, to go back a few steps and then jump that much 
farther.” ‘Thus, according to the Chinese, all the present difficulties are merely 
the prelude to a new leap ahead which will further boost the national economy. 


18 Jen Min Jib Pao, November 16, 1960. 
18 China Youth, November 16, 1961. 
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Such explanations cannot, however, conceal the fact that economic setbacks 
ate leading to ideological experimentation and political complications, and that 
the Chinese Communist leaders have long been acting, not as they would like, 
but as circumstanees dictated. 


In comparing the situation in China with that in the Soviet Union, it should 
be noted that even the Soviet government is not complete master of its actions 
and is forced to flirt with the destruction of its own ideological tenets. It, too, is 
bound to a certain logical course of development, but one which radically differs 
from that in which Peking is involved. Here one may perceive the main reason 
for the continuing Sino-Soviet conflict. The internal situation in these two 
countries is so different that synchronization in the ideological and political fields 
is becoming quite impossible. With the best will in the world, the leaders on 
neither side can alter the position. 

To this should be added the desire of the Chinese Communists not to throw 
overboard their great-power policy. While declining to repay its own debts to 
the Soviet Union, China nevertheless furnishes economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries and provides credits on terms even more favorable than those which 
the Soviet Union is willing to extend. Thus the Soviet Union is indirectly forced 
to finance the campaign which Communist China is carrying on against it in the 
international field. The same applies with regard to Albania, which China provides 
with economic aid, almost certainly from resources received from the Soviet 
Union under an assistance program. l 

All this explains Sino-Soviet divergences regarding the need to revise Marxist 
dogma, and revise it to suit the individual situations obtaining in the two coun- 
tries. Where neither side is in a position to change its stand, there can be no 
compromise. Therefore both the declaration of 1957 and the statement published 
at the time of the Moscow conference of Communist parties in December 1960 
amount to little more than scraps of paper which are not binding upon the two 
giants of the Communist camp whom they were intended to conciliate. 


The argument that the present disarmament and open arguments are evidence 
of the solidarity of the Communist bloc does not, therefore, bear analysis. We are 
dealing in this case with an objective, dialectical development independent of 
human will, that same “law of historical necessity” of which Marxists delight in 
talking. For that very reason, Albania, a country of little importance, can suddenly 
become the center of attention and act as a factor capable of destroying the 
internal unity of the Communist camp. The crux of the matter is not Albania 
itself, or even Communist China as such, but rather the fact that there have 
appeared within the world Communist movement at least two groups which 
may, to use Communist terminology, be described as “poor proletarians’”’ and 
“rich proletarians.” Hence the tactical differences and quarrels. 

In the West, it has more than once been remarked that all quarrels between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China (and also between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union and Albania) are of an exclusively tactical 
nature. Nevertheless, the importance of such quarrels should not be played 
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down. In the final analysis, the quarrels between Stalin and Trotsky and Stalin 
and Bukharin were also of a purely ‘tactical nature, but they nevertheless cost 
Stalin’s opponents their lives. The same might be said of the present “anti-Party”’ 
group. Both Khrushchev and Molotov are Communists, but Khrushchev was 
still forced to expel Molotov from the Party for tactical reasons. 


In a totalitarian ideocracy and likewise in a bloc of such states, disputes can 
arise only over tactical questions since everything else is in the realm of dogma 
and is not subject to discussion. Yet as tactical problems acquire greater impor- 
tance, so too the question of present and future policy becomes the subject of 
more acrimonious debate. 


A, Kashin 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


‘On the eve of such events as a Central Committee plenary session or especially 
a Party congress, the chief organs of the Soviet press usually devote their attention 
not only to the main questions but also to all subordinate matters that are on the 
agenda for discussion. This naturally applies in particular to Kommunist as the 
principal mouthpiece of the Party. ' 


The fifteenth issue of Kommunist, which appeared on the eve of the Congress, 
dealt with questions arising in connection with the adoption of the new Party 
Program and Statutes. A leading article entitled “The Congress of the Builders 
of Communism” concentrated attention upon questions of foreign policy: the 
new Program was linked with the idea that plans for further develépment were 
impossible in a non-Communist environment. 


Such prospects cannot be opened up by a single bourgeois or social-reformist 
party. The well-known English publicist Pat Sloane, comparing the recent annual 
conference of the Labor Party and the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, writes in the September number of the journal Labour 
Monthly: 1£ the Program of the Twenty-Second Congress opens up grandiose 
prospects for the future of mankind, then the current program of the Labor Party, 
“Signposts of the Sixties,” promises only “a gradual worsening of Britain’s economic 
and political situation” (pages 3-4). 


The article proceeds to contrast the USSR with the USA, remarking: 


The draft of the new Program...reveals a striking contrast between the 
policies of the Communist and bourgeois parties, between socialism and capitalism, 
and demonstrates the fundamental advantages of the socialist system (page 4). 


In “Questions of the Theory of Scientific Communism in the Draft Program 
of the Soviet Communist Party,” the Soviet theoretical writer and member of the © 
editorial board of Kommunist I. Pomelov also speaks of two camps waging a life- 
and-death struggle. He dwells on the term “democracy” : 


Bourgeois democracy is democracy of the exploiting minority of society. 

Proletarian democracy is democracy of the overwhelming majority of society. 
Even broader in character is universal socialist democracy [literally, “soctalist 
democracy of all the people”], into which proletarian democracy has been trans- 
formed in connection with the liquidation of the exploiting classes; it is democracy 
of the entire population of the country (page 17). 


Pomelov’s article is echoed by that of another Party theoretician, P. Msti- 
slavsky’s “Communism and Equality,” which refers in decidedly off-handed 
fashion to democratic slogans of the past and again strives to attain its effect by 
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During the great French Revolution, the bourgeoisie wrote on its banner the 
slogan “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” By “liberty,” however, it understood only 
the freedom of private enterprise and elementary democratic rights, and by 
“equality” legal equality, equality before the law. Such equalityewas needed by the 
rising capitalist class in order to deprive the feudal lords of their political and civic 
privileges and open the way for the full power of capital (pages 24—25). 


This is followed by assertions of the superiority of Communist democracy. 


_ Other matters raised in the issue include ethics, in V. Kolbanovsky’s ““The 
Moral Code of a Builder of Communism,” the nationality problem in A. Azizyan’s 
“The Construction of Communism and the Development of National Relations,” 
economic questions and others. The material on the struggle of two worlds is 
completed by L. Leontev’s “The Crisis of World Capitalism,” of which it is 
scarcely necessary to quote more than the title. 


Only once, and that merely em passant in a leading article, is anything said of 
the cult of Sgalin and the campaign against its aftermath since the Twentieth Party 
Congress. Similarly, there is only one mention in the same article of the “un- 
masking of the anti-Party group.” 

A comparison of the sixteenth issue of Kommunist with its predecessor shows 
a reaction to the sudden renewal of the anti-Stalin campaign. The attitude secretly 
adopted at the Twentieth Party Congress toward Stalin as a true Leninist and 
great Party leader who committed serious errors during his last years is rejected. 
An editorial in this issue concentrates upon the fight against the cult of Stalin 
and the “anti-Party group.” After some introductory remarks about the Congress, 
we read: 


Boldly and courageously, it [the Party] criticized and decisively condemned 
the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin, which is alten to Marxism-Leninism, and 


overcame its serious consequences. 


The Partys great political maturity also showed ıtself in the fact that in the 
struggle of principles... the Party unmasked and ideologically routed the anti- 
Party group of factionalist-schismatics Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Voro- 
shilov, Bulganin, Saburov, Pervukhin and Shepilov, who joined them. 


Great credit for routing the anti-Party group goes to the Leninist Central 
Committee headed by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev, which displayed inflexible will 
power, determination and persistence in the struggle for the victory of the Party’s 
general line. The liquidation of the cult of the individual and its consequences, 
the restoration of Leninist principles ın Party, state and ideological work led to 
the establishment of a creative atmosphere ın the Party and the country and opened 
the doors for the powerful springs of the nation’s energy and initiative (pages 117-18). 


We then come to questions of Soviet foreign policy, where it is stressed that 
a third world war has been prevented by the foreign policy of the USSR: 


Ensuring world conditions for the building of socialism and Communism is the 
main result of the activity of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the field 
of foreign policy. It has proved possible to prevent war despite the determined 
efforts of the aggressive forces of imperialism to provoke an armed conflict. Peace 
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has been preserved thanks primarily to the ee of the might of the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist system, thanks to the firm and irresistible course 
toward the peaceful coexistence of two systems... (page 119). 


The last part of this issue is taken up with statements by representatives of 
international Communism on the Congress. With regard to the renewed de- 
Stalinization, these statements may be divided into two groups. Those who 
condemned the personality cult and therefore also Stalin included Janos Kadar 
(Hungary), Todor Zhivkov (Bulgaria), Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej (Rumania), 
Viliam Siroky (Czechoslovakia), Maurice Thorez (France), Blas Roca (Cuba) and 
Victorio Codovilla (Argentina), while those who ignored this question included: 
Walter Ulbricht (East Germany), Max Reimann (Communist Party of Germany), 
John Gollan (Great Britain), Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (United States), Ernest 
Burnelle (Belgium), Ezekias Papaioannu (Cyprus), Friedl Furnberg (Austria), 
Ruiz Gonzales (Bolivia), Larbi Bukhali (Algeria), Salam Adil (Iraq), Ali Yata 
(Morocco), S. Pierre-Justin (Guadeloupe) and Edgar Woog (Switzesland). From 
this it will be seen that Khrushchev’s attacks upon Stalin were taken up for the 
most part by the representatives of the satellite countries and the Communist 
parties most closely associated with that of the USSR. 


Not unnaturally, there is a distinct similarity between the tone struck in the 
post-Congress number of Kommunist and that of Partiinaya zhizn. A leading article 
entitled “Al Forces for the Fulfilment of the Decisions of the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress” states: 


It was with a feeling of tremendous joy that Soviet people learned that the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress had set the seal on the complete victory of the 
political line worked out by the Twentieth Party Congress and had completely and 
entirely approved the great and fruitful work carried out by the Central Committee 
on liquidating the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin and its serious consequences 
and on unmasking and routing the anti-Party fractional group (page 18). 


It might be pointed out in connection with this statement, made in the name 
of the people, that the delay in condemning Stalin had once been explained by the 
assertion that Stalin’s authority was so great among the people that it would have 
been inexpedient to attempt to attack it. 


As a result of Khrushchev’s obviously revisionist experiments, the leading Party 
press finds itself obliged to furnish the theoretical provisions required to accom- 
modate them. Hence an article by E. Bugaev entitled “An Outstanding Contri- 
bution to the Treasure House of Marxism-Leninism.” Before offering a theoretical 
justification of the new Party Program, the author remarks: 


At every stage of its activity, our Party has conducted an implacable struggle 
against all attempts to minimize or distort the role of revolutionary theory. It [the 
Party] proceeds from the fact that Marxism-Leninism is not a collection of dogmas 
‘that have been enunciated once and for all and have become set in that form, it is 
not a Procrustean bed into which the life of society is fitted, but a perpetually living 
and developing doctrine (page 23). 
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He proceeds: 


Its creation [viz., the creation of the new Program] had been prepared for by 
the great work done by the Party in liquidating the consequences of the cult of the 
personality of J. V. Stalin, by the new political course which*had been worked 
out and carried into effect in the bitter struggle with the conservative-dogmatic anti- 
Party group consisting of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Bulganin, Voroshilov, 
Pervukhin, Saburov and... Shepilov, who were pulling the Party back to the 
procedures and methods of the period of the personality cult to which they had 
been accustomed (page 24). 


It goes without saying that the prospects of further progress are linked with 
the name of Khrushchev. Most attention here is devoted to the economic tasks 
laid down in the Seven-Year Plan and the new Program. The author says: 


The creation of a material and technical basis for Communism will mean that 
our country will leave far behind the most highly developed capitalist countries 
in the world as regards the level of development of the forces of production and 
the outpwt of material goods per head of the population. In twenty years’ time, 
the Soviet Union will be producing almost twice as much in the way of industrial 
goods as is at present produced in the entire non-socialist world (page 25). 


Thus, while emphasis is laid upon the prospects of economic growth in the 
USSR, the possibilities of economic progress in the non-Communist world are 
entirely ignored. Examining in some detail the question of economic growth in 
the USSR, the author stresses that in accordance with the new Program the pres- 
ent socialist principle of distribution will be retained for an indefinite period. 
He warns his readers: 


During the discussion of the Program, it was suggested that the introduction 
of Communist methods of distribution according to needs should be extended 
immediately. These proposals could not, however, be accepted since they were 
not founded on real possibilities. Until the productive forces of society are suff- 
ciently mature for Communist distribution, the attempts to introduce it can only 
act as a brake upon social development (page 27). 


Thus, the alluring slogan proclaimed by the new Program, “Al in the name of 
man, for the welfare of man,” has only limited significance, being confined to the 
day-to-day necessities of life. On the other hand, the reader is given a fairly clear 
idea of the future envisaged for the dictatorship of the Party: 


As a counterbalance to various little destructive theories of the revisionists, 
who regard the Party as a kind of organization for enlightenment which after the 
victory of the socialist revolution withdraws from the leadership of the life of 
society, the Program provides a theoretical justification for the Marxist-Leninist 
conclusion that “the period of the large-scale construction of Communism is 
characterized by a continued growth in the role and importance of the Communist 
Party as the leading and guiding force in Soviet society” (page 31). 

The October issue of Molodoi kommunist begins with a collection of verse and 
other literary pieces. Their character is sufficiently illustrated by the following 
quotation from a contribution by the poet Lev Oshanin entitled “A Program of 
Happiness for the People”: 
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The world is split into two carps, 

At the head of one camp stand the illusionists of the dollar of Wall Street and 
their fascist-minded stooges. The other camp 1s led by the Communists of the 
whole world, above all by the Soviet Communists, who have thrown in the face 
of the warmongers proposals for immediate and universal disarmament. 

Can we really forget the voice of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, which we 
picked uP on our radio sets across the ocean, a voice ‘sounding from the hall of 
UNO... ? (Page 7.) 


As the organ of the Komsomol Central Committee, Molodoi kommunist links 
the new Program with the need for mobilizing youth on three fronts—those of 
labor, ideology and the fighting services, Atticles on these subjects are contrib- 
uted by men prominent in the world of learning. Despite his standing in aca- 
demic affairs, however, the author of the article on “Communism and‘ Labor,” 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences L. Leontev, advances propa- 
ganda “truths” which can only be described as primitive: 


In capitalist society, hired labor is in essence hired slavery. The profound 
transformation of social life achieved by socialism has radically altered both the 
position of labor in society and people’s views on labor. For the first time in the 
long history of mankind, labor has ceased to serve as a means of enriching some 

. people by exploiting others... . Under socialism, labor receives the highest public 
recognition (pages 14-15). 


Leontev says that work has become a joy, but adds: “The development of 
a new attitude to labor is a difficult and complicated task requiring persistent 
effort” (page 16). 


In an article entitled “A Powerful Ideological Weapon of the Party,” V. Mar- 
tynov deals with the problems of inculcating Communist ideas, and observes: 
“The education of the growing generation of the builders of Communism, Soviet 
youth, is an object of the Party’s especial concern” (page 23). He says that a new 
generation has emerged in the USSR among which there are “people with back- 
ward opinions, alien habits and modes of thought which are incompatible with 
the concept.of the new man,” and lays the blame for this on the non-Communist 
world. 


. . the efforts of bourgeois propaganda are directed toward discrediting the achieve- 

_ ments of the Soviet Union in the eyes of the peoples, not scrupling to indulge in 

the most shameless slander of socialism and the policies of the Soviet Communist 

Party. Echoes of this false bourgeois propaganda to a certain extent also reach our 

Soviet people. They find fertile soil in the backward section of the population, 

including. youth, and manifest themselves in the form of pessimism, decadence, 
political apathy and moral looseness (page 28). 


The importance of the “ideological front” is emphasized by the inclusion in 
the same issue of another article on this subject—V. Efimov’s “The Moral Con- 
sciousness of Fighters for Communism.” He repeats the substance of Martynov’s 
' article and presents, almost as a demand, the need to “transform into a habit the 
_ definite moral demand of Communism... that one should conduct oneself in 
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accordance with the principles and standards of Communist behavior...” 


(Page 45.) 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. Grechko writes on “Preparing Youth for the 
Defense of the Homeland.” At first, he throws out the accusation: 


In the Pentagon, they are working on projects for creating a neutron bomb, 
a bomb that would destroy all life without destroying things of material value. 
Only aggressors who dream of brigandage, of seizing other people’s lands and goods, 
could mobilize the efforts of scientists for creating such a weapon (pages 32-33). 


He then speaks of measures for strengthening the defensive preparedness of 
the USSR—halting the reduction of the armed forces, increasing defense expendi- 
ture by 3,144,000,000 rubles, postponing the transfer of men to the reserve until 
a peace treaty has been signed with Germany, resuming thermonuclear tests and 
working on plans for nuclear bombs of more devastating effect. Consequently, 
“Komsomol organizations must be more active in working on the education of 
our youth if the glorious military traditions of the Soviet people and its armed 
forces” (page 36). 


Thete is farther an article by A. Shchegolev on the new Party Statutes. Since 
the issue came out during the Party Congress, it says nothing about the personality 
cult and the “anti-Party group.” 


So far, this subject has been avoided in the post-Congress numbers of the 
literary monthlies. It would appear that the de-Stalinization campaign renewed 
at the Congiess is still a purely Party affair which writers, including even Party 
members, prefer to leave well alone. The journal Oktyabr, which usually takes up 
political campaigns more actively than the others, prints in its November issue 
a selection of contributions devoted to the recent Congress. The first word here is 
given to the Belorussian writer Petrus Brovka, who was a delegate to the Con- 
gress. He ignores the renewed attacks on Stalin and the struggle with the “anti- 
Party” opposition, and confines himself to questions of art: 


The Party proceeds from the view that art’ is called upon to educate people 
primarily on the basis of positive examples taken from life, to educate them in the 
spirit of Communism. I feel that these words will penetrate into the heart of every 
artist and become our common device (page 4). 


Writer Vladimir Nemtsov, in his article “To the Very Farthest Stars,” speaks 
chiefly of romance, which, he says, is essential as a means of educating Soviet 
youth. His main conclusion from what occurred at the Congress is: 


Bread and the Cosmos! A profound, indissoluble link, as the sign of our great 
time. A sober and wise policy in the struggle for the happiness of today and a 
romantic spurt into the future! (Page 11.) 


The other contributors write in a similar vein. Admittedly, the issue does 
contain a play by Ivan Kupriyanov, “My Brother,” which at a stretch might be 
interpreted as attacking the cult of the individual. The hero is a Soviet-type 
parvenu from the proletarian class who “builds Communism in his own detached 
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house.” Even here, however, at second glance, the subject] is the “regeneration” 
of Communists rather than the cult of Stalin. 


The November issue of Zrantya contains a leading article on the Congress 
which frequently ‘quotes Khrushchev and rehearses in detail the tasks which the 
latter sets the Soviet people, but makes no mention of Stalin or the “schismatics.” 
The writers’ contributions carry on the same theme, using many high-sounding 
phrases without dwelling in any detail on the decisions of'the Congress. We may 
quote the final sentences of the article by the Armenian writer Gurgen Boryan: 


A party of Communists: these are the most majestic of all words on the Earth. 
All honest people hear the beat of thy great noble heart, O Party, they see thy wise, 
clear gaze fixed on the World and on Mankind, which today confesses thy ideas, 
which waits hopefully for the tomorrow bearing thy name, waits for the Com- 
munist Tomorrow! (Page 8.) 


Perhaps significantly, many nationalities are represented: in addition to the 
Armenian Boryan, there is the Uzbek writer Sharaf Rashidov, the German Horst 
Jonas, the Bulgarian poet Tikhomir Jordanov, and the unknown Ekaterina Sheve- 
leva, who publishes her article under an epigraph taken from the new Party Pro- 
gram: “The aims of the Communists answer to the highest interests of the nation.” 


By way of exception, the November number of the journal Zvezda contains not 
a single line on the subject of the Party congress. 


Speaking in general, it may be said that the manner in which the renewed de- 
Stalinization and the attacks on the “anti-Party group” were covered in the Soviet 
periodical press indicates that this campaign had been prepared in an extremely 
narrow circle of Kremlin leaders, that is, by Khrushchev himself in conjunction 
with his closest associates in the Presidium of the Central Committee. That the 
new wave of attacks against Stalin had not been widely discussed within the Party 
is evident from the fact that Voroshilov was admitted to the Congress presidium: 
otherwise, it would have been impossible for several thousand delegates to elect 
him there. Most probably, the relevant speeches were finally drawn up on the eve 
of the Congress or during its ‘proceedings. In any case, the whole campaign 
pursues the object of rooting out all respect for the late dictator and linking 
Khrushchev directly with Lenin. In this connection, it is noteworthy that Stalin’s 
policies are being virtually retained. : 

A, Gaev 


The Psychology of Combat Training 
Psikhologiya: Ocherki po voprosam obucheniya i vospitaniya sovetskikh voinov 
(Psychology: Essays on Problems of Training and Educating Soviet Soldiers) 

By Colonel G. D. Luxov 
Published in Moscow, 1960, 256 pp. 


The heading of this review may appear to be too restictive in view of the title 
of the book reviewed, especially since a note on the back of the title page states 
that the book is an attempt to analyze systematically the psychological aspect of 
the activity of military personnel, their training and education. The fact that 
this is one of the very first of such attempts lends the book especial interest 
and tempts the reviewer to ask some questions regarding Soviet military psychol- 
ogy in general which, perhaps, lie somewhat beyond the book’s indicated scope. 


Ld x 


The author’s fundamental tenet is that of Pavlov’s, that all mental functioning 
is a kind of mediated teflection of external reality—objects, events and their 
interrelationships—by the nervous system. External reality does much more than 
merely influencing the mind: it forms and molds it. Consciousness is nothing 
but-the external world reflected. 


Persistent influences thus become internalized and constitute man’s experience, 
man’s character. According to Marxism, one of the most powerful influences on 
the formation of man’s mind (as also of society) is his work, his activity. Among 
the different kinds of activity (study, play, etc.), military activity is quite unlike 
any other. Because of its purpose—military preparedness i in peace and victory in 
war—and as a result of the soldier’s total participation in it, military activity 
exerts a decisive formative influence on the soldier’s mentality. In studying the 
psychology of this activity, it is important to analyze carefully the nature of the 
military environment and the personal traits required for optimum performance 
in this environment in order to determine the agents of this formative influence 
and the possibilities of regulating the formation of a soldier as such. The next 
task is to apply this knowledge in such a way as to ensure a better and smoother 
indoctrination and training for specific purposes. 


The author stresses that this analysis of the military environment and of the 
psychological principles that underlie all education and training are methods of 
attaining certain goals but are not goals in themselves. “The goals,” he says, 
“are determined by the policy of the Soviet state” (page 31). 


A descriptive analysis of combat conditions, their impact on the soldier’s 
mentality and the nature of combat tasks is followed by a discussion of education 
and military training. Apart from political “treatment,” the education and training 
syllabus includes instruction in the handling of weapons, drill and physical 
training and tactics. A thorough political treatment, it is maintained, will produce 
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in the soldier a “feeling of pride and joy in his mighty Soviet fatherland” (page 
145), will make him devoted to the program and ultimate victory of Commu- 
nism, will result in the political knowledge imparted “becoming the soldier’s 
own political vitws and convictions” (page 146), will even determine his inner 
needs and so ensure the best possible performance of his duties on the battlefield. 
Considerable attention is given to developing “ethical habits.” In general, the 
goal of political education is conceived in the broadest terms: 


In general, the most important task of all the political preparation of Soviet 
soldiers lies in the formation in them of a scientific, efficacious and life-affirming 
world outlook which in content corresponds to the ideology of Soviet society 
(page 160). 

As for other subjects, it may be briefly remarked that in weapon training 
stress is laid on the psychological effect produced by the awareness that the 
Soviet soldier’s weapons are the best and his country’s technology the most 
advanced in the world. Physical training and drill encourage, among other 
things, the development of esprit de corps (or rather something more than that— 
what the author describes as “‘collectivism’’), which makes him act with others 
to perform common tasks and renders social life and communal action indis- 
pensable. 


x% 


The analysis of combat conditions and the discussion of educational principles 
and methods appear to be generally sound, although carried out in terms wanting 
in specificity. Whatever value the Pavlovian theories on which this discussion and 
exposition is based may possess in themselves, the reader cannot fail to notice 
the gap which separates these ideas from the general directives on training and 
education as conceived by the author. Pavlov’s theories deal largely with nervous 
functions and have little to say on such higher mental processes as creative thought, 
conscience, exercising the will, solving problems, etc. It is then not the author’s 
fault, perhaps, that he has to deduce the best conditions for military education 
and training from somewhat remote physiological principles. In the chapter on 
the psychological features of such training,he mentions the methods of persuasion, 
compulsion, offering rewards and inflicting punishment, in a general way, but 
since readers of the book will lack specific knowledge of the conditions in which 
these methods are to be applied, the fact that no experimental findings are - 
presented on their application under controlled conditions in a military environ- 
ment constitutes one of the book’s major shortcomings. It is, in fact, here that 
the author fails to achieve his main goal—that of “assisting commanders and 
political workers to take due account of the psychological aspect of military 
activity as a whole and of the processes carried out by them for training and 
educating their subordinates [in particular|” (page 4). 

. © The author maintains his logical analysis and reflective style throughout the 
book. The psychological subjects usually treated in standard works on individual 
psychology—sensation, perception, thought, will, conscience, feelings, etc.—are 
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presented in descriptive fashion and accompanied by examples taken from political 
writings, the speeches of Soviet leaders, military fiction and memoirs. No reference 
is made to specific experimental work dealing with the military or educational 
factors discussed. ° 

* 


Perhaps the most interesting and perplexing question that arises after perusing 
the book will be left unanswered. What does this one-sidedness, this self-imposed 
limitation in the choice of topics, factual material and fundamental theory 
signify? Is one to assume that the book reflects the tasks imposed on Soviet 
military psychology today, or is it only a partial contribution, a series of essays 
on selected subjects, as the author’s own disclaimers suggest? 

The variety of application shown by Colonel Lukov in what one might call 
his military psychology is restricted, since he confines himself to the psychology 
of indoctrination and training for combat duty. Even here, his treatment is 
surprisingly wniform, since he appears to conceive military activity as a homo- 
geneous whole. There is no discussion of military specialization, of the range 
of tasks requiring differential training and different abilities and types of intelli- 
gence on the part of trainees, One may ask whether the training of the majority 
of Soviet soldiers for combat duty does not imply that the majority of personnel 
in the Soviet armed forces are directly engaged in combat rather than in the 
maintenance of supplies and communications. General Marshall has stated since 
World War T that of 100,000 men in the US army during hostilities 25,000 may 
be engaged in combat, while in the Soviet Army 80,000 are engaged in combat 
out of 100,000. One may add that the failure to discuss the selection of men for 
different types of military activity and the assessment procedures and techniques 
that such selection requires is particularly remarkable in view of the fact that 
the Pavlovian standpoint explicitly recognizes different types of higher nervous 
activity and consequent differences in behavior. 


Stress as one of the salient aspects of military life is largely ignored: there 
is no discussion of the stress resulting from danger, deprivation, uncertainty 
and other factors, nor of the means of counteracting its effects. The author 
merely remarks that military education and indoctrination imbuing the individual 
with high moral ideals and standards of performance can offset the effect of stress. 

Since he takes the Pavlovian theory as the basis for his treatise~and a narrow 
basis it is for such an undertaking—, the author fails to develop his theses on the 
communal or collective aspect of military life. The chapter on collectivism is 
not integrated into the rest of the account. The author does not, apparently, 
believe that social reality may have laws and interrelationships of its own, with 
the result that a whole range of problems arising from the communal aspect 
of military activity such as social interactions among soldiers, the superior- 
subordinate relationship, group morale and its vicissitudes, leadership ability 
and techniques, teamwork in the operation of complex equipment, etc., és 
ignored. In line with the Marxian teaching that communal life forms the indi- 
vidual and fosters a collective spirit, it is assumed that the uniformities of military 
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life, training and iridoctrination will exert their influence uniformly in the needed 
direction and produce a homogeneous group sharing the same ways, views 
and goals. 


It is, perhaps, unfair to criticize the work for omitting topics which were not 
intended to be included in the first place, but the reviewer feels that limiting the 
basis and scope of enquiry has introduced a shift of emphasis and a certain dis- 
tortion into this exposé of the contribution of psychological science to military life. 

The reviewer would like to add that although the book concentrates solely 
on military education and training for combat, he at no time had the feeling 
that the author’s purpose was merely to turn a man into an efficient fighting 
machine. The author’s desire was, in fact, to enable a soldier, as a human being, 
to fulfill his duty as well as possible. This'is an entirely different approach, and 
the reader cannot but feel that, the theoretical shortcomings of the book notwith- 
standing, Colonel Lukov is a thoughtful commander and educator. 


77, Shmelev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1961 


1 Reception in Kremlin for foreign delegations 
to Twenty-Second Party Congress. 

Announcement of elections to Central 
Committee Presidium and Secretariat and 
chairmanship of Central Auditing Commission. 

List of members and candidate members of 
Central Committee published. 

Report on concluding session of Twenty- 
Second Party Congress. Khrushchev’s final 
speech and Congress resolution published. 

Icebreaker “Leningrad” handed over -to 
Soviet Unio& on completion at Helsinki. 

Soviet Union undertakes to provide tech- 
nical assistance for the building of an experi- 
mental atomic reactor and the training of 
personnel in Ghana. 

Stalin’s body removed from the Lenin 
Mausoleum and buried beneath the walls of 
the Kremlin. 


2 New Communist Party Program published. 


3 Mountain peak in the Zangezursky Range in 
Transcaucasia named after the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress. 

Soviet—Indonesian agreement on direct air 
communication between Moscow and Djakarta 
signed, 

Reception in Mongolian Embassy to mark 
fortieth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and USSR. 

Soviet—Ghanaian trade 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives President of Council of 


Interparliamentary Union, 


4 Publication of Soviet note to British govern- 
ment regarding interference by United States 
and other countries in the affairs of South 
Vietnam. 

Delegation of Sino-Soviet 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

Reception in Chinese Embassy to mark 
forty-fourth anniversary of October Revo- 
lution. 

Khrushchev receives Hungarian Premier 
Kadar, 


talks open in 


Friendship 


Central Committee Secretaries F. R. Kozlov 
and B, N. Ponomarev recetve Secretaries of 
Syrian and Lebanese Party Central Commit- 
tees. 


5 Forty-eight-hour experiment with electronic 
remote control of complex chemical process 
successfully staged at Slavyansk, in the 
Ukraine. 

Khrushchev receives head of Indonesian 
Communist Party delegation. 


6 Publication of TASS statement concerning 
President Kennedy’s speech on the United 
States position regarding nuclear tests. ` 

Session of Supreme Soviet opens in Moscow. 

Khrushchev gives dinner in honor of East 
German delegation. 

Meeting in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses 
in connection with the forty-fourth anniversary 
of the October Revolution, 


7 Messages of congratulations from foreign 
countries on anniversary of ‘October Revo- 
lution published. 

Government reception in Kremlin to mark 
anniversary of October Revolution. 
Parade on Red Square. 


8 Khrushchev sends message of congratulations 
to Dr. Adenauer on his installation as West 
German Chancellor. 


9 Khrushchev has talks with head of Brazilian 
Communist Party delegation. 
Khrushchev receives West German Ambas- 
sador. 
City and Oblast of Stalino renamed Donetsk. 


10 Council of Ministers announces that Czecho- 


slovakian state documents held in the Soviet 
State Archives are to be returned to Czecho- 
slovakia, 

Khrushchev has talks with North Viet- 
namese President Ho Chi Minh. 

City and Oblast of Stalingrad renamed 
Volgograd. 


11 Diesel-electric icebreaker “Moskva” arrives at 


Viadtvostok after sailing from the Atlantic to ° 
Pacific sta the Northern Sea Route. 
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Meeting held tn “Yunost” hotel in Moscow 
to commemorate the sixteenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, 

Finnish Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow 
and meets Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Stalinabad renamed Dyushambe. 

Central Committee Secretaries Kuusinen, 
llichey and Ponomarev receive Argentinian 
Communist Party delegation. 


13 Exhibition of East German books opens in 
Moscow. 

Kuusinen receives Israeli Communist Party 
delegation. 

14 Protest to West German Embassy regarding 
alleged espionage activities of German tourists 
Adolf and Hermina Werner published. 

Scientific expedition leaves Leningrad for the 
Antarctic aboard the diesel-electric vessel “Ob.” 

Parliamentary delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet N. Bazhan leaves 
Moscow for Rome. 

Military delegation headed by Marshal 
Sokolovsky arrives in Rabat. 

Brezhnev arrives in the Sudan. 


16 Death of Chairman of Azerbaidzhan Supreme 
Soviet Presidium $. M. Dzhafarov. 

Khrushchev speaks at meeting of Central 
Asian farm workers in Tashkent. 

Union of Journalists of the USSR holds 
press conference at which members of Soviet 
delegation to conference of Soviet and Ameri- 
can women in the United States speak. 

Chargé d’affaires of Syrian Arab Republic 
arrives in Moscow, 

Joint session of the Budget Commissions of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet and the Economic 
Commission of the Council of Nationalities 
held in Moscow. 


17 President of Japanese Association for Cooper- 
ation in the Development of International 
Trade arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s message of congratulations to 
the Italy—USSR Society on the fifteenth 
anniversary of its foundation published. 

Protest delivered by Foreign Ministry to 
West German Embassy regarding alleged 
espionage activities of two German tourists 
W. Naumann and P. Sonntag. 

Twelfth Plenary Session of Central Commit- 
tee of the All-Union Komsomol opens in 
Moscow. 
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18 Ceremony held at the Central Theater of the 
Soviet Army in Moscow to mark Artillery Day. 
Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Brazilian 
journalists led by the editor of Ultima Hora. 


19 Arrival in Moscow of Norwegian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Halvard Lange at the invitation 
of Foreign Minister Gromyko. 


20 Moroccan Ambassador holds reception to 
mark Morocco’s Independence Day. 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives Mr. 
Lange. 


21 Meeting of scholars, including foreign guests, 
at Moscow University to celebrate the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of M. V. Lomonosov. 

Zonal conference of leading agricultural 
workers of the Virgin Lands Krai, Aktyubinsk, 
East Kazakhstan, West Kazakhstan, Karaganda 
and Semipalatinsk Oblasts ons in Tselino- 
prad, with Khrushchev attending, 

Economic and technical cooperation agree- 
ment signed between USSR and the Sudanese 
Republic. 


22 Ceremonial meeting to mark 250th anniversary 
of Lomonosov’s birth held in Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow. 

Publication of biographical sketches of 
Lomonosov by the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. 

Publication of note to United States govern- 
ment on the resumption of Geneva talks on 
nuclear tests. 

Atomic-powered icebreaker “Lenin” com- 
pletes trip along the northern sea route from 
west to east and back again. 

Arrival in USSR of President Kekkonen 
for talks with Khrushchev at Novosibirsk. 


23 Brezhnev returns from his visit to the Sudanese 
Republic. 

Eighth plenary session of All-Union Central 

Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow. 


24 Announcement of restoration of diplomatic 
relations between USSR and Brazil. 

Khrushchev meets President Kekkonen in 
Novosibirsk to discuss questions arising from 
Soviet note to Finnish government of October 
30. 

One million copies of report of proceedings 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress pub- 
lished, 

Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at 
conference of agricultural workers of Kazakh- 
stan. 
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- Khrushchev gives luncheon at Novosibirsk 
in honor of President Kekkonen. 


25 Supreme Soviet Presidium and Soviet govern- 
ment entertain President Kekkonen to lunch- 
eon in the Kremlin. Speeches by Brezhnev and 
Kekkonen., 

Mikoyan receives president of Japanese 
Association for Cooperation in the Develop- 
ment of International Trade. 

Editor of Jzvestia A. Adzhubei interviews 

. President Kennedy. 


Publication of report on Khrushchev’s talks 
with President Kekkonen. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to letter 
from Professor John Bernal, Executive Presi- 
dent of the World Peace Council, to the four 
great powers. 

Kamov-type Soviet helicopter sets up world 
record by raising a load of 16,485 kilograms to 
a height of 2,557 meters. 


27 Central Committee Secretary Suslov receives 
officials of the Greek Communist Party Central 
Committee, 

Soirée at the House of Friendship in Moscow 
in honor of the centenary of the birth of 
Fridtjof Nansen. Speech by Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange. 

Conference of representatives of the member 
states of the Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research opens at Dubna. 

Space pilot Yury Gagarin flies with his wife 
to Delhi at the invitation of the Indian govern- 
ment, 


Khrushchev visits the Bratsk Hydroelectric 
Station, which generates its first current for 
industrial purposes. 

Publication of statement by Soviet govern- 
ment in connection with the resumption of 
talks in Geneva on the cessation of nuclear 
tests. 


Publication. of Soviet draft of an agreenient 
on the cessation of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests, 

Opening of talks in Moscow with a Nor- 
wegian trade delegatior€ on Soviet-Norwegian 
trade in 1962—64, 


29 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from his trip 

to Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

Albanian chargé d’affaires holds reception in 
Moscow to mark 17th anniversary of the 
liberation of Albania. 

Yugoslav Ambassador holds reception on 
occasion of Yugoslavia’s Republic Day. 

Trial of Adolf and Hermina Werner ends in 
Kiev. 


30 Announcement of commencement of con- 

struction of Ordzhonikidze—Tbuilsi pipeline. 

Zonal conference of leading agricultural 
workers opens in Khabarovsk. 

Joint session of the Academies of Sciences of 
the USSR, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaid- 
zhan opens in Tbilisi. 

Brezhnev sends message of congratulations 
to President Faud Chehab on occasion of the 
Lebanese Republic’s Independence Day. 





Changes and Appointments 


4 A. A. Barkovsky appointed Ambassador to the 
Syrian Arab Republic. 


14 A. N. Shelepin replaced by V. E. Semichastny 
ag Chairman of the Committee for State 
Security in connection with his transfer to 
other duties, 


16 N. I. Smirnov, Deputy Chairman of the State 


Planning Commission (Gosplan), appointed 
Minister of the USSR. 


New Contributors 


~ SHMELEV, V. Born in 1930, Emigrated from the USSR in 1942; now resident in Los Angeles, 
Graduate (B.S, and M.A.) of Columbia University in experimental psychology. Has done graduate 


work 1n clinical psychology. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The T'wenty-Second Party Congress: A Discussion 


On November 13, 1961, a discussion of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
took place in the Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich, with members 
of the Institute’s research and publications sections taking part. Four main 
questions were touched upon by the majority of speakers: (1) the renewed de- 
Stalinization, its causes and significance; (2) ideological questions relating to the 
new Party Program; (3) other aspects of the Program; and (4) the question of 
a schism in the Communist camp. 


The greatest disagreement came to light over the first two of these points. 
Some speakers—G. F. Akhminov, N. A. Teodorovich, B. I. Ivanov, W. Arm- 
bruster and P. K. Urban—expressed the view that the aim behind ghe renewed 
de-Stalinization was to select and consolidate forces loyal to the present Party 
leaders, forces that were the most orthodox and radical within the Party. Mr. 
Akhminov regarded the de-Stalinization measures as preparing the way for a new 
bloody purge like those associated with the name of Yezhov. They created, he 
said, a legal basis for executing any former leader for participating in the crimes 
of Stalin, and could be taken as indicating an intention to get rid of political 
opponents both within the Party and in the country as a whole. Members of this 
group considered that a new step had been taken toward restoring the dictator- 
ship of Stalin’s time. They inclined to the view that no revisionism could be 
traced either in the new Party Program or in Khruschchev’s policies. Supporting 
this view, Professor Ivanov said that the renewed de-Stalinization was an ex- 
pression of the fact that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had abandoned 
the policy of building socialism in one country for that of building Communism 
not only in the USSR but also in other countries of the Soviet bloc and spreading 
Communism throughout the world. Stalinism was a bygone stage and its rep- 
resentatives were withdrawing into the historical past. 


Another group--Y. V. Marin, N. Y. Galay, N. K. Deker, P. V. Fedenko, 
A. V. Yurchenko and E. A. Glovinsky—took the opposite standpoint, that the 
renewed de-Stalinization today, as also its beginnings at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, sptang froma state of mind both within the Party and throughout Soviet 
society which was dangerous for the regime. According to them, the resumption 
of such measures set the seal on those changes that had gradually taken place in 
internal affairs during the eight years since Stalin’s death. The new methods of rule 
which had emerged during the last few years had resulted, not from the strength 
of the present regime, but rather from its incapability of following in Stalin’s 
footsteps. Thus, the present leaders of the Party had been obliged to enter the 
psth of revisionism. This militated against the Party’s chances of dominating the 
state machine and the life of the country in general, since domination by the Party 
was impossible when the fundamentals of the Communist doctrine became 
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elastic and liable to frequent modification. The continuing de-Stalinization thus 
meant the beginning of a certain spiritual emancipation of Soviet society, which 
was a very dangerous thing for the regime. According to Professor Fedenko, 
even the partial dethronement of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Gongress not only 
provoked lively discussion in all countries of the Soviet bloc but was followed 
by the rising of March 1956 in Georgia, the Hungarian Revolution and the 
disturbances in Poland. Any further unmasking of Stalin and condemnation of 
his methods of rule were bound to lead to consequences that would be unaccep- 
table for the regime. Y. P. Mironenko expressed the opinion that the unmasking 
at the Party congress of Stalin’s arbitrary rule, which had dominated the country 
for decades, would lead to the disappearance of widespread fear in the country 
and that-this would play a decisive part in the further destinies of the USSR. 
Professor Deker noted the reports in the Western press of the spontaneous 
gathering of large crowds in the streets of Moscow after the announcement of 
the decision to remove Stalin’s body from the Lenin Mausoleum—gatherings 
which gave dome idea of the state of mind of the population of the Soviet capital 
and of the danger to the regime which was automatically stimulated by the Party’s 
new internal policy. 

In the discussion of other aspects of the new Program, all speakers agreed in 
acknowledging the significance of the proposal to replace Party and govern- 
mental officials at all levels at regular intervals. Appraising the possible conse- 
quences of introducing such a system, Mr. Akhminov stressed the automatic 
process whereby the Central Committee First Secretary was enabled to select his 
own supporters and so increase his own power. According to Mr. Galay, the 
permanent “renewal” of officials was intended as a barrier in the path of those 
who would liberalize the regime: such a constant “cold” purge, severely limiting 
the length of time permitted for tenure of high office, prevented those appointed 
to such office from becoming too firmly established there and feeling too secure. 
It was an attempt to stop the ruling clique from becoming too bourgeois and to 
achieve a renascence of that spirit of revolutionary dynamism in the Party that 
was essential if the program for building Communism was to be carried out. 


The general opinion of the majority of speakers on the draft Program was as 
follows. This “Communist Manifesto of our time,” as it had been described by 
the Soviet press, was noteworthy for its indefiniteness in laying down the future 
course of development for Soviet social and political forms and for its modi- 
fication of a number of principles of Marxism and even Leninism which obviously 
did not accord with present Soviet conditions. According to Professor Yurchenko, 
one of the most important of these modifications was the abandonment of the 
formula of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and its replacement by that of the 
“state of all the people.” This was in full contradiction to the teaching of Marx, 
Engels and later Lenin that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is the last stage 
in political development before the establishment of complete Communism. æ 


The “revision” of Matxism implied in the new Program contains elements 
which weaken the ideological and political basis of the Communist dictatorship. 
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F. S. Hajenko pointed out that certain provisions of the Program that were 
obviously “revisionist”—concerning the state, the transformation of labor into 
a prime necessity, the abolition of differences between mental and physical work, 
etc.—_were not fitlly analyzed at the Congress. G. A. Vvedensky, S. S. Kabysh 
and R. Zybenko dealt with various matters relating to the economic aspect of the 
new Program. Mr. Zybenko considered important, as a possible consequence 
of the renewed de-Stalinization, the increased effect granted to general—i.e., non- 
Communist—economic laws at the expense of political doctrines, which, as under 
Stalin, had previously exerted the main influence upon Soviet society. 


The last question, that of the rift in the Communist camp, provoked no less 
animated discussion than that of the renewed de-Stalinization. Several speakers 
maintained that the T'wenty-Second Party Congress had made it clear that the 
unity of the socialist bloc had been destroyed. The national and in some cases 
imperialist interests of individual members of this bloc were in conflict with the 
idea of the “international solidarity of the proletariat and the unityeof the Com- - 
munist parties.” Formally accusing one another of betraying the idea of inter- 
national Communism, the countries of the Communist bloc were in fact well on 
the way to rejecting the theories of Marxism. According to Professor Fedenko, 
the talk at the Congress of Albanian “deviation” was really a reflection of Soviet 
conflicts with China, who was attempting to play her own tune in international 
politics independently of Moscow and even in contradiction to it. In Mr. Arm- 
bruster’s view, the conflict with Albania was an internationalization of a struggle 
within the Party along the lines of the Stalin purges which took place in all the 
Communist parties of Europe in connection with the “unmasking”’ of Trotsky. 


Mr. Akhminov expressed the view that the conflict with Albania had been 
provoked by the USSR. According to him, Khrushchev appeared to foresee 
serious obstacles which would prevent the USSR in the near future from assisting 
Albania in the event of complications on the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier. By 
accusing Albania of Stalinism, Khrushchev was in fact ridding himself of all ob- 
ligations to this country, whose geopolitical position was extremely complicated. 
Any disturbance of the unity of the Communist bloc was, of course, undesirable 
from Khrushchev’s point of view, but Soviet prestige would suffer a much greater 
shock if the USSR failed to render assistance at a critical moment to an “orthodox” 
Communist state, and as an experienced politician and statesman, Khrushchev 
evidently preferred at present to free himself from all dangerous obligations. 


According to Messrs Marin and Galay, the accusations leveled against the 
Albanian Communist Party were a reflection not only of the Sino-Soviet struggle 
and the Soviet desire to bring the Chinese Party leaders to account before the 
world Communist forum, but of the necessity of bringing Albania herself to 
submission. The example of Albania, despite the relative insignificance of her 
C®Bmmunist Party, as a kind of orthodox national-Communist state refusing to 
obey the USSR might prove a dangerous precedent for all the East European 
satellites. 
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Discussing the connection between events at the Congress and problems of 
Soviet foreign policy, Professor Yurchenko drew attention to an important point 
implying a direct “revision” in the new Program of the principle contained in 
previous programs that a standing army should be replaced by a “militia of all 
the people.” The new Program, emphasizing as it did that everything must be 
done to strengthen the military power of the Soviet armed forces, made no 
mention of the possibility of going over to a system of militia or even territorial 
forces, which had been foreseen by earlier, more especially “Marxist-Leninist,” 
programs. This, in Professor Yurchenko’s view, was proof of the present Soviet 
leaders’ desire to have at their disposal armed forces not only for defensive but 
also for offensive purposes. 


Mr. Galay observed that a number of potential internal weaknesses revealed 
at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress did not as yet justify any expectation that 
Soviet activity in the field of foreign affairs would be relaxed. Minister of Defense 
Marshal Malgnovsky’s speech at the Congress indicated the tendency of the Soviet 
leaders not only to continue their intensive use of Soviet military might in the 
cold war, in revolutionary wars and the like, but also to retain the possibility at 
the needful moment—perhaps at a moment when the regime was at its weakest 
inside the country—of unleashing a nuclear war by the pressing of a button, a war 

which at first would require neither a genera] mobilization of the country’s armed 
forces nor an arming of the unreliable masses. 
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Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 
Currently Published 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 
March to December, 1954; 
January to December, 1955; 
January to December, 1956; 
January to December, 1957; 
January to December, 1958; 
January to December, 1959; 
January to December, 1960; 
January to December, 1961. 

No longer available: Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1954; 1955; 1956; 1957; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 1958; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1959; No. 
7, 1960. 

Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 


ARABIC REVIEW (Quarterly, in Arabic): 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1959; 
No. 4, 1960; 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1961. 
No longer available: 1958. 


Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (Semi-annual, in German): 
No. 1, 1956; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960; 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1961. 
No longer available: 1956; 1957; No. 5, 1958, 


Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


DERGI (Quarterly, in Turkish): 
Nos. i to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 
Nos. 19 to 22, 1960; 
Nos, 23/24 and 25, 1961. 
No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 1955; Nos. 
4, 6, 7, 1956; 1957; Nos. 12, 14, 1958; Nos. 15, 
16, 18, 1959; No. 20, 1960. 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET {NION 

(Quarterly, in English): 

No. 1, 1957; 

No. 2, 1958; 

No. 3, 1959; 

Nos. 4 and 5, 1960; 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1961 (New Series). 
No longer available: 1957; 1958; 1959. 
Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES 

(Semi-annual, in French): 

No. 1, 1958; 

No. 2, 1959; 

No. 3, 1960; 

No. 4, 1961. 
No longer available: 1958; 1959. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00, 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIETICA 
(Semi-annual, in Spanish): 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1961. 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


Discontinued 


 VESTNIK (In Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1958; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1959; 
Nos. | to 3, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 5, 1953; 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 1954; 1955; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1956; No. 1, 


1957; No. 3, 1958. 
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BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English) 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959; 
No. 8, 1960. 
No longer available: 1956; 1957; No. 6, 1958, 
THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (dn English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1960. 
No longer available: 1958; 1959. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 

No. 1, 1955; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 

Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 

No. 6, 1958; 

Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 

No. 9, 1960. 

No longer available: 1955; Nos. 2, 3, 1956; 

No. 5, 1957; No. 6, 1958. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): 

No. 1, 1954; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 

Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 

Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; 

Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; 

Nos. 15 and 16, 1959; 

No. 17, 1960.0 

No longer available: No. 4, 1955; 1956; 

Nos. 8, 9, 1957; No. 15, 1959. 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 

Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 

Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; s 

No. 9, 1958; 

Nos. 10 and 11, 1959; 

No. 12, 1960. 

No longer available: 1955; Nos. 3, 5, 1956; 

Nos. 6, 8, 1957; No. 9, 1958; No. 11, 1959. 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 

No. 1, 1955; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 

Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 

No. 6 and 7, 1958; 

No. 8, 1959; 

No. 9, 1960. 

No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957; 

No. 6, 1958, 


II. CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotnikos (emi- 
grantor), sostoyassheisya y Myunkbens 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the First Institute Con- 
ference in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 
1951, 5 Volumes. (No longer available.) 


Materialy konferentssi Instituta, sostoyassheigya v 
Nyu Torke 20-22 marta 1957 (Proceedings of the 
Second Institute Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 1953, 232 pp. 


The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munisi Party of the USSR and ths Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Second Institute Conference 
in New York on March 20—22, EP 1953, 
140 pp. (No longer available.) 


SSSR. segodnya ı zavira. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyavsbersya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. v Myunkbhene 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15-17, 1953), 1953, 216 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Third Institute Conference ın Munich on 
August 15-17, 1953), 1953, 208 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
April 3—4, 1954), 1954, 120 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Mynn- 
khena, 5-7 styxtba 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussi 
(Proceedings of the Fourth Institute Conference in 
Munich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the USSR), 
1954, 2 Volumes. 


V konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 25-27 aprelya 
1955 g.). Doklady i diskussu (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government’s Policy of 
a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Reasons for 
its Abandonment), 1955, 304 pp. 


Die sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik des “steilen Auf- 
stiegs” und deren Fiasko. Ergebnisse der Funften 
Konferenz des Instituts zur Erforschung der 
UdSSR, 25.—27. April, 1955. Munich, 1955, 184 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


VI konferentsiya Instituta (Mynnkben, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 g.). Zadachi i melody izuchentya SSSR. 
Doklady i diskussi: (Proceedings of the Sixth In- 
stitute Conference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: 
The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR), 
1955, 148 pp. (No longer available.) 


The Aims and Methods of Research on ihe USER 
(Proceedings of the Sixth Institute Conference in 
Munich on July 28—30, 1955), 1955, 58 pp. (No 
longer available.) 
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Report on the Soviet Union 'in 1956 (Proceedings 


of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28—29, 1956), 1956, 218 pp. (No 
longer available.) è ; 


VII konferentsiya Instituta {Mynunkben, 23-24 
iyula 1956 8). XX rad KPSS i sovetskaya deist- 
vitelnost. Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Eighth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
23-24, 1956: The Twentieth Party Congress and 
Soviet Reality), 1956, 212 pp. 


IX konferentsiya Institutia ( Myunkbhen, 26—27 iyu- 
bya, 1957 g.). 40 let sovetskoi slasti (Proceedings of the 
Ninth Instimte Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957: Forty Years of the Soviet Regime), 
1957, 168 pp. (No longer available.) 

Forty Years of the Soviet Regime (Proceedings of 
the Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—271, 1957), 1957, 166 pp. 

"X konferentsiya Instituta (Mynunkben, 25—26 
iyulya, 1958 8.). Sovremennos soveiskos obshchestvo 
(Proceedings of the Tenth Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1958: Soviet Society 
Today), 1958, 196 pp. 


\ 


Soviet Society Today (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute Conference in Munich on July 25-26, 
1958), 1958, 146 pp. 


ALT konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 24—25 
iytthya, 1959 g.). Problemy sovetskoi vnesbnei politiks 
(Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 24—25, 1959: Problems of 
Soviet Foreign Policy), 1959, 184 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy (Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Institute Conference in Munich on 
July 24-25, 1959), 1959, 142 pp. 


islam and Communism (Proceedings of a Special 
Conference of the Institute in New York on 
June 25, 1960), 1960, 72 pp. 


ALI konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkbes, 27—29 ok- 
tyabrya, 1960 g). Problemsy sovetskoi ynutrennsi 
politiki (Proceedings of the Tevelfth Institute 


Conference in Munich on October 27—29, 1960: ` 


Problems of Soviet Internal Policy), 1960, 172 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Internal Policy (Proceedings of 
the Twelfth Institute Conference in Munich on 
October 27—29, 1960), 140 pp. 


7 WW. PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR so sio- 
ruyu mirovuyu soinu (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War II), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenis hulturno-istoriches- 
kikh pansyatnikow v Kieve y 1934-1936 godakb (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkei protiy 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


, 4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi naseleniya v 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepidemicheskaya 
rabota » SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. (No longer 
aggpilable.) 

7 Grechko, V. Kosemotsticheskoe vospitanie » 


SSSR. (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 
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8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskoe vospitanie s sport y 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya politika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. (No longer available.) 


10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosminsky i 
soprosy interpretatsii istorii Srednikh pekov 9 sovetskoi 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dvixhenis » SSSR y 
1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya » SSSR (Arche- 
ology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 
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